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COMPREHEJS’SIVE 

HISTORY OF INDIA 


BOOK VII. 

FROM THE OPENINa OF THE TRADE TO INDIA TO THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE COMPxVNY AS A COMMERCIAL BODY. 

CHAPTER 1. 


licnewal of the Company’s charter hyAct 53 Oeor^ III. c. 155 — Its leading provisions — Earl Moira 
governor- general — Hostilities with Nepaul — Itepulses at Kalunga — Its capture — Combined attacks 
defeated — The Ghoorka lines at Kamghur turned — Cajiture of Bainghur — Subseiiuent o]>eration8 
— Bctreat of General Marloy — Invasion <>f Kumaon — Malaun captured — Negotiations for peace 
-Hostilities renewed— Peace concluded — Proceetlings in Cutch — Disturbances at Hy»leraba<l 
and Bareilly — Cajiture of Hatras. 

► 

|T tlie last renewal of the Company’s charter in 1793 the con- a,i). im. 
tirmance of their monopoly was strenuously opposed, particu- 
larly by the large commercial towns, which naturally desired Proposed re. 

• 1 tr* 11-1 1 • • T 1 j • 1 of tlie 

to share in tlie tramc to tlie East, and insisted that witli cimii>auy» 
fierfect safc‘.ty it might, and therefore in justice ought to be, 
thrown completely open. The concession made in 1793 was 
very slight, and consisted only in requiring the Company to 
allot a certain quantity of their tonnage annually for the accom- 
modation of the private trade. This paltry concession increased rather 
than diminished tlie general discontent. Not merely the limited amount 
of the allotted tonnage, but tlie heavy freight charged for it and the 
^ inconvenient legulatioiis by which the use of it was trammelled, formed 
just subjects of popular complaint; and it was foreseen by all parties that, in 
any new charter that might be granted to the Company, concessions at once more 
extensive in their nature and more liberal in their spirit belioved to be made. 

Prudence required that a discussion, which could not be avoided, and which 
would of necessity be keen and protracted, should not be too long postponed ; 
and hence, as early as 1808, while the House of Commons .appointed a select 
committee to inquire into the state of the affairs of the East India Company, 

Mr. Dundas, on the part of the Board of Control and' the crown, suggested to 
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IlISTOBY OF INDIA. 


[Book Vll. 


A. D. 1812. the directoi-s the propriety of endeavouring without delay to come to an under- 
' standing on the subject of a new charter, in order that it might be submitted 

to the early consideration of parliament. 

OpiwBinB Tlie directors thus invited had no difficulty in approving of an early dis- 
vimmonr cussion, aud, after an interview with Mr. Dundas, gave a written exposition of 
dhtstore. their views in a letter dated 10 th December, 1808 . They proposed a charter 
for twenty years, which should recognize their right to the territorial possessions, 
provide for increased dividends in proportion to the improved revenues of India, 
assist them in the liquidation of the Indian debt, relieve them from the portion 
of military expenditure incurred for objects purely British, and continue the 
present system of what was called ‘'a regulated monopoly of the trade,"’ as 
being “the most expedient both for the foreign and domestic interests of this 
country.” In regard to this last point, wliich was rather suggested than sti])u- 
lated, Mr. Dundas intimated that ministers would not consent to any charter 
that did not confine the Comi)an 37 's monopoly of trade exclusively to China, and 
throw it open within all their other limits to liis majesty’s subjects at large in 
their own vessels. He also ]>roposed the adoption of some method for con- 
solidating the Company's troops with those of tlie crown serving in India. 
These views were so diametrically oj)posed to those of the directors that they 
declared tlieir determination not to acquiesce in them, and as there Wvis not as 
yet any absolute necessity for immediate action, the conferences were in the 
meantime dropped. 

Net;otiiitioiiu 111 the end of 1811 the president of the Board of Control (now Lord 
Buiijeijf, Melville) again opened the discussion, by informing the directors that the 
admission of the ships as well as the goods of private merchants to the trade 
with India, under such restrictions as might be deemed necessary, was regarded 
by ministers as a settled point, and that no charter would be granted whicli 
did not concede it. The directors, now convinced that by y'ielding too little 
they might endanger the whole, contented themselves with reiterating their 
objections, and at the same time agreeing to laj" the [U'oposal of opening the 
trade before the proprietors. They took the precaution, however, to express 
their belief that ministei\s, while advocating a free export to India from British 
ports generally, did not mean to interfere with the present warehousing system, 
by which all imports from India were confined to the single port of London. 
In accordance with these views the court of proprietors, on the recommendation 
of the directors, jiresented a petition to the House of Commons on the 7 th of 
April, 1812 . This petition was the signal for many others of an opposite 
character, which poured in from almost all the ports and manufacturing towns 
of the kingdom. These petitions prayed generally for the entire abolition of 
the Company’s monopoly, and ‘were unanimous in protesting against the 
absurdity of a free export from all British ports, and an import confined only 
to the port of the metropolis. 
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RENEWAL OF COMPANY’S CHARTER. 
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Tt would seem that ministers, when they first invited the directors to a 
discussion of the subject, were not unwilling to have confined the import to 
London, and thus continued the Company in possession of all their warehousing 
advantagea Had the original terms which they offered been accepted, there 
is little doubt from the apathy existing in the public mind in regard to every- 
thing but the astounding events of which the continent of Europe was then 
the theatre, that a renewed charter might have been obtained, nearly on the 
very terms on which they were at length petitioning that it should be granted. 
It was now too late. They had lost their opportunity, and been outwitted by 
tlieir own grasping spirit. A change of ministry had taken place, and several 
members of the new cabinet, influenced as much j)erha 2 )s by political con- 
nection as by conviction, declared loudly in favour of commercial freedom. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, whom as Lord Hobart we have already seen 
governor of Madras, was now president of the Board of Control, and lost no 
time in informing tlie directors that tlie imj)ort as well as the export trade 
must be opened, though the former would necessarily be subjected to some 
I'estrictions, intended chiefly for the prevention of smuggling. All hopes of a 
.successful compromise were in conseijuence abandoned by the 2 >ro 2 )rietors, who, 
on the 5th of May, held a general court, in wliich they adopted a series of 
resoluticfhs, and diew largely upon their imaginations in depicting the misery 
and ruin which must ensue by allowing any place but London to import 
directly from India. Ministers, so far from being alanned at this gloomy 
lecture, closed the discussion on the 4th of January, 1813, with a kind of 
menace to the eflcct that, if the Company thought tljcmselves incapable of 
governing India under a system of fiee trade, it would remain for ])arliament 
to determine whether their future intei'vention in the government might not 
be dispensed with. Tlie proprietors, equally resolute, not only repeated their 
former resolutions, but on the 22d of February presented a petition to parlia- 
ment, deprecating any extension of the import trade from India to the outports 
of (Jreat Britain, and praying for a renewal of the j)rivilege8 granted by the 
charter of 1793. 

Nothing now remained but to commence the sti-uggle, and accofdingly on. 
the 22d of March, 1813, Lord Castlereagh submitted to the House of Commons 
a series of thirteen resolutions, containing the leading j)rovisions which it was 
imiposed to embody in an act renewing the Company’s charter. Most of the 
questions discussed were then novel, and both the dangers apprehended by the 
one party, and the expectations entertained by the other, made it necessary 
for the legislature to j^roceed with the utmost caution. Information was sought 
from all quarters, and whole volumes of evidence were taken from those who 
were supposed most competent to give it. In the debates which afterwards 
ensued, there were few speakers of eminence in either house who did not 
deliver their sentiments, and deem them of so much importance as to justify the 
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A D. 1813 . subsequent revisal and publication of their speeches. So great, however, has 
been the progress of political economy as a science, and so strong the light 
Pariiameti- whicli lias been thrown upon it by experience since this famous debate, that 
on renewal many of the propositions most elaborately argued are now regarded as truisms, 
piny™ much of tlie alarm sounded is felt to be mere exaggeration. The result is 

charter. therefore tlie only thing which now jiossesses much historical interest, and 

nothing more is necessary here than 
to give a very brief analysis of the 
most imjiortant sections of the Act 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, which, while 
essentially modifying and curtailing 
the juivileges formerly possessed by 
the Company, renewed their charter 
for another period of twenty ye*ii*s, 
to be computed from the lOth day of 
April, 1814. 

After declaring that the terri- 
torial acquisitions now in possession 
of the Company, are to remain with 
them “without prejudice to"- the un- 
doubted sovereignty of the crown of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in and over the same, 
or to any claim of the said United 
Company to any rights, franchises, 
or immunities,'' the act proceeds, in 
its first section, to declare it cx- 
TemiBofiiew pcdieut that “the right of trading, trafficking in and adventuring in, to and 
from all ports and places within the limits of the said United Company's present 
charter, save and except the dominions of the Emperor of China, should be 
open to all his majesty’s subjects in common with the said United Company, 
subject to* certain regulations and provisions, but that the existing restraints 
respecting the commercial intercourse with China should be continued, and the 
exclusive trade in tea preserved to tlie said Company." The principal “regula- 
tions and provisions" enacted were that the trade thus opened should be carried 
on in vessels of' not less than 350 tons registered measurement, and that the 
imports from India should be admitted only to such ports as should be certified 
for that purpose by orders in council. 

The above provisions for opening and regulating the trade with India con- 
stitute the main features in the act, but there were others not of a commercial 
nature which met with strenuous opposition, and were denounced by many as 
dangerous in the extreme, if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of 
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the British power in India. After reading the earnest and virulent declama- a.d. i8i3 
tion directed against the 1 3th resolution, proposed by Lord Castlereagh, one is 
surprised, and at the same time relieved, on finding that, both as it was Leading 
originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 33d section of tlie on^w^*** 
act, it pledged the legislature to nothing more tlian the following simple pro- 
position: That ‘‘it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religious and moral improvement ; and in furthei- 
ance of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing those benevolent designs, so as the authority of the local governments 
re.specting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country be pre- 
served, and the principles of the British government, on which the natives of 
India have hitherto relied for the free exercise of their religion, be inviolably 
maintained.'* In order to give effect to this declaration, the section proceeds 
to enact that “pei'sons desirous of going to and remaining in India for the i^iiroi>ean 
above purposes, ’ or ‘^for other lawful })urposes," should apply for permission to 
the court of directors, wlio should either grant it, or, in the event of refusal, 
transinit.the application, within one month of the receipt of it, to the Board of 
Control, who were empowered finally to dispose of it. All persons obtaining 
[)ormission, whether from the court or from the board, were to be furnished by 
the directoi's with certificates, entitling them, “so long as they shall properly 
conduct themselves, to the countenance and protection of tl)C several govern- 
ments of the said Company in the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, in their 
resj)ective pursuits, subject to all such provisions and restrictions as are now in 
ibree, or may hereafter be judged necessary with regard to persons residing in 
India.” The only pecuniary provision made in connection with this section, 
was the allotment of a sum of not less than £ 1 0,000 annually for the “revival and Education, 
improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of 
India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of tlie sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories in India.” Such a spm, paltry 
as it was, was not permitted to do the good which might have been expected* 
from it, and instead of being employed in instructing the natives generally, 
continued for many years to be partly paid away to learned Mahometans and 
Hindoos, for explaining and inculcating their respective dogmas, and partly 
allowed to accumulate, as if expenditure for native education were impracticable 
or useless. 

The only sBctions of the act in which there was any distinct recognition of ueiigum. 
the claims of Christianity were those in which provision was made “for the 
maintenance and support of a church establishment” in the East Indies. By 
section 49th, it was provided that, if his majesty should be pleased by his royal 
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A D. 1813. letters-patent tinder the great seal, “to erect, found, and constitute one bishopric 
for the whole of the British territories in the East Indies,” and one arch- 
rrovtaion in deaconry for each of the presidencies, the Company were to pay £5000 per 
for oupport annum to the bishop, and £2000 per annum to each of the archdeacons.” While 
wtawloT*' the question of an Episcopal church establishment was under discussion, a 
iTdll*” claim was put in for the Church of Scotland, on the very sufficient ground that 
a majority of the British residents in India were Scotch, and of the Presbyterian 
communion. The justice of the claim was not denied, but on some plea of 
expediency, more easily understood than vindicated, it was not recognized in the 
act, and the appointment of Scottish chaplains, which Presbyterian residents 
were entitled to demand from the legislature as a right, was only received as a 
boon from the court of directors. 

Provision The oiily other sections of the act wliich it is necessary to notice are the 80th, 

rospocting \ \ • iii 

patroimgo. wliicn increased the patronage of ministers, or rather removed the ambiguity 
wliich previously attached to it, by enacting that in future the appointments 
of governor-general, governors, and commanders-in-chief, should not be valid 
without the express appi’obation of the crown, signified by the sign-manual, 
countersigned by the president of the Board of Control — the 88tli, which pro- 
hibited the directors and proprietors, without consent of the board, from 
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granting a gratuity of more than £600 — and the 90th, by which the originally 
gratuitous services oi the board were to be paid by salaries, which, limited by 
the act of 1793 to an aggregate of £22,000, were henceforth not to exceed 
£26,000 per annum. 

Earl Moira formally assumed the office of governor-general at Calcutta on 
the 4tli of October, 1813, and found the position of affairs by no means flat- 
tering. The exjiense of the foreign embassies and foreign conquests had 
trenched deeply on the revenues, and a considerable amount of financial embar- 
rassment liad ensued. In order to meet the demands for retrenchment the 
army had been injudiciously reduced, and far more than a fair amount of 
service was required from it. The natural result was a degree of discontent, 
and in connection with it a laxity of discipline. These things were the more 
to be deplored, from its being obvious that tlie relations with neighbouring 
states were not satisfactory, and that, particularly with one of them, hostilities 
had already become all but inevitable. This was the state of Nepaul, with 
wdiich the British arms had not hitherto come into direct collision. 

The territories of Nepaul, according to the limits claimed for them at this 
period, skirted the northern British frontier, including that of Oude, for about 
700 miles, in a direction from north-west to south-east, and extended back- 
wards with an average breadth of 130 miles across the ascending ranges of the 
Himalaya, to its region of eteraal'snow. A more forbidding theatre on which 
to ca^y on an offensive warfare could not be imagined, and this may perhaps 
be one of the reasons which induced successive governors-general to submit to 
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insults and encroachments on the part of the Nepaulese, and continued to a.d. leis. 
negotiate, after it had become manifest that the points in dispute could not be 
settled without an appeal to arms. A brief recapitulation of the circumstances 
will be necessary. 

Nepaul proper was originally con- 
fined to a single mountain valley, of no 
great extent, commencing on the edge 
of one of the lower ranges of tlie cliain, 
and continued longitudinally through 
passes, practicable only during a few of 
tlic summer months, to the table-land of 
Tibet. The j)rimeval inhabitants belong 
to the Tibetan family, but tlieir origin 
is so remote that no authentic account 
of it can be given. Hindoo colonists, 
headed by Rajpoot chiefs, arrived and 
established a complete ascendency. 

Feuds among the chiefs were followed 
by the usual results. The weaker, un- 
able to Ifold their ground, were gradu- 
ally absorbed by the stronger, and after 
a long struggle a few of tlie more talented or more fortunate reduced all the oripinui 
others to subjection. As late as 1705 the valley of Nepaul was shared by the 
three Hindoo Rajahs of Khatmandoo, Lalita-patan, and Bluitgaon. Their 
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disunion proved their iniin. Prithi Narayan, chief of the mountain tribe of 
Ghoorka, seeing his advantage, overpowered them in detail, and made himself 
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sole master. The sovereignty thus won he transmitted to his uescehdants, and 
the name of Ghoorkas, at first applied only to the members of his tribe, became 
the common designation of all his subjects. 

Prithi Narayan was succeeded in 1771 by his son Pratap Sing, who sur- 
vived him only four years, and left an infant son Rana Bahadur, under the 
guardianship of his widow Rajendra Lakshmi, and his brother Bahadur Sah. 
Though a regency could hardly have been in itself favourable to advancement, 
the fact however is, that the career of conquest commenced by the founder of 
the new dynasty was so vigorously followed up, that not only several rajahs to 
the east and west, but the living type of Buddha residing at Lassa in Tibet 
was obliged to profess allegiance to the Ghoorka rajah. This, however, was 
too daring an insult to Buddhism to be overlooked. The Emperor of China 
himself undertook to avenge it, and sent a large army which had advanced 
triumpliantly within a few miles of Khatmandoo, when the Ghoorka state was 
only saved from destruction by agi-eeing to become tributfiry to China. As in 
conseejuence of this discomfiture conquest to the north was no longer to be 
dreamed of, the Ghoorkas confined their aggi'essions to their more immediate 
neighbours, and were thus gradiaally brought to the British frontiers. 

As early as 1707, when Prithi Narayan was only laying the foundations of 
liis power, the Bengal government had rashly interfered with the Hftairs of 
Nepaul. The Rajah of Khatmandoo when driven from the open country, and 
obliged to shut himself U{) in his cjipital, sent a pressing invitation to Calcutta 
for assistance against the Ghoorka rajah. When the council agreed to grant it 
they must have been taking a leap in the dark. Tliey knew nothing of the 
justice of the cause, nor of the relative strength of the contending parties, and 
had nothing better to allege in justification of their interference, than that an 
julv^antageous trade had been carried on between tlie rajah’s country and that 
of Berar, and a considerable quantity of gold imported into Bengal. A 
military expedition, undertaken solely with such sordid views, experienced the 
fate which it deserved. Captain Kinloch, to wliom the command was intrusted, 
finding the task much more difficult than he had imagined, applied for rein- 
. forcements. 'I'lie council, unable to grant them, because all the troops they 
could muster were required to maintain the contest with Hyder, recalled the 
expedition; but with the same disregard of justice which they had manifested 
throughout^ seized some rich and fertile lands of the Ghoorka rajah, bordering 
on “the Bettea coimtiy, which wa« in quiet possession of the vizier” (Nabob of 
Glide), in order “to indemnify the charge already incurred.” In other words, 
they first make war upon the Ghoorka rajah who had never offended them, 
because they hoped it would prove profitable, and when they are repulsed, 
thej’^ indemnify themselves for their owm injustice by seizing a valuable portion 
of his territory. It is rather singular that this expedition, though directly at 
variance with the course of policy which the directors were constantly incul- 
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eating, received their marked apixrobation. Referring to it in their letter to 
Bengal, dated 11th November, 17G8, they say: — “As we look with a favourable 
eye on every attempt for the exteasiori of commerce, we do not disapprove the 
expedition to Nepaul, and are sorry it failed of success. You did right not to 
renew the expedition till the state of your forces would better admit of it, 
and to hold in your possession lands taken from the Ghoorka rajah as an 
indemnification for the expenses we had been put to ; and they may be of use, 
should it hereafter be thought proper to renew the attempt, and we hope their 
abiount has answered your expectations/' 

Intercourse with Nepaul, when next attempted by the Company, was of a 
pacific character. In 1792, ayiparently in consequence of the Chinese invasion, 
tlie Rajah of Nepaul, who must now have been the same as the Ghoorka rajah, 
though tlie Bengal government appears not to have been aware of the fact, 
a,[)plied for military aid. Captain Kirkpatrick was in consequence sent on a 
mission to Kliatmandoo, and obtaiiKnl much new and interesting information 
respecting the country. The political benefits contemplated were not, however, 
/calized, and matters returned to their former footing. In 1795, Rana 
Bahadur having attained majority, assumed tlie government. One of his fii*st 
acts was to put his uncle to death, as a punishment for the thraldom in which 
he had k^^j^t him during his guardianship. This might perhaps have been 
pardoned, but his whole life was so dissolute, and his cruelty so ferocious, that 
his subjects rose in arms against him, and comiielled him to abdicate in favour 
of his son. He retired to Benares, and as it was hoped that his exile might 
liave improved him, he was permitted after two years to return. His old 
habits returned with him, and ])rovoked a conspiracy of his principal nobles, 
who murdered him in open council, and placed his half-brother, Shir Bahadur, 
upon the* throne. A civil war ensued, during whi(di the ascendency was gained 
by a chief of the name of Birn Sah, who placed an illegitimate son of Rana 
Bahadur upon the throne, and conducted the government in his name with so 
much ability that the Ghoorka territories were greatly extended, reaching so 
far to the west as to threaten a collision with Runjeet Sing, and encroaching 
so much on the territories of the Company as to make longer forbear^/nce im- 
{)ossible. 

The encroachments of the Ghoorkas, when they first commenced, were justi- 
fied by a plea wliich was probably not unfounded. We have already seen that 
in 1707, rich and fertile tracts belonging to the Ghoorka rajah were seized by 
the Company without the least semblance of justice, and therefore, when the 
Ghoorkas alleged that the tracts which they had occupied originallj’^ belonged to 
Nepaul, there cannot be a doubt that, in regard at least to some of them, 
the allegation was strictly true. In regard to* otheis of them, again, there is 
just as little doubt that tiiey were justly characterized as encroachments; and 

hence, as there was right and wrong •on both sides, the •points in dispute were 
VoL. m. 
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fair subjects for negotiation or compromise. This mode of settlement unfortu- 
nately failed, and at the time when Earl Moira entered upon the government, 
almost all hope of an amicable adjustment had disappeared. As a last effort, 

his lordship addressed a letter to the 
rajah, in which he repeated the argu- 
ments and remonstrances that had 
been already emplo 3 ^ed, and urged 
him to acquiesce in the i>eaceable oc- 
cupation of the disputed lands by the 
British government. This was posi- 
tively refused, and they were there- 
fore, without further parley, occuj:>ied 
by force. The Nepaulese, as if their 
final dcteiininatioii had not j^et been 
taken, retired without offering any 
resistance, but their proceedings, at 
the same time, showed that they were 
fully alive to the importance of the 
step which must now be taken. In 
an assembly of the princi])al chiefs the question of peace or war wa* fonnall}’' 
discussed, and after long debate settled, but by no means unanimously, in 
favour of the latter. Tlie peace party recommended a continuance of the pro- 
crastinating course which had hitherto been so successful, but did not hesitate 
to avow their readiness to yield the disputed territory rather than to fight for 
it. There was a danger, they argued, that some of the hill rajahs might prove 
tread lerous, and leave the ])asses open for the advance of an hostile force. 
Tliey also adverted to the character of the enemy whom they would have to 
encounter: ‘‘We Iiave hitherto but hunted deer; if we engage in this war we 
must pi'epare to fight tigers.” The war party, on the other hand, appealed to 
their past successes. No enemy had hithertf> been able to stand before them, 
whereas the British had been obliged to retire from the small fort of Bhurt- 
poor. That was but the work of man, and j^et the British had failed in all 
their attempts against it. What likelihood, then, was there that they would 
be able to storm the mountain fastnesses, constructed Iw the hand of God? 
Tlie decision of the r«ajah to try the fortune of war was responded to without 
dtJay by thq governor -general, who, being at this time on a tour to the 
northern provinces, issued a manifesto, dated Lucknow, 1st November, 1814. 
It was addressed to the friends and allies of the Company, and detailed the 
causes which made war inevitable. 

The army assembled to carry on the war mustered about 34,000 men, of 
wdiom rather more than 12,000 were irregular troops and native contingents. 
The plan of campaign •was not to advanbe in one combined force, but in four 
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distinct divisions. Selecting the river Kalee, which, though now the western a.d. 1814. 
boundary of Nepaul, was at the commencement of the war near its centre, as 
the common basis from which operations were to diverge to the west and to riaii luid 
tlie east, Earl Moira made his arrangements as follows; — the first division, Stri^Moira 
consisting of about 6000 men, under General Oehterlony, was to attack the 
Ghoorka positions at the western extremity of their line ; the second division of 
3500 men, under General Gillespie, was to occupy the valley of Dehra Boon, 
situated above the first range of hills, and lay siege to the fortress of Jytak, 
in the province of Ghurwal; the third division, about 4500 strong, under 
General Hood, was to start from the Goruck 2 )oor frontier, and advance through 
Bliotwal and Sheeoraj to Palpa; the fourth division, mustering nearly 8000 
men, under General Marle}% was to march through Makwan]:>oor directly upon 
Khatmaiidoo, the capital. At various points at which the enemy might attempt 
to force their way into the British territories, local corps were stationed, while 
toward the eastern extremity of Nepaul, beyond the Coosy river, Ca^itain 
Latter, with a local and a regular native battalion, was not only to defend the 
frontier, but, if opportunity offered, to assume the offensive. 'Flie whole Ghoorka 
force did not exceed 12,000 regular troops, scattered along the whole length of 
their frontier. Such a force, so inferior in every res])ect to that brought tagainst 
it, could not, under ordinary circumstances, have made any effectual resistance ; 

1 ) 11 1 tlie nature of the country furnished tliem with numerous almost impreg- 
nable fastnesses, an<i their native courage animated them to a defence which, 
thougli it could not ultimately avail, protracted the war, and inflicted repeated 
disasters on tlieir invaders. In course of time the struggle became comjdetely 
national, and bands of irregular troops sprung ui) in all pai'ts of the country 
to aid in fighting the battle of independence. As the four divisions of the 
Britisli force formed in fact so many distinct armies, it Avill be necessary to 
give a separate detail of the operations of eacli. 

On the 19th of October, 1814, the advance of General Gillespie’s division, Soriouero- 
which had assembled at Saharunpoor, started under command of Colonel Kaiunga. 
Carpenter, and proceeded by the Timlee Pass into the valley of Dehra Boon. 

Three days after the main body followed under Colonel Mawbey, who occupied 
the town of Dehra, and continued to follow the retiring Ghoorkas in the direc- 
tion of Kalunga, or Nalapani, situated about five miles to the north-east. This 
fort, which was of small dimensions, occupied one ‘extremity of the flat summit 
of a detached hill, which was about 600 feet in heiglit, and had its steep sides 
covered with jungle. The position was naturally strong, but little had been 
done for it by art, the whole fort consisting of a quadrangular stone building, 
to which access had been rendered difficult by means of stockadea It was 
garrisoned by 000 men, under Balbhadra Sing, a leader of tried ability and 
courage. Colonel Mawbey on arriving before the place, and receiving a defiance 
in answer to his summons, began to prepare for the siege, and* having by very 
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great exertion succeeded in placing some guns in battery on tlie top of the hill, 
ventured on an attack. It proved abortive, and he suspended proceedings to 
wait for further orders. General Gillespie arrived on the 2Gth of October with 
the remainder of the force, and immediately caused a battery of heavier guns to 

be erected. So much progress was made 
tliat the assault was fixed for the 31st. The 
storming party consisted of four columns of 
attack and a reserve. Three of the columns, 
in order to reach their allotted stations, had 
to make a considerable circuit, and had not 
reached them when the signal gun for the 
attack was tired. It is said that they never 
heard it, or, if they did, did not believe it 
to be tl)c sigmil, as the time originally fixed 
had not tljen arrived. Be tliis as it may, 
it would seein that the enemy, who were 
probably a ware of the intended assault, dis- 
dained to wait for it, and taking advantage 
of the absence of the others, made a vig- 
orous sortie on the remaining column. It 
was repulsed, and General Gillespie, in the hope tliat his men might be able to 
enter the entrenchments along with the fugitives, ordered them to rush forward 
and carry the place by escalade. It was a rash attempt. The batteries had made 
no impression on the works, and tlie assailants, when they arrived at the foot of 
the wall, were met by such a murderous fire as swept them off* by whole files, and 
made it impossible to plant the ladders. When thus foiled they attempted to 
carry the gateway and an outwork which defended. In this they were equally 
unsuccessful, and had no alternative but to seek the cover of some huts in the 
vicinity. General Gillespie’s imjiatience liad already cost liis men dear; it was 
now to jirove fatal to himself. Irritated at the previous failure, nothing would 
satisfy him but a renewal of the attempt. At the head of three fresh companies 
of his majjesty’s 53d regiment, and a company of dismounted dragoons, he 
hastened again towards the gate, and being in advance of the men of the 53d, 
who hung back, was waving his sword, and calling upon them to follow, when 
a musket-ball pierced his heart. This disaster completed the second failure, 
and the assailants were again driven off with a heavy loss. All hope of taking 
the fort with the inadequate means provided was now abandoned, and Colonel 
Mawbey, on whom the command had devolved, returned with the division to 
Dehra, to wait the arrival of a battering train from Delhi. 

The battering train having arrived on the 24th of November, the division 
set out on the following day to resume the siege of Kalunga. By means of a 
battery of eighteen-pounders, a practicable breach was effected on the 27th, and 
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the storming party immediately advanced to the asstiult. Somewliat in a spirit a.d ism. 
of bravado, scarcely reconcileable with the previous repulses, the men were 
forbidden to load their muskets, and carry the breach by the baj^onet alone. Fresthie 
They reached it, not without considerable loss, but, on attempting to mount, 
were appalled at the sight which presented itself. Within the breach, at the 
bottom of a precipitous descent of about fourteen feet, part of the garrison stood 
ready to encounter them -with spears and pikes, while the other part stood 
behind armed with matchlocks and other missiles. The assailants scarcely 
made an effort to overcome tliis resistance, and drew oft‘ to a short distance, 
where, from some unaccountable mismanagement, they remained for two hours, 
completely exposed to the enemy s fire. The loss was dreadful — exceeding in 
killed and wounded the whole number of the garrison. After all this loss and 
disgrace, a mode of attack wliicli would have saved it was adopted, and the 
garrison, subjected to a bombardment from the effect of which tlie bare stone 
walls of their inclosure gave them no shelter, suffered so dreadfully, that in tlie 
course of three days not more than 70 of the original 600 survived. With itH nitimate 
such a feeble band, brcjatliing an air which had been rendered pestilential by ^ 
the number of unburied dead, a longer defence was irnpracticabh?, and the fort 
was evacuated. The besiegers, whom it had cost so dear, immediately demo- 
lished it. 

This sad commencement of the war was more than ominous. Besides the ominouB 
actual loss sustained, the relative positions of the combatants were changed, montof 
The invaders, who, from their s u peri oritj^ both in numbers and in discipline, ^*‘^''*‘** 
had i)romised themselves an early submission, or a coinj)arative]y easy con(|ue8t, 
began to doubt whether they had not undertaken a task which was beyond 
their strength, and in which, so far from reaping laurels, they might only be 
doomed to experience disaster after disaster. Such reflections naturally tended 
to produce a degi'ee of timidity as irrational as the ])revious rashness, and 
conjured up difficulties which a bolder spirit of enterprise would have disre- 
garded, or ould have easily overcome. The Qhoorkas, on the other hand, were 
proportionably elated, and obtained a large augmentation of strength from the 
number of new adherents who had formerly kept aloof while the issue seemed • 
doubtful, but were now eager to share in the honours and profits of a warfai*e 
of which the success was now regarded by them as almost certain. Tlie effect 
of these opposite feelings undoubtedly was to give the Avar a new character, 
and protract it long beyond the pei*iod at whicli, if it had commenced more 
prosperously, it would have been brought to a close. 

In the interval between the retreat from Kalunga and the return to it, 

Colonel Mawbey detached Colonel Carpenter with the division to a position on 
the Jumna, where, by commanding the fords, he might cut off the enemy s 
communications between the east and west, and at the same timo encourage 
any of the hill cliiefs who were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 
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A D. 1814 . Ghool'ka rajah. The revolt of the people of J ounsar thus excited, caused so 
much alarm that the Ghoorkas, without waiting to be attacked, hastily evacu- 
Progremof ated the stronghold of Barat. After Colonel Carpenter’s return, and the 
capture of Kalunga, Colonel Mawbej-^ was ordered westward into the valley 
of Karda, with a view to co-operate with the division under General Ochter- 
lony. On the 2()th of December Colonel Mawbey was superseded in the com- 
mand by General Martindale, who, after occupying Nahan, moved to the foot 
of the mountain range, on the highest summit of which Fort Jytak stands, at 
an elevation of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. At the town of Jytak, 
situated at a lower level to the south of the fort, Ranjor Sing Thapa, the son ot 
Amar Sing, the regent or minister, commanding a considerable Ghoorka force. 



Stockaded Position of tub Guookkas at Jytak. — From Prinsep’B Nuirative. 


Oenerni ]iad tliGii lus lioad- Quarters. The fort of Jytak, stronirly situated in the 

Miirtiiidalw ^ ^ ' to ^ 

ropuiBod at angle where two lofty ridges met, was approached by an abrupt and rugged 
ascent* occasionally interrupted by ravines. General Martindale, after recon- 
noitring, saw nothing more hopeful than to deprive the garrison of their supply 
' of water, which appeared to be drawn from springs situated at some distance 
below the fort, by taking possession of a strongly stockaded post situated about 
a mile to the west. Tlie attack was made by two distinct columns, both of 
which having failed to take the enemy by surprise, were defeated in succession 
with severe loss. General Martindale, in consequence of this new disaster, was 
obliged to suspend operations and wait for reinforcements. 

The division of General Ochterlony, whose sphere of action was still farther 
to the west, encountered difficulties which were at least equally great, and 
would doubtless have proved equally disastrous, had not greater skill been 
displayed in surmounting them. The 'Sutlej, after a long course to the 
west, makes an abrupt turn to the south, and thus with its left bank fomis, in 
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two directions, the boundary of a very rugged and mountainous country. Tlie ad. ism. 
tract lying within the angle formed by the river in changing its course, became 
the scene of the military operations, in which General Ochterlony was opposed 
to Amar Sing Thapa, tlie ablest and most distinguished of the Ghoorka leaders, ochteriony. 
Tlie division began to move in the end 
of October, 1814, and on the 2d of No- 
vember arrived at the first and lowest of 
the mountain ranges. Before any further 
progress could be made, it was necessary 
to gain possession of the fort of Nalagerh, 
and the outwork of Taragerh, occupied by 
a Ghoorka garrison, and commanding the 
pass into the mountains. In two days, 
by almost incredible exertion, a battery 
was erected at a sufficient elevation, and 
ojiened with such effect, tliat on the 6th 
tl)e fort was surrendered and tlie outwork 
abandoned. 

The pass being now open, no diffi- 
culty was experienced in reaching its 

summit,** but it was only to come in sight of another obstacle of a more Fort of 
formidable description. 1'his was the fort of Ramghur, seated on a mountain 
summit 4600 feet above the sea. Amar Sing, who- had his head-quarters at 
Arkee, thirty miles north-east of Malaun, on learning the British advance, 
hastened to Ramghur with about 3000 regular troops, and encamped upon its 
ridge, with his right resting on the fort, and his left on a strongly stockaded 
hill, while stockades placed at intervals protected his whole front. The position 
was too strong to be forced, and General Ochterlony therefore determined to 
turn it on the left and assail it from the rear. With this view he proceeded 
till he gained possession of a height seven miles north-east of Ramghur, As 
this position gave him a commanding view of the whole Ghoorka lines, and 
seemed to be the point from which it would be most easy to assail them, he 
determined on the erection of a battery. The labour of transportJng heavy, 
ordnance had again to be endured, and occupied twenty da 3 ’^s. Much of it proved 
to be labour lost, for the battery was so distant that its fire when opened was 
unavailing. To remedy this blunder, Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers was 
detached with a small party to select a nearer spot. He had fotiiid it, and was 
returning to camp, when the Ghoorkas, who had been observing his movements, 
descended in great force from their heights and placed themselves across his 
path. Fortunately a small stone inclosure was near. Here the lieutenant and 
his party gafiantly maintained themselves, till a failure of ammunition compelled 
them to abandon the inclosure and run the gauntlet of the Ghoorka fire. A 
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A.D. 1814. reinforcement sent from the battery was obliged to share their flight, aijd a large 
" proportion of the whole party had fallen before a strong detachment from the 

Repulm At camp arrived, and effectually checked their pursuera This aftair, magnified by 
the enemy into a victory, tended to counteract the moral effect of the advan- 
tages which the division had previously gained. 

General Ochterlony, though aware how much the difficulties with which he 
had to contend could now be increased, was preparing to carry out his plan for 
turning the Glioorka lines, when he received intelligence of the second serious 
repulse at Kalunga. Afraid that a general rising of the whole country might 
ensue, he deemed it prudent to abandon tlie offensive till new reinforcements 
should enable him to resume it with more certainty of success. This period of 
inaction was not unprofitably spent. The country as far as practicable was 
explored, roads practicable both for troops and artillery were formed, and some 
degree of discipline was given to the irregular troops of some petty rajahs, 
whom the presence of a British force had emboldened to throw off the Ghoorka 
\rriviiipfro- yoke. On the 2(1 th of December, after nearly a month had been devoted to 
these useful labours, the expected reinforcements arrived. They consisted of the 
2d battalion of the 7th native infantry and a levy of Sikhs^. General Ochter- 
lony, feeling again strong enough, immediately resumed the offensive by 
sending off a detachment to spread along the enemy’s rear and threaten his 
communications with Arkee and Bilaspoor, by occupying a low range of hills 
on the north-cast of Ramghur. Amar Sing, alarmed at this movement, 
endeavoured to frustrate it by a daring attack on the detachment. The offen- 
sive, however, proved as adverse to him as it had done to the British in their 
encounters, and be sustained a repulse which obliged him to return to his posi- 
tion at Ramghur. The British general, still following out his plan, left Colonel 
Arnold witli a division to watch the enemy's movements, and proceeded with 
the main body towards a mountain ridge, the occupation of which would place 
him between the Sutlej and the Ghoorka fort of Malaun. At the same time he 
sent forward about 2000 troops belonging to the petty Rajah of Hindoor, who had 
early joined him and rendered valuable service. These troops, under the 
command of Captain Ross, took possession of the heights above Bilaspoor, 

, between whose rajah and that of Hindoor a deadly feud had long existed. 
Capture of The succcss of these combined movements soon appeared. Amar Sing, 
Raiiigimr. position was no longer tenable, left a garrison in the fort of 

Ramghur, and hastened with his whole remaining force to the ridge on which 
Malaun stands. Colonel Arnold, thus left at liberty, moved round the opposite 
extremity of the ridge to co-operate with General Ochterlony, and during the 
march received the submission of the Rajah of Bilaspoor, as well as gained 
possession of the fort of Ratangerh, situated opposite to Malaun, and only 
separated from it by a wide and deep ravine. A detachment under Colonel 
Cooper shortly after gained poasession of Ramghur, and dispossessed the 
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Ghoorkas of all their other posts in the south. Thus, by a series of skilful 
movements, General Ochterlony, without a direct encounter with the enemy, 
had obliged them to retire before him till only one place of strength within 
the district remained in their possession. Even this was held by a very preca- 
rious tenure, for on the 1st of April, 1815, Malaun was completely invested. 
An account of the subsequent operations in this quarter must in the meantime 
be postponed, in order to attend to the proceedings of the other two divisions 
of the British army. 

The division under General Wood was not able to take the field before the 
middle of December. Leaving Goruckpoor, he began his march northwards in 
the direction of Palpa, situated about 100 miles W.N.W. of Khatmandoo. In 
order to reach it by the most direct route, it was necessary to traverse a difiicult 
mountain-pass, which was reported to be strongly stockaded, and therefore 
General Wood, understanding that it might be turned by following a different 
route, proceeded on the 3d of January, 1815, to attack the stockade of Jetpoor, 
at the foot of the Majkote Hills, about a mile west of Bhotwal, as in conse- 
.(juence of the new route whicli he meant to follow, it would be necessary to 
carry it. He accordingly advanced with twenty-one^ companies to attack the 
stockade in front, while Major Corny n was detached with seven companies to 
turn it 01 ^ the left. As his information had been imperfect or erroneous, he 
encountered a determined resistance at points where he had not anticipated, 
and became so disheartened, that he despaired of success before there was any 
reasonable ground to doubt of it. He therefore not only ordered a retreat, but, 
assuming that his forces were inadequate to the task assigned him, abandoned 
all idea of offensive operations, and resolved to confine himself to the humbler 
task of preventing the Ghoorkas from making incursions across the frontier. 
Even in this. he was not successful. The Ghoorkas found little difficulty in 
penetrating at many points and committing great devastation. Under these 
circumstances the best thing which occurred to him was to retaliate, and he 
was repeatedly seen vieing with the Ghoorkas as to the amount of injury 
wliich they could mutually inflict on the unoffending inhabitants whose misfor- 
tune it was to dwell on either side of the boundary between British India and 
Nepaul. After persisting for a time in this petty and ignominious warfare, 
the insalubrity of the climate began to tell seriously on the health of the troops, 
and they were finally withdrawn into cantonments at Goruckpoor. ^ 

The division under General Marley, as it was the strongest of all the four, 
was also the one from which the most decisive results were expected. It was 
directed immediately against the capital, and it was therefore presumed that 
if it succeeded, the Ghoorka rajah would have no alternative but to sue for 
peace. It assembled at Dinapore, and on the 23d of November commenced its 
march in the direction of Bettia. To clear the way for its advance, Major 
Bradshaw had been previously det^hed against the ‘Ghoorka posts in the 
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A.D. 1815 . frontier forests. While thus occupied, he succeeded, on the 24?th of November, 
in completely surprising Parsuram Thapa, the governor of the district, who was 

Oeijorai encampcd on the banks of tlie Bhagmate with 400 men. The governor himself 

^>oro1woiis. was among tlie slain, and the whole force was so completely dispersed, that the 
otlicr ])Osts of the district fell without opposition ; and the low swampy and 
unhealthy tract lying at tlic southern outskirts of the Himalaya, and known 
by the name of the Tirai, was formally annexed to the British dominions. 

Thoirinjudi- TliLs first succGSs, had it been properly followed up, would have been the 
])rclude to others of still greater importance, but General Marley, though his 
instructions ordered him to leave his guns in the rear, till he had gained a 
position considerably in advance, chose to wait for them, and waste his time 
in other preliminary arrangements, till the advantage whicli might have been 
taken of the alarm caused by Parsuram Thapa s discomfiture was completely 
lost. The Ghoorkas were not long in penetrating the character of the com- 
mander to whom tliis division of the British troops had been intrusted, and 
were in consequence cinboldeJicd to undertake an enterprise which had the 
effect at tlie very outset of hampering all the future oj^erations of the British. 
To secure the Tirai against any attempt that might be made to I’ecoverit before 
the arrival of the main body, Major Bradshaw stationed three small bodies of 
troops about the distance of twenty miles apart from each other; the central 
one at Baragei'hi, another at Samanpoor on the right, and the third at Parsa 
on the left. General Marley encamped at Lautan, only two miles west of 
Baragerhi, but no ])rceaution was taken foj’ the safety of the outposts of Sainan- 
poor and Parsa. The result which might haye^ been anticipated was soon 
realized. Both posts were suddenly attacked on the 1st of January, 1815. 
The attack on Samanj)()or was a complete surprise, and all the troops at the 
station were killed or dispersed. At Parsa an attack had been expected, an<l 
reinforcements which Iiad been applied for were actually on the way, but 
they only {irrived in time not to frustrate the attack, but merely to cover the 
retreat of the fugitives. 

General TliGsc losses, Sufficiently great in themselves, were rendered disastrous by 

TOtroat. the course which they induced the commander to adopt. Alarmed at the 
number of desertion.s, and even doubtful of the fidelity of those who remained, 
while the terror of a Ghoorka attack, which he would be unable to resist, con- 
tinually haunted him, he saw no safety but in a retrograde movement, in order 
to save the depot of Bettia from capture, and give protection to the Sarum 
frontier. His terrors preceded him, and nothing was talked of at Goruckpoor 
and Tirhoot but the approaching invasion of an overwhelming Glioorka force. 
Nothing but the weakness of the enemy prevented the catastrophe which 
cowardice thus predicted. The effect however was to enable the Ghoorkas to 
recover nearly the whole of the Tirai, and to carry their incursions once more 
into the British territories. General Marley’s mode of conducting the war had 
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l)een severely condemned by the governor-general, and he had in consequence a.d. isis. 
been deprived of the command. He was therefore only waiting for the arrival 
of his succes.sor, General Wood, when he volunteered a stronger proof of du- 
iinbecility than any lie had yet lurnished by suddenly disappearing irom the ofoeuorai 
camp before daylight, without giving the troops any notification of his intention, ^*'‘**^®^* 
or even making any provision for the ordinary routine of command. The 
absence of such an officer could not cause any permanent inconvenience, and as 
the division had received reinforcements which raised it to the number of 13,000, 
it was now better prepared than ever for offeirsive operations. While the 
temporary command was held by Colonel Hick, an affin’r took [dace which threw 
tlic enemy into great alarm and infficted on him considerable loss. Lieutenant 
Lhckersgill, while engaged with a small escort in survejdiig, fell i’l with a party 
of 400 Glioorkas, wlio in the eagerness of pursuit left the cov(T of the forest, 
and followed him in the direction of the British cam] >. Colonel Dick, on hearing 
the firing, sent forvvartl a troop of 100 irregular horse, and fidlowed in j>erson 
witli all the jackets. The Glioorkas, totally unconscious of the snare into which 
Jbhey were running, no sooner saw how th<\y had entangled themselves, than they 
w(u-e seized with jianic, and made an int^ifectual ettbrt to escape. More than 
a hundred, including the commander, were killed, many in atteuijiting to ci'oss 
a stn^am were drowned, and the remainder were either taken i)risoiiers or dis- 
|)orsed. The aff'air, tliough in itself comparatively insignificant, sj)read so much 
alarm among the Glioorkas, that they hastily^ retired from their advanced posts, 
and allowed the Tirai to be again occupied by the British. 

Considering the pusillanimous course which General Wood had followed at 
tlie head of liis own division, one is at a loss to account for the infatuation 
which selected him for this new and more important command. When lie 
arrived in the en<l of February, 1815, the unhealthy season wfis still a month 
distant, find there was therefore room for much active service. He thouglit 
otlicrwise, find after marching and countermarching as if for the mere pur])Ose 
of assuring himself that the Glioorkas had really abandoned the lowhincls, and 
had no intentuin of disputing the possession of them, he returned to the frontier, 
and ])laced the army in cantonments. Tlic advance on Kliatmandoo, the great The advance 
object of the campaign, was thus abandoned without having been once seriously 
attenqited. In other quarters greater activity was displayed, find better results 
were obtained. Captain (now Major) Latter, who, with his small detachment, was 
stationed on the banks of the Coosy, not only accomplished the defensive object 
jirimarily contemplated, but drove the Ghoorkas from all their positions, gained 
possession of the province of Moorang, and formed an important alliance with the 
Kajfili of Sikhim. In the province of Kumaon, forming the very centre of the 
Ghoorka conquests, successes of still greater conseijuence were accomplished. The 
Rajah Chautra Bam Sak, who had been compelled to yield to the Ghoorka yoke, 
was with his people groaning under it, and ready to embrace any opportunity 
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which promised the means of deliverance. The inhabitants of the adjoining pro- 
vince of Ghurwal were similarly affected. Dislike to the rule of the Rajah of 
Serinagur had induced them to countenance a Ghoorka invasion, but having soon 
found that in changing masters tliey had not improved their condition, they 
were again ready for a new revolution. It was resolved to turn these circum- 
stances to account, and Colonel Gardner, after raising an irregular force 
of about 3000 men, began on the 15th of February, 1815, to ascend the hills in 
tlie direction of Almora. He wiis shortly after followed by another body of 
irregulars under Captain Hearsiiy. As Colonel Gardner advanced, the Ghoorkas 
were driven successively from all their posts, and obliged at last to concen- 
trate on the ridge on which Almora stands. Captain Hearsay, after commen- 
cing with similar ])i-omise of success, and capturing Chumpawut, the aipital of 
the district, was suddenly attacked while engaged in the siege of a liill-fort, 
defeated, and taken prisoner. 

The importance of the operations in Kurnaon having now been practically 
tested. Colonel Nicolls was sent tliitlier with a body of about 2000 regular 
troops, and a proportion of field artillery. Having arrived on the 8th of April, 
and assumed the command, he detached Major Paton against Hastee Dal 
Chautra, the officer who had defeated Captain Hearsay, and who, after lodging 
his prisoner in Almora, had proceeded to the north-west to oecui)y a mountain 
pass. An encounter took phice, and after a spirited struggle, in which the 
Ghoorkas lost their commander, tliey were j^ut to flight. Before they were 
permitted to recover from the effects of theii* discomfiture, the stockades in 
front of Almoi*a were attacked, and gallantly carried. Not a moment was 
lost in preparing to attack the foH, and the very next morning the mortars 
opened upon it with destructive effeck Bam Sak, who defended it, had not 
hitherto sliown any symptoms of the disaffection which he was supposed to 
entertain. He had even indignantly rejected the advantageous offers made to 
tem[)t his fidelity. The bombardment was more effectual. Shortly after it 
commenced, crowds of deserters began to flock into the British camp, and a 
flag of truce announced the readiness of the garrison to capitulate. The terms 
were that the Ghoorkas should be permitted to retii‘e across the Kalee with 
their arms and personal effects, and that not only the fort of Almora, but the 
entire provinces of Kurnaon and Ghurwal should be ceded to the British. 
This was un([uestionably the most triumphant result which the Nepaulesc war 
had yet yielded. 

Still farther west, though General Martindale in the Dehra Doon still 
remained before Jytak, and had abandoned all hope of reducing it except by 
famine, General Ochteiiony was continuing his more brilliant career. After 
seizing all the enemy's posts and confining them to the heights of Malaun, he 
determined to break through the line of their defences. These stretched along 
the summit of the mountain between Malauu on the right, and the fort of 
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^urajghur on the left. Still fiirther to the right, at not much less elevation a.d. isia 
than Malaun, stood the fort of Ratanghur which had been captured by Colonel 
Arnold. At some distance on the slope below Malaun lay the Ghoorka canton- conemi 


Ooliterlony'B 


ments protected by strong stockades. In the line of stockades which stretched moowisw. 
along the ridge between Malaun and Surajghur, the British commander 
detected two a&sailable points, Ryla and Deothul, the possession of which would 
enable him to cut off Malaun from most of its dependent outworks. Ryla was 
gallantly attacked and secured on the night of the 1 -itli of April, 1 81 5. At 
daybreak of the following morning Deothul was likewise carried, but two other 



View op Almora. — From a drawing by Mamon, in Library of Eiwt India Ifpiise. 


operations which liad been carried on simultaneously were less fortunate. To nip-aater ami* 

* n t • t 1 1 taiiietl by 

divert the attention of the enemy during the attack on these posts, two uritiah do- 
detachments were sent from opposite directions against the cantonments. The **‘'*^“®”*' 
one moved off' from the column advancing to the attack of Deothul, while the 
other iiroceeded from the fort of Ratanghur. Though nothing more than a 
diversion was proposed, much more appears to have been attempted. The 
iletacliment from Ratangliur was in consequence thrown into complete con- 
fusion by a furious onset, and pursued by the Ghoork^JS with great slaughter. 

The other detachment made good its footing, so far as to be able to j*emain on 
the defensive till tlie evening, when it was withdrawn. On the capture of 
Deothul an attempt >ivas made to seize a stockade within battering distance of 
Malaun, but was so resolutely met, that the assailants were seized with panic 
and driven back in the utmost confusion. 

The jiossession of Deothul was so obviously fraught with danger to the Attacijon 
enemy that a fierce struggle was foreseen, and as far as possible provided ^**°*^’*^* 
against, by strengthening it with reinforcements, protecting it with a species of 
stockade, and planting two field-pieces upon it. The anticipated attack took 
place on the IGth of April. It was headed by Bhakti Sing Thapa, a distin- 
guished Ghoorka leader, and supported by Amar Sing In person. At daybreak 
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A D. the enem}'' was seen advancing in a semicircle along the ridge and its twi^ 
declivities, so as to envelope the position and turn both its flanka The charge 
TheGhoorka was fierce and resolute, the Ghoorkas advancing to the very muzzle of the guns, 

attack on t* 

Deatiiui and returning repeatedly to the charge in the face of showers of grape. The 
lepuiBod. after it had been persisted in for two hours, having slackened, Colonel 

Tljompson, wlio commanded the post, seized the opportunity to order a charge 
with tlie bayonet. It was completely successful, and the Ghoorkas, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle, fled in disorder. Bhakti Sing lay dead on the 
field with 500 of his. country men, and Amar Sing collecting his scattered troops 
retired into Malaun. He was now so completel^^ crest-fallen that lie offered 
scarcely any resistance to the subsequent operations for completely investing it. 
On the 8th of May a battery of heavy guns began to play on the works, and 
lowcuhya preparations for the assault had become visible, when the great body of the 

oonveutitni. , i i i i 

garrison, unable either to induce Amar Sing to surrender or to endure tlie 
privations of a I'igorous blockade, loft the fort without arms, and gave them- 
selves up to the nearest British post. As a show of resistance continued, tlic‘ 
breaching battery «again opened on the lOtli. Its destructive effects convinced 
Am,*ir Sing of tlie uselessness of further resistance, and he sent his son on the 
following morning to intimate his desire to negotiate. By tlie conveiition 
with him, it was stipulated that tlie Ghoorkas should cede all their territories 
west of tlie Jumna, and that he himself, and all the members of the Thapa 
lamily, together .with the garrison of Malaun and part of that of Jytak, should 
be allowed to return to Nepaul with their personal property and their arms. 
Many of the privates, instead of going to Neiiaul, jircferrcd entering the British 
service, and were formed into battalions for duty in the higliland districts. 
Nojrotiatioiw xliG govemmcnt of Nepaul saw the necessity of suing for peace. With this 
view Bam Sak Ohaiitra was emploja^d to communicate with the British com- 
missioner in Kumaon, and Gaj Rfij Misr, the Gooroo or spiritual teacher of the 
late Rajah Rana Bahadur, was summoned fi*om his retirement at Benares, and 
sent as envoy to Colonel Bradshaw, whom the governor-general liad empowered 
to conclude a peace on the following conditions: — the cession of the hill country 
west of the Kaloe or Gogra — the abandonment of all claims on the lands in 
dispute before the war commenced — the cession of the Tirai throughout its 
whole extent — tlie restoration of a tract wliich had been fcik^^n from the Rajah 
of Sikhim, now become a Bi itish ally — and tlie admission of a British resident 
at Khatmandoo. When those terms were made known to the Gooroo, he ob- 
jected particularly to the cession of the Tirai, which, by stripping the nobles and 
ministers of their jaghires, would leave them without support, as well as deprive 
the country of the main source from wliicli its supplies of gi’ain were obtained, 
and the admission of a resident, who, it was feared, might repeat the coursfe 
taken in Oude, and ultimately appropriate all the real powers of government. 
A long negotiation enfeued, during which the Nepaulese showed themselves 
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well acquainted with all the wiles of diplomacy. Ultimately, however, every ad. isio. 
point in dispute seemed to be arranged, and on the 2d of December, 1815, the 
treaty was duly executed at Segoulee by the British agent and the Nepaulese Treaty con- 

• • 1 1 j *x* • 111 1 eluded but 

commistsioners, the latter promising that the ratitication would, be returned notmtiflea 
from Khatmandoo in fifteen days. The governor-general, flattering himself noi»iui«>u 
that a war of which he had become heartily tired was now advantageously 
ended, ratified the treaty on the 9tli of December. The Rajah of Nepaul took 
the matter more coolly’, and instead of the ratification, the commissioners 
received a letter from the regent, informing them that through the iAfluence of 
Amar Sing Thapa the war party was again in the ascendant. After such an 
evasion, it might have seemed that the only dignified course left was to declare 
the negotiation at an end and recommence hostilities. Strange to say, the 
governor-general was now of a spirit so different from that which lie had 
displayed at the outset, that he allowed his agent almost to solicit the ratifica- 
tion, by holding out hopes that, if it were given, the terms of the treaty would 
not be rigorously enforced. It appeal^, in fact, that be was now willing not 
.only to leave tlie Nejiaulese in jiossession of the Tirai, but to make them a 
present of the very disti'icts which had been the whole cause of the war. The 
ground on which the governor-general justified this extraordinary concession 
was, t]iat*the districts, though worth fighting for as a point of honour, were 
otherwise of no real value, and therefore, after the Nepaulese had yielded the 
point of honour by ceasing to claim them as a right, nothing was lost by 
allowing them to resume possession of them as a favour. Surely if the districts 
wei’e so worthless, the point of honour supjiosed to be involved might, and 
ought to have been satisfied by some milder method than a bloody and pro- 
tracted war. 

The relaxation of demands by the governor-general at the very time when u^newai m 
Ujo prevaricating conduct of tlie Nepaulese government made it more than ever 
iinpei'ative to insist upon tliem, produced the result which has almost invariably 
been realized when negotiating with native states. Mode]*ation was mistaken 
for conscious weakness, and the court of Khatmandoo, which had ])reviously 
been willing to purchase peace on any terms, began to question the piopriety 
of even desiring it. The negotiation was indeed nominally continued, but 
every day made it more and more apparent that the real object was to spin out 
the time till the pro]>er season for action had passed away. This conviction 
having at length forced itself on the governor-general, he ordered hostilities to 
be vigorously renewed. General (now Sir David) Ochterlony, having been 
vested with the chief command, political as well as military, took the field in 
the beginning of February, 181G, with an army of nearly 17,000 men, which 
he^arranged in four brigades. One of these he detached by the right to pene- 
trate by Harikurpoor, and another to the left to penetrate by Ramnuggur, 
while with the other two he set out* on the 12th of February, and marched 
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through the forest to the foot of the Chiriaghati Pass. This pass, formed by 
the bed of a mountain torrent, was not only difficult in itself from natural 
obstacles, but was defended by successive tiers of stockades. It could hardly 
have been forced at all, and certainly not without a very serious loss. Fortu- 
nately another pass was discovered, which, though even more difficult than the 
other, presented the great advantage of being undefended. It was a deep 
ravine, with rugged and precipitous sides, covered with overhanging trees, 
which nearly excluded the light. At night on the 14th of Februarj^ Sir David 
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Ocliterlony, ]e«aving the fourtli brigade at the mouth of tlie ravine, began to 
ascentl it with the third brigade, he himself leading at the head of his majesty's 
87th regiment, by a path so narrow as seldom to afford room for more than a 
single file. After proceeding thus for some distance, the gi-ound became more 
open, till a water-course was entered, and found to lead to the base of a steep 
acclivity about 300 feet higli. With infinite difficulty, by laying hold of 
boughs and projecting rocks, the advance clambered up, and by eight in the 
morning had gained the summit. It was ten at night before the rest of the 
troops and two field-pieces were got up. The three following days were spent 
by the pioneers in making the ascent practicable for the conveyance of stores 
and ammunition, but the main difficulty had now been overcome, and the 
troops were able to advancjje without encountering any very serious obstacle. 
On the day after the ascent the general arrived at Hetaunda on the banks of 
the Raptee, and was delighted by the junction of the 4th brigade. The 
Ghoorkas, on finding that the Chiriaghati Pass was turned, had abandoned 
their stockades, and allowed the brigade to ascend without opposition. 

Oil the 27th of February Sir David Ochterlony arrived in the vicinity of 
Mukwanpoor, and endamped on a level *about two miles to the south of its 
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fortified heights. A village on the left, which a strong detachment of the a d. isia. 
enemy had abandoned, was immediately occupied, but only to become the scene 
of a desperate struggle, for the enemy, apparently convinced that they had Fmther 
done wrong in retiring,. no sooner saw the position occupied than they returned 
to attempt the recovery of it. As it was only held by three companies of 
native infantry and forty men of the 87th, the assailants probably anticipated 
an easy conquest, but reinforcements continued to pour in from both sides, till 
tlie engagement became almost general. The Ghoorkas sent down at least 2000 
men from the heights. All their efforts, however, though made and main- 
tained with their usual dauntless valour, proved unavailing, and they were 
finally repulsed with a very heavy loss. On the day after this affair the first 
brmade, under Colonel Nicolls, arrived. It had ascended by a pass to the north 
of Karnnuggur, and then marched witliout opposition up the valle}’^ of the 
llaptee. The second brigade, under Colonel Kelly, was also advancing. It had 
' arrived at the foi’t of Harikurpoor by selecting a mountain pass which was not 
stockaded, and almost immediately gained a commanding position, from which 
l>ho Ghoorkas endeavoured in vain to dislodge it. This failure so disheartened 
the garrison of the fort that it was forthwith evacuated without further struggle, 

^ ufi.eaco 

The successes with which the new campaign liAd opened had changed the ratified 
views of ijie Nepaulesc chiefs, and the peace party once more predominated. NcpauieKe. 
Hence, as Sir David Ochterlony was preparing for the siege of Mukwanpoor, 
the commandant, who was a brother of the regent, sent a messenger to intimate 
to him that he luul received the ratified treaty from Khatrnandoo, and recpiested 
ptirmission to send it to liim in charge of an agent. On the 8d of Marcli the 
agent arrived, and as the document was duly executed, hostilities of course 
ceased, but not till consent had been given to an additional article, which 
stipulated that the ceded territory should include-thc valley of the llaptee, and 
wliatever had been coiKpiored during the actual campaign. At the time when 
the cession of the Tirai was demanded by the British government, the objection 
that it would leave many of the princiyial chiefs without the means of support 
was met by a pi'oposal from the governor-general to grant pensions to those 
whom the cession would deprive of their jaghires. This proposal was submitted 
to with great reluctance, because, as it was justly argued, the pensioned lords 
would be more likely to favour British interests than those of their own sove- 
reign, Much gratification was therefore felt by the rajah when the Honourable 
Mr. Gardner, who had been appointed British resident at Khatrnandoo, was 
authorized by the governor-general to propose ihat the pensions should be 
commuted for a grant of lands. The arrangement was at once entered into, 
and the Nepaulese, who had previously been gratuitously reinstated in the 
Tirai, could henceforth boast that, after all the disasters which the war had 
caused them, they remained at the conclusion- of it in possession of a portion of 
the very lands which it was the avowed object of the war to wrest from them. 

VoL. III. ' 20^ 
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A.D. 1810. It must still be admitted that after all these cessions, considerable territorial 
^ acquisitions remained with the Company. The magnificent provinces of Kumaon 
Remiitofthe and Ghurwal had been formally annexed to the British dominions, and several 
n^uImo though left nominally independent, were placed under restrictions 

which made all their military resources available for British purposes. The 
treaty with the Rajah of Sikhim Wtos also an excellent stroke of policy, as *it 
interposed an insurmountable barrier between Nepaul and Bootan, and thus 
made it impossible for these two states to go to war with each other, as they 
ceased to be contiguous, and therefore could not engage in hostilities without 
violating territory which belonged to the Company, or which the Company 
was pledged to protect. There can scarcely be a doubt that, but for this inter- 
position of Sikhhn, the Ghoorkas, whefi deprived of their western conqu^ts, 
would have endeavoured to compensate themselves by the subjugation of Bootan. 
jiisaione Though the war never extended beyond the territories belonging to or claimed 

Ghwrkas by Ncpaul, the Ghoorkas, when they commenced hostilities, were not without the 
ojurtT*"*' hope of being joined by powerful allies. They had made application in every 
quarter which gave any promise of success. A correspondence between Scindia 
and the Ghoorka government was actually intercepted. The Pindarees were 
also applied to, and Runject Sin^ was ttimpted by the offer of a large sum, 
together with the fort of Malaun, in return for his assistance. During the 
early reverses which tlie British arms sustained, the Ghoorkas flattered them- 
selves with the hope of a general rising among the native powers of Hindoostan. 
They did not even confine to India their applications for aid, but sent a mission 
to the court of Ava and endeavoured to engage the Emperor of China in their 
(piarrel. They had, as already explained, acknowledged themselves to be tlie 
emperor s tributaries, and partly on this ground, and still more on the false 
allegation that the English were making war upon them, merely because they 
had refused them a passage into the Chinese tenitory, tljey earnestly solicited 
him to assist them, either with money or with an army. The Chinese, though 
doubting the truth of this statement, indulged their naturally suspicious temper 
so far as to send an army to the frontier. It did not arrive, however, till 
hostilities were at an end, and the governor-general had, by explanation, 
convinced the Chinese authorities that the Ghoorka statement as to the cause 
of the war was unfounded. Their OAvn shrewdness, indeed, had previously 
led them to the same conclusion. ‘^Such absurd measures as those alluded to,” 
they observed, “appear quite inconsistent with the usual wisdom of the 
English and the Ghoorka statement was declared to be manifestly false, 
because the English, if they had wished to invade the Chinese dominions, 
could have found a nearer route than through Nepaul. The authorities in 
England, though doubtful at first of the necessity of the war, and of the wisdom 
of the plan adopted in conducting it, were delighted with the final result. The 
crown testified approbation by conferring" on the governor-general the title of 
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Marquis of Hastings, and on the commander the baronetage already mentioned, a d. isis. 
while the courts of directors and proprietors not only concurred in unanimous 
votes of thanks to tliem and the officers and men engaged, but bestowed on Sir 
David Ochteiiony a well-earned pension of £1000 a year. 

During the war in Nepaul, transactions of some importance took place in state of 
other quarters. The native state of Cutch, consisting of a kind of peninsula, cutch. 
cimnected with Scinde on the nortli and with 
Gujerat on the east by a very extensive salt 
marsh called the Ran or Runn, and bounded 
on the south by tlie Gulf of Cutch, and on 
the west by the Indian Ocean, was nominally 
under the government of a ruler with the 
title of Row Raidhan, but had become really 
subject to two adventurers, the one Hans-raj, 
a Hindoo merchant, and the other Futteh 
Mahomed, the commander of a body of Arab 
mercenaries. The two, in their struggle for 
supremacy, courted the interference of the 
Britisli government, which, however, inter- 
posed only so tar as seemed necessary to pro- 
tect the territories of the Guicowar from 
Cutch depredation. The contest seemed ter- Arab mercenakikb in pay of thk uow of cutcu. 

From Sin. PobUit’* Cutch. 

minated by the death of Hans-raj in 1809, and 

the consequent undisputed ascendency of liis competitor, but in 1813 the confu- 
sion became worse than ever. In that year, both Futteh Mahomed and tlie Row 
died, and the succession was disputed. Tlie Row, who had em])raced Mahome- 
tanism, left a son, Bharmalji, by a Mahometan wife. The Jhaneja Rajpoot, of 
wliom the Row was the head, refused to acknowledge his legitimacy, and gave 
their allegiance to Lakpati, the late Row s nephew. The civil war whicli ensued nritinii in- 
was tlms partly of sr religious character, and continued to rage with such alterna- 
tions o# success, that regular government almost ceased to exist. The chiefs there- 
fore followed their natural bent, and not satisfied with the narrow limits of 
Cutch, crossed the Runn on foot and the gulf in boats, and carried their depreda-* 
lions over the whole of the adjoining territory, carrying off tlie cattle, burning 
the villages, and murdering the inhabitants. As the Guicowar, whose territory 
was thus ravaged, was an ally of the British and under their jTi’otection, it 
became necessary, after remonstrance had proved in vain, to send a body of 
troops against Bhooj, the capital of Cutch. Here both the competitors for the 
throne were resident. They had cemented their quarrel by a compromise 
which left Bharmalji in possession of the sovereignty; but the anarchy which 
previously prevailed was scarcely diminished, since the new sovereign, so far 
from suppressing the marauders, iiaade common caus.e with them, and even 
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fomented disturbances in Kattiwar, the province of Gujerat immediately 
opposite to the Gulf of Cutch. His defiance, indeed, was so openly declared, 
that he ordered a native agent whom the British Iiad stationed in Bhooj to 
withdraw, and had a large body of Arabs on the march to assist the rebels in 
Kattiwar, when they learned that the rebellion was suppressed. 

Colonel East, bv whose exertions a rebellion, which thus threatened to 

. • 

assume more formidable dimensions, had been nipped in the bud, was directed to 
advance into Cutch for the purpose of punishing this ovei’t act of hostility, and 
taking such measures as might be necessary to prevent a repetition of it. In 
pursuance of these objects he crossed the Runn in December, 1815, and pro* 
c(ieded towards Anjar. It was held by a son of the late Futteh Mahomed, 
who made friendly professions, and at the same time gave the lie to them, by 
ordering the wells on the British line of inarch to be jioisoned. To punish his 
treachery, batteries were erected against his fort, and when a practicable breach 
was effected, he only saved himself from worse consequences by surrendering 
Anjar, and ceding along with it the small port of Juncr, on the Gulf of Cutch. 
The Row, deterred by this first result of the campaign, prevented the cajiture of 
his capital by a timely submission, and entered into a treaty which bound him 
not only to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the devastations 
of his marauders, but to assist in putting them down, and acknowledg^e himself 
a British tributary by the annual payment of £7000. In return he was taken 
under British protection, and established in full possession of the districts which 
refractory duels had wrested from liim. After the pacification of Cutch, 
Colonel East returned to Kattiwar, and took the most effectual method of sup- 
})ressing tlie piracy for which tlie Gulf of Cutch had long been notorious, bj^ 
dispossessing the chiefs along its southern shore, and suljecting their harbours 
and strongholds to British authority. Among the places captui’cd on this 
occasion was Dwaraka, situated near the north-west extremity of the Kattiwar 
peninsula, and famous throughout India for its great temple of Krishna. 

The next scene of disturbance requiring notice is Hyderabad, the capital of 
the INizain. Under the arrangement which had given the chief management 
of affairs to Chandu Lai, and rendered him at the same time completely subser- 
vient to the British resident, the Nizam, and his favourite minister Moonir-ul- 
Moolk, had ceased to interfere in public business, and found more congenial 
employment in grovelling indulgences. The Nizam’s sons did not bear tlieir 
exclusion from office so coolly, and compensated tbemselves by becoming the 
heads of I’iotous brawlers and contending factions. The two youngest sons in 
particular, surrounded by a band of profligate retainers, kept the city in constant 
alarm by their lawless proceedings. The Nizam would rather not have inter- 
fered, but the remonstrances of the resident obliged him to bestir himself, and 
* h"e issued oi’ders that tlie necessary steps should be taken to restrain them. The 
body of troops sent for this purpose found Jthe task more difficult than had been 
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anticipated. On approaching the palace, the retainers of the princes opened a a,d. isis. 
heavy fire, and killed a British officer of the resident s escort. In the struggle 
which ensued, tlie defence of the princes was so well maintained, that the inaurreo- 
British detachment, after blowing open the palace gates, were unable to advance, llytierahatl 
and deemed it prudent to retire for reinforcements. During the ensuing night 
the whole city was in commotion, and courtiers were not wanting to advise the 
Nizam tliat he could not do better than free himself at once from the British 
yoke, by overwhelming the troops at the residency before the reinforcements 
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(*oulJ arrive. He listened to better advice, an<l instead of taking a course by 
which he must inevitably have been ruined, by withdrawing all countenance 
from the princes, he made them aware of the gulf on which they stood, and 
convinced them that they had no alternative but to submit. They were 
oblig(id n<jtwithstandiug to pay the penalty of their misconduct, and were con- 
iined in the old fortress of Golconda. 

Another distmbance, orii»:inatiug in more trivial causes, threatened to pro- opiK^situm 

® ^ ^ ofthollhi- 

diicc more serious results. The inhabitants of India dread nothing so much as iiooBt<»new 
innovation, and have an esj)ecial abhorrence of taxation, when it presents itself 
under a new form. This latter feeling receives an easy explanation, when it is , 
remembered how much they have suffered from tlie extortion (^f their lulers, 
and how often occasion has been taken to convert some small assessment, 
imposed ostensibly for some distinct and temporary purjjose, into a permanent, 
indefinite, and oj)i)ressive bunlen. The land had always been the main source 
of revenue, and the share of its produce demanded by government, though often 
oppressive in its amount, was seldom openly resisted. Tlie payment of it was 
looked upon as a kind of law of nature, and, however much it might be grumbled 
at, excited neither disappointment nor indignation. With a new tax the case 
was entirely different, and hence, when the government of Bengal in 1813, | 
during the administration of Lord Minto, endeavoured £o increase the revenue ^ 
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by a house tax, the opposition was so general and determined, that nothing but 
a repeal could quiet it. At Benares, in particular, the inhabitants desisted from 
their ordinary employments, shut their shops, and encamping in the open fields 
at a sliort distance from the city, sent a petition to the magistrate, in which 
they declared that tliey would never return to their liomes till the tax was 
removed. This passive i*esistance was more eftectual than any violent outbreak 
could have been in convincing the government of the necessity of yielding, and 
khe idea of increasing the public revenue by a house tax was abandoned. 

Government tljough defeated was xejy unwilling to acknowledge it, and in 
the following year endeavoured to establish the principle of a house assessment 
by confining it to police y)urposes, and giving it the form of a voluntary pay- 
ment, by leaving it to the inhabitants to assess themselves in their different 
wards by means of committees of their own selection. At first, the only cities 
so assessed were Dacca, Patna, and Moorshedabad, but when the precedent was 
by this means secui*eJ, the sphere of its oi>eratioii was largely extended, and 
embraced, in addition to the lower provinces, the districts of Benares and 
Bareilly. Though strong dissatisfaction with the assessment was generally 
felt, Benares was contented to rest satisfied with its former victory, and con- 
sented, not without manifest repugnance, to pay its quota of assessment. The 
opposition of Bareilly was not so easily oyercome. This city, situat/ed not far 
from the centre of the Rohilla country, contained among its inhabitants not a 
few families who had fallen from high rank and wealth into comparative insig- 
nificance, and could trace their sad reverse of fortune to the iniquitous bargain 
by which Warren Hastings sold them to the Nabob of Oude. The injustice 
which they had suffered on this and on other occasions still rankled in theii* 
hearts, and as it was imy)ossible that they could feel any real attachment to a 
government which had so used them, they were ready to lay hold of any real or 
imaginary grievance which would enable them to give free vent to their dissatis- 
faction. The military and turbulent propensities of the population generally, 
easily induced them' to take part in any commotion however occasioned, and 
there were besides several local causes of animosity. The Jcotwal, or head of 
the police, o])noxious to the Mahometans merely because he was a Hindoo, 
had made himself generally detested by his overbearing conduct, and the British 
magistrate, instead of conciliating good-will by frank and courteous manners, 
bad acted as if be thouglit that his dignity could only be preserved by distant 
and haughty airs, which so offended the more respectable native families, that 
they kept aloof from all friendly intercourse with him. The materials being 
thus prepared, any spark was sufficient to excite the conflagration. 

An assessment for municipal police Wcos not an absolute novelty in Bareilly. 
In the principal thoroughfares the shopkeepers had been accustomed to provide 
for the security of their property by a moderate police rate. On their part, 
tlien, the only objection felt to the rate'was its increased amount. This was 
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doubtless a grievance, but it was light compared with the grievance felt by a.u. isis, 
those who, formerly exempted from the rate, were now for the first time to be 
subjected to it. The chief persons in this position were the reduced families Obnoxiow 
already mentioned. In the midst of their poverty most of them managed to at 

keep as many retainers as were quite sufficient for their own protection, and the 
effect of the new rate was therefore only to increase their burdens, without 
conferring upon them any benefit. No doubt they might dismiss retainers and 
leave it to the municipal police to protect them. This, however, was the very 
last step which they were disposed to take. To dismiss their retainers was to 
subject them to what they considered degradation; and a tax wliich threatened 
to compel them to do this was not only disliked as a burden, but repudiated 
as an insult. 

The attempt to obtain a voluntary assessment by means of committees oflAttempt to 

. . . . . enforoeit. 

the inhabitants having entirely failed in Bai'eilly, the magistrate ordered the 
kvtival to apportion and levy it at his own disci’etion. In performing this 
task, which must under any circumstances have been attended with much diffi- 
culty, he is said to have proceeded with the greatest harshness, threatening the 
lower orders with the stocks, and the higher with chains and imprisonment. 

While the whole city was thus in a ferment, and the popular indignation at its 
height, on^ of the police peons, when resisted in levying the tax, wounded a 
woman. The populace immediately placed her on a bed, and carried her to 
the mufti Mahomed Arwaz, whose sanctity was held in the highest reputation 
throughout Roliilcund. He had early countenanced the popular excitement, and 
on being thus appealed to, advised that the woman should be forthwith taken 
to the magistrate’s residence. The answer obtained there was, that the. woman 
must lodge her complaint before the proper court in due form. The excitement 
and irritation were too great to be appeased by a regular process, and the mufti 
greatly increased both, by declaring that, if justice was to be so dispensed, no 
‘ man's life or honour was safe. Mobs now began to assemble in the streets, 
and assumed so threatening an appearance near the mufti’s house that it was 
deemed necessary to disperse them. On the appearance of the magistrate at 
the head of a few horsemen and sepoys, it was suspected that he meant to , 
apprehend the mufti. This the multitude were determined not to permit, and 
an encounter took place, during which some lives were lost, and the mufti 
made his escape. 

A general insurrection was now imminent. The green flag of Islam, hoisted inBuirection 
on the slirine in which the mufti had taken refuge, announced to the faithful 
that their religion was in danger, and in addition to those in Bareilly itself, 
crowds of fanatics began to flock in from the neighbouring towns. In the 
course of two days about 6000 men appeared in arms. The officials on their 
pan were not idle. The force at their immediate command amounted to 420 
men, with two guns, while reinforcements were hastening forward by forced 
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A.D. 1815 . marches from Moradabad. Meantime a parley with the insurgents took place, 
and tlie mufti would gladly have escaped from the storm which he had raised, 
inminwtion It was beyond his power, and the insurgents, left to their own guidance, dictated 
as their only terms that the tax should be abolished — that the kotwal should 
be delivered up to punishment for the blood which had been shed — that the 
families of the sufferers should be provided for — and that a general amnesty 
should be proclaimed. As these terms were at once refused, the rioters lost 
not a moment in proceeding to extremes, by shooting down a j^'outh^ the son of 
one of the judges of the circuit court, as he was passing unarmed from one 



military post to another, and then making a sudden onset on the troops within 
the town before the expected reinforcements arrived. The result was not long 
doubtful. Tlie insurgents, first resisted and then pursued, fled, leaving behind 
them about 400 dead, and a greater number of wounded and prisoners. The 
defeat was most oyiportune, as there cannot be a doubt that a first success on 
the part of the populace would have been followed by a general rising. No 
attempt was made to renew tlie conflict The mufti and other ringleaders 
escaping beyond the Company's bounds were not sought after, and the few 
trials which took place terminated without conviction, either from want of 
evidence or because leniency seemed preferable to severity. 

Disturb Before resuming the general narrative there is only one other disturbance 

anotts ill tho . . , ^ , 

Doab. which requires to be noticed at present. The locality was the Doab. The talook- 
dars there had managed, during the anarchy which prevailed, to seize large tracts 
of property to which they had no legal claim, and to exercise powers of jurisdic- 
tion which converted them into petty sovereigns. Under the license thus per- 
mitted them they had multiplied the numbers of their military retainers, and 
erected forts which they held as their own in defiance of all authority. The 
confusion and oppression which ensued* may easily be imagined. The people 
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appealed in vain to the paramount power, and it was soon seen that all efforts to 
relieve them would be unavailing, unless the strongholds in which their oppres- 
sorsdiad entrenched themselves were dismantled. It was necessary to begin 
with an example, and for this purpose Dyaram, as zeminadar or talookdar of 
Hatras and various other districts, was selected as at once one of the largest and 
most refractory. His capital of Hatras, situated in the district of Alighur, about 
thirty miles north of Agra, consisted as usual of a town and a fort, the former 
inclosed by a wall and a ditch, and the latter perched on an eminence, and so 
fortified with walls, towers, and bastions, as to be regarded as ii place of con- 
siderable strength. Dyaram’s whole force was about 3500 cavalry and 4500 
infantry. He made a ready profession of allegiance to the British government, 
but on being called to give a proof of it by disl)anding his troo[)s apd dis- 
mantling his fort, gave an answer which showed that nothing short of cf»m- 
pulsion would suffice. A stixmg division under General Marshall accordingly 
inai'clied against Hatras, and completely invested it on the 12th of Februaiy, 
1816. By the 23d tlie walls of the town were efiectually breached, but the 
•garrison, on seeing pi*eparations to storm, retreated into the fort. The siege of 
it was immediately commenced by the erection of powerful batteries, which 
f)pcned their fire from numerous mortars and breaching-guns with such destruc- 
tive effect, that Dyaram"*saw the uselessness of further defence. This conviction 
was hastened by a tremendous explosi(ln, caused by the falling of a shMl u[)on 
a powder nmg?izine ; aiid at midnight of the 2d of March he consulted his own 
snfety by quitting the fort with a small body of retainers, who, though discov- 
ered, and attacked by a body of dragoons, fouglit their way, and made good 
llieir retreat, after ijiflicting more loss than they received. This success was 
attributed not more to their courage than to the. C()m}>leteness of their armour, 
consisting ]>art1y of back and breast plates, and gauntlets of steel. After 
Dyaram s escape little resistance was offered, and the ca])ture and demolition of 
the fort produced such an effect on the other talookdars, that they hastened to 
give in their submission. 
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Uotonuiiiation to put down the predatory system — Itelations between the Guicowar and the Peishwa — 
MisHinn of (iiungadhur Sastree — His aasassiriation — Trimbukjec Dainglia, the Peishwa^s favourite, 
jicrcusod and imprisoiKul at Tanna — Proposed alliance with the Nabobs of Bhopaul and Saugur— *- 
Sul»sidiary alliance with Nagjioor — Tlie Pindarees — ^Their origin — Their leaders — Their systcjui of 
plunder — The giivernor- general’s jxdiijy in regard to them — New treaty with Sciudia — New alliances 
— Apa Sahib, Rajah of Berar — Trimbukjee Dainglia escapes from Tanna — Proceeding’s at l^oonah — 
New tr(‘:ity witli the l*eish\v:i. 


T tlie time when tlie Nepaulese war commenced it was foreseen 
that in various othei* quarters hostilities could not be distant. 
Tlie policy of non-interference had aceomjilished the short- 
sighkid and selfish views which had led to its adoption. It 
had indeed left the native states to carry on their quarrels in 
their own way, and tlius involved tlicm in interminable intestine dissensions, but 
it had not thereby secured the territories of the Company from aggression, or 
enabled them to disjiense with a large military establishment. While the strong 
were permitted with impunity to prey iijion the weak, and none^elt secure but 
those Avho were able to rep(d force by force, all idea of amic^xable and legal settle- 
ment was necessarily abandoned, and a species of general anarchy prevailed. 
As a necessary consequence the jn’edatory system, which had always been one of 
the greatest curses of India, received a new development, and bands of armed 
marauders were rapidly spreading over the whole countiy. Wherever there was 
a. hope of plunder, they were sure to be found adding to the general confusion 
and coinmitting fearful devastation. For a time the awe which the Company’s 
arms had insjiircd deterred the marauders from venturing on incursions into 
their territories. It was impossible, however, thatdt could operate as a perma- 
nent restraint, and as soon as the means of plunder became deficient in the parts 
of Centi'al India where the principal predatory hordes had establislied their 
head-quarters, the Company’s frontier was no longer held sacred, and both their 
allies and their immediate subjects were pillaged without mercy. The policy 
previously in fashion, when it became necessary to provide against these de- 
structive inroads, gave the preference to defensive operations, and an attempt 
was made to establish a line of posts to guard the points where it seemed pro- 
bable that the marauders would attempt to break through. The futilitj^of this 
plan was soon demonstrated. It was impossible thus to guard the frontier, and 
had it been possible, the permanent expense which it entailed was far greater 
than would suffice to follow the marauders into their own haunts and com- 
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pletely extirpate tliem. The offensive, therefore, was the only plan which a.d. isn. 
promised to be effectual ; and the governor-general, convinced of its necessity, 
would at once have given effect to it, had he not deemed it prudent and be- Nocessityof 

T abaiitloiiinj; 

coming to obtain the previous sanction of the home authorities, in order to policy of 
put down the predatory system it would be necessaiy to deprive it of the 
countenance and support which it received from some of the native princes, 
and tliis could only be done by taking measures wliich could not be reconciled 
with the })olicy of non-interference. The question, therefore, which the home 
authorities were called upon to decide was, whether this policy was to be per- 
sisted in, notwithstanding all the evils which it had engendered, or whether a. 
return should be made to the more manly and vigorous jiolicy which tlie Mar- 
quis of Wellesley had adojited, and which, if it had been followed out, would 
have made the British authority paramount throughout India. Before the 
ansv^tu' of the home authorities to this important question was received, several 
important events oecuri'ed. 

The relations betwcim the IVishwa and the Guicowar had long been in an roi.iiituM 

butwocii tue 

* unsatisfactory state. The former had advanced claims upon the latter to the j'oiHhwuun.i 
amount of nearly £3, 000, 000 sterling. By the treaties of alliance with the two 
(courts, tlie British government had become bound to arbitrate in the setth‘- 
meiit of These claims, and a most compU(*ated accounting had taken place 
without producing any practical result. The Peishwa would fain have taken 
the matter into his own hands and made good his claims by force. This, liow- 
cvtT. he could not do without an open violation of the treaty of Bassein, and 
for this, though there was good ground to susjiect that he had it in contempla- 
tion, he was not yet prepared. It was therefore necessary for him, while com- 
])laiiiing loudly of the injustice which he suffered from delay, to allow the 
accounting to proceed. But thougli force was precluded, intrigue was still 
o]>en to him, and he had secured a ])arty which pleased him the more, from 
not only favouring his claims, but being decidedly adverse to British interests. 

In 1814 the Peishwa became extremely urgent for the settlement of his claims, 
and was able to give plausikle re<asons for liis urgency. The district of Ahme- 
dabad was shared between him and the Guicowar, but the whole was in ])os- 
sossiou of the latter on a ten years’ lease, which was about to expire. A new 
arrangement was hence absolutely necessary, and the Peishwa had declared 
his determination not to relet, but to enter into actual possession. 

The court of Baroda at this time gave full scope for intrigue. Anand Row, st;itaof 
the nominal sovereign, was in a state bordering on idiotcy, and a younger ture^rtof 
brother, F uttch Sing, administered tlie government as regent. For this position 
he was mainly indebted to British influence, and consequently felt the necessity 
of being in a great measure subservient to it. The party opposed to him natu- 
i*ally followed a different course, and thus gave rise to two factions who were 
constantly striving to thwart each other. Gungadhur Sastree, Futteh Sing’s 
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prime minister, followed of course in tlie footsteps of his master, and was a 
strenuous supporter of the British alliance. On the other hand Sitarain, who 
had previously hel<l the office of minister and been discarded for incapacity, 
headed the opposition party, and being strongly supported by female influence 
in the palace, continued to cherish the hope of regaining his lost position. 
With this view he paid great court to the Peishwa, and laboured to convince 
him that if* he were restored to power he would at once satisfy all his claims. 
It was probal>]y in conseviuencc of these representations that the Peishwa 
became anxious for the removal of Gungadhur Sastree from the Guicowar s 
court. The pretext employed was the slow progress made in the settlement of 
the claims. If, instead of corresponding by letter, the Sastree would come to 
Pijonah and confer personally on the subject, there was ground to hope that 
many of the difficulties which now stood in the way would be easily removed. 
The proposal, when made by the Peishwa, seeitied so plausible that the British 
g(^ernment at once acquiesced. Gungadhur Sastree was more doubtful. 
He not only suspected an intrigue, but feared for his life, and therefore refused 
to set out until he obtained from the resident a guarantee of his pei’sonal safety. 

Gungadhur Sastree’s fears were by no means unreasonable, for the Peishwa, 
Bajec Row, who had never before given his confidence to any man, had at last 
follcn under the ascendency of an iniprinciplcd adventurer. This was Trim- 
bukje(‘. Dainglia. He had commenced life as a courier and a spy, and after 
attracting tlie Peishwa's notice, had risen raj)idly in his favour by ministering 
to his licentious jdeasures, and showing himself ready on all occasions to exe- 
cute his orders without fear or scruple. When the Guicowar's lease of the 
moiety of Ahmedabad expired, and the Peishwa refused to renew it, the admin- 
istration was committed to Trimbukjee, who immediately sent some of his 
own creatures to levy it. This first step of promotion was soon followed by 
his appointment to the command of the Peishwa s contingent, and his introduc- 
tion by the Peishwa himself to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, the 
resident at Poonah, as a person high in his confidence. Trimbukjee's arro- 
gance kept pace with his elevation, and he forthA^th began to take such an 
active^ and prominent part in all public business, as showed that whatever 
his nominal position might be, he considered himself as virtually at the head of 
the government. Tims installed, he made no secret of the course of policj^ 
which he was resolved to pursue. Tlie Peishwa must again resume his place 
as the head of the Mahratta confederacy; his claims, even to the extent of de- 
manding chout from Bengal, were to be boldly maintained ; and British influ- 
ence, as the great obstacle to the realization of these schemes, must either be 
secretly undermined or forcibly overthrown. So little, indeed, was Trimbuk- 
jee at pains to disguise his intentions, that Mr. Elphinstone had no difficulty in 
predicting a rupture with the Peishwa, as the inevitable result of the schemes 
into which his favourite was hurrying him. 
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Shortly after the arrival of Gungadhur Sastree at Poonah, two individuals, a.d. isu. 
known to be in the interest of his rival Sitaram, made their appearance there, 
and were openly and favourably received at the public audience. Thej’' claimed negf>- 
authority to act, and produced as their credentials .a letter winch the imbecile i\»onnh. 
Guicowar had been induced to write in their favour. The resident lost no time 
in remonstrating against their reception, but his objections were overruled, and 
Sitaram's intrigue continued to jirosper. Under such circumstances the con- 
ference to which Gungadhur Sastree had been invited became a mere mockery, 
and he announced his desire to return to Baroda. Had he done so, the intrigue 
which had been commenced there simultaneously with tliat at Poonah, would 
in all probability have been frustrated, and it was therefore determined to 
detain liim. This could only be effected hy convincing him that tbe object of 
liis visit might yet be accomplished. Tlie obstacles he was assured were only 
temporaiy, and by the exercise of a little patience everything might be satis- 
1‘aetorily arranged. To give effect to this representation, the treatment ’of 
which he coinjdained was reversed, tlie utmost deference was paid to his 
o])inions; his vanity, said to have been his greatest failing, was flattered in 
every possible way; and the cold and distant manner both of Trimbukjee and 
his master was exchanged for one (expressive of the fullest confidence and 
friendship. 

Tlic suddenness of the change Justified sus[)icion, and Mr. Elphinstone was Tnmimkjee’s 
so little imposed upon that he refused any longer to countenance the negotia- 
tion. On Gungadliur Sastree himself the impression was very different, and 
he became so confident of a successful result, that after appljn'ng for recall, he 
actually petitioned for permission to remain. It was granted — and he con- 
tinued the negotiation more on his own responsibility than with any concur- 
rence on the part of the Biitish government. In a sliort time he seemed to 
have sworn an. eternal friendship with Trimbukjee. They were constantly in 
each other’s society, and so completely unbosomed their secrets that Trimbukjee, 
to show how much his feelings towards his friend had altered, could not refrain 
frcmi confessing to him that he had at one time entertained designs upon his 
life. Such a confession, so far from opening the Sastree/s eyes to tbe danger 
of the new connections he had formed, only seemed to him to furnish additional 
evidence of the sincere friendship which was now felt for him. The Peishwa 
completed his delusion by courting affinity with him, and agreeing^ to give his 
wife’s sister in marriage to Gungadhur Sastree’s son. 

It does not seem that all this flattery had shaken Gungadhur Sastree’s auiiutwihur 

Safitree’s en* 

tidelity to his own master. He had indeed agreed to a settlement by which tangiwoenta. 
tlie Peishwa was to compromise all his claims on the Guicowar for the cession 
of as much territory as would yield seven lacs of revenue; but in this, so far 
Irom sacrificing the Guicowar’s interest, he had made a far better bargain for 
him than could have been anticipated. From some caVuse, however, not easily 
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explained, Futteh Sing, when the settlement was submitted to him, refused to 
ratify it, and declared his determination to make no cession of territory what- 
ever. In this dilemma Gunga<lhur Sastree took the course which was the 
easiest at the time, but was sure to prove the most difficult in the end. He 
concealed the fact of Futteh Sing’s refusal, and had recourse to a series of 
evasions for the purpose of accounting for the non-ratification. Nor was this 
all. The proj)osed }narriage was understood to be so comi)lete]y arranged that 
Bajee liow set out with his family for Nassik, a celebrated Hindoo julgriinage, 
situated 100 miles north of Poonah, with the intention of preparing for its 
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celebration there. Though there does not seem to be any necessary connection 
Vietween the marriage and the settlement, Gungadhur Sastree had determined 
that the one should not take ])lace without the other, and he was thus by his 
evasions allowing the Peishwa to proceed with preparations for a marriage 
which was not to be celebrated Accordingly, when the ti*uth could no longer 
be concealed, and the necessary explanations took place, Bajee Row doubtless 
felt that lie had been personally insulted. The resentment whicli he felt must 
have been greatly increased when Gungadhur Sastree had the manliness to 
tell the Peishwa that he could not allow his wife to visit at the palace of 
Poonah, in ^ consequence of the notorious licentiousness which was permitted 
within it. 

Thus become the object of reselitment to a prince who was never known 
to forgive an injury, Gurigadlmr Sastree ought not to have lost a moment in 
hastening back to Baroda. He must have, been aware of the deadly offence he 
had given, and yet he continued to linger on in the belief that the professions 
of friendship which continued to be lavished bn him must be sincere. His 
intimacy with Trimbukjee continued apparently on the same footing as before^ 
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and hence, after the pilgrimage to Nassik was completed, he at once accepted a.d. 1815 . 
an invitation to accompany the Peishwa to Punderpoor, another celebrated 
nlace of pilOTimage, situated on tlie Beema, 112 miles south-east of Poonah. i3arbarou» 

i 1 o o ■' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ murder c^f 

As if tlie circumstances which ought to liave increased his caution had only oungadinir 
increased his confidence, he left the greater part of his escort behind, and took 
only a few necessary attendants along with him. Proceeding thus in company 
with the Peishwa and Trimbukjee, he amved with them at Punderpoor on the 
14th of July, 1815. After an entertainment given on that day by Trimbukjee, 
lie returned lioine somewliat indisposed, and left orders tliat if an invitation 
to the temple arrived, the answer should be given that he was unwell, and 
unable to attend. Shortly afterwards a messenger from Ti'iinbukjee arrived 
with the invitation. When the excuse was made, the invitation was repeated, 
with the addition that, as the crowd had retired, he had better come immedi- 
ately with a small retinue. He still refused, but sent two of his attendants 
more fully to explain the reason. On a third invitation, still more urgent, the 
fear of giving offence overcame his reluctance, and he set out wdth only seven 
luiarmed attendants. This sealed his fete. After ])erforming his deA^otions, 
and conversing for some time with Trimbukjee, he had just left the temjilc to 
return home when three men came running from* behind, and calling out to 
clear tlie.Avay. The moment they reached him one of tliem struck him Avith 
wlnit seemed to be only a twisted cloth, but had concealed a sword. Others 
immediately folloAVod up the blow, and in a few minutes he was a mangled 
eor])se. 

The eircuinstances under which this atrocious murder had been committed ivnietratorK 
left no <loubt as to the perpetrators of it. Trimbukjee Dainglia, acting witli 
the knowledge, and probably by the express orders of the Peisliwa, had arranged 
the whole ])lot, and carried it out to its horrid consummation. His repeated 
nrgemy had almost forced the Sastree to visit the temple; ho had met him 
there as if for the express purpose of superintending the final arrangements; 
the murderers ajipear just to have left him when they issued froiu the temjde 
to do the deed; and he was still there when they returned to it, with the bloody 
sAvords in their hands, to announce that it was done? Could there have been 
any doubt on the subject, it would have been remoA^ed by Trimbukjee s subsc- 
(pieiit conduct. The actual assassins, thougli they might easily have been 
seized at the time, were permitted to escape: no search was made for them, 
and orders were even issued tliat the subject should not be publicly talked of. 

Mr. Elpliinstone, who had accompanied the Peishwa to Nassik, and seen eiiougli 
to satisfy him that his presence Avas no longer desired, had turned aside to visit 
the caves at Ellora, and was there when the news of the murder reached him. 

The necessity of immediate action being apparent, he at once addressed a letter 
to the Peishwa, demanding a rigorous investigation, and the speedy punishment 
of the murderers. Common justice* required this — the Peishwa, for bis own 
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vindication, could not do less, and nothing less would satisfy the British 
government, which would proceed to any extremes sooner than stain its honour 
by overlooking the barbarous murder of an ambassador whose personal safety 
it had guaranteed. 

Mr. Elphiiistone, after preparing for the worst by ordering the division of 
the Hyderabad force stationed at Jaulna to advance to Seroor, only forty miles 
north-east of Poonali, hastened towards this capital, and reached it on the Gth 
of August. Trimbukjee airived on the following day from Punderpoor. The 
Peishwa followed on the 9th, but apparently so overcome by alarm and conscious 
guilt, that though it was tlie festival of the Dakshin, when thousands of 
Brahmins were assembled to receive a wonted largess from his hands, he entered 
the city by stealth, under cover of the night in a close palanquin. The 
resident’s inquiries liad in the meantime fully confirmed his worst suspicions, 
and there could be no doubt as to the accuracy of the universal belief, that Bajee 
Ilow had sanctioned and Trimbukjee directly superintended the assassination 
of the Sastree. It was however deemed politic to refrain from charging the 
Peishwa, and to accuse only Trimbukjee. On the 1 1 th of August, Mr. Elphiiistone 
demanded an audience, l)ut being refused on various pretexts, he procured the 
delivery of a memorial, in whicli, after recapitulating the evidence he head 
obtained, he continued thus: — On all these grounds I declare my conviction 
of Trimbukjee Dainglias guilt, and I call upon your highness to apprehend him, 
as well as Govhid Row Burdojee and Bliugwunt Row Gykwar (Sitaram’s 
agents from Baroda, who were deeply imi>licated), and to deposit them in such 
custody as may be considered safe and trustworthy. Even if your higliness is 
not fully convinced of the guilt of these persons, it must be admitted that there 
is sufficient ground for confining them ; and I only ask of you to do so, until 
his excellency the governor-gcnei’al and your highness shall have an opportunity 
of consulting on the subject. 1 have only to add my desire that this a[)prehen- 
sion may be immediate. A foreign ambassador has been murdered in the 
midst of your highness’s court ; a Brahmin has been massacred almost in the 
temple during one of the greatest solemnities of your religion ; and I must 
not concc.al from your highness that tlie impunity of the perpetrators of this 
enormity has led to imputations not to be thought of against your highness’s 
government. Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood of such insinuations 
than I am ; but I think it my duty to state them, that your highness may see 
the necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to your reputation.” 

The Peishwa, tliough pleased to find that the guilt of whicli he was conscious 
was only insinuated, and not directly charged against him, was apparently 
unable to summon up sufiicient resolution for the adoption of any decided 
com'se, and was obliged to content himself with weaving pretexts for delay. 
He could not believe, he said, that Trimbukjee waa guilty, but if sufficient 
proof were given, he wks ready to arrest Kim. At the very time when he made 
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this profession, lie was busily adding to the number of his troops, and seemed a.d. i8ir). 
so bent on trying hostilities, that Mr, Elphinstone was obliged to remonstrate 
and declare that if military preparations were continued, he would order tlie condnctof 
subsidiary force to advance upon Paonah. While Bajee Row was thus making 
common cause with Trimbukjee, the resident, who had hitherto been acting on 
his own responsibility, was confirmed in the course he had pursued, by a letter 
of instructions from the governor-general, who, though willing to gratify the 
Peishwa so far as to promise that if Trimbukjoe’s guilt were established by a fair 
ti ial, perpetual confinement would be his worst punishment, intimated his deter- 
mination to hold him responsible for the consequences of contirwiing to screen him, 
or of allowing him to escape. Fortified by the govcrnor-gcnerars resolution, 

Mr. Eljihinstone presented another memorial, in which, instead of merely calling 
for th§ arrest of Trimbukjee, he insisted on his delivery to the British govern- 
ment in the course of twenty-four hours, and intimated that the only alterna- 
tive of a refusal would be a suspension of all friendly communication between 
the two governments, and the c*alling in of the subsidiary force to Poonah. 

The Peishwa, whose cowardice was notorious, was intimidated by this menace, 
and yielded a reluctant compliance so far as to send off Trimbukjee to the hill- 
fort of Wusuntghur, situated considerabh" to the south. This, however, w«as neisat last 

. ooiniKsliod 

considered as evtasion, rather than performance, and Mr. Elphinstone had toiioiiverui> 
actually ordered the march of the subsidiary force stationed at Seroor to Poonah, 
when the Peishwa yielded, and Trimbukjee, delivered up to the British govern- 
ment, was carried off as a prisoner to the foH of Tanna, situated on the east 
side of the island of Salsette, twenty -four miles north-east of Bombay. Sitaram’s 
two agents, delivered at the same time, were ultimately ])laced at the disposal 
of the Guicowar. The Peishwa endeavoured to avenge himself for the humilia- 
ting surrender of his favourite, by entering more keenly than ever into the 
intrigues by which he hoped to place himself at the head of a new Mahratta 
confederacy. 

The governor-general, before he resolved to put down the pi^edatory system, rmposci 

- . ^ , alliiincw 

r>y having recourse to offensive operations, endeavoured to make the defensive withNaboba 
line as complete as possible. The most promising method would liave«been the 
establishment of a subsidiary alliance with the Rajah of Nagpoor. This, Earl 
Minto had laboured to accomplish, but the relqctance of the rajah, who 
saw that it would be equivalent to a renunciation of independence^ could not 
be overcome, and his final refusal, delayed by fruitless negotiation, arrived 
shortly after the new government commenced. Failing the Rajah of Nagpoor, 
the only other defensive line practicable was to be attained by forming an 
alliance with the Nabobs of Bhopaul and Saugur, whose territories furnished a 
continuous line of communication between Bundelcund and the Deccan, and 
might be so guarded as to make it difficult for devastating hordes to cross the 
Company’s frontier, tliough it might not altogether suffice to exclude them. 

VoL. III. 202 
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In resolving to attempt such an alliance, the governor-general had also another 
important object in view. The Mahrattas were obviously aiming at the recon- 
stitution of the Mahratta confederacy, for the scarcely disguised purpose of 
forming a counterbalance to British influence. It was therefore of importance 
to adopt means for the purpose of cutting off* communication between the 
leading states, and thus preventing or impeding their mutual co-operation. 
For this purpose Bhopaul and Saugur were admirably situated. The former in 
particular was interposed between the territories of Sciiidia and Ragojee 
Blionsla, and formed, so long as it retained its independence, an insuperable 
barrier between them. So much were they themselves alive to the obstacles 
thus thrown in their way, that they had recently united their armies for the 
jfurpose of conquering and partitioning Bhopaul. Nothing but the talents and 
desperate courage of the Nabob Vizier Mahomed had prevented thcip from 
effecting their object, and there was therefore every reason to apprehend that 
in the ensuing season they would again unite their forces and renew the 
campaign. And there was nothing to prevent them, since the non-interference 
j)olicy of the Company left them in no fear of interruption. 

Such was the state of matters in Bhopaul when, in consequence of the 
failure of tlie negotiation with Ragojee Bhonsla, the attention of the governor- 
general was directed to the importance of framing some new defensive line. 
Iri this no difficulty was anticipated from the nabob himself, as he had become 
sensible of his inability any longer to withstand the Mahratta combination, and 
liad made urgent application to the British government for aid. In addition 
to the mutual benefits to be derived from the alliance, he could also point to 
the services which one of his predecessors had rendered to the Company during 
the celebrated overland route of a body of troops sent by Warren Hastings 
under Colonel Goddard from Calpee to Bombay. These services, which, when 
the non-intervention system prevailed, it was deemed politic to forget, it was 
now convenient to remember, and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, to whom, as 
resident at Delhi, the nabob’s application had been made, was instructed to 
conclude an alliance with him on the following basis : — “The British govern- 
ment to afford its protection against the present designs of Scindia and the 
Bhonsla, and a perpetual guarantee for the future; the nabob to be left in 
complete inde])endence in the management of his internal administration ; the 
British troops to have free ingress and egress through the Bhopaul territories, 
together with every facility in the provision of their supplies and necessaries ; 
a fortress to be delivered as a present dcp6t, and eventually a spot to be allotted 
for a cantonment or permanent station ; the nabob to renounce all connection 
with the Pindarees, and not to negotiate with other powers except in concert 
with the British government, abiding by its arbitration in all differences with 
them.” As additional inducements to the nabob to enter into alliance on the 
above terms, all claim Tor the expense of defending him was to be waived, and 
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any of bis territories now in possession of the Pindarees were to be recovered a.d. isio. 
for him and restored. Terms nearly the same were proposed to the Nabob of 
Saugur, and were understood to be so nearly arranged that Mr. Strachey, the AUiancw 
resident at Scindias court, thought himself authorized formally to communicate ofahopaiu 
the fact to that chief In consequence of this communication, others to the 
same effect were made to the courts of Poonah and Nagpoor. 

The Peishwa, who had no direct interest in the subject, professed to be 
rather pleased than otherwise that Bhopaul and Saugur were henceforth to be 
under British protection, as he hoped that thereby several of his dependants 
would be less exposed to marauders, who had repeatedly pillaged them. 

Ragojee Bhonsla did not take the intimation quite so coolly, and requested 
time to consider; but on being pressed for an answer, deemed it prudent to 
feign acquiescence, though he found it difficult to conceal his dissatisfaction, 

Scindia was more 0})en, and did not hesitate to denounce the alliance with Protest of 
Bhopaul as a violation of subsisting treaties. Bhopaul was one of his depen- ngainst 
dencies, and it had been expressly stipulated between him and the Company 
that he should be at perfect liberty to deal with tlicm as he thought fit without 
being interfered with. It was well known that he had been engaged in 
reducing Bhopaul to submission ; he had no doubt of being able to effect it in 
a new campaign, and therefore for the Company to stop in at such a time, and 
exclude him from his just liglits by calling Bhopaul an all}^ was tantamount to 
a declaration of war. He would not submit to this injustice, but would proceed 
with his preparations against fihopaul, regardless of the intimation which had 
been made. 

The governor-general had calculated on some such ebullition on the part 
both of Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, and had therefore been careful in com- adepeud^ 
mencing the negotiation, to provide against the possible, if not probfible effects 
of tlieir displeasure. He had reinforced the troops in Bundelcund, and held 
them ready to move on the shortest notice; he had ordered the Nizam’s sub- 
sidiary force to move from Jaulna to Ellichpoor, and the Peishwa’s subsidiary 
Ibrce to prepare to sujjport it by moving forward toward the station which it 
had quitted; and he had directed the whole troops of Gujerat to be concen- 
trated at some point considerably to the east of its frontier. But for these 
precautions it is not unlikely that Scindia would have carried his threats into 
execution, and risked hostilities sooner than abandon the hope of making 
himself mcaster of Bhopaul. As it was, he readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to recede from a position which he was not prepared to maintain, 
when the governor-general, after stating the grounds on wliicli he conceived 
Bhopaul entitled to be dealt with as an independent state, called upon him, if 
lie had evidence to the contrary, to produce it. The question was thus once 
more brought within the sphere of diplomacy, and Scindia, hopeless of being 
able as yet to gain anything by open rupture, was not unwilling to spin 
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out tlie time in labouring ineffectually to prove that the British government 
had no right to enter into alliance with Bhopaul. His objections were for the 
most part re-echoed by Ragojee Bhonsla. The most curious part of the whole 
is, that the alliance itself, which became the subject of so much argument and 
fliplomacy, was not completed. The intimation made to the Mahratta chiefs 
having secured Vizier Mahomed against [ictual invasion, that wily Patan nabob 
had IK) wish to commit himself any farther, and instead of completing the 
alliance on the basis proposed, entered into a correspondence with Jean Baptiste 
Filoz<‘, Scimlias general, who had hoped to conduct the campaign against 
Bhopaul, with the view of ascertaining whether he might not make better 
terms than those which the Company had offered him. The governor-general, 
on discovering this duydicity, was so indignant that he abruptly closed the 
negotiation, and instructed the resident at Gwalior to leave Scindia at full 
liberty to cany out any projects he might be contemplating against Bhopaul. 

In consequence of the abrupt termination of the negotiation with Bhopaul, 
tlie joint attack upon it would probably have been renewed, had not two events 
occurred which greatly changed tho])osition of political affairs. These were tln^ 
deaths of Vizier Mahoincfl, ^^hibob of Bliopaul, and of Ragojee Bhonsla, Rajah of 
Nagpoor, which happened witliin a wegk of each other, the former on the 17th, 
and the latter on the 22d of March, 1816. In both cases a sou succeeded, but 
while the now nabob, Nuzur Mahomed, possessed no less talent and more 
honesty than his father, the new rajah, Pursvvajoe Bhonsla, was so weak, both 
in body and mind, as to be altogether iiicapablcTof conducting the government. 
The (piestion of a rcg(uicy was therefore immediately mised, and led to disf)utes, 
of whicli the governor- general did not scmple to avail himself, in order to effect 
the subsidiary alliance which had so long been desired. By supporting the 
(Oaiiii of Modajee Bhonsla, better known Apa Sabib, the nephew of the late 
rajah, he secured his elevation to the office of regent, and with it an influence, 
which, it was hoped, would be productive of great advantages. Apa Saliili 
ac.cordingly, as soon as he was installed, felt tliat his only security against the 
j)Owerful j>arty which originally op])osed, and was still able to thwart him, was 
to form a close alliance with the British government, llie subsidiary alliance 
was no sooner proposed than he acceded to it, and concluded a treaty on tht 
27th of May, 1816, by which the Company undertook to protect the rajali 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and to maintain for that purpose a 
subsidiary force, consisting of a regiment of native cavalry, six regiments oi 
infantry, and a complete company of European aii/illery, and the rajah engaged, 
besides })aying seven and a half lacs as the annual expense of this force, tc 
maintain an efficient contingent of not less than 3000 cavalry and 2000 infantry, 
to abstain from all encroachment on British allies, and to negotiate witlj 
foreign states only after consultation with the British government. About tin 
same time when this* treaty was concluded, the new Nabob of Bhopaul made 
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overtures for an alliance, on terms similar to those which had been offered to 
his hither, but the governor-general, either because his indignation had not yet 
sufficiently cooled down, or because he thought that the Nagpoor alliance had 
i‘endered one with Bhopaul unnecessary, met the overtures coldly, and gave the 
nabob to understand that, in regard to his territories, it was his intention to 
maintain the strictest neutrality and indifference. 

Tlie subsidiary alliance concluded with Nagpoor seemed so importajit, that 
no time was lost in acting upon it. A body of troops, designed to form tlie 
subsidiary force, had previously been assembled at Ellichpoor, and as soon as the 
requisite notification was received from the resident, commenced their inarch 
under the command of Colonel Walker. Starting on the 1st of June, they 
crossed tlie Wnrda on the 6th, and two days after arrived within a march of 
Nagpoor. Here the main body halted, and two battalions moving forward, 
made their entrance into the Bhonsla capital on the 10th. Croat was tlu‘ 
surprise which had been produced by their arrival in the vi(;inity. The conclu- 
sion of the treaty had been kept a profound secret, and was not even suspected, 
till it was formally proclaimed only the day before the troops made their 
appearance. It is natural to infer that there was good ground for this secrecy, 
and that the treaty was concealed because it was foreseen that its terms would 
not bo relished. It was a virtual surrender of national indepondeiK^e, and 
o]>])osition to it, therefore, furnished a rallying point to all tlie disaffecteil, who 
were now able, in opposing the government, to conceal their factious aims 
under tlie disguise of an afiecte<l patriotism. Many even who had given in 
their adhesion to Apa Sahib, complained loudly of his breach of faith in carry- 
ing on and concluding so important a negotiation without consulting them. 
The quari*els which ensued were so bitter, and his po.sition became in consccpience 
so precarious, that he considered tlie two battalions which had arrived insuffi- 
cient for his protection, and begged that the main body, whose destined station 
was Tloshimgabad, on the left bank of the Nerbudda, should in the meantime 
remain in tlie vicinity. The permanent cantonment selected for tlie two 
battalions was situated about three miles west of Nagpoor. This seemed to 
Apa S^iliib too distant for bis personal safety, and he therefore took the extra- 
ordinary step of withdrawing from the sea.t of government, and fixing his 
residence at a villa immediately adjoining the cantonment. 

As tlie time for decisive measures to put down the predatory system had 
now arrived, it will be proper, before proceeding further, to give soihe account 
of the leading bands against which the military operations in contemplation 
were to be directed. We begin with the Pindarees. Tlie derivation of the 
name is unknown, but the parties bearing it make some figure in the early 
wars of the Deccan, previous to the extinction of the Mahometan dynasties 
there by the Moguls. They formed large bodies of, iri’egular horse, and were 
chiefly distinguished from other troops of the same description, by serving with- 
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This permission was of course understood to apply only to enemies, but the 
The rill. Pindarees were not scrupulous, and when plunder was attainable, made little 
predAtory distinction between friend and foe. When the Moguls had established their 
nation. asccndericy in the Deccan, the Pindarees transferred their services to the 

Mahrattas, and shared largely in the disaster at Paniput. Having thus been 
brought into Northern India, they established themselves chiefly in Malwah, and 
obtained settlements in the vicinity of the Nerbudda, taking the designations 
of Scindia Sliahi and Holkar Shahi Pindarees, according as they adhered to 
the one or the other of these Mahratta chiefs. In following their fortunes, 
however, they never allowed their supposed alleghince to interfere with their 



interest, and were always ready to join any party whose expeditions promised 
to yield the largest amount of plunder. 

TUeirpiun The Sciiidia Shahi Pindarees, by for the most numerous, first obtained their 

pedals, assignments of land from Madhajee Scindia in 1 794. They were then headed 
hy two brothers, Heeroo and Burun, who raised their standard at the season of 
the Dussera or Dasahara, «n annual festival, celebrated at the end of October or 
beginning of November; and having collected their own followers, and all 
vagabond adventurers who chose to join them, set out at the end of the rains 
on a luJcbar or plundering expedition. The whole body were mounted, some 
so well as to form an eflicient cavalry, but the for greater part very indiffer- 
ently on small horses or ponies, and with arms of a miscellaneous desci-iption, 
including pikes, clubs, and sticks pointed with iron. Carrying no baggage, 
because they trusted to the expedition itself for the supply of their wants, they 
moved with great celerity towards some previously appointed rendezvous, 
from which as a centre they spread over the whole country, and made a 
thorough sweep of everything which was portable and possessed any value. As 
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they were not disposed to risk an encounter with regular troops, they a.d. me 
endeavoured to fall by surprise on each district marked out for plunder, and 
to complete the work of devastation before there was any danger of being 
overtaken. In carrying out this plan, no time could be lost, and hence, inflicted by 
as the speediest means of extortion, every species of torture and abomination anree«. 
was resorted to. Persons suspected of concealing property had a bag of hot 
ashes tied round theif head, and were suffocated, by being thus compelled to 
inhale them; or, after being thrown on their back, had a heavy beam placed 
across their breast, while a Pindaree sat at each end pressing it down, and at 
the same time inflicting blows on the helpless victim. Boiling oil and burning 
straw were also common materials of torture, and not unfrequently children 
torn from their mothers’ arms were dashed on the ground, or thrown into wells, 
oi‘ tossed into the aii', and received on the point of a spear. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that the mothers themselves, and all other females who 
<'Ould tempt brutality, were subjected to treatment worse than death. 

The two chiefs, Heeroo and Burun, died in 1800, and left sons who fol- T.eiidei¥( (^f 

the Pin- 

lowed in their fathers’ footsteps. It was impossible, however, that anything dmoos. 
like hereditary succession could be followed out among the Pindarees. 
Individual talent was the true passport to leadership, and accordingly we find 
that in a few years, though the sons of the above leaders acquired considerable 
notoriety, the chief power had passed into other hands. Among the leaders of 
the Scindia Sliahi Pindarees, two particularly distinguished themselves. These 
wore Cheetoo and Kureem Khan. Cheetoo, by birth a Jat, was sold when a child 
during a famine to a Pindaree. As he grew up, he distinguished himself in 
the durra, or Pindaree company, to which his master belonged, and in 1801 
stood so high in the estimation of Dowlut Row Scindia, that he gave him a 
jaghire and conferred upon him tho^ title of Nabob. Two years after he fell 
into disgrace, and was imprisoned by Scindia, who did not restore him to liberty 
till he had been four years in prison, and purchased release by the payment of 
a heavy ransom. He afterwards returned to his jaghire, and again ingratiated 
himself so much with Scindia, that he gave him five additional districts lying 
on the east of Bhopaul. His cantonments were situated at Nimar, opposite to 
Hindia, on the Nerbudda, and his usual residence was Sutevas, in the vicinity. 

Latterly he seldom made distant excursions, though expeditions annually issued 
by his orders, and were said sometimes to muster 12,000 horse. 

Kureem Khan, the other principal leader of the Pindarees, was by birth a Kiireem 
Rohilla, and first attracted notice as the head of a band of Pindarees in the 
service of Dowlut Row Scindia, when that chief made war upon the Nizam, 
and compelled him to submit to the disgi^aceful convention of Kurdla. 

During that campaign, Kureem Khan enriched himself with plunder, and laid 
the foundation of his future fortune. His marriage with a lady belonging to a 
branch of the family of Bhopaul, while it added to his respectability, procured 
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him some assignments in that territory, and the value of his services induced 
Scindia to endeavour to secure them by creating him a nabob, and granting 
him several additional districts. If in these respects he resembled Clieetoo, he 
resembled him still more in the subsequent treatment which he received. In 
jiroportion as his power increased, Scindia, who had thought of him only as an 
useful d.ejiendant, began to suspect that lie miglit one day prove a dangerous 
rival. There were certainly some grounds for this suspicion, since Kureem 
Khan had begun to act as if he contemplated the establishment of a regular 
sovereignty. Not contented like other Pindaree leaders with heading a body 
of jiredatory horse, lie enlisted a number of infantry, possessed himself of several 
guns, and formed a parjah or establishment of household troops. All these 
things indicated an amount of ambition which Scindia was determined not to 
tolerate in any Pindaree, and he therefore contrived a plan for securing Kureem 
Khan s person, and annihilating his jiower. To effect this by open force would 
have been difficult; cunning furnished at once an easier and a surer process. 

To put his scheme in execution, Scindia set out from Gwalior, and sent a 
message to Kureem Klian to meet him on important business. The Pindaree s 
vanity was flattered by the message, and he advanced to meet his acknowledged 
sovereign with a state scarcely inferior to his own. The interview took ]ilace 
ill the vicinity of Bersiah, and Kureem Khan, who had vainly been attempting 
the capture of the fort of Suttunburec, was deluded into the belief that Scindia 
meant, after reducing the place by his more powerful artillery, to make him a 
present of it. Thus thrown off* his guard, he was still more flattered when 
Scindia offered to visit him in his own camp. To show his high sense of the 
honour, he seated his visitor on a temporary throne, formed of a bag of rupees of 
the value of £12,500, which, according to a custom usual in India when a superior 
condescends to visit an inferior, was meapt and accepted as a present. Scindia 
jirofessed to be not only delighted with his reception, but filled with admiration 
of Kureem Khan’s abilities. He bad found, he said, what he had long sought 
in vain — an individual combining the qualities of a soldier and a statesman, and 
there was scarcely anything he could ask that lie was not inclined to grant. 
This hint was not lost on Kureem Khan, who applied for several important 
grants in addition to those that had previously been promised. Sunnuds, or 
deeds of grant, and a rich dress of investiture, were ordered to be prepared, and 
nothing i^emained but to complete the ceremony. Full of hope, he proceeded 
on the appointed day with a few attendants to the Mahratta camp. He was 
received with singular honour, and seemed on the eve of having all his wishes 
fulfilled, when Scindia on some pretext quitted the tent, and a body of armed 
men rushed in and made Kureem Khan their prisoner. The success of this 
first treachery being announced by a signal gun, Scindia s troops instantly 
attacked the Pindaree camp, and dispersing all the persons who belonged to it, 
gained an immense booty. Still more was expected, as it was known that at 
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Shujahalpoor, where his family resided, Kiireem Khan had deposited the greater 
part of his jewels and treasui*e. His mother, however, saved them by hurrying 
off with everything of value to the westward, and obtaining^^n asylum with 
Zalim Sing, Nabob of Kotah. Kureem Khan was ’carried off as a prisoner to 
Gwalior. His followers, naturally exasperated, were not slow in retaliating, 
and, divided into several bands, the largest of which was headed by his nephew 
Namdur Khan, plundered the territories of Scindia without mercy. • The effect 
was to convince the treacherous Mahratta that he gained little by Kui*eein 
Khan's imprisonment, and he was therefore induced, at the end of four j’^ears, 
by the tempting offer of a payment of six lacs, to give him his liberty. 

^ Before Kureem Khan was released, some attempt was made to obtain an 
oblivion of the past, and engage him once more in Scindia’s interests. While 
in custody he made no scruple of promising everything that was asked of him, 
Imt the moment he sa w himself again at the head of his Pindarees the work of 
vengeance commenced, and Scindia found that if he erred in seizing Kureem 
Khan at first, he had erred still more in selling him his freedom. Ere long his 
loss by depredations far exceeded the six lacs which had been paid him, and 
Kureem Khan could boast of more extensive territories than belonged to him 
before his captivity. In addition to the force which he could himself collect, he 
had the disposal of that of Cheetoo, who having formerly been under great 
obligations to him, and having moreover like himself wrongs to avenge on 
Scindia, was I'eady to take part in any incui'sion into his territories. Tlu^ 
effect of this union was to increase the Pindaree force to an extent which jnade 
it really formidable. At the diLsaera of 1811, the number of Pindarees who 
assembled is stated by Sir John Malcolm to have been not less than 60,000. 
This is an exaggeration, and Prinsep is certainly nearer the truth, when he 
states them at '‘not less than 25,000 cavalry, of all descrij>tions, besides several 
battalions of infantry newly raised for the purpose.” 

This great prosperity of Kureem Khan was destined not to be of long dura- 
tion. He was anxious for an incursion into the territories of Ragojee Bhonsla, 
from which, owing to the notorious feebleness of the government, a rich booty 
with little risk was anticipated. Gheetoo, on whom Ragojee had recently con- 
ferred several jaghires, was unwilling to forfeit them by taking part in such an 
incursion, and the quarrel became so bitter that the union was broken up. 
While thus weakened, Kureem Khan was attacked by Jagoo Bapoo,^a general 
whom Scindia had sent against him, and so completely defeated tliat his dun^a 
was dispersed, and he had great difficulty in saving himself by a precipitate 
flight. Though Cheetoo did not take an active part in this attack, he is said 
to have suggested it. At all events he managed to turn it to his advantage, 
and by the dispersion of his livaFs durra added so largely to his own that he 
was now by far the most formidable of all the Pindaree leaders. Kureem Khan 

continued his flight to Kotah, where his family had found an asylum ; but the 
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wary nabob, unwilling to commit himself further, advised him to seek the pro- 
tection of Ameer Khan, who received him with many professions of friendship. 

^They could not have been sincere, for he shortly after, under pretence of recom- 
mending him to Toolsah Bai, then regent of Holkar’s dominions, handed him 
over to his agent Ouffoor Khan, by whom he was detained as a prisoner for 
three years. During this interval his nephew Namdur Khan liad exerted him- 
self to keep up liis durra, but on his return he found it so much diminished, 
tliat he consented to hold only a secondary place, by uniting it to the durra 
of Dost Mahomed, and Wasil Mahomed, the two sons of Heeroo. Tliese, as 
successors to their father, had always claimed a place among the Pindaree 
leaders, but were mainly indebted for the prominent position whicli they had 
attained to Kureem Khan's overthrow. They held considerable jaghi res in the 
neighbourliood of Bhilsa, and were usually cantoned within tlie Bhopaul terri- 
tory, In 1814 the relativi^ strength of the principal Pindaree durras was 
supposed to be as follows: — Cheetoos 15,000, Kureem Khan’s 4000, and Dost 
and Wasil Mahomed’s 7000. Adding to those 8000 under independent leaders 
oi* inferior note, the whole Pindaree force must have mustered about 34,000. 

For many ye«ars tlu^ Pindarees conf]ne<l their depredations to the neighbour- 
ing territories of the Peishwa, the Nizam, and the Rajah of Berar. Those of 
the rajah, as the weakest, suffered most severely, and he was more than once 
alarmed both for his own i>ersona] safety and for that of his capital In 
])ro]>ortion as their devastations impoverished the districts subjected to them, 
their expeditions began to jirove unproductive, and it became necessary to 
extend them over a wider field. The British territories had hitherto escaped, 
but after a pusillanimous policy was adopted, the hope of impunity tempted 
aggression, and in January, 1812, a body of Pindarees belonging to Dost 
Mahomed's durra penetrated through Bundelcund and Rewa. After spreading 
devastation and terror on every side, burning numerous villages, and commit- 
ting fearful atrocities on the inhabitants, they were advancing to the pillage of 
the large commercial town of Mirzaj)Oor, when the approach of British troo])s 
from Benares and Allahabad compelled them to change their route, an<l make 
tlie best of their way home through a province of Nagpoor. Tlie quantity of 
booty obtained made it certain that this was only the first of a series of forays, 
and while the inhabitants of the districts threatened were kept in a state of 
alarm which seriously interfered with their industrial occupations, government 
incuiTed great exjumse in stationing and maintaining troops in the various 
localities into which it seemed most probable that incursions would be made. 
In this way a line of posts was formed, stretching from the frontiers of Bundel- 
cund to the Gulf of Cambay. It was impossible, however, that such a line could 
be effectually guarded, and the Pindarees repeatedly breaking through it, or 
turning it, carried on their ravages simultaneously in all the three presidencies. 
One band about oOOO strong, headed by Cheetoo, penetrating westward, laid 
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waste the dependencies of Surat; while other bodies, carrying their depredations a.i>. 
to the south and east, entered the Northern Circars, and carried oft' a rich booty 
from the district of Masulipatam. In March, 1816, the devastating hordes DevaHtations 
mustered in the greatest numbers tliej' had yet displayed. In three divisions, I’indmoos 
one of them estimated at 1 0,000, and the othei-s at 5000 each, they burst into 
the territories of the Nizam. One of tlie smaller divisions continuing onward, 
penetrated to Guntoor and Masuli])atam, and for eight days kept moving about 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles a day, committing fearful devastation, and 
perpetrating horrible atrocities. From the rejiort of a commission specially 
appointed to Jiscertain the amount of injury inflicted, it appeared that" during 
the above eight days, 182 persons had been slain, 505 wounded, and 363:1 
tortured. 

The comparative impunity with which the Pindarees had escajied in March, ueiiewmi 
1816, tempUd them to return in December. Tlie population, des})airing of hy then^ 
being able to ofter any resistance, fled to the neighbouring hills and thickets, llrritory.'"**' 
and left their villages and homes at the mercy of the marauders, wlio had i)ar- 
tially i)lundered the town of Ganjam, and threatened the temple of Juggernaut, 

^vliich no feeling of viineration would have induced them to spare, when tlu‘. 
approach of trcojis hastened their departure. They were not allowed, however, 
to escape so easily as before. One British detachment hanging on their reai\ 
repeatedly c<uiie so near as to inflict severe punishment on the main body; otliei* 
detachments intercepted them in tbeir retreat, and wlien at last tl)ey reached 
their cantonments it was with greatly reduced numbers, and the loss of much 
of their ill-gotten booty. These disasters, and others of a similar nature which 
befell the Pindarees in various quarters, gave some countenanee to the efiicacy (jf 
the defensive system, and parties were not Avanting, both at home and in India, 
to oppose the adoption of more vigorous measures. Tliese, however, were now 
decidedly in a jiiinority, and the most comj^etent judges concurred in recom- 
mending offensive o])erations. During the administration of Lord Minto tlu^ 
supreme government declared that “the arrangements and measures of defence 
which they had adopted were merely palliatives,'’ and that they “ antici])ated 
the necessity, at some future time, of uridei*taking a system of military and 
])olitical operations calculated to strike at the root of this great and increasing 
evil.” Earl Moira had never had any doubt on the subject, and had from the 
very first urged the suppression of the predatory hordes as essential to the pro- 
sperity and permanent tranquillity of the country. 

Notwithstanding the decided conviction expressed by two successive Indian Tinmj 
administrations, the home authorities dung so strongly to the defensive, that a 
letter from the secret committee, dated 29tli September, 1815, expressly pro- 
liibited the supreme government ‘"from engaging in plans of general confederacy 
and offensive operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their utter 
extirpation, or in anticipation of an apprehended danger.’^ The governor-gene- 
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ral continued to urge his views, but so unsuccessfully, that even Mr. Canning, 
who in 1816 had become president of the Board of Control, dictated instructions 
in which the following i^tissagcs occur: '‘We are unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general war for the uncertain purpose of extirpating the Pindarees. Extended 
political aiul military combinations we cannot at present sanction or approve.’' 
Again, after a reference to the “suspicious behaviour of certain of the Mahratta 
chieftains and the daring movements of the Pindarees,'^ it is added: “We enter- 
tain a strong hope that the dangers which arise from both these causes, and 
which must, perhaps, always exist in a greater or less degree, may, by a judi- 
cious management of our existing relations, be prevented from coming upon us 
in any very formidable force; while, on the other hand, any attempt at this 
moment to establish a new S 3 ^Htem of policy tending to a wider ditiusion of our 
power, must neoessaril}^ interfere with those economical regulations which it is 
more than ever incumbent on us to recommend as indispensable to the main- 
tenance of our present ascendencj", and by exciting the jealousy and suspicion 
(if other states, may too probably produce or mature those very projects of 
hostile confederacy which constitute the chief object of your apprehension.” 
These crude notions, and tlie pusillanimous policy which they recommended, 
were only carried to their legitimate consequences, when the secret committee, 
acting in obedience to Mr. Canning's dictation, suggested the practicability of 
taking advantage of the mutual dissensions of the Pindarees, and of neutralizing 
their miscliievous activity by setting one leader against another. The indig- 
nant reply of the governor-general deserves to be quoted: “When the honoura- 
ble committee suggest the expedient of engaging one portion of the Pindarees 
to destroy some other branch of the association, I am roused to the fear that 
we have been cul])ably deficient in pointing out to tbe authorities at home the 
brutal and atrocious qualities of those wretches. Had we not failed to describe 
sulficieiitly the horror and execration in which the Pindarees are justly held, I 
am satisfied that nothing could liave been more repugnant to the feelings of the 
honourable committee than the notion that this government should be soiled 
ly a procedure which was to bear the colour of confidential intercourse — of a 
common cause with any of these gangs.” 

The atrocities of the Pindarees had at length been carried to such a height 
that the home authorities became convinced of the necessity of adopting a 
bolder course than they liad hitherto enjoined, and so far modified their previous 
instructions, as to admit that “they were not intended to restrain the governor- 
general in the exercise of his judgment and discretion upon any occasion when 
actual war upon the Biitisli territories might be commenced by any body of 
marauders, and where the lives and properties of British subjects might call for 
efficient protection.’' Any measures which he might have adopted for the 
purpose of repelling invasion and pursuing the invadem into their own haunts 
were approved by anticipation. The governor-general lost no time in acting 
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upon the new policy thus indicated, and prepared to negotiate the new alliances a d. mo , 
which it would be necessary to form before any reasonable hope could be 
entertained of suppressing the predatory system. The Pindarees, though the other de- 
most numerous and most atrocious, were by no means the only depredators, b^aes the 
Depredation in some form entered largely into the military system of the Mali- 
rattas, and many of the troops professedly belonging to Soindia and Holkar 
were marauding mercenaries, who trusted much more to plunder than to regular 
pay, and were ever ready when dissatisfied with the one or the other to change 
masters, or to assume independence and create disturbances merely foi* the pur- 
pose of profiting by them. The desertion of the alliances wliich the Marquis 
of Wellesley had formed was a virtual declaration in favour of jiredatory war- 
fare, and bands of Patan mercenaries, sometimes in the name of Maliratta chiefs, 
but more frecpiently without thinking it necessary to employ any })retext, 
began to roam over the territories from which protection had been withdrawn, 
as if tliat withdrawal had declared tliom to be a common pi'ey. Ameer Khan, 
whom we have already seen at the head of these marauders, having fixed upon 
Rajpootana as the pidncipal sphere of his operations, kept the whole countiy 
in a state bordeiing on anarcliy. Tlie feuds existing among the Rajpoot chiefs 
made it easy for him to play the one against the other, and thus enrich and 
aggrandize himself at the expense of all. In order to show how much the 
general tranquillity was thus disturbed some detail will be necessary. 

Rajasthan or Rajpootana, an extensive region stretching westward from the state of naj- 

pootaiia 

J umna to Scindc, and southward from the Punjab to Malwah and Gujerat, 
derived its name from the principal tribes inhabiting it, who called themselves 
Rajpoots, or '‘Sons of Princes,'^ because they claimed to represent the Cshatriya, 
or the original regal and military Hindoo caste. It is said that at an early 
period the whole territory was ruled by a single prince. Be this as it may, the 
primitive monarchy, if it ever existed, had been completely dissolved, and the 
country broken up into a number of independent principalities. Of these, by 
far the most important were Mewar, Marwar, and Dhoondar, better known by 
the names of their respective capitals, Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor. TIk^ 
chief, or, as he is called, the Rana of Odeypoor, claimed, direct descent from 
Rama, and accordingly took precedency of all the other Rajpoot princes, who, 
wlien the succession opened to them, did not think themselves fully installed 
till he had recognized them by bestowing an ornament worn uj)on the forehead. 

This recognized pre-eminence of tlie Rana gave him mucli more political weight 
than he could have derived from his territory, which, situated in the south of . 
Rajpootana, was throughout rugged, and, with a few exceptional spots, far from 
fertile. The Mogul, though he often tried, failed to make him tributary, and 
he maintained his independence to ^ the last. Immediately to the west beyond 
the Aravali Mountains lay the territory of Marwar, or of the Rajah of Joudpoor, 
who belonged to the Rahtore tribe of Rajpoots, and derived his descent from a 
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He possessed some fertile tracts, particularly towards his south frontier, but all 
The three tlic rcst of liis territory was little better than a sandy desert. In the reign of 
Akbar the rajahs acknowledged the Mogul as their superior, alid held liigh office 
at his court, till tlio bigotry of Aurungzebe compelled them to throw off‘ the 
yoke. During a war of thirty years they maintained their independence and 
were never again subject to the Mogul. On the north-ejist, extending nearly to 
the banks of the Jumna, was the territory of the Rajah of Jeypoor, who claimed 
descent from Kasa, a younger son of Rama, and was the acknowledged head of 
the Kachwaka Rajpoots. Many parts of the territory, though sandy, had been 
brought by irrigation under profitable culture, and many other parts were so 
well ada])ted for grazing that a very considerable revenue was raised. The 
proximity to Agra and Delhi brought the rajahs into early antagonism with the 
Mogul emperors, and deprived them of independence. While tlie empire 
existed they endeavoured to cornpensfite themselves for the loss by repeatedly 
gaining possession of the first offices in the state ; when the empire became 
hopelessly dismembered, Jey Sing, the rajah then reigning, ceased to contest 
the Mahratta ascendency, and making the best terms he could with them, con- 
tinued till his death in 1743 to devote himself to internal improvements, and 
to the cultivation of his literary tastes, more especially the science of astro- 
nomy, his })roficieiicy in which is attested by his astronomical tables di'awn uj) 
for the reformation of the calendar, and the observatories wl)ich he erected at 
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Jeypoor, Oojein, Benares, and Delhi. 

Ill 1803, at the close of the second Mahratta war, Bhecm Sing was Raiia 
of Odeyjioor, Meer Sing Rajah of Joudpoor, and Jugat Sing Rajah of Jeypoor. 
Their onl}^ safety was in union, but their feuds made this imjiossible, and left 
them to become the prey of comparatively ignoble enemies. The original 
cause of quarrel is so singular and characteristic, as to be not undeserving of a 
short narrative. Bheem Sing had a beautiful daughter, Krishna Koouiaree, 
who was sought in marriage by several Rajpoot princes: the Rajah of Joudpoor 
was the successful suitor, but died before the marriage was celebrated. The 
Rajah of Jeypoor was next preferred; and all the preliminary aiTangoments 
having been made, an escort of 3000 troops had actually proceeded to Odey- 
poor to bring the ])rincess home, when Man Sing, now Rajah of Joudpoor, 
stepped in and claimed her as liis wdfe, insisting that after she had been the 
affianced bride of his predecessor it would bring indelible disgrace upon him to 
allow her to be married into any other family. As no time was to be lost, Man 
Sing took the most effectual means to prevent the marriage with Jugat Sing, 
by attacking and routing the troops which he had sent to escort the princess 
from Odeypoor. A fierce war immediately ensued, and was so far in favour 
of Man Sing, that the Rana broke off the intended nuptials and agreed to accept 
him as his son-in-law. • For this success he was mainly indebted to the Mah- 
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rattas, who, having during their conquests in Hindoostan established their a d. is oa. 
claim of chout in Rajpootana, made it a ground for interfering in the internal 
concerns of its chiefs. Both Scindia and Holkar gave their support to the Feuds 
Rajah of Joudpoor, but notwithstanding this formidable combination, the Rajah URjjxK»t 
of Jeypoor was still in hopes of being able to maintain his ground, as he had, 
in December, 1803, concluded a treaty with Lord Lake, by which the integrity 


of his teiTitories was guaranteed by the 
(>)mpany. In this case, however, the 
guarantee of the Company proved a 
brol^en reed. Sir George Barlow, on find- 
ing that the treaty interfered with his 
piisillanlinous policy, availed himself of 
some flimsy pretexts for cancelling it, 
and as if this injustice had not been 
sufficient, let the Mah rattas loose upon 
him by freeing them from some restriev 
tions which ])rohibited them from inter- 
fering with his territory. The first eflFect 
of this desertion was to subject him to a 
visit from Holkar, whom he was obliged 
to bu}^ off at the price of twenty lacs of 
rupees. 



Mahauaka Bhbem Sing, Priuco of OdeyiKwr. 
From Todd’i Annala of Knjuthan. 


In consideration of tliis sum, Holkar undertook not to interfere in the war war pro- 
whicli the rival marriage had produced, and Man Sing, not only attacked tiieirdis- 
by Jugat Sing, but opposed by a powerful body of his own subjects, who, 
<lisgusted l)y liis tyivanny, had risen in support of another claimant to the 
tiirunc, was obliged to shut himself up in the citadel of Joudpoor. Scindia, who 
had been bought off by the Rana, had also agreed to remain neutral, but both 
he and Holkar, while keeping their engagements in the letter, laid no restraint 
on tlieir inarauding dependants. Ameer Khan in particular, considering it 
contrary to his interest that Man Sing s povrer should be anniliilated, comijelled 
Jugat Sing to raise the siege of Joudpoor, and hasten home to the defence of his 
own dominions. The Rana, though ho took no part in the war between the 
two rajahs, suffered so much from the exactions of Scindia and Ameer Khan, 
and felt so indignant at being obliged to treat them as equals, that he made 
an urgent application to the Company, and offered tp purchase their protection 
by the cession of half his territory. The two rajahs, also convinced that their 
hostilities were only making them the prey of a common enemy, offered to submit 
their quarrel to the arbitration of the British government, which having, as 
f-h^y j^Jstly argued, succeeded to the place of the Mogul emperor, ought not to 
decline his duties, one of the most obvious and important of which was to in- 
terpose authoritatively for the maintenance of tlie general tranquillitv. The 
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policy now in favour was too selfish and cowardly to attach any weight to 
these representations, and the British government looked on with inxiifference, 
and kept boasting of its moderation in standing aloof, while whole provinces 
were falling into a state of anarchy. One effect of this policy was to seal the 
fate of the beautiful Krishna Koomaree, Princess of ‘Odeypoor. The Rana, her 
father, deprived of all other support, was driven to enlist the services of Ameer 
Khan, and assigned to him a fourth of his revenues as the permanent hire of 
one of tlie Patan adventurer’s brigades. Availing himself of the influence thus 
acquired, Ameer Khan, who had discovered in the Rana a character as heartless 
and unj)rincipled as his own, ventured to suggest, that as the marriage feud 
still continued to rage, the only eflTectual mode of terminating it wotild be to 
remove its cause by putting tlie princess to death. Strange to say, the inhuman 
jiroposal, instead of being rejected with horror, was listened to, and according 
to Ameer Khan’s account, the Rana replied as follows: — '‘If you will pledge 
yourself to get for me Klmlee Row (a coveted tract of territory), from Rajah Man 
Sing, T will in that case contrive to get rid of my daughter after you shall have 
gone, using such means as shall create as little odium as possible.” The means 
adopted were to mix i)oison with his daughter’s food. The quantity taken 
])roved insufticient, but the princess, divining what had been intended, sent to 
lier father to say that if her living longer was deemed inconsistent with the 
interest of his family, there was no necessity for going secretly to work. She 
accordingly dressed herself in gay attire, and procuring a bowl of j^oison, drank 
it off, exclaiming, "This is the marriage to which 1 was foredoomed.” Her 
mother, unable to survive the tragical fate of her beloved daughter, died shortly 
after of a broken heart. The father continued to live and reap the full fruits 
of his infamy. According to the account given by Sir John Malcolm, the 
untimely death of the princess was no sooner known in Odeypoor, than "loud 
lamentations burst from every quarter, and expressions of pity at her fate 
were mingled with execrations on the weakness and cowardice of those who 
could purchase safety on such terms.” The difficulty of finding any redeeming 
trait in this diabolical atrocity, will justify tlie insertion of Sir John’s narrative 
of the conduct of " Sugwant Sing, chief of Karradur, who, the moment he 
heard of the proceedings in the palace, hastened from his residence to Odey- 
poor, and dismounting from a breathless horse, went unceremoniously into the 
presence of his prince, whom he found seated with several of his ministers in 
apparent affliction. ' Is tlje princess dead or alive?’ was his impatient interro- 
gation ; to which, after a short pause, Adjeit Sing replied, by entreating him 
' not to disturb the grief of a father for a lost child.’ The old chief immediately 
unbuckled his sword, which, with his shield, he laid at the feet of the Maha- 
rana, saying, in a calm but resolute tone : ' My ancestors have served yours for 
more than thirty generations, and to you I cannot utter wliat I feel, but these 
ai’ms shall never more be used in your service.’ ” Sugwant Sing kept his 
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word. Though he lived eight years longer, and did not actually renounce his a.d. isio 
allegiance, he did not again bear arms for the Rana, 

It was impossible that permanent peace could be purchased by such suboraiiuitc 
inhuman moans, and war and rapine, the effect partly of foreign aggression 
and partly of intestine dissension, prevailed in almost every part of Rajpootana 
which held out any hope of plunder. Besides the three Rajpoot principali- 
ties, of which some account has been given, there were many others, some of 
tliem like those of Bikanecr and Jessulineer, though of great extent, situated 
so far to tlie north and west, and of so sterile a character, as to be almost beyond 
the I’each of military operations; and others, like Kotah, Boondee, and Mackaree, 
of comparatively small extent, but from their immediate proximity to the 
eastern frontier, of considerable military and political importance. Mackaree 
was the only one of these wliich had a subsisting alliance with the Companj^; 

Ijiit it was perfectly obvious tliat until they were all brought into the same 
]>osition, the ])redatory system could not bo successfully combated. Such then 
was the first task to which the governor-general considered it necessary to 
address liimself It was not veiy difficult, for sucli was the state of iiisecuritj- H«Hiautjon 

of the 

and wi'etcliedness to which most of the chiefs had been reduced, that nothing governor- 
more than the intimation of a readiness to abandon the non-interference ]>olicy ^o«uTnotho 
was recpiired, in order to induce them to nj)])ly fc^r the benefits of the bettor 
)>olicy about to be resumed. Tlie Rnjali of Jeypoor, who, from the unjustifiable 
manner in which lie had been thrown off, was considered as having a prior 
claim, made the first application, and the resident at Delhi, to whom it had 
been presented, was authorized in April, 181(5, to negotiate an aillanco. The 
Rana of Odeypoor and the Rajali of Joudpoor followed his example. So anxious 
was tlu‘ Rajah of Kotah for protection, that he ofiered beforehand to submit to 
any terms which the govern or- general might dictate. The Rajah t)f Boondee, 
taking a similar course, pleaded seivices which ought not to have been forgotten; 
while a number of petty chiefs on the frontiers of Bundelcuiid or Malwah pra^^^ed 
to be taken within the j)ale of protection. Even Ameer Khan, as if carried 
away by tlie current, or conscious that he would be unable to resist it, offered 
to desist from pillage if guaranteed in his actual possession, and to assist in 
dispersing the Pindarees. Nuzur Mahomed also, the Nabob of Bliopaul, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement formerly given, renewed his applicta- 
tion with more success, and concluded a preliminary engagement. 

Some doubt was felt as to the course which Scindia might take. The Pin- uubions 

d ill . r ° ^ proceilnro of 

arees liacl been accustomed to take part in all his expeditions, and deemed sdn^iiaand 
themselves so necessary to him, that Namdur Khan, on hearing of the projected ' 
crusade gainst them, addressed a letter to Scindia, in wliich he asked, ‘‘What, 
it we are destroyed, will become of you? Nor was this question so extrava- 
gant as it may at first sight appear. Scindia himself was doubtful if he could 
dispense with their assistance, and several of his most distinguished officers 
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not only patronized the Pindarees, but believed that^ if duly supported, they 
might prove a match for the British, and be the means of re-establishing the 
mode of warfare which the Mahrattas originally pursued, and to the abandon- 
ment of which not a few ascribed their more recent disasters. It was therefore 
not without alarm and deep mortification that Scindia, shrinking from a new 
contest, felt constrained to abandon the Pindarees to their fate, and even to 
profess his desire to assist in any measures that might be adopted for their 
extermination. While Scindia was thus afraid to show any countenance to 
the Piii(hxrce, little was to be apprehended from the troops of Holkar, whose 
musnud was now occupied by a child, wliile an unprincipled woman acted as 
regent, and had difficulty in maintaining her position among contending fictions. 

In regard to tlie Peishwa, there was more room for doubt. He had long 
8ul,>iuitted with the utmost reluctance to the yoke which the subsidiary alliance 
liad imposed upon him, and ever since he had been compelled to allow his 
favourite, Trimbukjee, to be carried off to an imprisonment which was appar- 
ently to be for life, his bitter animosity to the British had scarcely been dis- 
guised. Loud and incessant were his complaints of harshness and injustice. 
He had given up Trimbukjee, he alleged, only that he might be brought to 
trial, and in the belief that if found guilty he would be returned to him for 
punishment. He was also sustaining severe pecuniary loss, as Trimbukjee, who 
had been intrusted with bis treasures, was the only pei’sou who could show 
where they were concealed. While daily importuning the I'esident on this 
subject, and enlarging on many other imaginary grievances, the startling intel- 
ligence aiTived that Trimbukjee had made his escape on the 2d of September, 
181 G, from the Fort of Tannah. For greater security, the garrison of the fort 
consisted entirely of Euroi)ean soldiers, and this circumstance was proved to 
have aided-the means used for setting him at liberty. He was allowed eveiy 
afternoon to take exercise for an hour or two on the rampaii/S, and it was 
remembered when too late that a Mahratta groom who had the charge of an 
officer*s horse, used iibout the same time to be busily employed immediately 
below in currying and cleaning him. He was often singing snatches of Mahratta 
songs, the meaning of which the sentries did not understand, but which Bishop 
Heber, from the account given to him, has exhibited in the following verses: — 

“ Behind the bush the bowmen hide. 

The horse beneath the tree, 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me ? 

There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 

And four-and-fifty men ; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 

The Deccan thrives again.’’ 

A hole cut in the wall of the stable where the Mahratta groom kept his 
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horse was easily reached from an outhouse of the fort, to which Trimbukjee a.d> 1810 . 
was permitted to retire at a certain hour in the evening in charge of a sentry. 

In a dark and rainy night, while the sentry stood outside, the prisoner dis- Ewapeof 

® « , , ... Trimbukjee. 

appeared, and having changed his dress into that of a comilion labourer, with a 
basket on his head, passed the gateway of the fort unquestioned. The narrow 
channel of Salsette was all that separated him from the Mahratta territory. 

He waded over, and found a body of horsemen, who soon placed him beyond 
the reach of pursuit. 

The Peishwa, on being informed by Mr. Elphinstone of Trimbukjee’s escape. Duplicity 
not only professed entire ignorance, but promised to adopt energetic measures Peishwa. 
for recaj)turing him. He soon gave cause to suspect his sincerity. Any infor- 
mation lie gave was found only to mislead, and he began to collect troops even 
in the vicinity of Poonah, with so little attempt at concealment, that it seemed 
as if he cared not Iiow soon open hostilities were commenced. Meanwhile, 
though Bajee Row pretended to have no idea of the place to which Trimbukjee 
had retired, and declared solemnly that he believed him to be dead, all his 
subjects were well aware that he had found an asylum among the Mahadeo 
Hills, to the south of the Neera, and placed himself at the head of considerable 
bodies of horse and foot. It was moreover ascertained, that interviews had 
actually taken place between Trimbukjee and his master, who had conveyed 
money to him, and acted in such a manner as to make his cause his own. The 
troops under Trimbukjee at last amounted to nearly 20,000. This seemed only 
the prelude to a much more formidable muster, since the Peishwa displayed 
augmented activity in raising new levies, in removing his treasures from Poonah 
to Raighur, and in improving the defences of his strongest forts. 

It was now high time to bnng the question of peace or war to a formal Mutual pro- 
decision, and Mr. Elphinstone, while waiting for instructions from the governor- for hosuii- 
general, proceeded to prepare for the worst, by recalling to Poonah the principal 
part of the subsidiary force which had been stationed on the frontier to watch 
the Pindarees, and instructing the Hyderabad subsidiary force to advance into 
Candeish. Here a body of insurgents, about 6000 strong, had assembled under 
Godajoe Dainglia, Trimbukjee 's nephew, while his brother-in-law, Jado Row, 
headed another body of about the same strength, in the south-east, in the 
vicinity of Puiiderpoor. Besides these, a number of smaller parties were pre- 
paring to join from various quarters. Had this been all, a short delay might 
still have been possible, but every step taken by the Peishwa shoVed plainly 
that the insurgents had his full sanction, and had good ground for believing 
that he would soon place himself at their head. One of his most overt acts 
was the collecting of gun bullocks for the artillery in his arsenal at Poonah. 

Thus distinctly waimed, Mr. Elphinstone deemed it folly to leave matters longer 
in suspense, and addressed a note to the Peishwa, in which, after reproaching 
him with duplicity and wanton aggression, he notified to him that the friendly 
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A.L). 1816. relations between the two governments were at an end, that any attempt to 
le^ve Poonah would be regarded as a declai-ation of war, and that the subsidiary 
force would proceed fv>i'thwith to put down the insurrection. The last threat 

the Peiaiwn. was immediately put in execution, and British troops moved forthwith against 
the principal bodies of insurgents. Colonel Smith, at the head of a detachment 
lightly equipped, hastened to the south, and endeavoured in vain to come 
up with a body of 4000, which seemed only anxious to avoid an encounter. 
Another detachment under Major Smith was more successful, and after a chase 
of 1 50 miles in four days, overtook the fugitives. Tliey made little resistance, 
and were dispersed witliout suffering severely, as the detachment had no 
cavalry to continue the pursuit. The other main body of insurgents 
assembled in Candeish did not escape so easilj^ ; a detachment of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Captain Davies having encountered them, and compelled 
tliein to a precipitate flight, leaving more than 400 dead upon the field. 

nu siiarni. Bajcc Row, wlieii he saw tlie extreme to which matters had been precipitated, 
became seriously alarmed, and seemed willing to make any concession that 
might be required of him for the re~establisliment of amicable relations. 
Another short delay in consequence took place, but its only effect was to give 
him another opjxutunity of manifesting his insincerity. The moment the more 
immediate pressure was removed, all his promises were forgotten, and he 
resumed his former courses. Mr. Elidiinstoiic, though still left without direct 
instructions from the governor-general, did not shrink from the responsibility 
in a manner forced upon him, and having on the 6th of May, 1817, obtained a 
private audience of the Peisliwa, informed him that after what had passed, no 
accommodation witli him could now be made excej)t by his engaging to deliver 
Trimbukjee, and giving security for performance. This communication was 
received witli great apparent coolness, and Mr. Elphinstone therefore thought 
it necessary on the following day to give a more definite form to his demands, 
by embodying them in a note which sj)ecifical]y required an obligation to 
deliver Trimbukjee within one month, and deliver the forts of Singhur, Poor- 
iinder, and Ilaighur, as interim pledges. The written demand was received 
with as much apparent indifterencp as the verbal communication, and the 
twenty-four hours allowed for answer had nearly expired when vakeels aiTived 
to intimate that the Peisliwa agreed to the terms, and would surrender the forts 
without delay. Tliis unexpected result had been produced by the movement 
of the subsidiary force to positions which would have given them a comfflete 
command of Poonah. 

On the loth of May the instructions of the governor-general arrived. They 
approved by anticipation of all that Mr. Elphinstone had done, and made 
specific provision for three cases which, it was supposable, might have occurred. 
In the first case, assuming that the Peisliwa had suiTeridered Trimbukjee, or 
made sincere efforts to seize him, the relations between the courts were to be 
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replaced on the same footing as when Trimbukjee was surrendered in 1815, a.d. isir. 
In the second case, assuming that the Peishwa had not taken active steps of 
any kind, tlie delivery of Trimbukjee within a definite time, and of greater Rigonms 
securities than furnished by the treaty of Bassein, were demalided. In the third offercMi to 
case, which supposed that refusal or evasion continued after the receipt of the 
instructions, the securities were to be enhanced. The securities jnentioned 
included cessions of territory to the amount of twenty-nine lacs, to meet the 
expense of an additional subsidiary force of 5000 horse and 3000 foot, to be 
substituted for the Peishwa s contingent; the surrender of all claims on Gujerat, 
Bundelcund, and Hindoostan ; and generally, a renunciation of all claim to be 
the head of a Mahratta confederacy. Should war have actually commenced, 
the Peishwa was to be seized, and a temj)orary arrangement made for the 
government of the country. Tlie fact of instructions having been received from 
the governor-general was intimated to the Peishwa, but their precise contents 
wore not exj)lained to him till the 1st of June, when the resident waited upon 
him, and explained article by article the draft of a new treaty which he had 
prepared. 

Tlie Peishwa and his ministers laboured hard to obtain some abatement of n© accepts 

tlieiii iukUt 

the terms, but did nothing to justify it. On the contrary, the levy of troops i>Tote»t. 
continued as before, and the month allowed . for the surrender of Trimbukjee 
was allowed to expire. There was now therefore no room for hesitation, and 
Mr. Elphinstone demanded that the treaty, in terms of the draft, which he had 
explained, should forthwith be executed. A short delay was gained by the 
discussion of the terms, but all evasions being at length exhausted, the treaty 
was signed and sealed by the Peishwa on the 13th of June, 1817. The stipu- 
lations would have deserved a minute detail had they been destined to regulate 
the' relations of the two governments for any lengthened period, but as events 
shortly afterwards took place which entirely superseded them, it is necessary 
only to mention that tlie Peishwa was taken bound to cede territory yielding 
a revenue of thirty-four lacs; to renounce the character of supreme head of the 
Mahratta empire, and the right to communicate with other native powers, 
except through the British resident; to commute all past claims on the Guicowar 
for an annual payment of four lacs; to renew the lease of the moiety of 
Ahmedabad to tlie Guicowar, for four and a half lacs, and to surrender all 
rights in Bundelcund, Hindoostan, and Malwah. The terms were undoubtedly 
rigorous, and the Peishwa felt them to be so to such a degi'ee, that at the very 
time of ratifying the treaty, he protested that it had been wrung from hiin, 
and that he acquiesced merely because he was unable to resist. It is impossible, 
however, to feel any sympathy for him He had brought all his disasters upon 
himself b}^ a cowardly, deceitful, and vindictive temper; and, as will soon be 
seen, the power left him, curtailed as it was, was still sufficient to tempt him to 
complete his ruin, by plunging once more into hostilities.* 
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General preparations — ^The army of Hindoostan — ^The army of the Deccan— First movements — Ti*eaties 
with Hcindia and with Ameer Khan — Rupture with the Peishwa — Battle of Kirkee — Flight of the 
Peishwa— Operations against the Pindarees — Rupture with the Rajah of Nagpoor — Battle of 
Seetabaldoo — Rupture with Holkar — Battle of Mahidpoor — Treaty with Holkar— Dispersion of the 
Pindarees — Operations against the Peishwa — Rajah of Sattarah installed — Capture of Sholapoor and 
Raighur—Storm of Talneer — ^Annexation of Saiigur — Deposition of the Rajah of Nagpoor — Capture 
of Chanda — Surrender of Bajee Row — The last of the Peishwas. 


AVING obtained from the home authorities a distinct though 
; somewhat qualified assent to the necessity of suppression of the 
; predatory system, the governor-general, who had previously 
; formed his plans, lost no time in completing his general prepara- 
; tions. With this view, two powerful armies were provided to 
A.D. 1817. advance simu,ltaneously from the north and south, so as not only to envelope 
the usual haunts of the Pindarees, but to overawe any of tlie native chiefs who 
preparatiouB might be disposed to countenance them. The army of Hindoostan was com- 
tho^Jr^r” posed of four main divisions, each of them of sufficient strength to act indepen- 
torysystein. should circuinstances require it. The right division, assembled at Agra, 

and commanded by General Donkin, consisted of two regiments of cavalry, one 
of them his majesty's 8th dragoons, a regiment of European (his majesty's 14th) 
and three battalions of native infantry, with eighteen guns. The left division, 
stationed at Callinger in Bundelcund, and commanded by General Marshall, 
consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, two corps of irregular horse, and five 
Army of battalioiis of native infantry, with twenty-four guns. The centre division, 

llindooBtan. . o V ^ o 

stationed ^t Secundra, on the left bank of the Jumna, about thirty mile* 
W.S.W. of Cawnpore, and commanded by General Brown, consisted of .three 
regiments of cavalry, one of them liis majesty's 24th light dragoons, his 
majesty’s 87th regiment, and eight battalions of native infantry, with fifty-four 
guns. This division, with which the governor-general as commander-iii-chief 
established his head-quarters, mustered 12,500 fighting men of the regular 
army. The fourth was a reserve division, stationed under Sir David Ochterlony 
at Rewaree, about fifty miles south-west of Delhi, and composed of a regiment 
of native cavalry, two corps of Skinner’s horse, his majesty’s G7th regiment, 
and five battalions of native infantry, with twenty-two guns. To each division 
considerable bodies of irregulars were attaclied, while separate detachments 
were stationed in various localities to the east and west, so as to give support 
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as reqtiired, or intercept the marauders wJjpLen attempting to escape. The whole a d. wit. 
of the army of Hindoostan mustered 63,000 men: 

The army of the Deccan, commanded by Sir Thomas Hislop, commander-in- 
chief of the Madras presidency, was formed into five divisions. Tlie first di vi- eembied for 
sion, with which Sir Thomas Hislop fixed his headquarters, was intended to pro- of ^ 
ceeJ to Hindia, and consisted of a squadron of his majesty^s 22d light** dragoons, ^ 
two regiments of native cavalry, flank companies of his majesty's royal Scots, 
and six battalions of native infantry, with field artillery. The second division, 
commanded by Colonel Dovfeton, and designed to manoeuvre in Berar, consisted 
of a regiment of native cavalry, and of the remainder of his majesty’s royal 
Scots, six battalions qf native infantry, and the Berar and Hyderabad brigades. 

The third division, commanded by Sir John Malcolm, who had also a commis- 
sion to act as the governor-general’s political agent, was intended to proceed in 
advance, and consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, and five companies of 
native infantry, with the Russell brigade, the Ellichpoor brigade, and 4000 
Mysore auxiliary horse. Tlie fourth division, commanded by Colonel Smith 
and intended to operate in Candcish, consisted of a regiment of native cavalry, 

Ids majesty’s 65th regiment, six battalions of native infantry, and a body of 
reformed Poonah horse under European officers. The fifth division, forming the 
ISagpoor subsidiary force, commanded by Colonel Adams, consisted of two regi- 
ments of native cavalry, a body of Rohilla liorse, the contingent of the Nabob 
of Bhopaul, and six battalions of native infantry. A reserve division was 
formed under Colonel Pritzler, and brigades were left at Poonah, Nagpoor, and 
Hyderabad. A respectable force had also been assembled in Gujerat under Sir 
W. G. Kerr. The two armies, nearly ef^ual in number, amounted in the aggre- 
gate to 113,000 men, with 300 pieces of ordnance. 

'J'he Marquis of Hastings embarked at Calcutta on the voyage up the Tiiegovor- 
Ganges on the 8th of July, 1817, and after a short stay at Patna, to receive a takertho^^ 
comjdimentary deputation from Khatmandoo, arrived at Cawnpore in Septein 
her. On the 16th of October he took the field in person, reached Secundra, 
where the centre division had assembled, on the 20th, reviewed the troops on 
the 2 1st, and crossed the Jumna with them on the 20th, General Donkin 
moved simultaneously from Agra, and both began their march upon Gwalior, 
the centre division by the route of Jaloun and Seonda on the Sindh, and the 
right division by Dholpoor Baree on the Cliumbul, The object of thgse move- 
ments cannot be better explained than in the governor-general’s own words : 
“Residing at Gwalior, he (Scindia) was in the heart of the richest part of hi>s 
dominions, but independently of this objection that those territories were separ- 
ated from our territory only by the Jumna, there was a military defect in the 
situation, to which it must be supposed the Maharajah had never adverted. 

About twenty miles south of Gwalior a ridge of veiy abrupt hills, covered 
with tangled wood peculiar to India, extends from the Little Sindh to the Chum- 
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bul, which rivers form the flank boundaries of the Gwalior district and its 
dependencies. There are but two routes by which carriages and perhaps 
cavalry can pass that chain, one along the Little Sindh and another not far 
from tlie Chunibul. By my seizing, with the centre, a position which would 
bar any movement along the Little Sindh, and placing Major-general Donkin s 
division at the back of the other pass, Scindia was reduced to the dilemma of 
subscribing tlie treaty which I offered him, or of crossing the hills through 
bye-paths, attended by a few followers who might be able to accompany him, 
sacrificing his splendid train of artillery (above 100 brass guns), witli all its 
appendages, and abandoning at once to us his most valuable possessions.” 

How far it was justifiable to take advantage of the false position in which 
any one had placed iiimsclf, and impose upon him terms which, as the governor- 
general himself confesses, “were essentially unqualified submission, thougli so 
coloured as to avoid making him feel public humiliation,” might well have been 
(juestioned, had not Scindia by repeated acts of perfidy forfeited all claim to 
more indulgent treatment. Wlule professing .a readiness to assist in the exter- 
mination of the Pindarees, he had not only promised them protection, but was 
suspected of sharing in their plunder. With his Mahratta confederates he had 
been incessantly intriguing for the formation of a league designed to destroy 
British supremacy, and had very recently been detected in a treacherous corre- 
spondence with the Nepaulese. This last act, which crowned all his other 
otfeiices, had ]:)een discovered by mere accident. While two passengers were 
crossing tlie Ganges at Bithoor, a full-sized impression of Scindia’s seal chanced 
to drop from tlie turban of one of them Suspicion being excited, they were 
detained and searched. Besides several letters from Scindia himself some open 
and some sealed, tliey were found to be in possession of a letter urging the 
Gboorkas to make eommon cause with the other independent powei’S of India. 
For better concealment, this letter was neatly pasted between the leaves of a 
Sanscrit book of the Vedas which one of the yiassengers, who professed to be a 
travelling student, was carrying with him. The governor-general, as the most 
delicate and impressive mode of intimating to Scindia that the intrigue was 
known, sent the sealed letters to be delivered to liim, unopened and without 
comment, in full durbar. This discovery undoubtedly had its weight in deter- 
ring Scindia from disputing the terms which were dictated to hftn, and which 
he was well aware might easily be made still more rigorous and unpalatable. 

B}^ the treaty concluded on the .5th of November, 1817, ho engaged to use 
liis best efforts for the destruction of the Pindarees; to furnish and maintain in 
comydete efficiency a specific contingent to act in concert with the British and 
under the direction of a British officer; to admit British garrisons into tlie forts 
of Hindia and Aseerghur, and allow them to be used as dep6ts during the war; 
to remit for three years his claims upon the British government, in order that 
they might be applied to the equijiment of the contingent; and to allow the 
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sums hitherto paid in pensions to his family and ministers to be applied to the a.d. isir. 

regular payments of those of his troops co-operating with the British. With 

the exception of the troops so co-operating, all the others belonging to Scindia Terms of 

^ • • 1 • t t ^ -n • • -i treaty coii- 

were to remain stationary at the posts assigned by the British government, cimied with 
By the eighth article of treaty of Surjee Argengaum, concluded in November, 

1805 , the British government had engaged to confine its alliances with other 
native states within certain limits. This article, as interfering with the alii* 
ances necessary to be formed for the successful suppression of the predatory 
system, was superseded by a new article, which gave full liberty to conclude 
alliances with the Rajpoot states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, and others 
on the left bank of the Chumbul, always, however, subject to the tribute which 
these states were bound to pay to Scindia, and the payment of wliich was 
guaranteed to him in consideration of his agreeing not to interfere in future 
witli their affairs. This treaty witli Scindia was immediately followed by 
anotlier with Ameer Khan, who had sagacity enough to foresee the ruin which 
hostilities with the British would necessarily bring uj>oii him, and therefore 
engaged, on their guaranteeing to him all the territories which he actually 
possessed under grants from Holkar, to disband his Patans, and give up his 
artillery, on receiving five lacs of rupees as their estimated value. As an hostage 
for the fulfilment of this treaty. Ameer Khan’s son and heir was to reside at 
Delhi. 


In the midst of these negotiations a final rupture with Bajee Row took Final mp- 
place, and actual hostilities commenced. When he signed the treaty he had, Bajee kow. 
with more boldness and honesty than he usually evinced, protested that it was 
wrung from him by compulsion, and there could not therefore be a doubt that 
he would seize the first opportunity to shake himself free from it. As if 
by signing it he felt so degraded as to be ashamed to show himself to the 
inhabitants of his capital, he withdrew from it, and continuing absent under 
various pretences, did not return till the end of September. What he was 
meditating was very apparent, for the whole of October was spent by him in 
collecting troops from all quarters, and urging his jaghirdars to prepare their 
contingents. It was the middle of the month before Mr. Elphinstone could 
obtain an audience, and when he demanded an explanation, he was merely 
told tl)at the Peishwa was desirous to take part in the Pindaree war to the 
extent of his means. This pretence was too shallow to deceive. Itfeanwhile, 
other circumstances gave unequivocal proof of intended hostilities. Numerous 


attempts were made to tamper with the fidelity of the sepoys of the brigade, 
and the Mahratta troops, as they crowded into the capital, encamped so as to 
inclose the British cantonments. The site of these, on the north-east of the city, 
had been well chosen for the purpose of defending it against an attack from 
without, but became very insecure when an attack was threatened both from 


without and from within. 

VoL. III. 


The necessity of removing to a stronger position 

205 
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became every day more and more apparent, and at last Mr' Elphiiistone, tliougli 
most reluctant to precijjitate the open rupture which was seen to be impending, 
gave orders on the 31st of October that the stores of the brigade should be 
transported to Kirkee, and tliat the brigade itself should immediately follow. 

The Moota from the south-west meeting the Moola from the north-east, 
forms with it the Moota- Moola, wliich takes an intermediate direction and 
flows east. On the right bank, in the angle made by the Moota and the Moota- 
Moola, lies the city of Poonah, Inclosed by the livers towards the west and 
Tiorth, l)ut cpiite open towards tlie south and cast, in which latter direction, as 
already mentioned, tlie subsidiary force had its cantonments. On the opposite 
or left bank of the Moota, at the point of junction with the Moola, stood the 
British i-esidency, whicii had thus the disadvantage of being entirely se[)arated 
from the cantonments, a river and the whole brcadtli of the city intervening 
between them. It was to get rid of this disa^dvantage, and escape from the 
danger of being surrounded by the troops Avhieh were ])ouriiig into the city, that 
the British brigade removed on the 1st of November to the village of Kirkee, 
situated rather more than two miles to the north, in an angle formed by an 
abrupt bend of the Moola, and affording peculiar advantages for defenci^ The 
brigade, consisting of a Bombay European regiment, which had just aii’ivecl, 
and three native battalions under Colonel Burr, seemed quite able to maintain 
its new ])osition till succours should arrive, but it was deciued prudent to send 
to Seroor i‘or a light battalion that had been left tljere to meet eontingencies, 
and a corps of 1000 auxiliary horse that had just been raised in the same quarter. 

Tills reinforcement started from Seroor on tlio 5th of November, and in the 
forenoon of that day, Bajeo How, informed of the fact, put liis troops in motion. 
Gokla, a Mahratta chief, who had always been at the head of the war party, 
moved roiiml a battalion, which took up a position between Kirkee and the 
residency, obviously with the view of cutting off tlie communication between 
the tw^u. Mr. Elphiiistone having immediately demanded an explanation, an 
officer aiTived on the part of the Peishwa to say that he had heard of the 
approach of troops as well from Seroor as from Colonel Smith’s army, and 
having twice before been the dupe of his own irresolution, he was now deter- 
mined to be beforehand with his demands. These were that the recently 
arrived Europc^ans should be sent back to Bombay, and that the brigade must 
both be reduced to its usual amount, and cantoned wherever he should appoint 
A categorical answer being required, Mr. Elphinstonc could only re]>l3^ that if 
the Peishwa joined his army, he would join the brigade, and that if the 
Mahratta troops advanced towards the brigade, they would assuredly be 
attacked. Bajee Row seems to have been too impatient to wait for this reply, 
for the moment his message left the residency, he mounted liis horse, and joined 
his army at the Parbutee Hill, a little south-west of Poonah. So quick were 
the subsequent movements, that Mr. Elphinstone and his suite had barely time 
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to ford the Moola, and hasten up its left bank, to cross it again by a bridge 
which led to Kirkec, when the residency was attacked, pillaged, and burned, 
with all Mr. Elphinstone's valuable books and papers. 

Although the position at Kirkee could not have been successfully assailed, 
it was resolved to advance from it into the plain. The extent to which the 
fidelity of the native troops had been tampered with was not certainly known, 
and by keeping them cooped up, more might be lost than by assuming the 
otfeiisive. Accordingly, Colonel Burr, leaving a detachment in charge of 
Kirkee, adveanced and formed his line, placing the Europeans in the centre. 
Major Ford, who was cantoned at l)ha]>oora, a sliort distance to the west, with 
two battalions of the Poonah contingent, marched in to take his share in the 
danger, but was so mucli impeded by a party of horse sent to intercept him, 
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that he was obliged to figlit his way, and did not arrive before the action was 
liotly commenced. The Mahrattas opened a heavy but distant cannonade, and 
attempted to push bodies of liorsc round the British flanks. In this they partly 
succeeded, but wore ultimately repulsed with considerable loss, and did not 
again attempt to come to close quarters. At nightfall the British returned to 
Kirkee, with a loss of only eighteen killed, and fifty-seven wounded ; whereas 
tlie enemy, who had for some time kept at a respectful distance, retired 
leaving about 500 on the field. 

Hostilities being now openly declared, the Mahrattas, as if for the purpose 
of making reconciliation impossible, proceeded to give a ferocious character to 
the war, by putting to death Captain Vaughan and his brother, who, having 
been surrounded while travelling with a small escort, had surrendered on pro- 
mise of quarter ; and inhumanly murdering or mutilating most of the women 
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A.D. 1817. belonging to the l^rigade who had been found in the vicinity of the old can- 
tonments. Meanwhile, a just retribution was in course of preparation. Colonel 
FiiKiit Smith, inferring the state of matters at Poonah, from the interruption of his 

I’eiaiiwa. communications, hastened southward. On the 8th of November he reached 
Ahmednuggur, and though parties of the eaiemy’s cavalry kept hovering around 
liiin, did not experience much annoyance till he had passed Seroor, when they 
appealed in such numbers as to surround him on every side. He forced his 
way, notwithstanding, and after a loss of part of his baggage, airived al Poonah 
on the 13th. A combined attack on the enemy’s camp was ari’anged, but at 
day-light on the l7th, when it was put in execution, it was found deserted, 
with the tents still standing. The Peisliwa’s courage had again failed him, and 
he had hastened otf during the niglit to save liimself by flight. . Poonah surren- 
dered in tlie course of the day, and a pursuit of the flying enemy was successful 
in capturing eighteen guns, with their tumbrils and ammunition, and a large.- 
quantity of baggage. 

state of During the discussions with the Peishwa, a complete change had come over 

attains at , . . i o 

Nagiwor. tlic policy of Apa Sallib. We left him so conscious of dependence on British 
protection, that he had withdrawn from Nag]:)Oor and fixed his residence close 
to tlie cantonments of the subsidiary force. His naturally restless and intrigu- 
ing disposition did not permit him long to remain quiet, and he soon became 
intimately connected with the very painty wliich had most strenuously opposed 
his appointment to the regency. This change was speedily followed by indica- 
tions of a desire to shake himself free of some of the obligations to which he had 
become bound by the treaty, and he began with complaining that the subsi- 
diary force and the contingent absorbed far too large a proporti6n of the public 
revenue. This complaint was doubtless well founded, as the proportion exceeded 
a third of the whole, and measures were about to be taken to lighten the 
burden, when his own impatience and folly rendered an amicable adjustment 
impossible. The possession of the regency did not satisfy his ambition. He 
was anxious not only to wield the power, but to bear the name of rajah, and 
as there was no obstacle to his possession of the musnud except the imbecile 
Pursajee, the necessary means were taken to remove it. On the morning of 
the 1st of February, 1817, Pursajee was found dead in his bed. Though it was 
afterwards ascertained that he had been murdered, the vague rumours of 
violence which were whispered at the time passed unheeded, and Apa Sahib 
gained the object of his crime by being immediately proclaimed, without oppo- 
Apa Sallib sitioD, Rajah of Nagpoor. After this elevation he lost no time in effecting the 
made nijaii. wliicli lie had been meditating. Nerayun Punt, who had strongly 

advocated the subsidiary alliance, and had continued ever since to be the main 
channel of communication with the British government, was dismissed, and 
Purseram Row, a notorious intriguer in favour of an opposite policy, was 
appointed in his jilace. When remonstrated with by Mr. Jenkins, the resident, 
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on the incongruity of tliis appointment, he revoked it indeed, )>ut only to make a.d. isir. 
choice of the commander of his private troops, Ramchundur Waugh, who was 
in some respects still more objectionable. All his other appointments to impor- 
tant offices in the state were made in a similar spirit. 

The British alliance, which Apa Sahib had previously professed to regard Apa saiuVa 
as the main prop of his power,' was now regarded with undii^guised aversion, iio»tiiity t<> 
and he plunged deep into the intrigues which were at this time carried on for 
the purpose of establishing a new Mahratta confederacy. When the. Peishwa, 
after threatening an open rupture sooner than give up Trimbukjee, was 
frightened into submission, and concluded the humiliating treaty mentioned 
above, Apa Sahib, aware how far he had committed himself, endeavoured to 
obviate the consequences by retracing his steps. He ostensibly restored 
Nei*ayun Punt to favour, made a new arrangement respecting the contingent, 
with which he professed to be j^erfeetjy satisfiedj and gave so many proofs of a 
friendly disposition, that the resident was partly imposed upon, and as late as 
the end of October, gave it as his opinion that no immediate rupture was to be 
a})prehended. Very possibly, had affairs remained at Poonah on their former 
footing, this opinion might have proved correct, but no sooner was it known 
that the Peishwa had rushed into hostilities, than Apa Sahib resolved to make 
common cause with him. He did not, however, immediately dedare himself, 
and only indicated his designs by the extent and activity of his military 
jireparations. By the middle of November, appearances were so menacing that 
the resident requested that a brigade of Colonel Adam s division should halt on 
tlie south of the Nerbudda, and be ready to detach a battalion with three troops 
of cavalry, to reinforce the Nagpoor brigade, which had been much weakened 
by sickness. The result of the battle of Kirkee, and the arrival of Colonel 
Smith at Poonah, followed by the Peishwa’s flight, however much they might 
have disconcerted Apa Sahib, made no apparent change in his purposes, for 
his levies of ti'oops continued Jis briskly as before. At the same time, it was 
known that the question of peace or war was frequently agitated in the privacy 
of his court, and that he alternated from the one to the other, according nn 
prudent or desperate counsels swayed him. 

Tlie first overt declaration of Apa Sahib s determination to throw in his lot Hjs profee- 
with Bajee Row, was given on the night of the 24}th of November, when the giaiiua to the 
resident received a note from Ramchundur Waugh, intimating that the rajah 
had received a khelaut, or dress of honour from Poonah, and intended next day 
to go in state to his camp, to be invested with it, and also formally to assume 
the title of Senaputee, or commander-in-chief, which had been conferred on 
liirn. Mr. Jenkins was invited to assist at the ceremony. Nothing could bo 
more preposterous. Bajee Row was at this moment at open war with the 
British, and yet Apa Sahib, professedly their ally, was preparing in the most 
public maimer to declare allegiance to him. Mr. Jenkins pointed out these 
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A.D. 181 T. inconsistencies, and not only refused to take part in the ceremony, but remon- 
strated against it in the strongest terms. Apa Sahib was not to be thus deterred; 
rrenaratioiiB but awarc that the performance of the ceremony could only be regarded as an 
tioBixitwecii unequivocal declaration of hostility, he immediately showed how ready he was 
and fc) procGcd to cxtremcs by stationing his troops in threatening positions. The 

hniiah. means of defence were very limited, consisting only of two battalions of native 

infantry, considerably reduced by sickne.ss, tliree troops of native cavalry, two 
couq^anies forming the residents escort, and a detachment of artillery with 
h)ur six-pounders. Colonel Scott liad tlie command. 

The residency was situated to the west of Nagpoor, and separated from it 
by a low i*idge extending from north to south, and terminated by two lieights 
called the Sectabaldee Hills, about 400 yards apart from each othei*, and with 
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roBitionof mi elevation nowhere exceediim' 100 feet. The south hill, the larger of the two, 

the IJritisli ^ ^ ’ 

roHidtiiio. had a flat summit nearly 280 yards long from east to west, and was covered 
with tombs. The north hill, much less than tlie other, but rather more 
elevated, was of a conical sliape, and at the top not more than tliirty-three 
j^ards long by six broad. The slope of both hills was gentle, and the ascent 
easy, exclapt at a few Y)oints where quarries had been opened. The buildings 
of the residency lay along the western base of the ridge overlooking a spacious 
]>lain; the base of the other three sides of the ridge was occupied by native 
huts irregularly grouped. Colonel Scott made his arrangements as follows. 
On the north hill he posted 300 men of one of the battalions, with two of the 
six-pounders, under command of Captain Sadleir. The remainder of this bat- 
talion, and the whole of the other, with part of ihe escort and the rest of the 
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artillery, were stationed on the south hill. The residency, hastily fitted for a.d. isit. 
defence, was occupied by the other part of the escort, while the three troops of 
cavalry and some liglit infantry kept possession of the grounds in front of it. state of 
The whole force under Colonel Scott mustered about 1300; the Mahratta army, Nagi^or. 
which lay to the east of the city, and stretched round from east to south at the 
distance of about three miles from the Seetabaldee Hills, was estimated at 
12,000 horse and 8000 foot; of the latter 3000 wore Arabs. 

On the 2()tli of November, though the rajah's cavalry were proceeding in 
large masses towards the western plain fronting the residency, and his 
infantry and artillery were taking np positions which menaced the Seetabaldee 
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Hills, he kept np the three of sending pacific messages. At sunset two ministers, 
Nerayun Punt and Nerayunjee Nagria, the latter as notoriously hostile as 
the other was friendly to British interests, aiTived, but before the object of 
their visit could be ascei*tained hostilities commenced with a smart fire of oommen- 
musketry, opened by the Arabs alino.st simultaneously on both hills. It was hostilities 
replied to with sjHrlt, and the conflict continued to rage throughout the night. 

At two in the morning an intermission of some hours took place, and the 
British availed themselves of it to make up fresh cartridges, and strengthen their 
position by placing along the exposed brow of the hills sacks of flour and gi’ain, 
and anything else that might serve for cover. Tlie enemy had made no decided 
impression, and yet affairs had begun to wear a very gloomy appearance. On the 
northern hill, against which the attack had been specially directed, a heavy loss 
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A P. 18U. had been sustained. Captain Sadleir wtis killed, Captain Charleworth the next 
in command was wounded, and the defenders were so thinned or exhausted 
Hostilities that it was necessary to relieve them. It was therefore obvious that if the 
poor. enemy chose to avail themselves of their vast superiority of numbers, and keep 
np the attack by bringing forward fresh assailants, the defenders must ulti- 
mately be overcome by mere exhaustion. 

Such seemed to be the enemy’s plan, and in the meanwhile their cavalry 
were closing round the residency on the south and west so as to prevent the 
possibility of escape, and take advantage of any opportunity of a sudden onset 
in that quarter. At daybreak the fire opened more furiously than ever, addi- 
tional guns having been brought to bear during the night, and about ten o’clock 
the explosion of a tumbril on the summit of the northern hill caused so much 
Battle of the coufusiou that the Arabs rushed forward with loud cries and carried it. Thus 
seetobaidee posscssiou of the key of the position, the Arabs opened a destructive fire from 
the gun which they had captured, and two others which they had brought up. 
The first shot killed Lieutenant Clarke and Dr. Neven the surgeon; the second, 
a round of grape, fiitally wounded Mr. Sotheby, the resident’s assistant, and 
disabled four soldiers; and it seemed as if the defenders were about to be oom- 
pletely overpowered, when a gallant exploit saved them. Captain Fitzgerald, 
who commanded the cavalry, under instructions to keep off the enemy’s horse, 
but not to advance into the plain against them, remained at his post while the 
enemy closed round and hemmed him in on every side. At last they brought 
two guns to bear upon him, and caused such loss that he chose rather to forget 
his orders than submit to it. Rushing foiih at the head of his troops, he 
drove the masses of horse in flight before him, captured the two guns, turned 
them upon tlie fugitives, and with so much effect that they allowed him to 
carry them back as trophies to his post. This unexpected and most successful 
charge so animated the defenders on the ridge that they attacked the Arabs, 
who had already planted their standards upon it, and forced them to give way. 
At tliis moment another tumbril exploded on the northern hill, and the sepoys 
pushing forward amid the confusion succeeded in recapturing it at the point of 
the bayonet. The tide of battle was now completely turned, and the Mahrattas 
Defeat of the gavc Way on every side. The Arabs, who still showed in some force, having 
Moiirattaa. dispersed by another cavalry charge, the troops on the hills moved down, 

cleared the sunnunding houses and villages of the enemy, and captured all the 
guns not previously carried off. The enemy, though aware that the British 
troops were worn out, and that their ammunition was nearly exhausted, had 
suffered too severely, and wepe too much intimidated, to try the issue of a second 
conflict. The victors had good reason to congratulate themselves on this 
cowardly conduct, since they had already lost about a fourth of their whole 
number in killed and wounded. 

As soon as the battle was decided, Apa Sahib, as if he thought that his 
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(louble game had not yet been played out, sent a message to the resident to A.n. isir. 
express his concern for the untoward event. His troops, he said, had acted 
without his sanction or knowledge, and he was most anxious to renew the Termadio- 
former friendship. The resident replied that the final decision now rested with aimi sainb. 
the governor-general, but consented, on the withdrawal of the rajah's army to 
tlie east of the city, to a suspension of hostilities. This consent he gave the 
more readily because he was in daily. expectation of reinforcements; and in 
fact, on the 29th, only two days after the battle, Colonel Gahan, by accelerating 
liis advance, arrived with three additional troops of cavalry and a battalion of 
native infantry. Another detachment, under Major Pitman, arrived on the 5th 
of December; and on the 12th and 13th, Colonel Doveton encamped at Seeta- 
baldee with the whole of the second division of the army of the Deccan. The 
resident was now in a position to dictate terms, and on the loth made the fol- 
lowing propositions to the rajah: — that he should acknowledge having, by his 
defection, placed his territories <at the mercy of the British governmeht — that 
he vshould give up all his artillery — that he should disband the Arabs and other 
mercenary troops, sending them off in certain specified directions, so as to leave 
ISagpoor and its fort in British occupation — and that he should himself come to 
tlie British residency, and remain there as an hostage for performance. On the 
accc})tance of these terms former relations would be restored, and nothing more 
would be demanded than the cession of as much territory as would meet the 
expense of the subsidiary force, and a provision for such a degree of internal 
control as might suffice to prevent, a re|)etition,of similar aggi'ession. He was 
allowed till four o’clock of the following morning to declai'e his acceptance, and 
told that in the event of refusing it he would forthwith be attacked. 

A pa Sahib endeavoured to obtain a longer respite, and on representing that Tr&achory 

1 .IT 1 1 T -1 T . r» t>fhiHArab 

lie was willing to accept the terms, but was prevented b}^ his troops from merceiiariOD. 

coming to the residency, the time was prolonged till nine AM. This hour 
having arrived without anything being done, Colonel Doveton put his army 
in order of battle and began to advance against the Mahratta camp. This 
movement thoroughly intimidated the rajah, who now, listening only to his 
fears, mounted his horse and hastened off with a few attendants to the resi- 
dency. Tlie whole difficulty was not yet overcome. The artillery remained to 
be delivered up. The rajah again pleaded for delay, but as the interval might 
have been used for the clandestine removal of the guns it was peremptorily 
refused. The arrangement made, therefore, was that the troops shoukT be with- 
drawn and the artillery abandoned by twelve o’clock. A little before this 
time Ramchundur Waugh, who had been sent to expedite matters, returned 
to the residency and reported that all tlie necessary steps had been taken. 

When a message to this effect was sent to Colonel Doveton, he saw reason to 
suspect that some deception was intended, and therefore, instead of only send- 
ing a detachment, he resolved to advance liis whole line. After taking posses- 
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A.D. 1817 . sion of tliirty-six guns in the arsenal south of the city, and leaving Colonel 
Scott with a brigade to take charge of them, he was proceeding south-east 
Treachery of towavds the Sakoo Durcc Gardens, where he knew that there were several 
Arab^mer^* batterics, wlicn a lieavy cannonade suddenly opened on his front and right 
c(*ianeB. flank. Before this treacherous attack could be overcome, battery after battery 
behoved to be carried, and many lives were lost. Ultimately the whole of the 
artillery, amounting to seventy-five pieces of ordnance, and the Mahratta camp, 
witli all its ecpiipage, including forty elephants, were captured. 

The above treacherous cannonade, and the conflict following upon it, do not 
appear to have been at all sanctioned by the rajah. Indeed, the subsequent 
proceedings made it plain that the blame rested chiefly with the Arabs, who, 
determined to make the best bargain they could for themselves, expected to 
gain their object by showing how much mischief they were capable of pro- 
ducing. Accordingly, uniting with another body of mercenaries from Hindoo- 
stan, so as to muster nearly 5000 men, they retired into the city on the captui’e 
of the guns and the camp, gained possession of the fort, which was of consider- 
able streiigtli, and contained the rajah's palace and other important public build- 
They occupy iugs, and declared their determination to defend themselves to extremity. As 

tlio fort of 

Nagpour. any attempt forcibly to dislodge them must have laid the city in ruins, it was 
deemed advisable to endeavour to bring them to terms. They were offered a 
safe conduct to the Nagpoor frontiei*, and must have been understood to have 
accci)ted of the offer, since, in the course of the negotiation, they received all 
their arrears of pay. This premature compliance with their demands appears 
to have convinced them that it would be j)Ossible to obtain still better terms, 
and they again announced their determination to hold out. There was thus 
no longer any altei^nativc, and the siege of the fort was commenced. The 
means were very inadequate, for the besiegers had no battering train, and were 
obliged mainly to depend for breaching on such of the captured guns as seemed 
to be of sufficient calibre. The eflect produced was not great, but the western 
gate, which had been selected as the point of attack, was supposed to be so 
materially injured as to justify an assault. The assailants had been too san- 
guine. On approaching the gate it was found to be completely commanded 
from inner walls, from which the defenders kept up a murderous fire, i*endering 
further advance impossible. This unfortunate repulse cost the storming party 
capituiat,i®u a loss of 90 killed and 179 wounded. The gallantry displayed was not how- 
tiiom. ‘ ^ ever wholly lost, for the Arabs, made aware of the fate which must sooner or 
later overtake them, became intimidated, and offered to surrender if allowed to 
march out with their families, baggage, private property, and arms. These 
terms being granted, the fort was evacuated on the 30th of December, 1817. 

The revolt in the capital had naturally been followed by manifestations ot 
hostility in other parts of Nagpoor: These assumed^o formidable an appear- 
ance in the eastern part of the valley of the Nerbudda and in Gundwana, that 
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several small British detachments deemed it prudent to retire to the west and a.i>. isis. 
concentrate at Hoshungabad, where they united on the 20th of December. 
Meanwhile Colonel Hardyman, holding a defensive position in Rewa, had Hostiuties 
received ordere from the governor-general to march immediately to the Ner- parts of 
budda, and there be guided by the advices he might receive from Mr. Jenkins. 

In accordance with these orders he pushed- forward at the head of a regiment 
of native cavaliy, and a regiment of European infantry, with four guns, and 
arrived on the 1 9th of December at J ubulpoor. Here tlie Mahratta governor 
was waiting to give him battle witli a body of 1 000 horse and 2000 foot. They 
were strongly posted between a rocky eminence on the right, and a large tank 
with Jubulpoor on the left. Colonel Hardyman after a short cannonade 
charged the enemy s left, broke it, and then following up liis advantage com- 
pletely cleared tlie field, inflicting a severe loss on the fugitives. His threat- 
ened bombardment of the town and fort was spared by the speedy surrender 
of both, and ho was continuing his course southward, when an intimation from 
Mr. Jenkins that his services were no longer required, permitted him to return 
and establish his head-quarters at Jubulpoor. 

The hostilities throughout Nagpoor being thus happily terminated, it only Treaty with 
remained to settle the future relations with the rajah. To a certain extent 
tlicse liad been already defined by the propositions which the resident had sub- 
mitted to him, and on the faitli of which he claimed to have surrendered. In 
strict truth he had not done so, for the time allowed had expired before he rode 
to the residency, and the‘ troops had not been disbanded, nor the whole artillery 
obtained, until a battle had been fought. Still, as the rajah's surrender had 
])een received without remark, and his subsequent conduct had been satisfactory, 
to depose liim and assume the government would scarcely liave been recon- 
cilable with good faitli; Mr, Jenkins had tlicrefore, on his own responsibility, 
prepared the draft of a treaty, by which the rajah, while permitted to occupy 
tlic musnud, was to make large cessions of territory, and submit to British 
control in regard to every brancli of his administration, internal as well as 
external. On the 2d of January, 1818, before this treaty was definitively 
arranged, the instructions of the governor-general, which had been despatched 
some time before, but detained owing to the troubled state of the country, 
arrived. They differed very decidedly’' from the views on which the resident 
was proposing to act. Any reconciliation with Apa Sahib was perem[)torily 
forbidden, and the rajahsliip was to be conferred on a grandson of Ragojee 
Bhonsla hy a daughter. As he was a mere child, a regency of Bntish selection 
was to conduct the government. Feeling that he was too far committed to 
give full effect to these instructions, Mr. Jenkins followed out his original 
proposals, and entered into a treaty, subject, however, to the governor-general's 
approbation, by which Apa Sahib resumed his seat on the musnud, but engaged 
to govern by a native ministry of British selection; to throw open all the forts 
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of the couiitry to the discretionary introduction of British garrisons, besides 
giving up the Seetabaldee Hills and a portion of adjacent ground in perpetuity 
for the erection of fortresses and a bazaar; to pay all arrears of subsidy; to reside. 
inNagpoor under British protection; and to cede territories yielding revenue to 
the amount of twenty-four lacs for the payment of the subsidiary force. 
This treaty, which reduced the rajah to a mere pageant, sufficiently met the 
views of the governor- general, and was accordingly confirmed by him. Indeed, 
tlie jilan of appointing Ragojee Bhonslas grandson rajah could not have been 
carried out, as the boy, then about ten years of age, together with his father 
Gooja Apa, had, previous to Colonel Doveton's arrival, been forcibly sent off 
to the strong fort of Chanda. The new arrangement proved short-lived, but 
before proceeding with the details, it will be proper to turn aside, and trace the 
events which were taking place in other quarters. 

The court of Holkar, during the insanity, and still more after the death of 
Jeswunt Row, was distracted by numerous unprincipled factions, which made 
it impossible that any regular and consistent policy could be pursued. Toolasee 
Race, who from being a public singer had become Jeswunt Rows favourite 
mistress, and acquired a complete ascendency over him, was able after his death 
to secure the succession to a boy of the name of Mulhar Row. He was the 
son of Jeswunt Row, and as she, having no son of her own, had adopted him, 
she continued in possession of the regency. Possessed of great personal attrac- 
tions, engaging manners, and no mean talents, she might have made her 
position secure, had she not excited general disgust and contempt by her pro- 
fligacy, and provoked hatred hy her vindictiveness and cruelty. With her 
dewan Guriput Row she can-ied on a criminal intercourse, which those who 
could easily have overlooked its immorality and shamelessness were not slow 
in turning to account for political pur|ioses, and cabals among the chiefs, and 
mutinies among the troops, were of constant occurrence. At first the policy she 
pursued was accordant with that of her principal leaders, and she listened 
readily to the proposal of a new Mahratta confederacy, by which the British 
influence was to be overthrown. Her advisers, however, being doubtful of its 
success, were careful not finally to commit themselves, and sent an envoy to the 
resident at Delhi to assure him of the friendly dispositions of the regent. A 
treaty similar to that which had been concluded with Scindia was accordingly 
proposed. By this time it had almost become a necessity with Toolasee Baee 
and her paramour, who had at last become convinced that without British 
protection it would be impossible for them longer to make head against 
disaffected chiefs and a mutinous army. Those opposed to her and to British 
interests, no sooner saw the course which the negotiation was taking, than they 
determined at all hazards to prevent it. On the morning of the 20th December, 
1817, the young Mulhar Row, being enticed from sin outer tent where he was 
playing, was carried off. At the same instant a guard was placed over Toolasee 
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Baee. She suspected the fate intended for her, and tried to anticipate it by a.p. igis. 
refusing all sustenance. Her guards were too impatient to wait for so tardy a 
death, and hastened off with her in her palanquin to the banks of the Soepra, D«athof 

^ I’oolaseo 

where they cut off her head and threw her body into the stream. uaoe. 

The party opposed to the British having now the whole power in their 
hands, lost no time in showing the use which they meant to make of it, by 
preparing to encounter the British divisions under Sir John Malcolm and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, which, with a view to fmther the negotiation with Toolasee 
Baee, had, after forming a junction and halting two days at Oojein, advanced 
on the 14th of December towards the camp of Holkar. On approaching iiostuitieH 
Maliidpoor on the 21st of December, Sir Thomas Hislop, wlio was marching 
along the right bank of the Seepra, discovered the enemy drawn up in line on 
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the opposite bank, as if for tlie purpose of disputing the passage of the only Buttle of 
practicable fold in the vicinity. Their right was protected by a deep ravine, 
and their left by a slight bend of the river and a deserted village. This 
])ositioTi might have been turned by making a considerable detour, but the 
British commander determined to take the shortest road, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in forcing the passage. No sooner, however, had they crossed 
and begun to emerge from the cover of the banks and a ravine which led to tlie 
top of the bank, than they were received with a tremendous cannonade from 
a double range of batteries mounting seventy guns in front. Advancing with 
UTifliiiching steadiness in the face of this cannonade, they w;ere imnaiediately 
formed, and the first and light brigades under Sir John Malcolm attacked the 
enemy’s left, while the cavaliy, supported by the second brigade, attacked the 
right. Both flanks gave way, but the centre stood firm till the second brigade 
wheeled round and dispersed it. The flight was now general, and the pursuit 
was continued till light failed. The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded 
was estimated at 3000 ; that of the British was also serious, amounting to 778. 
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Young Holkar, who was present at the battle of Mahidpoor seated on an 
elephant, is said to have shed tears on seeing his troops defeated. After the 
action lie was carried to Allote and placed under the guardianship of Kesaria^ 
Baee, his mother, as regent, who appointed Tantia Jog as her dewan. Notwith- 
standing the defeat some of Holkar s troops still kept the field, and a division 
under Sir John Malcolm was sent to disperse them. Meanwhile it became 
apparent that the struggle was hopeless, and overtures were made for peace. 
The negotiation was quickened by the concentration of the army of the Deccan, 
and the junction of Sir William Keir from Gujerat, and on the Gth of January, 
1818, a definitive treaty was concluded. It confirmed Ameer Khan in the 
territories guaranteed to him by the British — ceded to Zalim Sing Kaj, Rana of 
Kotali, in property, certain districts which he held from Holkar only on lease — 
renounced all right to lands within and north of the Boonda Hills — and ceded 
all claims to territory or revenue within and south of the Satpoora range, 
together with all claims of tribute on the Rajpoot princes. The territories of 
Holkar were guaranteed in their integrity as now curtailed, free from all claims 
of any kind on the yiart of the Peishwa, and the subsidiary force was to be 
kept up at the Company's expense, but a contingent fixed at 3000 horse was 
to be maintained by Holkar in a state of complete efficiency, so as to be ready 
at all times to co-operate with the British troops. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that these stipulations deprived Holkar, whose fixther had recently 
contended with the British government for supremacy, of real sovereignty, and 
reduced him, like all the other native powers with whom subsidiary alliances 
had been formed, to a state of vassalage. 

The sudden insurrections at Poonah and Nagpoor had necessarily interfered 
to some extent with the operations against the predatory hordes, and an enemy 
still more formidable than the Mahrattas had, shortly after the conclusion of 
the treaty witli Scindia, made fearful havoc in the centre division of the grand 
army. Cholera, though known in India from time immemorial, had hitherto 
been confined to particular seasons and localities, without attracting much 
notice, but in the middle of 1817 it began to assume the form of a most 
destructive epidemic. Commencing in the eastern districts of Bengal, it pro- 
ceeded up the right bank of the Ganges, crossed it near Ghazipoor, and passing 
through Rewa, made its appearance in the centre division in the beginning 
of November. At first it crept about insidiously, attacking chiefly the lower 
classes of 'camp fiillowers. Its virulence, however, gradually increased, and by 
the 14th it was carrying on its ravages in every part of the camp. The 
followers j^nd the native soldiers still contJhued to furnish its most numerous 
victims, but Europeans of every rank were attacked, and the governor-general 
deemed it necessary to guard against the consequences of his own possible 
death, by providing that, in order to conceal it both from the troops and the 
enemy, he should be buried secretly in his tent. In one week 764 figliting men 
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and 8000 followers perished. Death, and the desertions produced by terror, a,d. isit. 
were depopulating the camp, when it was resolved to try the effect of a change ~ 
of locality. The army accordingly moved south-east from the Sindh towards change of 
the Betwa, and crossing it, encamped on its dry and lofty banks at Erich, the Britwu 
Whether owing to the change of site, or because it had already exhausted its 
virulence, the disease disappeared, and the centre division was able again to 
resume active operations. 

The Pindarees, aware of the offensive operations about to be made against 
them, cantoned, for the rains of 1817, in three durras or encampments. One, 
under Cheetoo, was situated near Ashta on the Parbutee, about forty miles 
south west of Bhopaul; another, under Kureem Khan, due north of this town 
near Bairsea; and the third, under Wasil Maliomed, who by the death of liis 
brother Dost Mahomed had succeeded to the sole command, near Garspoor, 
thirty-five miles west of Saugur. The enmity between Cheetoo and Kureem operations 
khan was so rancorous as to prevent them from concerting any common course rTndare^*.^ 
of action ; and the native princes most disposed to favour them were so afraid of 
tlie consequences, that they confined themselves to general expressions of good- 
will, without even promising protection to their families and baggage. The Pin- 
darees had thus been thrown entirely on their own resources when the rainy 
season closed. Meanwhile, General Mai’shall, commanding tlie left division of 
the main army, had moved fx’oiu Callinger and advanced south-west to Huttah, on 
the Sonar, which was reached on the 28th of October. During this movement 
Wasil Mahomed suddenly quitted Garspoor, and penetrating a pass to the west- 
ward of General Marshalls route, made his appearance in Bundelcund, part of 
which lie sviccceded in plundering before the approach of an adequate force 
compelled him to retire. General Marshall, continuing his march, arrived at 
Rylee, to the east of Saugur, on the Stli of November, and opened a com- 
munication with Colonel Adams at Hoshungabad. The effect of these 
movements was to oblige Wasil Mahomed to decamp from Garspoor and 
hasten westward. Sir John Malcolm had previously ari'ived in the valley 
of the Nerbudda; General Donkin was moving with the right division of the 
grand army in a south-west direction to guard the left bank of the Chumbul; 
and the governor-general, with the centre division, had taken up a position 
which prevented an escape to the north or east, so that there was every prospect 
of soon seeing the Pindarees completely enveloped. 

The execution of this plan was momentarily endangered by a 1‘etrograde 
movement of Sir Thomas Hislop, who on hearing of the commencement of 
hostilities at Poonali, hastened off thither in the belief that there the chief 
danger lay, leaving only the third and fifth divisions of the Deccan army, under 
Sir J ohn Malcolm and Colonel Adams respectively, to prosecute the Pindaree 
war. Sir Thomas Hislop was stopped in bis retrograde movement by an order 
from the governor-general, who, believing, as the event afterwards justified, 
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A. D. 1817. that he had otherwise sufficiently provided against the Poonah hostilities, 
enjoined him to return and adhere to the original plan of campaign. Fortun- 
The ately, the Pindarees had failed to profit by his absence, and by the united 

retreat operatioiis of General Marshall, Sir J ohn Malcolm, and Colonel Adams, were 

owauor. drfven entirely from their usual haunts, Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, 
after uniting near Seronge, retiring together in a northerly direction towards 
Gwalior, while Cheetoo moved westward towards Holkar s army, wliich had 
now taken the field. 

Tlie governor- general, when he learned the movement of the Pindarees upon 
Gwalior, was at Erich, to which the cholera had driven him for change of site, 
and determined imrnediatelj^ to retrace his steps to the Sindh. On arriving at 
the Sonaree ford, within twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Gwalior, he sent the 
advanced guard under Colonel Philpot across the river. This movement, by 
cutting off* the communication of the Pindarees with Gwalior, reduced them to 
the necessity of endeavouring to force a passage in some other direction, and at 
the same time convinced Scindia that, humiliating though the treaty was 
which he had recently been compelled to sign, his only safet}^ consisted in 
adhering to its terms, and performing his part of them with more alacrity than 
Thoir flucceft- lie had hitherto manifested. For a short time the Pindarees halted in constcrna- 
sivtt oea B. considerable distance to the south-west, among the jungles and broken 

ground in the vicinity of Shahabad. To advance upon Gwalior was now 
imj)ossible; to retrace their steps southward was equally impossible, as General 
Marsiiall and Colonel Adams had seized the points from which it would be easy 
to intercept them. The practicable openings still remaining seemed to be by 
the Chumbul into J eypoor, or by Hurastee into Kotah. The latter was selected, 
probably because Zalim Sing, the Rajrana, had long been one of their greatest 
supporters. Now, however, his policy had undergone a change, and he deemed 
it necessary to give the British a proof of the sincerity with which he liad 
entered into the recent alliance with them, by occupying all passes by which 
the Pindarees might attempt to force their way. Despair, however, appears to 
have armed them with extraordinary courage, and they succeeded in clearing 
a way for themselves in spite of the resistance offered by Zalim Sing s troops. 
But the respite wdiich they thus obtained was only of short duration. On the 
1 4jth of December, General Marshall, who had been following on their track, 
found that they w^ere encamped only a short distance beyond the pass which 
they had'Torced, and hastened forward in the hope of taking them completely 
by surprise. In this he failed, but the Pindarees, headed by Kureem Khan 
and Wasil^Mahomed, onl^^’ escaped by throwing away their loads of grain and 
other baggage. In their next surprise they were still more unfortunate. 
General Donkin advanced so secretly upon them from the west, that they were 
not aware of his approach till he surprised their advanced guard in a night 
bivouac, about thirty miles north-east of Kotah. Kureem Khan's wife was 
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captured and all his state elephants, standards, and other insignia. The main a.d. isis. 
body of tho^ two durras being still six miles distant, had time after hearing of 
the surprise to burn their tents and baggage before dispersing. The greater Rout of the 
part of the fugitives were afterwards cut up by the different detachments 
which had been closing around them, or murdered by the villagers in retaliation 
of the cruelties which they had so often suffered at their hands. The two 
leaders, taking with them nearly 4000 men all well mounted, hastened off to 
the south, and managed to pass to the left of Colonel Adams" division, while he 
was manceuvring on the right bank of the Parbutee. 

The only formidable body of Pindarees now existing was the durra headed rurauit of 
by Gheetoo, who had retired into Mewar or Odeypoor. Sir John Malcolm, 
who had aiTived at Tullain on the 26th of November, had determined to lose 
no time in following upon his track. With this view he had proceeded by 
Sarungpoor to Agur, when the hostile dispositions manifested by the camp of 
Holkar induced liiin to fall back upon Oojein, in order to form a junction there 
with Sir Thomas Hislop. The Pindarees had in the meantime been permitted 
to encamp close to Holkar s army, and in consequence a body of his followers, 
as well as of those of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed, actually took part 
with it in the battle of Mahidpoor. Cheetoo himself however did not long 
remain in the vicinity, but moved to the coimtry on the west bank, and near 
the sources of the Chumbul. He did not however remain long Imre, and 
removed north along with the other Pindaree leaders, and the remnants of 
their durras still kept together, to Jawud, where a chief of the name of Jeswunt 
How Bliao, nominally dependent on Scindia, but disposed to act as his own 
master, liad offered them an asylum. In this direction therefore various British nisijersionof 
detachments proceeded, and Jeswunt Row Bhao was so far intimidated that he 
compelled the Pindaree leaders to remove with their followers from his neigh- 
bourhood. They proceeded at fii’st northwards to Chittoor and then separated: 

Cheetoo moving towards the frontiers of Gujenit, and Kureem Khan and Wasil 
Mahomed towards Malwah. After various doublings, and the endurance of 
great hardship, partly from the unproductiveness of the country and partly 
from the hostility of the Bheels and other mountaineers, the main body of 
Cheetoo’s followers, finding the passes towards Gujerat too well guarded to 
leave any hope of penetrating, them, endeavoured, as a last resource, to regain 
their original haunts in the upper valley of the Nerbudda. Taking a circui- 
tous route, so as to avoid the various British detachments, Cheetoo arrived at 
Oonchode, about fifty -five miles east of Indore, and on the 24'th of “ Januarj^ 

1818, ascended the pass of Kanode, which brought him within twenty-five miles 
of Hindia. Here a British detachment was stationed under Major Heath, who 
immediately set out in pursuit, and coming upon the Pindaree camp just as 
night set in, completely dispersed it. Cheetoo afterwards assembled some of 
his scattered followers, and continued for some time wandering about Malwah. 

VoL. Ill, 207 
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At last he took the resolution of endeavouring to make terms with the British 
government, and with this view suddenly made his appearance in, the camp of 
the Nabob of Bhopaul, to request his intercession. The proposal he made was 
to enter the British service with a body of followers, and to receive a jaghire 
for their maintenance. Being offered nothing more than pardon for the past, 
and a provision for the future in some part of Hindoostan, he again set oft* 
made his wfiy into Candeish and the Deccan, and shared the fortunes of some 
of the disorganized bands which had belonged to the Peishwa. At a later 
period he endeavoured to profit by renewed trouble/3 in Berar, where we shall 
again meet with him. 

The durras of Kureem Khan and Wasil Mahomed had entered Malwah in 
three parties. The largest of the three, headed by Namdar Khan, Kureem 
Khan’s nepliew, after passing round the camp of Sir Thomas Hislop at Mundi- 
soor, crossed the Chumbul, and moved eastward to Kotree, a village on the 
banks of the Kalee Sindli. Here they bivouacked on the 12th of January, 1 818, 
and liad no idea of any immediate danger, when Colonel Adams detached a 
body of native cavalry under Major Clai*ke to beat up their quarters, Having 
arrived before daylight of the 13th, and found them either so lulled into secu- 
rity, or wovn out by fatigue, that they were totally \mconscious of his approach, 
he detennined to make more sure of success by waiting till the dawn, and in 
the meantime so disposing his regiment in two bands, that while one made the 
attack, the other was waiting to intercept the fugitives at the point by which 
it was foreseen that on the first alarm they would attempt to make their escape. 
The stratagem completely succeeded, and of the whole body, estimated cat 1 500, 
not more than a third escaped. The other two parties were chased from place 
to place w ithout intermission during nine days, and arrived on the confines of 
Bhopaul in a state bordering on despair. As the position of the Pindarees had 
become absolutely hopeless, it was presumed that they would now be ready for 
unqualified submission, and accordingly intimation was conve37^ed to them 
through the Nabob of Bhopaul, that if they threw themselves on the mercy of 
the British government tlje chiefs would be 2 )rovided for in some districts remote 
from their old haunts, and tlie lives of their followers would be sjmred. Namdar 
Khan at once availed himself of this intimation, and was allowed to settle 
in Bhopaul, the nabob becoming resj)onsible for his good behaviour. Wasil 
Mahomed sought refuge in Gwalior, and remained for a time concealed in 
Scindia’s camp. The resident, on ascertaining the fact, called upon Scindia to 
ap 2 )rehend him. He refused as a point of honour to do so, and wished the 
resident to undertake the ungrateful task, but was ultimately compelled to 
execute it, the governor-general insisting not only that he should do it himself, 
but do it in broad day, in order that all India might see that an enemy of the 
British government could nowhere find an asylum. 

Kureem Khan, instead of accompanying his durra into Malwah, had remained 
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at Jawud, under the covert protection of Jeswunt Row Bhao. This chief was a.d. isis. 
in charge of one division of Scindia’s troops, which, in terms of the treaty, were 
to co-operate against the Pindarees, under the immediate direction of British Kmoem 
officers. Captain Caulfield, sent to Jawud for that purpose, was received with jawud. 
the greatest external deference, but soon discovered that Jeswunt Row Bhao 
was much more disposed to co-operate with the Pindarees than against them, 
and still continued to harbour several of their leaders whom he had ostensibly 
dismissed. The governor-general was so indignant at this double-dealing that, 
on the 2l!th of January, 1818, he despatched instructions to proceed against 
Jeswunt Row Bhao as a public enemy. Before these instructions arrived. 

General Brown, by wliose detachment tliey were to have been executed, had 
anticipated them. Captain Caulfield, after in vain demanding the surrender of 



Jain Teaiplk in FoHTBEtja of Kumulner. — From Todd’s Annuls of Rajasthan. 


the harboured Pindarees, withdrew on the 28tli of January to General Brown’ S storming of 
camp. The very next day a squadron of cavalry, sent by the general to occupy 
a pass by which it was understood that the harboured Pindarees were about to 
escape from Jawud, was fired upon both from this town and Jeswunt Row 
Bhao s camp. This overt act of hostility left no room for hesitation, and the 
whole British line was immediately ordered out for an assault on the enemy's 
posts. They were all forced with scarcely any loss, and the town itself was 
stormed, after blowing open the gate by a twelve-pounder. Jeswunt Row Bhao 
escaped by the fleetness of his horse with only a few attendants, and the places 
and districts which he had recently seized from Odeypoor returned to the 
Raiia, now a British ally. Among the places thus restored was Kumulner, 
situated thirty-five miles N.N.W, of Odeypoox', and regarded as one of the 
strongest hill-forts in India. Kureem Khan, who was concealed in Jawud 
when it wjis stormed, succeeded with the utmost difficulty in getting off on foot. 

For some time he lived in the neighbouring jungles, and after various adven- 
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A.D. 1818 . tures submitted to his fate by surrendering to Sir John Malcolm on the 14th of 
February. He was finally settled with his family in the Goruckpoor district, 
Pate of not far from the frontiers of Nepaul, on a property which yielded about £1600 

a year, and spent the rest of his life as a peaceable and industrious farmer. 
Wasil Mahomed, placed under surveillance at Ghazipoor, on the Ganges, 
thirty-five miles north-east of Benares, could not be reconciled to his lot, and 
after an ineffectual endeavour to escape, poisoned himself. The Kndaree war^ 
though Cheetoo was still at large, might now be considered terminated 
Another war, rather more worthy of the name, since the once formidable 
Peishwa was the enemy to be encountered, was about the same time brought 
to a conclusion. The remaining details must now be given. 

Continued Tlic Peisliwa, after his defeat at Poonah, on the 16th of November, 1817, 
the Peishwa. fled southward pursued by General Smith. It was thought that he intended 
to shut himself up in one of his hill-forts to abide a siege. He had a very 
different object in view. Probably from having penetrated the governor- 
general’s intention of supplanting his authority by that of the rajah, who had 
long been kept as a mere pageant in the hill-fort of Wusota, fifteen miles north- 
wevst of Sattarah, he had sent forward a party to carry him off with his family. 
This object having been accomplished, Bajee Row, now possessed of the persons 
of those whose legal title being better than his own might have become formi- 
dable rival claimants, turned eastward to Punderpoor. General Smith, after 
providing for the occupation of Poonah, commenced his pursuit, and on the 
29th of November forced the Salpa Pass, leading to the table-land in which the 
Kistna has its source. He had not proceeded thus far undisturbed, for Gokla, 
with 5000 of the Peishwa's best horse, kept hovering on his line of march, ready 
to seize any advantage that might offer. Bajee Row managed in the meantime 
to keep two long marches in advance, and on leaving Punderpoor on the Cth of 
December, succeeded by getting round the pursuing force in advancing rapidly 
to the north-west. Passing about midway between Seroor and Poonah, he con- 
tinued his flight northward to Wattoor, on the road to Nassik, and received a 
considerable addition to his force by the junction of his old favourite, Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia. Nassik now seemed to be his object. If it was, he had lost 
the opportunity by loitering at Wattoor, for General Smith, who, in continuing 
the pursuit, took a route considerably to the east, had advanced so far that on 
the 2Gth^pf December, when the Peishwa was still at Wattoor, he was to the 
north-east of him, and moving in a line by which his further progress by the 
Nassik road would be inevitably intercepted. The Peishwa accordingly, after 
making a march to the north of Wattoor, returned to it, and on the 28th 
December hastened southward on the direct road to Poonah, 

The advance of the Peishwa in the direction of Poonah naturally created 
alarm, and Colonel Burt, the officer in command, having no doubt that an 
attack was meditated, judged it necessary to solicit the reinforcement of a 
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battalion from Seroor, Captain Staunton of the Bombay establishment was a.d. isis. 
accordingly detached at six in the evening of the 31st December, with the 2d 
battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay native infantry, 600 strong, twenty -six 
European artillerymen under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras artillery, and 
about 300 auxiliary horse under Lieutenant Swanston. At ten in the morning 
of New-year's Day, 1818, Captain Staunton, on reaching the heights above 
Korigaon, perceived the plain below covered with the Peishwa's army, estimated 
at 20,000 horse and 8000 foot, a large proportion Arabs, and therefore superior 
to the ordinary native Indian infantry. He immediatelj'- endeavoured to gain 
possession of the village, under cover of which, as it was surrounded by 
a wall, and rendered inaccessible to cavalry on the south by the bed of the 
Beema, he miglit be able to maintain himself, at least till he could be relieved. 

The enemy, aware of his design, endeavoured to frustrate it by pushing forward Eiigagement 
a body of infantiy. Tlie two parties arrived nearly at the same time, and each Peiahwa’8 
obtaining possession of part of the village a desperate struggle ensued. It con- Korigaon. 
tinned without intermission from noon till sunset. At first the British were 
the assailants, and endeavoured to dislodge the Arabs. Having failed in this 
they were obliged in turn to defend their own post, the Arabs keeping uj) a 
galling fire from a small fort which they had seized, and from terraced roofs of 
the houses, and at the same time rushing on with desperate courage on the 
very points of the bayonets, in the face of murderous discharges from the two 
admirably served guns. During this protracted conflict the British soldiers, 
besides being exhausted by their previous march, and obliged to encounter the 
fresh parties which the enemy, from an overwhelming superiority of numbers, 
were able from time to time to bring forward, remained without either food 
or water. Towards evening their position became critical in the extreme. 

Of the eight officers, Lieutenant Chisholm had been killed, and Lieutenants 
Pattinson, Connellan, and Swanston, and Assistant-surgeon Wingate wounded, 
so that only Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Innes, and Assistant-surgeon Wylie 
remained effective. A large proportion of the artillery, too, had fallen or been 
disabled, and not a few of the other soldiers, besides being thinned by casualties, 
wore sinking under fatigue. At this time the enemy succeeded in capturing 
one of the guns, and seizing a choultry in which many Of the wounded had 
been deposited. The first use they made of this success was to commence a 
horrid butchery of the wounded. Assistant -surgeon Wingate was literally 
hewn to pieces, and a similar fate was prepared for Lieutenants Swanston and 
Connellan, when the choultry was recovered by a sudden onset, and the mur- 
dering Arabs within were bayoneted. The recapture of the gun took place 
under circumstances still more extraordinary. They are thus related by Captain 
Duff: ’ — ** Lieutenant Thomas Pattinson, adjutant of the battalion, lying mortally 
wounded, being shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was 

' Duff’s MahrattcLSf vol. lii. p 435, 436. 
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taken, than getting np, he called to the grenadiers once more to follow him, 
and seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the Arabs, 
striking them down right and left, until a second ball through his body com- 
pletely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattinson had been nobly seconded; the 
sepoys thus led were iiTesistible, the gun was retaken, and the dead Arabs, 
literally lying above each other, proved how desperately it had been defended." 

When the gun was recovered, the body of Lieutenant Chisholm was found 
beside it with tlie head cut otf. Captain Staunton took advantage of this 
barbarous mutilation to point it out to his men, and tell that such was the 
treatment awaiting all who should fall dead or alive into the hands of the 
Mahrattas. Some had previously begun to talk of surrender, but all now 
declared their determination to maintain the fight to the last, and if necessary 
die to a man. While thus animated with new courage, thej’' succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of water, and were also enabled in some measure to recruit 
their strength, as the enemy, now evidently discouraged, began to relax their 
eftbrts, and by nine at night com])letely evacuated the village. When the 
morning dawned the Mahrattas were still hovering around, but appeared to 
draw off* in the direction of Poonah. They were in fact preparing for flight, in 
consequence of intelligence that General Smith was approaching. Captain 
Staunton, not aware of this fact, believed that they were taking up a position 
in order to intercept his advance to Poonah, and tlierefore determined on 
retracing his steps to Seroor. As soon as it was dark he commenced Ins 
retreat, and without knowing the cause, was agreeably surprised to find that 
no attempt was made to molest him. . He had lost of the battalion, and of tlic 
artillery, in killed and wounded, 175 men; about a third of the auxiliary horse 
also were killed, wounded, and missing. Among the wounded whom he was 
able to bring along with him, was the gallant Lieutenant Pattinson, respecting 
whom the following additional particulars are furnished by Captain Duff: — 
‘'Lieutenant Pattinson was a very powerful man, being six feet seven inches in 
height; nothing could exceed his heroic conduct on the memorable occasion 
when he received his wounds; he did not expire until the regiment reached 
Seroor, but unfortunately in his last moments he laboured under an impression 
that his corps had been defeated, which caused him great distress." 

The loss of the Mahrattas at the battle of Korigaon was nearly 600. Both 
Gokla and Trimbukjee Dainglia were present directing the attacks, and the 
latter was at one time within the village. Bajee Row viewed the conflict from 
a rising ground on the opposite side of the river, about two miles distant, and 
frequently expressed his impatience, tauntingly asking his commanders, "where 
were now their boasts of defeating the English, when they could not overcome 
one battalion.’' The Rajah of Sattarah, who sat beside him, having put up an 
astahgeer or screen firom the sun, the Peishwa begged him to put it down, 
‘'otherwise the English would send a cannon-ball through it." This incident. 
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not improbable in itself, is very characteristic of Bajee Row, whose cowardice a d. isis. 
was notorious. When the battle was lost, and General Smith’s approach became 
known, he started oft’ for the south, and never halted till he reached the banks continued 

' ^ ^ fiiglit of the 

of the Gatpurba. To his surprise he found part of a country which he believed reuhwa. 
to be friendly already in possession of the British. General (afterwards Six* 

Thomas Monro), who had been sent from Madras to settle the districts of the 
Carnatic, ceded by the treaty of Poonah in 1817, had produced this change by 
collecting a few regulars in addition to his own escort, and taking advantage 
of the disaffection of the native population to the Mahratta rule. Alarmed at 
this state of matters, and also at the 
approach of General Pritzler, who had 
joined in the pursuit, the Peishwa 
turned round and pursued his flight 
northward to the vicinity of Meeruj. 

General Piitzler was now close upon his 
track, and Gokla sustained considerable 
loss by a smart action to which he was 
broil <xht while endeavourini}f as usual 
to facilitate his escape. Meanwhile 
General Smith coming from tiie north, 
prevented the Peishwas further pro- 
gress in that direction, and he again 
decamped for the south. General Smith s 

and General Pritzler’s divisions beings ^ » 

thus brought into communication, united 

their forces near Sattarah on the 8th of February. The fort on being sum- capture of 
moneil immediately surrendered, and the rajah's flag being hoisted, a mani- 
Jesto was published, declaring that the British government had determined to 
establish the Rajah of Sattarah in an independent sovereignty, and completely 
extinguish the rule of the Peishwa, by annexing his territories to those of the 
C^^ompany. The latter object had already been in a great measure accomplished, 
since Bajee Row, hunted about from post to post, could not be said to possess 
anything but the ground which he actually occupied. 

The comparative ease with which the Peishwa had hitherto eluded his pur- New plan 
suers seemed to prove something defective in the mode of pursuit, and the ctSming^ 
two divisions of Generals Smith and Pritzler having been placed at the* disposal 
ot Mr. Elphinstone, who had been appointed commissioner with full powers for 
the settlement of the territory formerly belonging to the Peishwa, it was 
resolved to form a new distribution of the troops, by employing the artillery 
and most of the infantry in the reduction of the various forts in the southern 
Mahratta districts, and continuing the pursuit of the Peishwa with the cavalry 
and a light division, consisting of the horae artillery, two squadrons of his 
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majesty’s 2 2d dragoons, the 2d and 7tli regiments of Madras cavalry, 1200 
auxiliary horse, and 2500 infantry. The foiiner service was assigned to Gene- 
ral Pritzler, who captured in succession the strongholds of Singhur, Viziergliur, 
and Poorundur. These important captures were followed by the surrender of 
a number of minor places as soon as the army appeared before them. The 
forts in the Southern Concan yielded with equal facility to Colonel Prother, 
who had been sent into it with an armament from Bombay; while General 
Monro, who had completely occupied the whole country to the south of the 
Malpurba, succeeded without much difficulty in reducing the forts of Badamy 
and Bliagulkote. In consequence of this uninterrupted chain of success many 
ol the principal Mahratta jaghirdars made their submission. 

General Smith, to whom the pursuit of the Peishwa had been assigned, 
finding that he had fled eastward beyond the Beema, and its tributary Seena, 
as far as Sholapoor, set out on the 13th of February, and on the 19th arrived 
at Yellapoor. Here he learned that the Peishwa was again moving west, and 
might ill all probability^ be met with about Punderpoor. A night march was 
accordingly made in that direction, but it was only to learn that the Peishwa 
had once more changed his route and proceeded twenty miles north to Ashtee, 
where he was reported to be totally unconscious of tlie vicinity of a British 
force. Encouraged by this information General Smith, taking only the cavalry 
and horse artillery, hastened across the Beema at Keroulee, and at half past 
eight on the morning of the 20th, had the satisfaction of hearing the Peishwa s 
kettle-drums beat in preparation for a march. It had been hastily resolved 
upon, for the general’s approach, previously unsuspected, had just become 
known. Bajee Kow, as usual, thought only of his personal safety, and set oft* 
followed by the main body of his army. Gokla, to whom he had previously 
sent a taunting message for having allowed the army to be thus surprised, only 
replied by promising that his rear would be well guarded. He kept his word. 
Detaining a body of about 4000 horse to support him, he took his station with 
500 across the line by which the British cavali*y were advancing. His friends 
advising him to fall back and return with a more adequate force, he simply 
answered, “Whatever is to be done must be done here.^’ As soon as the British 
were within musket-shot the Mahrattas fired an ineffectual volley, and then, to 
the number of about 300, with Gokla at their head, made a charge by galloping 
down diagonally across the front, and suddenly wheeling round on the flank 
of the 7th regiment of cavalry as they were forming after crossing a ravine. 
The momentary confusion thus produced was soon repaired by Major Dawes, 
who, charging with his dragoons along the rear of the 7th regiment, dashed into 
the midst of the Mahrattas and dispersed them. No further resistance was 
attemj)ted, and the fugitives were followed for about five miles. Though the 
loss of the enemy did not exceed 100 men, the results of the victory were most 
important. Gokla, on whose fidelity, courage, and military talents the Peishwa 
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mainly depended, was among the slain, and the Rajah of Sattarah, with his a.d. isie. 
mother and brothers, who had been forced to accompany the Mahratta camp, 
were captured and released. The Peishwa continued his flight northwards to Uef^toftiie 
Kopergaon, on the north or left bank of the Godavery. While at Sholapoor he 
liad obtained some addition to his force by the arrival of Gunput Row from 
Nagpoor with the remnants of the rajah’s dispersed and disbanded army, and 
in his present flight he was joined by part of Holkar’s broken army, whose for- 
tunes were as desperate as his own. These reinforcements were, however, far 
from compensating for the daily thinning of his ranks by desertion, few of the 
Mahratta chiefs being willing to risk the loss of everything by adhering to a 
ruined cause. Before following the Peishwa in his flight some attention must 
be paid to the events which had taken place in Nagpoor. 

The governor-general, more from a sense of honour than a conviction of its Affairs of 
accordance with sound policy, had ratified the treaty which restored Apa Sahib 
to his seat on the musnud of Nagpoor. The narrow escape from dej)osition 
would, it was supposed, incline the rajah, if not from a sense of gratitude, at 
least from a regard to his own interest, to avoid any future collision witli the 
British government. It was not long before he gave abundant proof of being 
actuated by a very different spirit. Not only had he never recalled the secret 
orders issued before the treaty to the mountain rajahs, to call out their followers 
and tljrow every possible impediment in the way of the British authorities; but 
after the treaty was concluded ho had instructed the commanders of the various 
foris and districts which had been ceded, to refuse compliance with the calls 
which would be made upon them to surrender. On the 18 tli of January, 1818 , 
only nine days after the rajah had returned to his palace, he instructed the 
commandant of Chanda to commence recruiting, and particularly, though in 
direct defiance of the treaty, to enlist Arabs. At a later period it was ascer- Ajia sahib’s 
tained that when Gunput Row went off to join the Peishwa, he was accofnpanied 
by an agent authorized to make overtures for mutual co-operation against the 
British. The resident, when once his suspicions were aroused, had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining evidence that not merely the rajah’s favourite ministers, 

Nagoo Punt and Ramchundm’ Waugh, but the rajah himself, partly through 
them, and partly in his own name, had solicited and were even expecting 
assistance from the Peishwa. Such an expectation was certainly a great 
delusion, but some movements of the Peishwa in the direction of Chanda, 
which was the rajah’s principal stronghold, and to which it was suspected tliat 
he himself was preparing to escape, so alarmed Mr. Jenkins, that on the 15 th 
of March he resolved to act on his own responsibility in arresting both Apa 
Sahib and his two implicated ministers. After the arrest, as happens almost 
invariably in India, the proofs of criminality rapidly increased, and it now first 
clearly appeared that Pursajee, the previous rajah, instead of dying a natural 
death as was pretended, had perished by Apa Sahib’s hired assassins. 
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A.D. 1818, During these transactions at Nagpoor, the Peishwa was continuing his 
flight. On arriving at Kopergaon, the pursuit, in consequence of General Smith 
th^iS!hwa having turned aside to escort the Rajah of Sattarah to his new sovereignty, 
seemed so far abated, that he ventured to pay a visit to Nassik, and then pro- 
ceeded northwards to the vicinity of Chandore, apparently in the hope of being 
able to pass through Candeish into Malwah. In this direction, however, his further 
progi*ess was arrested by the first division of the army of the Deccan, which, 
in the beginning of March, had crossed the Taptee, on its return to the south. 
As he was at the same time threatened by General Smith from the west and 
General Doveton from the south-east, there was only one other direction open 
to him. This was due east. He immediately began to follow it, and not 
without the hope of being able in some measure to retrieve his fortunes. 
Gunput Row, and others in the interest of Apa Sahib, had laboured to convince 
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liim that his presence in Nagpoor would be followed by a general insurrection 
in favour of the Mahrattas, and his object therefore now was to join Apa Sahib, 

iiiBBohemo whoiu he cxpectcd to find at Chanda. This scheme had been frustrated by the 

frustntteil. • t* r ^ ^ 

precautions of Mr. Jenkins, wlio, besides arresting the rajah and his ministers, 
had despatched Colonel Scott with the greater part of the force then at 
Nagpoor towards Chanda, and had also particularly called the attention of 
Colonel Adams to the importance of attempting the immediate reduction of 
this fortress. The consequence was that the Peishwa found himself suddenly 
stopped short in his advance, and learned that Apa Sahib, instead of waiting 
for him at Chanda, was a prisoner within the British residency. For some 
days he seemed unable to decide what his next route should be, shifting his 
ground between the Wurda and the Payn Gunga, but not venturing to cross 
either of those rivers. Meanwhile, the divisions of General Doveton and 
Colonel Adams were hemming him in, and making escape almost impossible. 
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On the 17th of April, Colonel Adams set out from Pipalkote, and had scarcely 
marched five miles on the road to Seonee, not far from the junction of the Payii 
Gunga with the Wurda, where the enemy were understood to be encamped, 
when he came in sight of the van of the Peishwa's army, flying from General 
Doveton by the very road by which he (Colonel Adams) was advancing. The 
encounter was in consequence inevitable, but the Mahrattas, anxious only to 
escape, made no resistance, and were easily thrown into confusion. The nature 
of the ground unfortunately favoured their flight, and they disappeared through 
the jungle, leaving above 1000 on the field. The British loss was only two 
wounded. Five guns, all that the Peishwa possessed, were taken, together with 
three elephants and 200 camels. The elephants, known to be those on which his 
treasure usually was laden, were expected to yield a rich booty, but the whole 
had disappeared in the confusion except 11,000 rupees. Bajee Row had, as usual, 
on tlie first appearance of danger, mounted his horse and galloped off. General 
Doveton, who was only twelve miles distant when this action was fought, 
immediately took up tlie pursuit, and dividing his force into two bodies, 
continued close upon tlie heels of the Mahratta army during five successive 
days, during which famine and fatigue did as much execution on the enemy as 
the sword. A few days later, desertion left the Peishwa with little more than 
a third of the adherents who had encamped with him at Seonee. 

The Peishwa, after his last discomfiture, fled soutli-west to Boree, on an 
affluent of the Godavery, and then turned northwards, intending to cross the 
'J'aptee and penetrate if possible into Hindoostan. Before following his future 
ibrtunes some incidents which occurred in tlie south may be mentioned. On 
the eSlst of March a force prepared for the attack of Wusota, the strong- 
hold in which the Rajah of Sattarah and his family had been kept, com- 
pletely invested it. Though reputed one of the strongest places in India, it 
could only have been so before gunpowder was invented, as all its defences by 
nature and art were rendered unavailing by the proximity of a hill called Old 
Wusota, which commanded it. The breaching batteries, erected on this hill, 
opened with such destructive effect, that one day’s fire^ sufficed to compel a 
surrender. Valuables to the amount of nearly three lacs were found within the 
place, and restored to the rajah, to whose family they belonged, the troops 
receiving a compensation. Two British officers, Lieutenants Morrison and 
Hunter, who were taken prisoners at the commencement of the Poonah 
hostilities, were confined in the dungeons of the fort. They “were*found,” 
says Captain Duff, “in a dress of coarse unbleached cotton, made into a form 
neither European nor Indian, but partaking of the nature of both ; their beards 
had grown, and their appearance was, as may be imagined, extraordinary ; but 
their health was perfectly good. They had been kept in ignorance of the 
advance of their countrymen, or the state of the war ; the firing, in driving in 
the outposts, was Represented by their guard as the attack of some insurgents 
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in the neighbourhood ; the bursting of the shells over their heads was the first 
intimation of approaching deliverance, and the most joyful sound that had 
reached their ears for five dreary months/’ To the honour of Gokla it should 
be mentioned that a letter was found in his own hand-writing, addressed to the 
killedar, and desiring him to treat the two poor Europeans well. 

On the 11th of April, shortly after the fall of Wusota, the Rajah of Sattarah 
was, with great pomp, seated on his throne by Mr. Elphinstone the commis- 
sioner. The policy of thus erecting what was virtually a new Mahratta 
sovereignty is very questionable. Had it been what it professed to be, a real 
sovereignty, it might have excited expectations which it was never meant to 
gratify, and kept alive recollections which it would have been safer "to suppress. 
As it was only a nominal sovereignty, the rajah continued to be as formerly, 
little better than a pageant. Captain Duff, the author of the History of the 
Mahrattas, was the agent selected by Mr. Elphinstone to arrange the form, or 
rather to exercise tlie powers of the newly established government. He had thus 
the best opportunity of judging of the result, and though he speaks with some 
reserve, his language certainly indicates an unfavourable opinion. The Rajah 
Pertab Siew (or Sing), who was in his twenty-seventh year, was “ naturally 
intelligent and well disposed; but bred amongst intrigue, surrounded by men of 
profligate character, and ignorant of everything except the etiquette and parade 
of a comf. His whole family entertained the most extravagant ideas of their 
own consequence, and tlicir expectations were proportionate, so that, for a time, 
the bounty which they experienced was not duly appreciated.” Subsequently 
the rights of the rajah were defined by a formal treaty, which bound liim to 
Ijold his territory subordinate co-operation with the British government;” 
and subject to this condition, he was invested with complete sovereign powers. 
On this arrangement Captain Dull’ simply remarks, that “the boon thus con- 
ferred by the British nation was certainly appreciated by the country generally, 
as well as by his relations and himself; but time must prove whether this liberal 
experiment, on the part of the authorities of the East India Company, will be 
attended witli any lasting good effect to the governors or the governed.” The 
territory bestowed upon the rajah extended between the Wurua and Neera, 
from the Syadree Moiintains, a range of the Western Ghauts, on the west, to 
Punderpoor, near the Nizamis frontier, on the east, and yielded directly to the 
rajah an estimated revenue of thirteen lacs, 75,000 rupees (£137,500), together 
with three lacs granted in jaghire, and three lacs permanently alienated, thus 
making the aggregate revenue of the whole territory about £200,000. Though 
anticipating the narrative, it may here be mentioned that the result, of wliich 
Captain Duff spoke so doubtfully, did not prove satisfactory, and that ulti- 
mately advantage was taken of a failure of direct heirs to extinguish the rajah- 
ship, by declaring the whole to be British territory. 

On the 13th of April, General Pritzler, after detaching part of his division to 
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assist in the capture of the forts north of Poonah, proceeded southward with a d. isis. 
the remainder to place himself under the orders of General Monro, who, it will 
be remembered, had with very inadequate means reduced Badamy and secured 
otlier important advantages. Thus reinforced, he was able to accomplish 
a design which he had for some time contemplated. This was to attack the 
infantry and guns which the Peishwa, in order to facilitate his flight, had left 
behind at Sholapoor. Setting out on the 26th of April, he crossed the Beema 
on the 7th of May, and two days after arrived before Sholapoor, the town and 
fort of which was strongly garrisoned with Arabs, while the main body of the 
Peishwa’s infantry, with eleven guns of his field train, was encamped under its 
walls. On the 10th, when the pettah was attacked and carried by escalade, 

General Monro, perceiving that the enemy were moving off in small parties 
from the camp, detached General Pritzler in pursuit, with three troops of the 
22(1 dragoons, and about 400 irregular horse. When overtaken, a few miles 
from the town, the enemy were marching in pretty close column. The attack 
at once broke and dispersed them, the greater part throwing down their arms 
and saving themselves by fliglit. The Arabs, who disdained this cowardly 
mode of escape, paid deai'ly for their courage, and fell in great numbers. On 
the 1 5th of May, after a single day’s bombardment, the fort surrendered, and 
witli it the whole of the Peishwa's remaining artillery, amounting to thirty- 
seven guns. During these operations the British loss in killed and wounded 
was only ninety-seven, while that of the enemy in killed alone exceeded 800. 

Almost simultaneously with these successes, the fort of Chanda, the chief 
stronghold of the Rajah of Nagpoor, was taken by Colonel Adams. On learn- 
ing that both Generals Doveton and Smith were in hot pursuit of the Peishwa, 
with every ])rospect of success, he turned east and sat down before Chanda on 
tlie 0th of May. The poisoning of the W'ells in the line of his approach seemed 
to indicate the determination of the commandant to hold out to extremity, 
while the natural and artificial strength of the place, and a garrison of upw<ards 
of 3000 men, furnished him amply with the means. Influenced partly by these 
considerations, Colonel Adams endeavoured to avoid the necessity of a siege hy 
an offer of favourable terms. These, however, were indignantly rejected, the 
commandant, as if determined to make capitulation impossible, having not only 
detained the messenger, but, it is alleged, barbarously blown him from a gun. 

There was now therefore no alternative, and the siege commenced. 

Chanda, situated eighty-five miles south of Nagpoor, was about* six miles Advance 
in circuit, and inclosed by a stone wall, flanked at intervals with round towers SinX. 
of sufficient size and strength to carry the heaviest guns. Near its centre stood 
the citadel crowning a commanding height. Access to the place was rendered 
difficult, on the north by a large tank and dense jungle, and in other direc- 
tions by the Eraee and Jurputi, two affluents of the Wurda, which running 
along its eastern and western faces, met at the distance of about 400 yards to 
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the south. Colonel Adams took up his position in this last direction, and 
selected the south-east angle for the point of attack. A breaching battery, 
erected only 250 yards from this point, opened on the morning of the 1 9th of 
May, and before evening had made a breach which was pronounced practi- 
cable. The storm took place on the 20th, and succeeded with little loss to 
the assailants, while at least 500 of the garrison were killed. The commandant 
was among the number, and the defenders of the citadel, dispirited in conse- 
quence, forthwith abandoned it. Colonel Adams, thus successful beyond expec- 
tation, was returning to the cantonment at Hoshungabad, when the cholera 
broke out among his troops, and in a few days carried off more men than he 
had lost during the whole of the military operations. The scourge indeed had 
now spread over the whole country, and no part of India, from the mountains 
of Nepaul to Cape Comorin, escaped. 

Some other captures, either from their own importance or accompanying 
circumstances, arc deserving of notice. In the Concan, and in the adjacent 
country, both below and above the Ghauts, Colonel Prother, who had been 
sent with a detachment from Bombay, succeeded in the reduction of several 
strongholds. One of these, Raighur, situated among the mountains, thirty-two 
miles south-west from Poonah, was regarded by the Mahrattas as impregnable, 
and had accordingly been selected by the Peishwas as the chief depository of 
tljeir treasures. In April, 1818, when Colonel Prother appeared before it, it 
was the residence of Varanasee Bai, the wife of the Peishwa, who had selected 
it as the most secure asylum that could be found for her, and was defended by 
a picked garrison of 1000 men, mostly Arabs On the 24th of April the pettah 
was gained, and sliortly afterwards, mortars and* howitzers being with great 
difficulty brought into position, the bombardment commenced. A safe-conduct 
had previously been offered to the Bai, but the officers of the garrison, deter- 
mined on resistance, did not communicate it to her, and the shells continued 
to be thrown in for fourteen days with such destructive effect that most of the 
buildings were laid in ruins. At last, a shell liaving set fire to the residence of 
the Bai, she insisted on a surrender, and the garrison capitulated on being per- 
mitted to march out with their private property and arms. 

Though the Peishwa was still at liberty, the great objects of the campaign 
had been accomplished, and the governor -general therefore determined to 
reduce his military establishments. The army of the Deccan was first dissolved, 
and accordingly, Sir Thomas Hislop began, in the middle of January, 1818, to 
march southwards with the first division, after reinforcing the third, which was 
still to remain with Sir John Malcolm in Malwah. Having traversed the 
country between the Nerbudda and the Taptee, he arrived on the 27th of 
February at Talneer, situated on the riglit or north bank of the latter river. 
As this was one of the places which Holkar had ceded by the late treaty, no 
difficulty was anticipated in obtaining the delivery of it, und the baggage pre- 
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ceding the division advanced into the plain without any suspicion of danger. 
The first intimation of hostility was given by the firing of a round shot from 
the fort. A summons to surrender was immediately sent to the commandant, 
and he was distinctly warned that, if resistance was offered, he and his garrison, 
as acting contrary to the orders of his own sovereign who had ceded the place, 
and in defiance of the British government, to which it now rightfully belonged, 
would be treated as rebels. The commandant refused to receive the letter con 
taining this warning, but its purport was verbally communicated to him. It 
is therefore to be presumed that when he determined to resist, and gave open 
proof of it by commencing a fire of musketry which proved fatal to several 
British soldiers, he had counted the cost, and was ready if unsuccessful to pay 
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the penalty. The subsequent proceedings having led to much important dis- 
cussion, must be given with some detail. 

The message to the killedar or commandant was sent between seven and 
eight in the morning. It intimated to him that the order from Holkar to sur- 
render the fort was in Sir Thomas Hislop's possession, called upon him to send 
out some person to examine and recognize its genuineness, in order that the 
surrender might take place before noon, and concluded with the above warning 
as to the consecpiences of refusal. The messenger was detained, and noon 
having aiTived without any answer, the provisional batteries which had been 
hastily prepared against the place opened their fire. At the same time the 
commander-in-chief instructed the deputy adjutant-general. Colonel Maegregor 
Murray, ‘'that nothing less than unconditional surrender would be received ; 
that the lives of the garrison should be guaranteed; that no promise whatever 
could be given to the killedar for his, but that he would be held personally 
answerable for his acts."^ About three o’clock a person came out from the fort 
and inquired whether terms would be given. Colonel Murray answered as 
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A.D. 1818. above instructed, and another hour having elapsed without any appearance of 
surrender, the detachments selected for the assault moved forward. It had 
Aa«auitof been intended to blow open the outer gate, and two six-pounders had been 

TftI Ttoor 

carried up for that purpose. It was Unnecessary, however, to use them, as the 
wall of the gate had been so much injui*ed as to give a ready passage to the 
storming party. They found the second gate open, and were rushing on to 
the third gate, when a number of unarmed persons, apparently intending to 
escape, came out from the wicket, and were placed under a guard. At the 
third and fourth gates the assailants met with no resistance. On arriving at 
the fifth they found the wicket open, or saw it opened from within, and the 
garrison, which consisted of 300 Arabs, standing behind it. Some parley took 
place, the Arabs demanding terms, and the assailants insisting on their uncon- 
ditional surrender, with an assurance that their lives would be saved. It is 
very probable that the parties were unintelligible to each otlier, but Colonel 
Murray and Major Gordon, understanding that the vsurrender was acquiesced 
oonerai in, passcd the wicket with a few grenadiers. No sooner had they entered 
masaacio. — from causes which have not been satisfactorily explained, some attributing 

it to treachery, others to misunderstanding, and others to a rash attempt to 
deprive several of the Arabs of their arms — Major Gordon and the grenadiers 
were shot or cut down, and Colonel Murray, after being dangerously stabbed, 
was only saved by being dragged back thro\igh the wicket, which had fortu- 
nately been kept open. The assailants now infuriated forced their passage, and 
j)ut every man of the garrison to the swoixl. 

Tliis general massacre, though certainly much to be lamented, was inevitable 
under the circumstances. The storming party, having every reason to believe 
that their comrades had been treacherously murdered, followed the natural 
impulse of the moment, and took summary vengeance. It has been argued 
that there was no treachery, as there was no surrender, and that the Arabs in 
attacking those who had entered within the wicket, only understood that they 
Tiie kviicdar were repelling force by force. If so, they brought their fate upon themselves, 

* ^ since, according to the rigorous but well known laws of war, troops standing 
an assault are not entitled to quaiter. The slaughter of the garrison, therefore, 
being either justitiable or inevitable, need not be further discussed. But a 
very important question still remains. Among the persons who issued from 
the wicket of the third gate and were placed under a guard was the killedar 
himself ' This fact was not observed at the time, as there was nothing in his 
dress to distinguish him, and lie did not make himself known. Afterwards 
when the assault was over, it was determined not to give him the benefit of 
any surrender, real or supposed. He was therefore tried on the spot, con- 
demned, and in the course of the evening hanged on one of the bastions. Was 
this legal? Was it accordant with justice and humanity? 

When the proceedings at Talneer became known in England they produced 
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a very strong sensation. The execution of the killedar in particular was ad isis. 
severely animadverted upon, and not only the courts of directors and pro- 
prietors, but both Houses of Parliament, in passing votes of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Deccan, specially excepted his execution of explanation 
the killedar, as an act on which further explanation was required. This tioii of the 
explanation was furnished by Sir Thomas Hislop in a veiy long despatch, 
addressed to the governor-general in council, on the 10th of September, 1819. 

The only part of it necessary to be quoted is his account of the evidence on 
winch the sentence proceeded: — ‘‘At the investigation I attended, and was 
assisted by your lordship’s political agent (Captain Briggs) and the adjutant- 
general (Colonel Conway). Evidence was taken in the killedar’s presence, by 
which it appeared that my communication sent to him in the morning had 
been delivered, and understood by him and several others in the fort; that he 
was perfectly aware of the cession of Holkar, and that it was publicly known ; 
tluit he was entreated by several persons not to resist in such a cause, but that 
he was resolved to do so till death ; his resistance and exposing himself to an 
assault, was therefore regulated by his own free-will; he was sensible of his 
guilt, find had nothing to urge in his favour. The result of the inquiry was the 
unanimous opinion (after the witnesses had been heard, and the killedar had 
been asked what he had to say in his defence, to which he replied. Nothing), 
that the whole of his proceedings became subject to capital punishment, which 
every consideration of humanity and justice urgently demanded should be 
inflicted on the spot.’' 

This verbose account is by no means satisfactory. The killedar was not impmi- 
iniplicated in the supposed treachery of the garrison at the fifth gate, for he justifyiuy 
had previously surrendered or been made prisoner; nor could he be said in 
strict truth to have stood an assault, as he had laid aside his arms and become 
fi prisoner before the storming party encountered any real opposition. The only 
grounds, therefore, on which the sentence admits of any plausible vindication, 
are that his original resistance was rebellion, and that in order to prevent the 
rebellion from spreading it was necessary to strike terror by making a signal 
example. Now it is not to be denied that the killedar in resisting the order of 
his sovereign to deliver up the fort was technically a rebel, but in order to fix 
tlie amount of guilt which he thus incurred, it is necessary to remember that at 
this period Holkar himself was merely a child, and the whole powers^pf gov- 
ernment were in the hands of contending factions. The killedar, who was a 
man of rank, the uncle of Balaram Set, the late prime minister of Tulasi Bai, 
belonged to one of these factions, which had long possessed the ascendant, had 
only lately lost it, and was in hopes of being able to regain it. In these cir- 
cumstances rebellion in the ordinary sense of the term was impossible. The 
order to surrender the fort, though it bore the name of Holkar, must have been 
viewed by the killedar as only the order of the faction to which he was opposed, 
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and it was therefore preposterous in the extreme for a third party to step in 
and inflict the punishment of rebellion on a leader of one of the factions, for 
refusing to recognize and yield implicit obedience to the orders issued by 
another. The sentence being thus unjust cannot have been politic, and hence 
the other ground of vindication — ^the expediency of making an example — 
hardly requires to be discussed. It may be true, as Sir Thomas Hislop alleges, 
that other killedars from whom resistance might have been anticipated imme- 
diately yielded up their forts ; but any advantage thus obtained must have 
been more than counterbalanced by the opinion which prevailed among the 
native troops and peoj^le generally, that the killedar had suffei’ed wrongfully, 
and that the British government, in sanctioning his execution, had stained 
their reputation for moderation and justice. 

While the different divisions of the army of the Deccan had been employed 
in following on 'the track of the fleeing Peishwa, and reducing the provinces 
which had hitherto acknowledged his sway, the district of Candcish had in a 
great measure been overlooked. The bands of Arab mercenaries who belonged 
to the different native armies which had been broken up, had here congre- 
gated, and as it seemed vain to expect that they would ever forget their 
military habits and form a peaceable and industrious population, it was deter- 
mined to offer them no better terms than payment of any arreai*s that might 
be due to them, and reconveyance to their native country. As there was no 
reason to believe that they would voluntarily accei)t of these terms, compulsory 
measures were resorted to, and Colonel Macdowall, who had been successful 
with a detachment of the Hyderabad division in the line of hills north of the 
Godavery, was ordei’ed to proceed for the same purpose into Candeish. Leaving 
Chandore on the 13th of May he marched northward, and on the 15th anived 
before Malligaum, a strong fortre.ss situated in a circular bend of the Musan, a 
little above its junction with the Girna, an affluent of the Taptee. Here the 
Arabs had mainly concentrated their force and j)repared for a determined 
resistance. 

Malligaum consisted as usual of a fort and a pettah. The fort, in the form 
of a square, was protected by the river on the north and south, and inclosed by 
a triple wall, with a wide and deep ditch between the second wall and the 
first, wliich was lofty and built of solid masoniy, with towers at the angles. 
The entrance to it was by intricate passages, leading through nine gates 
furnished with excellent bomb-proofs. The pettah, situated on the eastern side, 
was inclosed by a partly decayed rampart, and contained many buildings of 
sufficient strength and height to be used as points of defence. The means 
which Colonel Macdowall possessed for the siege of such a place were altogether 
inadequate, consisting of not more than 950 firelocks, 270 pioneers, and a 
small detail of European artillery; but Captain Briggs, who acted as agent 
under Mr. Elphinstone, was in hopes of a comparatively easy capture, fi*om 
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having established an understanding with part of the garrison through Rajah a.t>. isis. 
Bahadur, who had held the place as jaghirdar, till he was dispossessed by the 
Arabs, and placed under a kind of thraldom. It was soon seen that nothing 
was to be expected from the rajah, and that the utmost courage and science 
would scarcely suffice to insure success. 

The south-west having been selected as the point of attack, the engineers 
broke ground at nightfall of the 18tl.i of May behind a mango gr*ove near the MaUigaum. 
bank of the river. Scarcely, howevei:, were operations commenced when a 
vigorous sally from the fort was made, and not repulsed till the besiegers had 
lost twenty -one men in killed and wounded — a loss all the more serious that 
one of the killed was Lieutenant Davies, an officer of great ability, who com- 
manded the engineers. Notwithstanding this interruption, two batteries were 



thrown up in the course of the night at the distance of 500 yards, and progress 
continued to be made. By the 28th a breach had been effected which appeared 
to be practicable, and as reinforcements of GOO infantry and 500 irregular horse 
had in the meantime been received, and the ammunition was on the point of 
failing, it was resolved to risk an assault. It was made at daybreak of the 
29 th, and proved premature. The storming party, headed by Ensign Nattes, 
the surviving engineer officer, on arriving at the verge of an outwork beyond 
the ditch, found that the garrison had dug a trench so deep as to make it impos- 
sible to descend the glacis. Ensign Nattes, standing on the verge, was in the 
act of pronouncing the word “ impracticable," when he was shot dead. After 
remaining for a short time exposed to a destructive fire, the storming party 
was recalled. Simultaneously with the assault an attack was made on the 
pettah, and an escalade of the outer wall of the fort attempted. The former 
was gallantly carried by Colonel Stewart, sword in band, but the latter was 
abandoned in consequence of the failure at the breach. The inadequacy of the 
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active operations impossible, Colonel Macdowall turned the siege into a blockade, 
and waited for reinforcements. These, consisting of a strong body of Euro- 
peans ;ind a native battalion, with an additional train of artillery, and a supply 
of stores from the dep6t at Ahmednuggur, were sent off under the command of 
Major Watson, and arrived on the 9th of June. 

Renewed The failure of the assault and the capture of the pettah had led to a change 
capaldatioa in the plan of attack. The intention now was to carry it on from the north 
' and east. With this view the main body of the troops crossed the river, 
mines were commenced, and a battery of five heavy mortars and four howitzers 
was constructed. At daybreak of the 11th of Jxine the battery opened its fire, 
and in the course of the day threw upwards of 300 shells in the direction where 
the principal magazine was known to be situated. This perseverance was 
crowned with success, and a tremendous explosion took place, blowing about 
thirty feet of the curtain outwards into the ditch, and killing and disabling 
many of the garrison. Preparations were again about to be made for the 
assault when the Arabs anticipated them by offering to capitulate. Colonel 
Macdowall insisted on an unconditional surrender. The garrison did not 
decline the terms, but dreading a repetition of what had happened at Talneer, 
urgently requested a written assurance that their lives would be spared. This 
the colonel at once conceded, and still further to allay their fears, engaged that 
they should be well treated. 

cnricws On this occasion a striking and rather costly illustration was given of the 

totorniH(*f importance of a knowledge of the native languages. The Mahratta mooiishee, 
oiipituiatK.ii. draw up the written engagement, used expressions which went far 

beyond what was intended, and instead of a promise of good treatment on uncon- 
ditional surrender, made Colonel Macdowall engage that whatever was most 
advantageous for the garrison” should be done; “that letters should be written 
concerning the pay ; that the British government should be at the expense of 
feeding and recovering the sick, and that the Arabs should not want anything 
till they reached the places where they wished to go.” These words, “ where 
they wished to go,'" were a mistake for “ where it was intended to send them.” 
Abdool Kader, the principal Arab chief* with this letter in his pocket, marched 
out on the 1 -ttli of May at the head of his garrison, now reduced to 800 Arabs 
and sixty^ Hindostanees. The mistake was first discovered by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent, who, when Colonel Macdowall went to hand over the 
prisoners to him for the purpose of being transported to their own country, 
declined to receive them, on the ground that the written engagement did not 
warrant such treatment. Ultimately, on the whole matter being referred to 
Mr. Elphinstone, he never hesitated a moment to take the course which honour 
dictated, and the prisoners were treated with the utmost indulgence to which 
a liberal construction of the written engagement could entitle them. They 
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were immediately released, their whole arrears were paid to them from the a.d. isis. 
government treasury, and they were furnished both with a safe conduct and 
with money to supply their wants till thej^ should reach the residence of their 
own choice. This treatment doubtless did much to counteract the bad effects 
of the severity displayed at 1'alneer. 

Apa Sahib and his two favourite ministers had been ari’ested in consequence ApaSaWb 
of the multiplied proofs of their intrigues with the Peishwa, and the alann prisoner to 
excited by tlie approach of the former in the direction of Nagpoor. As a 
grandson of Ragojee Bhonsla by a daughter had, according to the governor- 
generals original intention, been placed on the musnud, and government was 
henceforth to be administered in his name during his minority by the resident, 
it was necesi^ary finally to dispose of Apa Sahib and his two associates. For 
the ex-rajah s residence the old palace of the Mogul within the fort of Allalnabad 
was fixed upon, and accordingly on the 3d of May Captain Browne, escorted 
by a wing of the 22d Bengal infantry, and three troops of the 8tli native 
cavalry, started from Nagpoor with the three prisoners. He proceeded north- 
east in the direction of Jubulpoor, where his prisoners were to be handed over 
to a fresh escort, and he had arrived at Raichoor, within a march of it, when 
Apa Sahib made his escape. A Brahmin who accompanied the party from 
Nagpoor for a few marches, then left, and returned on the 12th of May, the 
very day before the escape took place, was supposed to have planned it. By 
representations of the merit of rescuing a Hindoo of the race of Sevajee, and 
large ])ecimiary bribes, several of the sepoys had been tempted from their 
fidelity. In consequence of a regular plot thus formed, a sepoy dress was 
introduced into the tent about two in the morning of the 13th; Apa Sahib 
having substituted it for his own joined the guard, and under semblance of a 
relief marched out of the camp without interruption. Six sepoys deserted at hib oBcapo 
the same time, and others, together with a native officer, were deeply impli- 
cated. To postpone pursuit, precautions were taken to prevent an early dis- 
covery. Everything in the tent remained as usual ; and when at four in the 
morning an officer as usual looked into the tent to ascertain the presence of the 
rajah, he found the two attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub {shampoo) 
their master apparently engaged in performing this office, and not suspecting 
that they were thus operating only on the cushions of the bed, reported that 
all was right. When the escape was discovered pursuit was attempted in vain. 

The very direction he had taken could not at first be ascertained, and after it 
was found that he had fled to Heraee, about forty miles to the south-west, and 
found an asylum with the Gonds among the recesses of the Mahadeo Hills, 
the offered reward of £10,000, subsequentlyrincreased to £20,000, and a jaghire 
of £1000 a year for life, could not tempt his protectors to betray him. 

1 he long-continued pursuit of Bajee Row was meantime drawing to a close. 

He had tui’ned northwards in the hope of either reaching the camp of Scindia, 
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who might perhaps be induced to make common cause with him, or of taking 
refuge in the strong fortress of Aseerghur, held by Scindia's nominal dependant, 
Jeswunt Row Lar. He had however begun to talk of surrender, and had 
despatched messengers to tender it to the residents at both Nagpoor and 
Poonah. Having on the 5tli of May crossed the Taptee just below its conflu- 
ence with the Poorna, he proceeded along its right bank to Chupra, but finding 
this route closed against him, turned suddenly north-east, and arrived at 
Dliolkote, about thirteen miles west of Aseerghur. Here as he had gained con- 
sideral)ly in advance of General Doveton, who had been pursuing him, he 
began to refresh his broken and dispirited troops. General Malcolm, who on 
the departure of Sir Thomas Hislop had been left in command of all the troops 
of the Madras army north of the Taptee, received this intelligence at Mhow, 
about twelve miles S.S. W. of Indore, and immediately sent oft* detachments to 
occupy the leading ])oints on the line of the Nerbudda, and make it imi) 0 ssible 
for Bajee Row to penetrate into Malwah without being attacked. On the 
16th of May, Anund Row Jeswunt and two other vakeels arrived in the camp 
at Mhow with a letter from the Peishwa desiring peace, and requesting that 
General Malcolm, whom he styled one of his best and oldest friends, would 
undertake the re-establishment of a good understanding between him and the 
British government. After a long conference, in which the vakeels urged the 
Peishwa’s request that General Malcolm would visit him in his camp, and he 
declined, both because it might have an injurious tendency by indicating undue 
solicitude for peace, and might interfere with his direction of the necessary 
military operations, the vakeels, made aware that “their master must prepare 
himself to abandon his throne and quit the Deccan,’^ set out on the 18th of 
May on their return, accompanied by Lieutenants Low and Macdonald, General 
Malcolm’s first and second political assistants. 

On the very night of their departure General Malcolm having received 
intelligence of Aj)a Sahib’s escape, .and feeling uncertain of the effect which it 
might have on the Peishwa’s intentions, forwarded instructions to Lieutenant 
Low, directing him to allow the vakeels to proceed alone, and not to go to the 
Mahratta camp unless they returned in a short time with the Peishwa's special 
invitation to tliat eff'ect. At the same time General Malcolm moved south- 
ward to Mundlesir, on the Nerbudda, where he arrived on the 22d of May, 
and General Doveton proceeding in an opposite direction reached Boorhan- 
poor, within fourteen miles of the Mahratta camp. The Peishwa, though now 
in great alarm, did not make any advance towards Mundlesir, and therefore 
General Malcolm, who had proposed to wait there for him, fearing some new 
evasion, crossed the Nerbudda on the morning of the 27th, and advanced by a 
forced march to Bekungong. The previous day the vakeels had returned with 
assurances of their master’s sincerity, and an invitation to Lieutenant Low to 
proceed to his camp. That officer accordingly, made fully acquainted with the 
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only terms which could be gi'anted, had an interview with the Peishwa on the a.d. ms. 
29th of May. The result was the arrangement of a meeting between the 
Peishwa and General Malcolm on the 1st of June at Khairee, immediately to 
the north of the moimtain pass of that name. 

At the meeting, which took place as appointed, the Peishwa was appar- Proposed 
ently unable to make up his mind to the terms which were offered, and which 
seemed to fall far short of his expectations. He thought he would have been 
permitted at least to retain the title of Peishwa and reside at Poonah, and on 
finding the contrary, proposed that they should meet again next day. This 
General Malcolm positively refused. He knew that the Peishwa had just sent 
the whole of his property into Aseergliur, 
and suspecting that lie was about to follow 
it in person, he determined, as he himself 
says, “that not a moment was to be lost 
in bringing matters to a close.’' He there- 
fore no sooner returned to bis tent after 
the termination of the interview than he 
sent the following scliedule of agreement 
for the Peishwa s signature: — “1st, That 
Bajee Row shall resign for himself and his 
successors all right, title, and claim over 
tlie government of Poonah, or to any sove- 
reign power whatever. 2d, That Bajee 
Row shall immediately come with his 
family, and a small number of his ad- 
herents and attendants, to the camp of 
Brigadier-general Malcolm, where he shall 

be received with honour and respect, and escorted safe to the city of Terms 
Benares, or any other saqred place in Hindoostan that the governor-general him. 
may at his request fix for his residence. 3d, On account of the peace of the 
Deccan, and the advanced state of the season, Bajee Row must proceed to. 
Hindoostan without one day’s delay ; but General .Malcolm engages that any 
part of his family that may be left behind shall be sent to him as early as 
possible, and every facility given to render them journey speedy and con- 
venient. 4th, That Bajee Row shall, on his vcjjuntarily agreeing to this 
arrangement, receive a liberal pension from the Company’s government for 
the support of himself and family. The amount of this pension will be fixed 
by the governor-general ; but Brigadier-general Malcolm takes upon himself to 
engage that it shall not be less than eight lacs of rupees per annum. 5th, If 
Bajee Row, by a ready and complete fulfilment of this agreement, shows 
that he reposes entire confidence in the British government, his requests in 
favour of principal jaghirdars and old adherents, who have been ruined by 
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tlieir attachment to him, will meet with liberal attention. His representa- 
tions also in favour of Brahmins of remarkable character, and of religious 
establislimeiits founded or supported by his family, shall be treated with regard. 
Cth, The above propositions must not only be accepted by Bajee- Row, but he 
must personally come into Brigadier-general Malcolm’s camp within twenty- 
four hours of this period, or else hostilities will be recommenced, and no 
further negotiation will be entered into with him.'" 

These propositions were sent to Bajee Row, with a message tliat they could 
not be altered, and that not more than twenty -four hours would be allowed for 
their acceptance. To quicken his decision, General Malcolm had recourse to 
the rather petty device of allowing one of his writers to give the vakeels of 
the two leading Mahratta chiefs still adhering to Bajee Row a copy both of 
the letter sent and of the propositions submitted to him. The effect, as he 
was told, was, that they perused them witli eagerness, and the knowledge of 
the consideration meant to be given them, in the event of a settlement, 
appeared to quicken their zeal in no slight degree."" Lest this should not 
j)rove sufficient, more active steps were taken. The main. body of the British 
troops began to advance towards Khairee ; further communication between the 
two camps was strictly prohibited ; and Bajee Row was distinctly informed 
that if he did not immediately accept tlie terms, and encamp near the Britisli 
force, he would throw away his last chance. At length Bajee Row, thoroughly 
intimidated, and seeing that nothing was to be gained by further evasion, 
began to aj)i)roach the British camp, and arrived in its vicinity at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of the 3d of June. The force which accompanied him con- 
sisted of about 5000 liorse and 3000 infantry. Of the latter nearlj^ 2000 were 
Arabs. 

Tlie British and the Mahratta forces made several marches together towards 
the Nerbudda, General Malcolm repeatedly remonstrating witli Bajee Row on 
the imprudence of keeping together so large a body of armed men, the greater 
proportion of whom must, from their situation, be discontented. Nothing, 
however, occurred till the 9th of June, when the Arabs demanded their arrears. 
They had been hired some months before by Trimbukjee Dainglia, but had 
only been a short time with Bajee Row. On this ground he offered to pay 
only for the time of their actual service with himself, whereas they insisted, 
with some show of reason, tjjat they were entitled to pay from the time when 
they were hired. After a whole day spent in discussion no arrangement could 
be made, and Bajee Row, in the greatest alarm for his life, sent contradictory 
messages to the British camp, calling for relief, and at the same time praying 
that no movement towards him should be made, as he thought that the first 
appearance of it would be the signal for his murder. There was indeed good 
gi'ound for alarm. The Arabs had completely surrounded his tent, and in all 
probability, had they proceeded to extremes, not only Bajee Row himself, but 
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all liis family, including women and children, wonld have been sacrificed. By a.i>. isie. 
dexterous management on the part of General Malcolm, and great foibearance 
on the part of the troops under liis command, the mutiny was happily quelled, 
and an award was pronounced which 'satisfied all parties. Subsequently to 
this event Bajee Row’s attendants were reduced to about 700 horse and 200 
infantryyfcand he readily complied with every wish expressed, as to marclnng, 
encampments, and all other points. 

The governor-general, when made acquainted with the terms on which the niHsati^fau*- 
surrender of Bajee Row had been obtained, was considerably disappointed. He governor 
thought that General Malcolm erred, first in negotiating at all with Bajee 
Row, next in deputing an officer to his camp, and laBtl 3 ^ in the large amount 
assigned to him as a pension. The governor-general, in giving this opinion, 
was influenced by the belief, that “the troops with which Bajee Row had 
crossed the Taptee were completely surrounded. He found progress towards 
Gwalior impracticable, retreat as much so, and opposition to the British force 
altogether hopeless; so that any terms granted to him were purely gratuitous.” 

On tlie other hand. Sir John Malcolm, when reviewing the transaction in his 
Political HUiOTij of India, says: — ‘‘But after all, the real fact was, that Bajee 
Row was not in our power. He had the means, by going into Ascerghur, of pro- 
tracting the war for five or six months, and keeping all India disturbed and 
unsettled during that period.” In su])port of this fact he produces a letter, in 
which General Doveton says, “that Bajee Row had the perfect power of going 
into Aseerghur at any hour of the day or night, without its being ])Ossiblc for 
any efl'orts of ours to have prevented it at that time.” Tlie question is not of 
much importance, but if it was ))ossible, as here alleged, for Bajee Row to have 
protracted the war for other six months, the pension which induced him to 
terminate it at once was not extravagant. This was the o[) inion of the court They.aro 
of directors, who, in their general letter to Bengal, wrote as follows: — “It was l>.y tlie court 
alsr) ])ossible tliat he (Bajee Row) might have been compelled to surrender 
imeonditionally, had no terms been offered to him; but it does appear tons 
tliat he still had some chance of escape, and that by throwing himself into 
Aseerghur, he might, at all events for a considerable period of time, have 
deprived us of the important advantages which resulted from his early sur- 
render; and, in this view of the subject, we are disposed to think that these 
advantages justified the terms which were granted to him.” The gtivernor- 
general, though disapproving of the terms, did not for a moment question the 
validity of the engagement, and the residence of the ex-Peishwa was fixed at 
Bithoor, on the right bank of the Ganges — a residence recommended to him 
for its sanctity, as the place where Brahma is said to have offered an asivamedha, 
or sacrifice of a horse, on completing the act of creation, and recommended to 
the government from being only twelve miles north- w’^est of Cawnpoor, 

During the arrangements with Bajee Row, several of his leading adherents 
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endeavoured to make terms for themselves. Among these were Trimbukjee 
Dainglia and the Pindaree Cheetoo. On finding that an unconditional sur- 
render was demanded, and nothing more promised than that their lives should 
be spared, they disappeared. Trimbukjee concealed himself for some time in 
the vicinity of Nassik. but being discovered and captured, was first remanded 
to Tannah, his former prison, and afterwards sent off to Bengal, to end his 
days in the strong fort of Cliunar, sixteen miles south-west of Benarea Cheetoo, 
after remaining for a time on the southern frontiers of Bhopaul. joined Apa 
Sahib, and shared liis asylum among the Gon<is of the Mahadeo Hills. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BarbaroHH raceR in India— Apa Sahib among the Gonds — His fliglit with Cheetoo— Cheetoo’s death - 
Capture of Aseerghnr — Settlements with native powers — Central India - Hindoostaii — Uajpootaiia 
— Termination of tlie war — Affairs of Cutch — Treaty with the AmeerR of Scinde — Relations with 
the Guicowar, Oude, and Hyderabad — Connection with Palmer and Company — Close of the adminis- 
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N both sides of the Nerbiidda, and nearly parallel to its course, 
lb are two mountain ranges, the Vindhya on the north, and the 
Satpoora on the south. Near the centre, where they are lowest, 
they are traversed by the principal routes from the Deccan to 
Hindoostan ; but rising gradually towards the east and the west, 
they form at each extremity a lofty mountain barrier, rendered almost impene- 
trable by the thickets and forests with which they are clothed. They are 
inhabited by semi -barbarous tribes, supposed to be the descendants of the 
aboriginal natives who took refuge among them, when driven from the lower 
grounds by their Brahminical conquerors. Towards the western extremit3% 
where the mountains separate Malwah from Candeish and Gujerat, the inhabi- 
tants are designated by the name of Blieels, and are supposed by Sir John 
Malcolm, though probably on insufficient grounds, to be distinct from all other 
Indian tribes. He divides them into three distinct classes, of which he gives the 
following account:^ — “The first consists of a few who, from ancient residence 
or chance, have become inhabitants of villages on the plains (though usually 
near the hills), of which they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as a 
portion of the community ; the cultivating Bheels are those who have continued 
in their peaceable occupations after theii* leaders were destroyed or driven by 
invaders to become desperate freebooters; and the wild or mountain Blieel 

* Central India, vol. i pages 520, 521 , 
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comprises all that part of the tribe who, preferring savage freedom and indol- a.d. isis. 
ence to submission and industry, have continued to subsist by plunder. ' The 
name of Bheel, however, is no longer confined to those properly so called, but TheBheeis. 
in consequence of intermixtures of foreign blood, and the adoption of their 
usages and modes of life by other classes of the community, is applied generally 
to all the plunderers dwelling in tlie mountains, and on the woody banks of 
I’ivers in the western parts of India. During the 2 )eriod of non-interference, 
the Bheels of the plains lost the little civilization which had been communi- 
cated to them, and uniting with the wild mountaineers almost annihilated 
cultivation and commerce by their depredations; but in completing the sup- 
jiression of the predatory system successful effoits were made, particularly by 
Captain Briggs, the political agent in Candeish, and Sir John Malcolm in Mal- 
wah. Partly 1)3^ severity, but far more by judicious measures of conciliation, a 
gi'eat proportion of the Bheels have been reduced to order, and a Bheel militia, 
disciidined and commanded by British officers, have made the most lawless 
districts secure both to the farmer and the traveller. 

Towards the eastern extremity, where the ranges attain their greatest riie koUh, 
lieight, and separate Bengal and Orissa from Berar, the inhabitants, in some .uHUioiiiis. 
rosj)ects still more barbarous than the Bheels, consist of various tribes, of which 
the principal are the Koles, the Khands, and the Gonds. Some of tliem lead 
an agricultural, and more a pastoral life, but a large proportion depend for 
subsistence on the wild fruits and wild animals of their almost impenetrable 
thickets. Their chief weapons are bows and arrows, and long knives ; their only 
luxury is ardent spirits, in which tliey indulge to the greatest excess ; and their 
sanguinary deities, before the British government put down the abomination, 
were often propitiated by human victims. The Gonds, by far the most nume- 
rous tribe, spread from the southern and western limits of Behar into Berar, 
and for some distance w^estward along the valley of the Nerbudda. Some of 
them consequently were the nominal subjects of the Rajah of Nagpoor, and 
lienee it is easy to understand how the ex-rajah Apa Sahib sought and found 
an asylum among them. His protector was Chain Sah, who had usurped tlie 
rights of his nephew, the chief of Harai or Herye, and by extending his 
authority over several adjacent districts had the seat of his power among the 
Mahadeo Hills, situated on the east of the road leading between Nagpoor and 
Hoshungabad. 

Apa Sahib’s place of refuge was no sooner known than he w^as joined by ApxSahibB 
various other Gond chiefs, as professed vassals of Berar, and by bands of Mali- the goiiUb. 
rattas, Pindarees, and Arabs, whom late events had thrown out of employment, 
riie whole number of adventurers whom he thus gathered around him fell little 
short of 20,000, and acting in parties, amounting occasionally to 2000 or 3000, 
immediately commenced a war of posts on the British detachments. The season 
of the year did not admit of a regular campaign, but in order to confine the 
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depredations of Apa Sabib's followers within as narrow limits as possible, and 
check any general rising in liis favour, detachments from Hoshungabad, Nag- 
poor, and Saugur were stationed in various i)arts of the valley contiguous to the 
hills. In the desultory warfare which ensued, the enemy's better knowledge 
of the country gave him considerable advantages. A body of Arabs having 
assembled near the sources of the Taptee, advanced and gained possession of 
tlie towJi of Maisdi. With the view of dislodging these, Captain Sparkes was 
detached on tlie 18th of July, 1818, from Hosljungabad to Baitool, with two 
companies of the lOth Bengal native infantry. Stronger detachments followed 
on the 20th, but Captain Sparkes pushed on without waiting for them, and 
encounteied a body of horse. When tliey retreated lie rashly followed, and 
Ibund himself brought suddenly fice to ftice with a main body, consisting of 
2000 horse and 1500 foot. He took post on the edge of a ravine, and notwith- 
standing the enormous disparity of numl)ers maintained his ground till he 
fell. Ultimately, the whole of the ammunition liaving been exj)end(Ml, the 
enemy rushed in and jiut all to the sword, with the exception of a few indivi- 
duals who managed to escape. 

To avert tlie natural consequences of this disaster, movements on a larger 
scale became necessary, and troops began to advance simultaneously fi*om 
Hoshungabad, Nagpoor, Jubulpoor, and Jalna, but the inclemency of the 
weather and state of the roads so retarded their pi‘ogress, that the enemy were 
able in the meantime to gain new successes. In the beginning of August they 
obtained possession of the town of Mooltaee by the connivance of the civil 
authorities, and still farther to the eastward, after capturing several places, 
advanced to wdthin forty miles of Nag])oor. Here great alarm prevailed, and 
was much increased by the detection of a consj)iracy against tlie young rnjah. 
At length, when the difficulties of the march liad been surmounted, and the 
troops began to act, the work of retaliation commenced, and all that the enemy 
had gained was soon wrested from tliem. Not only were they driven from all 
their ])osts in the plain, but they were followed into the hills, and made to pay 
dearly for all their aggres.sions. With the "beginning of 1819 the campaign 
opened in more regular form, and parties penetrating into every recess of the 
hills took Chain Sah prisoner, and beat up the head-quarters of Aj^a Sahib. 
He had anticipated their arrival, and fled, accompanied by Cheetoo and a few 
well-moimted horsemen, in the direction of Aseerghur, where they hoped to 
find an asylum. Attem]its were made to intercept them, and well-nigh succeeded, 
for they only escaped by dashing into a deep ravine, into which, owing to the 
darkness of the night, cavalry could not follow them. The commandant Jes- 
wmnt Row Lar admitted Apa Sahib, but refused to admit Cheetoo and his 
followers, who remained in the vicinity till they were attacked by a detachment 
sent by Sir John Malcolm. They would in all probability have been captured, 
had not the matchlock-men in the fort opened on their pursuers, and given 
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ibcm an opportunity of dispersing. Not thinking himself yet secure, or a n isis. 
because Jeswunt Row was afraid to risk the consequeJices of harbouring him, 

Apa Sahib set out in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Boorhanpoor, and of ^ 
after a short concealment there, proceeded through Malwah towards Gwalior. 

Scindia though not indisposed was afraid to countenance him, and he found no 
resting-place till he entered the Punjab, and obtained a friendly reception 
from Runjeet Sing. At a later period the Rajah of Joudpoor, on becoming 
responsible for his conduct, was allowed to give him an asylum. A worse late 
was reserved for Cheetoo. On the dispersion of his followers at Aseerghur he 
fled north with his son, crossed the Nerbudda, and attemjited to penetrate into 
Malwah by traversing the Vindhya Mountains. On finding the Baglee Pass 
carefully guarded he parted from his son, and was not afterwards seen alive. A 
party of Holkar’s cavalry passing from Baglee to Kantapoor perceived a horse 
wandering alone. Having caught it and recognized it to be Cheetoo’s, they 

. » . tUioetoo. 

jiiade a search in a neighbouring thicket notoriously infested by tigers. At 
lirst they found a sword, parts of a dress torn and stained with blood, some 
money, and some recent grants which Cheetoo had obtained from the ex- Rajah 
of Nagpoor, and part of a liuman body. There could now be little doul>t that 
he had met a death not unbefitting the kind of life he had led, and been seized 
by a tiger. That there might remain no doubt of the fiict tlie animal was 
traced to its den. It had just fled, leaving behind it a human head in so 
])erfect a state, that when brought to Sir John Malcolms camp, it was at once 
recognized by Cheetoos son, who had been made prisoner, and given up to 
him tor interment. 

Tlie design of Apa Sahib to seek an asylum in Aseerghur having been pene- rropiimtiona 
(rated by the British government, Scindia, who had engaged previous to the AMeerghur. 
war to yield it up for temporary occupation, was called upon to fulfil this 
tiugagement. He comjilied witli apparent readiness, and sending orders to 
deliver it up to Sir John M^'kolm, repaired to Gwalior. Jeswunt Row professed 
similar readiness, but spun out the time by evasive pleas, till Apa Sahib 
actually arrived and gained* admittance as already mentioned. By this act, 
and still more by firing on the troops in pursuit of Clieetoo, Jeswunt Row had 
shown that nothing but force could compel him to yield up tlie fort, and there- 
lore Sir John Malcolm and General Doveton were instructed to employ the 
forces at tlieir disposal in reducing it. They accordingly arrived in its vicinity 
and took up their positions. Sir John Malcolm on the north, and General 
Doveton on the south. 

Aseerghur consisted of an upper and a lower fort, and of a partially walled 
town, situated immediately to the west of the former. The upper fort crowned 
the summit of an isolated rock of the Satpoora range, about 750 feet in height, 
and occupied an area, which, though nearly 1100 yards in extreme length from 
fc^ast to west, and *600 yards in extreme width from north to south, was, owing 
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to the irregularity of its outline, not nearly so large as these figures might seem 
to indicate. Within the area were two depressions or basins, in which a 
sufficient supply of water for the garrison throughout the year could be 
collected, but this advantage, seldom enjoyed by a hill-fort, was partly coun- 
terbalanced by the numerous ravines which afforded cover to an enemy in 
making his ajiproaches. The wall inclosing the area was only a low curtain, 
but nothing more was required, as the w’hole jirecipice was carefully scarped 
on all sides to the depth of 120 feet, so as to make access impossible except at 
two points, tlie one on the nortli, and tlie other on the south-west face. The 
j>riuci[)al task, tlierefore, which art had to accomplish was to fortify these 
avenues. The one on the north, natui*ally tlie more difficult of the two, was 
carried up a precijiitous ravine, and was in its upper pai-t defended by an outer 
i-ampart containing four casemates, with embrasures 18 feet both in height 
and thickness, and 1 90 feet in length across the approach. The easier and 
more used avenue, after ascending fioiu the town to the lower fort, which was 
surrounded by a rampart 30 feet high, and flanked with towers, was continued 
by a steep flight of stone steps traversing five successive gateways, all con- 
structed of solid masonry. The guns placed in battery on the summit of the 
rock were of enormous calibre. One of them can-ied a ball of SSO pounds 
weight, and was believed by the natives capable of lodging it at Boorhanpoor, 
a distance of fourteen miles. 

Oj^erations Avere commenced on the l8bli of March, 1819, by the attack of 
the town, which was carried with little resistance, the garrison retiring into 
the lower fort. Batteries wei-e immediately constructed notwithstanding a 
spirited sally, and by the 21st a practicable breach was effected. The garrison 
not venturing to stand an assault retired to the upper fort, but immediately 
after took advantage of the explosion of a powder magazine belonging to one 
of the batteries, to return and resume their fire. This however was soon 
silenced, and on the 30th, when preparations were again made for storming 
the lower fort, the assailants were allowed to take possession of it without a 
sti'uggle. Meanwhile General Doveton liad moved round with the principal 
part of the heavy ordnance to the east face, from which side it seemed that the 
upper fort could be most advantageously attacked. The progress, impeded by 
many obstacles, was necessarily slow, but by the 7th of April tl)e defences 
were so ruined that Jeswunt Row consented to an unconditional surrender. 
The loss 'of the besiegers, amounting to 313 killed and wounded, was greater 
than that of the garrison. 

According to agreement, Aseerghur, of which the British were entitled 
only to temporary occupation, was to be restored to Scindia, but an unex- 
pected discovery within the place itself rendered this unnecessary. It was 
known that Bajee Row had deposited valuable jewels in the fort. The com- 
mandant, on being ordered to produce them, declared that they had been 
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returned. This not being believed, he engaged to show Bajee Row’s receipt, a.d. isio. 
It was contained in a casket among other papers, one of which was observed 
by an officer who stood by to be in Scindia’s handwriting. On mentioning i>i«ctiyery 
the circumstance the commandant betrayed so much confusion that it was treachery, 
deemed proper to seize the casket, and examine its contents The paper which 
had attracted observation proved to be a letter from Scindia instructing the 
commandant to obey whatever orders the Peishwa might give him, and refuse 
delivery of the fort to the English. When charged with this treachery Scindia 
and his ministers did not venture to deny it. They only attempted a kind of 
apology by alleging that any message sent to Jeswunt Row could only be con- 
sidered as words of com'se, since it was well known that that officer would 
only do what was pleasing to himself To give some colour to this apology, 

Scindia even admitted that he had invited Bajee Row to Gwalior merely 
because he knew that it was impossible for him to come. In justification of 
this double duplicity, he simply remarked liow natural it was for a man seeing 
his friend struggling in the water and crying for help, to stretch out the hand 
and speak words of comfort, though aware that he could give him no assistance. 

The penalty inflicted by the governor-general was to retain permanent posses- 
sion of Aseerghur and its district: Scindia, who had feared a heavier punish- 
ment, was glad to escape so easily. 

As military 0])erations terminated with the capture of Aseerghur, and the nosuitHof 
armies returned to their usual cantonments in time of peace, we are now in a 
]»()sition to form an estimate of the results of the war. At first sight the pre- 
parations seemed far greater than the occasion required. The ostensible object 
was to put down a number of predatory hordes, who, though they mustered 
their tens of thousands, were known to be incapable of carrying out a regular 
campaign, and never ventured to fight a pitched battle. But though the 
-Pindarees w^ere l)y no means formidable in themselves, they had powerful 
supporters who would gladly have come to the rescue if they had seen the least 
chance of success. As it was, three of the leading Mahratta powers did break 
out into open hostilities, and Scindia was only deterred from following their 
example by the judicious measures which had been taken to bring an over- 
whelming force to bear upon him. The danger was that a great Mahratta it® aangerM 
confederacy would be formed, and make it necessary to wage a new war foi 
sni)remacy. The salutary fear inspired by the strong force maintained in 
action l)y the governor-general, induced each Mahratta power to keep aloof in 
order to consult its own safety, and thus made it easy, when hostilities did 
actually commence, to encounter them separately, and beat them in detail. 

The powerful armies which the governor-general brought into the field, 
while they overawed the Mahrattas, were necessaiy in order to carry out the 
vigorous policy which it had been wisely resolved to substitute for that of 
non-interference. In the vain and selfish expectation that we might increase 
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A.p. 1810 . our own security by leaving the native states to waste themselves in preying 
upon each other, wo had allowed a kind of general anarchy to prevail, and 
Necuftaity for could Tiot bc arouscd to a sense of the true position we were called to maintain 

the liritiuh 

maintain, till WG began to count the cost, and found that in order to prevent the anarchy 
fufnrm^^n from Spreading into our own territories, we were incumng as much expense 
^*“*’'^* as would suffice to suppress it altogether, and bring back tranquillity. For 
this purpose it was necessary not merely to convince the states to which we 
liad refused protection that we were now disposed to grant it, but to show by 
tlie actual forces which we mustered that we were able and willing to make it 
good against all who might venture to call it in question. It was this which 
made the Rajpoot and other chiefs so eager to obtain our alliance, and induced 
them virtually to sacrifice their index>endence for the sake of the security whicli 
they knew we could afford them. From this period the British government 
was recognize<l as umpire in all disputes between sovereign native states, and 
an appeal to its dt^cision lias been happily substituted for the former invariable 
appeal to the sword. 

firitiMii In contemplating the vastness of the change one cannot help wondering 

fhe comparative facility with which it was accomplished. Numerous 
encounters took jilace, and the superiority of British skill and courage was 
never more fully manifested ; but no great battles were fought, and yet how 
vast the revolution which has been cftected! Scindia so humbled that he dared 
not take a single step in favour of those to whom it was notorious that he had 
pledged his support; Holkar, who was at one time so formidable as, single- 
handed, to defy the whole British j)Ower, left in possession of little more than 
half his original territories, and these so intersected and dismembered as to be 
incapable of .acting together for any common purpose; one Rajah of Nagpoor, 
after forfeiting a large jiortion of his territories, deposed, and unable to find an 
asylum without fleeing to one of the extremities of India, and .another placed 
on the musnud solely by British influence; and last of all, the very name of 
Peishvva, the acknowledged head of the Mahratta confederacy, abolished, and 
the last individual who bore it exiled to Bengal, to live under British autho- 
rity, and subsist as a pensioner on British bounty, while his extensive terri- 
tories have been annexed to the British dominions, either absolutely^ or in 
effect. In various quarters, too, while important .accessions of territory have 
been gained, an influence in some respects as valuable as territory has been 
acquired. Our alliances have been extended over all Rajpootana, including not 
only the leading states of Odeypoor, Joudpoor, and Jeypoor, but the extensive 
though remote and barren territories of Jessulmeer and Bikaneer, together 
with the minor states of Kotah, Boondee, Kerowlee, Siroki, Banswara, &c. In 
all these states the Mahratta influence, once p.aramount and used only for 
purposes of oppression, has been completely destroyed, while British ascendency, 
besides being stipulated by treaty, has been further secured by the cession of 
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the central province of Ajmeer, formerly held in bondage by a nominal depend- a.d. isio. 
ant of Scindia. In Bundelcund the reduction of refractory zemindars has 
put an end to the lawless exactions by which the cultivators were oppressed, British 
and the whole country kept in constant alarm; and while the Nabob of 
Bhopaul has been rewarded for his fidelity to his engagements by considerable 
accessions of territory, and relief from indefinite Mahratta claims which were 
continually threatening his independence, the neighbouring chief of Saugur, 
for refusing to fulfil his engagements, has paid the penalty, and seen his terri- 
tory finally merged in that of the Company. 

It is of importance to remember that the extensive ac(piisitions of territory 
made during, and in consequence of the war, were not originally contemplated. 

The suppression of the predatory system, as it was the ostensible, was also the 
real object for which the Marquis of Hastings brought the armies into the field, 
and hence all the districts from which the Pindarees were expelled, instead of 
being retained as lawful conquests, were at once lestored to the states from 
which they had been dissevered. The same course would have been followed Extension 
to the end, and the war, however much it might have added to British influ- 
ence, would have terminated without increasing tlie extent of British territory, tclnpiatoa 
The Mahrattas brought their fate upon themselves by their open hostilities or 
secret treachery; and the British, after being forced into such struggles as took 
[>lace at Poonah, the Seetabaldee Hills, and Mabidpoor, had no alternative but 
to provide against their recurrence by deposing or curtailing the territories of 
tlie chiefs who, while professing friendship, had thus treachei’ously assailed 
them. Though it cannot be supposed that the humiliations thus experienced 
did not leave rankling feelings behind them, it has been satisfactorily proved 
that both Scindia and Holkar, by exchanging a condition bordering on anarchy 
for one of comparative tranquillity, gained more in revenue than they had lost 
in territory. Sir John Malcolm, contrasting Central India in 1817 and 1821, 
says: — Dowlut Row Scihdia has already derived a double benefit from the 
change in the reduction of his army, and the increase of his revenue. ” “The indirect 
Sfiving in actual expenditure, from reductions alone, cannot be less than twenty soturodTr 
lacs of rupees per annum ; and it is difficult to calculate the amount of money 
and ti’anquillity gained by the extinction of men like Bapoo Scindia and 
Jeswunt Row Bhao, and other leaders who commanded those bodies of his 
army which were at once the most useless and expensive. In 1817 tiiere was 
not one district belonging to Scindia in Central India that was not more or less 
in a disturbed state; in 1821 there existed not one enemy to the public peace. 

The progress of improvement in his territories differs in every part; but it is 
general.’* “On the whole of Scindia s territories in this part of India, we 
safely compute a rise of about 25 per cent, in the revenue, and a deduction of 
lo in the expenses of its collection.” Of Holkar’s dominions he speaks in still 
more flattering terms: — “The revenues of Holkar from his possessions in 
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A.D. 1810. Malwali and Nemaur were in 1817, 441,679 rupees (£44,167); in 1819-20 they 
were 1,696,183 rupees (£169,618). The expenses of collection were four years 
Indirect ago from 35 to 40 per cent.; they do not now exceed 15 per cent; there being 
secured to in fact hardly any sebundy or revenue corps kept up. The proximity of the 
BriUsh British troops, witli the knowledge of the support and protection which that 
in^Cwtrir^ government affords to the Holkar territories, has hitherto continued to preserve 
India. them in tran(j[uillity." In order to give a more complete idea of what he calls 
“tlie rapid resuscitation of this state,” Sir John Malcolm has inserted in the 
appendix to his Central India, a table, showing that, of 3701 government 
villages belonging to Holkar, ‘'there were in 1817 only 2038 inhabited; 1663 
were deserted, oi*, as the natives emphatically term it, without lamj). In 1818, 
269 villages were restored; in 1819, 343 ; and in 1820, 508, leaving only 543 
deserted; and there can be no doubt that within three years, these will be 

re-populated.” The progress of improvement was 
ccpially satisfactory in other quarters. The Puar 
states of Dhar and Hewass, which were nearly depo- 
pulated, had coninienced a career of pi-osperity; 
Bhopaul, which in 1817 struggled for existence, was 
‘'in a state of rapid imjuovement;” the petty Raj- 
])oot states had exj^erienced “as great an improve- 
ment as any in Central India;” and this description 
applied, “with a little difference, to all the Rajpoot 
principalities east and west of the Chumbul.^' Some 
miscellaneous transactions for which no place in the 
narrative has yet been found may now be mentioned. 

Row Barmaljee, the Rajah of Cutch, with whom, 
it will be remembeied, the British government had 
concluded a treaty, had surrounded himself with dis- 
solute companions, and indulged to such an extent 
in intemperate habits as to affect his intellect. His 
state of whole coiiduct was that of a cruel and capricious tyrant. The young prince 
Cutch. Lakhpati or Ladhuba, who had competed with him for the sovereignty, was 
barbarously murdered by his orders; and Ladhuba s widow, who had been 
left pregnant and afterwards gave birth to a son, would have shared her 
husband’s late had not the British government thrown its shield around 
her. With such a brutal prince it was impossible that friendly relations 
could be durable, and he began almost openly to make rnilitaiy prepara- 
tions. The British thus forewarned reinforced their station at Anjar with 
an additional battalion; and Barmaljee, now afraid to risk the encounter, 
turned his arms against Kallian Sing, the father of Ladhuba’s widow, and one 
of the Jhareja chiefs under British protection. This infringement of the treaty 
was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and the approach of a British detachment, 
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combined with the little success which had attended his operations, compelled a.d. isi#. 
him to a hasty retreat. The detachment then advanced upon Bhooj on tlie 
a^th of March, 1819, and after repulsing large mJisses of horse and foot 
which they were charged, carried the fort by surprise. As it completely com- 
manded the town, Barmaljee saw the fruitlessness of further resistance, and 
surrendered at discretion. By concert with the Jhareja chiefs he was dej>osed, 
and the government was administered, in the name of his infant son Row 
Desal, by a native regency, under the direction of the resident and the guar- 
antee of the British government. In the treaty concluded at this time clauses 
were inserted against the practice of female infanticide, which prevailed to a 
horrible extent among the Jharejas. It is not unworthy of notice that Cutch, 
shortly after these political commotions, suftered dreadfully from an earthquake. 
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An enormous mound of earth and sand many miles in extent was heaved up, Dreadful 

curtluiuake. 

and at the same time an adjacent tract of country sunk down and was sub- 
merged. At Bhooj 7000 houses were tlirown down, and 1 1 40 jiersons buried 
among the ruins. At Arijar about 3000 houses were thrown down or rendered 
uninhabitable, and the fort became a pile of ruins. Many other towns were 
wholly or partially destroyed. The volcanic agency, though most tremendous 
in Cutch, was not confined to it, and simultaneous shocks were I’clt in many 
other parts of India. 

The political arrangements in Cutch gave great umbrage to the Ameers 
Scinde. Thev had long been bent on the conquest of it, and were mortified to Ameorsof 

^ ® Scindo. 

find their designs anticipated. The feelings of enmity to the British govern- 
ment thus engendered were aggravated by other circumstances. The confines 
of Gujerat and Cutch had been pillaged by the Khosas and other marauding 
tribes on the borders of the desert of Scinde. In order to suppress these ravages 
the co-operation of tlie Ameers had been requested, and they had sent a body of 
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troo])s to act with a British detachment sent against the plunderers under 
Colonel Barclay, from Pulanpoor, near the northern confines of Gujerat. The 
Scindiaii auxiliaries, so far from aiding in the expulsion of the Khosas, allowed 
them to encamp without molestation in their vicinity, and when Colonel Bar- 
clay attacked the marauders and dispersed them, complained as if they themselves 
had been tlie direct object of attack. New gi’ound of offence was given when 
the Britislj troojis, in ])ursuing the fugitives, crossed the Scinde frontier. The 
Ameers, witliout deigning to ask for explanation, or attempting an amicable 
arrangement, at once took redress into their own hands by invading Cutch 
with a body of troops, which advancing within fifty miles of Bhooj, took the 
town of Loona, and laid waste the adjacent country. On the advance of a 
British detachment they retired, but the Bombay government refused to over- 
look the aggression, and threatened to retaliate by sending a division into 
Sciiide. The Ameers, not yet prepared for liostilities, disowned the proceedings 
of their troops, and sent apologies both to Bombay and Bhooj. "J'he governor- 
general wjis not at this time disposed to risk a new war which did not seem to 
him to jiromise any profitable result; and therefore, accepting the disavowal as a 
sufficient a})ology, he authorized the conclusion of a treaty, which simply stipu- 
lated that the Ameers should ju'oeure the liberation of the jmsoners and 1 ‘estrain 
the Khosas and other marauders from making inroads on the British or their 
allies. The reasojis which induced the supi*cmc government to adopt this 
])acific course were put on record, ami are sufticdently curious to justify a quota- 
tion: “Few things would be more impolitic than a war with Scinde, as its suc- 
c(\ssful ju’osecutioti would not only be unprofitable but an evil. The country 
was not worth possessing, and its occu])ation would involve us in all the 
intrigues and wars, and incalculable embarrassments of the countries beyond the 
Indus. Hostilities might become unavoidable hereafter, but it w^as wise to 
defer their occurrence as long as possible.*’ 

The state of affairs in the neighbouring territories of Gujerat has already 
been ]^artly exj)lained. The imbecile Guicowar, Anand Row, retained posses- 
sion of the inusnud, while the government was administered by his brother, 
Futteh Sing, in concert with the British resident. On Futteh Sing’s death, in 
1818, Syajee Row% a youngei- brother, of the age of nineteen, took his place, and 
with this exce])tion, the arrangement continued as before. An important 
change, l,iowever, took place when Anand Row died in 1819. By this event 
Syajee Row became Guicow^ar. lie was not disposed to forego any of his rights, 
and argued with much plausibility that since he had been considered fit to 
conduct the government as regent to his predecessor, he must surely be capable 
of conducting it, now that the sole right of sovereignty was legally vested in 
himself. There was therefore no longer any occasion for the control of the 
British resident. Though the claims of the new Guicowar to independent 
authority were acknowledged, it was foreseen that the uncontrolled exercise of 
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it would endanger both British interests and the prosperity of the country, and a d. isso. 
Mr. Elphinstone, now become governor of Bombay, judged it necessary to 
repair to Baroda for the purpose of placing the future intercourse of the two 
states on a proper basis. The deposition 
of the Peishwa had conferred many im- 
portant advantages on the Guicowar. It 
had relieved him froiri largo pecuniary 
claims, and procured for him important 
territorial acquisitions; and therefore, as 
the British government had undertaken 
the entire defence of the country, it was 
considered fair that the quantity of terri- 
tory ceded for subsidy should be consider- 
ably increased. Still, however, it was 
supposed that the revenues haS been 
brought into such a prosperous state as to 
be well able to bear the additional burden. 

Great was Mr. Elphinstone’s astonishment 
to learn that the finances were in a state 
of embarrassment. Above £1,000,000 sterling of debt remained undischarged; Kewar- 
tlie expenditure of the two last years liad exceeded the recei])ts; the troops withtiio 
were largely in arrears; and the tributaries, partly from bad seasons, but still 
more from o])pressive exactions, were suffering severe distress. Under these 
cii’cumstances the idea of abandoning all control over the internal administra- 
tion was necessarily abandoned, and after providing for the discharge of tlie 
debt by means of loans raised at a reduced rate of interest, on the security 
of assignments of revenue and a British guarantee, a final arrangement was 
made to the following effect — The British government should have the exclusive 
management of foreign affairs, and the Guicowar, so long as he fulfilled the 
engagements which the British had guaranteed, should conduct the internal 
affairs, subject, however, to tlie following provisos — tliat he should consult with 
the Britisli government in the ajipointrnent of his minister, and that the resi- 
dent should have free access at all times to inspect the public account, be 
apprised of all jiroposed financial measures at the commencement of each year, 
and be consulted before any expense of magnitude was to be incurred. 

Before leaving Gujerat some notice is due to an expedition undertaken in Expedition 
1820 against the piratical tribes which continued to infest the north-western 
coast of the peninsula. Tempted by the withdrawal of the British troops for 
the Maliratta war, the Wagars of Okamandal rose in insurrection, surprised 
Dwaraka and Beyt, and meeting with no adequate force to oppose them, made 
themselves masters of the whole district. They had been in undisputed posses- 
sion of it for several months when the Honourable Colonel Stanhope, who had 
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been sent by sea at the head of an expedition, consisting of his majesty’s 65th 
regiment, two battalions of Bombay infantry with details of artillery, and the 
1st regiment of native cavalry, arrived off Dwaraka. The troops were landed 
on the 26tli of November, and 
after a short bombardment canded 
tlie town by escalade. The garri- 
son, composed chiefly of Arabs and 
natives of Scinde, retired into the 
great temple, whose solid and 
lofty walls seemed to defy all 
ordinarj” means of attack. An en- 
trance was however effected from 
the roof of an adjoining house, 
and of 500 men who had taken 
refuge within the temple and been 
driven out, not more than 100 
escaped. This signal chastisement 
so intimidated the chiefs, who had 
taken up strong positions within 
the thicket, that they surrendered at discretion. The garrison of Beyt also 
capitulated, and the insurrection was completely sujipressed. 

Discussions which had been carried on between the Nabob of Oude and 
Major Baillie, the British resident at his court during the administration of 
Lord Minto, after being suppressed for a time, recommenced shortly after the 
arrival of his successor. Tlie great subject of debate was the degree to which 
the resident was entitled to interfere with the internal administration of the 
nabob, the latter striving to limit, and the former to extend it as much as 
possible. Earl Minto had decided in favour of the resident, but quitted India 
before any steps had been taken in accordance with his decision. Meantime 
an event took place which promised to lead to an amicable adjustment. The 
nabob, Sadut Ali, whose ruling passion had been avarice, died on the 11th of 
July, 1814, leaving an accumulated treasure of £13,000,000 sterling. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, by the title of Ghazee-u-diii Hyder, wlio, aware 
how much he was indebted to Major Baillie for the ease with which he obtained 
the succession, showed his gratitude by consulting him in the choice of his 
ministers, and consenting to several of the reforms which had been urged in 
vain upon his father. This satisfactory state of matters did not last long. 
Some of the resident’s reforms, not being in accordance with native prejudices, 
were very unpopular, and the nabob began to suspect that he would have 
acted more wisely if, instead of consulting him, he had taken his own way. 
While under this impression, he paid a visit to Earl Moira, who had arrived at 
Cawnpore to be near the scene of action during the Nepaulese war, and shortly 
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afterwards returned with him to Lucknow. On this occasion the young 
nabob oflered a crore of rupees (£1,000,000 sterling) as a free gift to the 
Company. It was accepted as a loan, and registered as a public debt, bearing 
interest at the government current rate of 0 per cent. 

At the time when the nabob offered his present, he delivered a paper which, 
while professing personal regard for the resident, indicated a desire to be less 
subject to his control. The governor-general having learned privately that the 
nabob's feelings on this subject were much stronger than he had ventured to 
express, took a questionable, and certainly a very undignified method of 
arriving at tlie truth, by not only holding personal conferences with tlie nabob, 
but allowing members both of his civil and military staff to hold them also, 
and then listening to the tales which they brought him. Little reliance could 
be ‘placed on information thus obtained, more especially as the nabob never 
seemed to be of one mind, making complaints one day, and retracting them the 
next; but the governor-general satisfied himself that the nabob was not treated 
with all the deference which, according to his lordship’s notions, was due to 
regal state. He therefore instructed the resident to treat the nabob on all 
public occasions as an independent prince ; to be strict in the observance of all 
established ceremonials ; and to confine advice or remonstrance upon any mis- 
management in the nabob’s administration to such occasions as might endanger 
British interests. Not long after receiving these instructions, the resident was 
desired to apply to the nabob for a second crore of rupees. They were obtained, 
and furnished another seasonable supply for the Nepaulese war. It would 
seem however that the nabob parted with the money more by constraint than 
willingly, and felt more than ever dissatisfied with the resident as the instru- 
ment employed in exacting it. He displayed his resentment by becoming 
more hostile than ever to all kinds of reform, and removing from his counsels 
all the persons known to have the resident s support. Major Baillie, attributing 
these ])roceedings of the nabob not so much to caprice or personal resentment 
as to factious intrigues encouraged by the course which the governor-general had 
pursued with regard to him, forwarded in September, 1815, a letter dated five 
months before, in which he gave free utterance to his feelings. The governor- 
general in replying did not hesitate to express his opinion that the resident had 
displayed a grasping and domineering spirit, whicli justified the jealousy and 
resentment of both the late and the present nabob. In consequence of this 
rupture, the governor-general in council removed Major Baillie, and tlius freed 
the nabob from all control in his internal administration. This change was fol- 
lowed by great cordiality between the two governments, and to the satisfaction 
of both the loan of the second crore of rupees was discharged in May, 1816, by 
a treaty which commuted it for a tract of territory which belonged to the 
British government, and was situated to the north-west of Oude, on the frontiers 
of Nepaul. The governor-general, satisfied that the affairs of the country had 
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A.T>. 1822. improved since the irritating interference witli the internal administration had 
ceased, ventured to recommend another change, with the view of giving Oude 
still more the character of an independent sovereignty. 

The Nabob The Nabobs of Oude had hitherto been satisfied with the title of Nabob 
aBBumee the VizicF, intimating that they were the hereditary viziers or prime ministers of the 
title of king. Mogul. They were accordingly regarded not as the equals, but as the ser- 

vants of the King of Bellii. So much was this distinction regarded in practice, 
that the govern or- genera], during a second visit to Lucknow, was witness to an 
act of humiliation imposed hy it. Two brothers of the King of Delhi were living 
there on pensions furnished partly by the Company and partly by the nabob. 
Notwithstanding this subordinate position, etiquette gave them such decided 
precedence, that when the nabob met them in the streets of his own capital, his 
elephant was made to kneel in token of homage. The thing seemed to the 
governor-general so incongruous, that he suggested to the nabob the propriety 
of ridding himself of all such forms of servility. He had advised him on his 
accession to dispense Avith application to Delhi for confirmation or investiture, 
and he now advised him to assume a title which would declare him to be no 
longer the servant, but the equal of the Mogul. The only restriction was, that 
change of title should make no change in the nabob's relations with the British 
government. The governor-general seems to have been apprehensive that the 
throne of Delhi might l)e occupied by a prince hostile to British miion, and ho 
therefore deemed it good policy to convert the two lieads of the Mahometans in 
India into rival sovereigns. The nabob, whose pride and ambition were thus 
flattered, hastened to act on the governor-general’s suggestion, and in 1819, to 
the extreme indignation of the court of Delhi, and the dissatisfaction of 
Mahometans generally, issued a proclamation declaring his future designation 
to be AJm Muzvffav, Moiz-ml-dinj Shah i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-din, Hydev Shah, 
Padehah-i'-Awadh, the Victorious — the Upholder of the Faith — the King of 
Misgovern- the Aga — ^Ihazi-ud-din, Hyder Shah — King of Oude.^" The soundness of the 
oudl”^ governor-general’s judgment in this matter has been questioned; but the subject 
was tod insignificant to deserve all the discussion which it provoked, and has 
already Idst any little interest which once belonged to it. In regard to the 
condition of Oude, it is necessary only further to add, that it scarcely justified 
the flattering picture which the governor-general drew of the happy conse- 
quences resulting from the nabob’s uncontrolled internal management. British 
troops weire repeatedly called out to assist in reducing refractory zemindars; 
and in the beginning of 1822, in the vicinity of Sultanpoor alone, a British 
detachment dismantled above seventy of their forts. Bands of armed robbers, 
(‘dintenanced by the zt^mindars and connived at by the police, haunted the 
jungles, and not unfrequently passed the frontier to cany on their depredations 
within the British territory. 

The relations with the Nizam did not undergo much change during the 
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administration of the Marquis of Hastings, but several events took place which a.d. me. 
on various accounts deserve more than a passing notice. The nominal admin- 
istration of the government was vested in the Nizamis favourite Moonir-ul- iteiatioim 
Moolk, but the real power was exercised by the Hindoo Chandoo Lai in 
concert with the resident. The Nizam, indignant at not having the absolute 
control, allowed matters to take their course, and when asked for his opinion, 
sullenly answered that it was of no use to give it, as he had no intere^st. 

Chandoo Lai was able and active, but aware of his precarious position in con- 
sequence of the hostility felt to him at court, endeavoured to make friends there 
by a liberal distribution of money to all the courtiers or their retainers who 
possessed any influence, or could furnish him with information by acting as 
spies. So profuse were his bribes that part of them were said to find their 
way to tlie hoards of the Nizam himself, and Moonir-ul-Moolk, whose testimony, 
however, being that of an enemy, must be taken with qualification, said that the 
whole of the Nizam's family was bribed, every one of his own servants was in 
Chandoo Lai’s pay, and even his own mother-in-law sent him a daily report 
of whatever occurred i^i the inmost recesses of his house. This system 
required an enormous expenditure, which the minister endeavoured to meet, 
partly by rapacious exactions, and partly by loans at exorbitant interest from 
the bankers of Hyderabad. The revenues were let to the highest bidders, and 
the contractors, intent only on profit, emi>loyed so much violence and extortion, 
that the cultivators abandoned their lands in despair, and both the revenue and 
the population rapidly diminished. 

As British influence had placed and was maintaining Chandoo Lai in power, o.iReofwn 

rt, /.I* !• -ii* liamPahnoi 

the supreme government felt responsible for his proceedings, and on the repre- nnn Oo. 
sentations ftf the resident ordered a stringent control to be exercised over him. 

Among other sources of financial embarrassment was his connection with a 
mercantile house which had been established at Hyderabad under the firm of 
William Palmer and Co., and which, being recommended by Mr. Russell, then 
resident, had so far succeeded, in 1814, in obtaining not merely the permission, 
but the countenance of the governor-general in council, that he was instructed 
to show it every proper degree of encouragement consistent with the treaty 
with the Nizam. Chandoo Lai’s pecuniary necessities soon brought him into 
intimate communication with the firm, and he obtained considerable advances 
from it. In 1816 William Palmer and Co. professed to doubt whether their 
dealings with the Nizam’s government were not struck at by Act 37 *Geo. HI. 
c. 142. The 28th section of this act, proceeding on the preamble that ^‘the 
practice of British subjects lending money, or being concerned in the lending 
of the same, or in transactions for the borrowing money for, or lending money 
to the native princes in India, has been productive of much mischief, and is the 
source of much usury and extortion,". enacts that from the 1st of December, 

1797, ^'no British subject shall by himself, or by any other person directly 
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or indirectly employed by him, lend any money or other valuable thing to any 
native prince in India, by whatever name or description such native prince shall 
be called ; nor shall any British subject be concerned either by himself, or by any 
other person, either directly or indirectly, in raising or procuring any money 
for such native prince, or as being security for such loan or money ; nor shall 
any British subject lend any money or other valuable thing to any other person 
for the purpose of being lent to any such native prince; nor shall any British 
subject by himself, or by any other person, either directly or indirectly, for his 
use or benefit, take, receive, hold, enjoy, or be concerned in any bond, note, or 
other security or assignment granted or to be granted after the 1st day of 
December next, for the loan, or for the repayment of money or other valuable 
thing/’ The violation of the law was to be treated as a misdemeanour, and 
the security taken for the money lent, was “to be null and void to all intents 
and purposes."’ 

Notwithstanding the minuteness and stringency of the above prohibitions, 
it was expressly declared that the things forbidden were unlawful, only 
provided they were done ‘'without the consent and approbation of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, or the consent and approbation of the 
governor in council of one of the said Company’s governments in India, first had 
and obtained in writing.” If the previous dealings of William Palmer and 
Co, were, as they themselves suspected, illegal, it is very questionable if any 
subsequent consent would have cured them; but they wei^e naturally anxious 
to be in safety for the future, and succeeded on application in obtaining the 
requisite consent of the governor-general in council, subject only to the reser- 
vation that the resident should have full permission to satisfy himself at any 
time as to the nature of the transactions in which the firm might engage in 
consequence of the permission then granted. Backed by the countenance of 
the supreme government they extended their pecuniary transactions with 
Chandoo Lai, and in particular undertook with its full cognizance to provide the 
pay of the reformed troops in Berar and Aurungabad. The regular payment 
of the troops being indispensable to their eflBciency, the sanction to this trans- 
action was the more easily obtained, from its being asserted that the native 
bankers would not advance the necessary funds at the same rate of interest, or 
on the security of assignments of revenue. 

William Palmer and Co. had as yet only been experimenting on the credulity 
of the supreme government, and on finding how readily all their requests were 
complied with, entered into a negotiation for a loan to Chandoo Lai of sixty 
lacs of rupees (£000,000). Their application for the sanction of this loan was 
forwarded to Calcutta by Mr. Bussell, the resident, who recommended it on the 
ground that equally advantageous terms could not be obtained through any other 
agency. The loan, according to Chandoo Lai’s statement, was to be employed 
in reducing the arrears. dueT to the public establishments, in paying off heavy 
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incumbrances held by native bankers and others, and in making advances to 
the ryots to enable them to cultivate their lands. The proposed mode of appli- 
cation was .unexceptionable, but some degree of suspicion had been aroused, 
and the resolution to sanction the loan, opposed by two members of the supreme 
council, was carried only by the casting vote of the governor-general. This 
was particularly unfortunate, as one of the leading members of the firm of 
William Palmer and Co. had married a ward whom the governor-general had 
brought up in his family and loved like a daughter, and persons were unchari- 
table enough to suggest that the relation thus established had clouded his judg- 
ment, and gained his consent to an arrangement of which he would otherwise 
have been the first to perceive the impropriety. 

In 1820, shortly after the sanction to the new loan had been granted, a 
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despatch was received from the directoi's strongly disaj)proving of the whole of 
the transactions relating to the firm of Palmer and Co., and enjoining both that 
the consent which had been given with the view of legalizing their proceedings 
should be withdrawn, and that in the event of any discussion as to the claims 
of the firm on the Nizam, the British government should not interfere to enforce 
them. In consequence of these instructions the firm was interdicted from future 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam's minister. Had William Palmer and Co. 
been acting in an honourable and straightforward manner, they might have 
complained with justice of the severity of this sudden interdict and the ruin in 
which it might involve them ; but when the real state of the case was investi- 
gated, their explanations were considered shuffling and evasive, and the so-called 
loan of sixty lacs proved little better than a fiction and fraud. Like Chandoo 
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A T). 1823. Lai they had represented the loan as an entirely new advance made for specific 
purposes, whereas Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had become resident at Hyderabad, 
n«.igiiatioii had little difficulty in discovering, notwithstanding the mysterious manner in 
Marquis of which the accounts were stated, that there had been no real advance, and that 
Hastings, sixty lacs was nothing more than the transfer of a previous debt of 

that amount, claimed by the firm from the Nizam, to a new account. They 
had thus obtained the sanction of the supreme government by false pretences. 
As soon as the real facts were discovered, the governor-general became fully 
alive to the gross imposition which had been practised upon him, and charac- 
terized it as it deserved. For a moment imputations affecting the governor- 
generals personal integrity were whispered in some quarters, but another 
moment dissiimted them, and the worst that could be said was, that from not 
exercising due caution lie had allowed his confidence to be abused. This unfor- 
tunate affair is the more to be lamented from having brought the administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings to a close sooner tlian he intended. Mortified at 
the want of confidence which the instructions from the directors implied, and 
stung to the quick by the suspicion which some of their expressions seemed to 
insinuate, he tendered his resignation in 1821, and finally quitted India on the 
1st of January, 1823. 

iiis internal The iiolitical cliungcs effected by the Manniis of Hastings, though they con- 

adiniuiHtra- ^ ^ ^ 

tion. stitutc at once tlie leading feature and the highest merit of his administration, 
ouglit not to make us forget the imjiortant internal reforms which he introduced 
into the various branches of the public service. Several of these reforms cannot 
be said to have originated with himself Some were pressed upon his notice by 
the home authorities, and others suggested by such eminent public servants 
as Sir Thomas Monro, Sir John Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Eljihin- 
stone, Sir Charles Metcalfe, &c. Still to the Marquis of Hastings belongs tlie 
merit of singling out those which were most worthy of being adopted, and 
making the necessary arrangements for carrying them into practical effect. In 
tlie judicial department the accumuhation of undecided cases had become a crying 
evil, and amounted in fact to a denial of justice. The causes were sufficiently 
obvious — the undue multiplication of forms, which, though meant to secure 
regularity of procedure, protracted litigation, while the number of judges was 
Lawrofonce.fa^r too Small for tlic busiuess allotted to them. A considerable diminution of 
the evil was obtained by shortening and simplifying process in cases where 
quickness ‘of despatch was scarcely of less importance than accuracy of decision, 
and by increasing both the number and the emoluments of the native judges. At 
the same time the jurisdiction of these judges was greatly extended. Moonsifs, at 
first restricted to cases of the value of 50 rupees, were made competent to cases 
of 150 ; and sudder ameers, also limited at first to 50, were ultimately allowed to 
adjudge in cases of 500. Encouragement was also given to punchayets, a kind 
of courts where the judges acted as arbiters; and while both their constitution 
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and procedure were regulated, their decisions were declared unchallengable on a.d. isio. 
any gi’ound but that of corruption. In criminal justice the chief alteration 
consisted in an abandonment of the rule laid down by Lord Cornwallis, that Law reform 
the offices of collector and judge, or magistrate, were never to be combined. 

The native rule was the very reverse of this, and by returning to it, wliile the 
duties of collector were not seriously interfered with, a great number of crim- 
inal cases were summarily disposed of by judges in whose impartiality confi- 
dence could be placed. 

In no branch of the public service was improvement more wanted than that 
of revenue. In Bengal no fundamentfil alteration could be made. The per- 
manent settlement had been finally and irrevocably adopted, and the utmost 
that could be done was to enact regulations for the correction of previous errors, 
or to provide for altered circumstances. Among the regulations thus adopted 
under the permanent settlement, notice is due to those which checked fraud itcngai 
and precipitancy in tlie sale of land for arrears of revenue, and still more to 
those which gave to the ryot a j)rotection which he had never before enjoyed, 
at least under the permanent settlement of Bengal. By an extraordinary over- 
sight or deliberate perpetration of injustice, the sale of a zemindary abolished 
all sub-tenures, and the purchaser was entitled if he chose to oust and order off* 

(‘very occupant whom he found \ipon it. Instead of this ini(]uitous and tyran- 
nical law, it was now enacted that tenants and cultivators having a hereditary 
or prescriptive riglit of occupancy could not be dispossessed so long as tliey 
]){iid their customary rents, and that those rents could not be increased except 
ill specified circumstances. It was indeed high time to take effectual measures 
for checking all the forms of injustice and oppression which had prevailed in 
the collection of the public revenues. In Cuttack, in particular, though belong- 
ing to the Bengal presidency, and at no great distance from its capital, the 
nbuses had become so intolerable that the people were goaded into a rebellion, 
which s])read over the greater part of the province, and continued to rage from 
1817 to 1810. The revenue exacted from the province, owing to the errone- 
ous principle on which it had been calculated, was excessive. Under the Mah- 
rattas it had averaged little more than ten lacs, and these subject to nume- 
rous deductions. Under the British it amounted, without deduction, to 
nearly twelve lacs, afterwards so much increased by random augmentations as 
to amount, in 1816-17, to nearly fourteen lacs. Under this s 3 Lstem of extortion 
airears quickl^^ accumulated, and many of the old zemindars, driven from their 
estates by sales not only forced but often fraudulent, were replaced by new 
men, who were hated alike for their rapacity and intrusion. After a kind of 
reign of terror had commenced, the people of Khoorda, who had been most 
mercilessly dealt with, found a leader in Jagbandoo, the principal military 
officer of the rajah. So general was the disaffection that in a few weeks he 
vras heading above .3000 insurgents. The successes which he gained before a 
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sufficient force was collected to oppose him, were of course soon checked, but 
his adherents continued to act in desultory bodies, and tranquillity was not 
restored till effectual steps were taken to convince the people that their griev- 
ances would be redressed. In accordance with the recommendations of a com- 
missioner, specially appointed, large arrears were cancelled, sales of defaulting 
estates in many instances suspended, and the amount of former assessments 
considerably reduced. On inquiry, many instances of oppression and extortion 
were established, not only against native officials, but their European superiors, 
who, if not directly guilty, had incurred responsibility by connivance. The 
former were justly punished, the latter displaced, and though Jagbandoo did 
not surrender till several years later, so little of the insurrectionary s])irit 
remained that in August, 1819, a general amnesty was proclaimed. The lesson 

of Cuttack was not 
lost upon the govern- 
ment, and care was 
taken, by searching 
out and correcting 
abuses, to prevent si- 
milar risings in other 
quaiiers. 

Though the estab- 
A iiYOT. — Fi'om Asiatic coBtunios. lisliiiient of the perma- 

nent settlement in the 

ancient provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa precluded the introductioix of 
fundamental changes in regard to them, a large field for experiment lay o})en in 
the ceded and conejnered provinces. The permanent settlement, once eulogized 
, as the perfection of wisdom, had fallen into disfavour, particularly with the home 
[authorities, who had peremptorily forbidden its extension. The pro])er substi- 
tute for it was not yet finally decided, and the Marquis of Hastings certainly 
took the wisest course wdiich could be adopted under such circumstances, by 
leaving tlie (question open, and in the meantime taking active and extensive 
measures to acquire the knowledge which was necessary for its right decision. 
Among the temporary arrangements by which the revenue was to be collected, 
in the interval, the preference was given, j)articular]y in the upper provinces, to 
the system known by the name of village settlement, which fixes a certain 
amount* of assessment on each village or community, and levying the whole 
from one or more individuals acting as the representatives of the villagers, leaves 
it to them, subject to an appeal to the civil courts, to adjust the proportion due 
by each individual cultivator. In the Madras presidency, though the zemindars 
settlement had been early introduced into the Northern Circars, the Company's 
jaghire, and the districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and the village settlement 
had also been adopted in different quarters, a decided preference was given to 
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another system known by the name of the ryotwar settlement, which found a 
])owerful advocate and able administrator in Sir Thomas Monro. The peculiarity 
of this settlement is that it dispenses with middlemen, and brings the ryots' 
into immediate contact with government. An annual adjustment is made with 
each individual cultivator, by fixing a maximum money rent, according to the 
quantity, fertility, and estimated produce of the land ho actually cultivates. 
Sliould the sum thus fixed eventually prove excessive, proportionable reductions 
are made. The great objections to this settlement are the amount of labour 
which it entails on the collectors, and the constant fluctuations which it causes 
in the amount of revenue. In answer to these objections the advocates of the 
settlement hold out the prospect of being able in course of years to obtain 
such a correct average of the actual capability of each field, as to allow the rent 
to be permanently fixed, and thus render an annual adjustment unnecessary. 
Ill the presidency of Bombay the zemindary settlement was prevented by the 
impossibility of finding individuals who could be considered as zemindars, and 
the revenue was collected on no very uniform principle, partly by the village 
and partly b3^ the lyotwar settlements, either separate or combined. Perhajis 
too much importance has been attached to the mere mode of settlement. The 
great point of interest to the cultivator is the amount which he is required to 
pay, and provided this is kept sufficiently moderate, the particular system 
according to which it is levied gives him little concern. 

During the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, the public revenue 
of India was augmented nearly £6,000,000 sterling, the amount in 1813-14, 
being £17,228,000, and in 1822-23, £23,120,000. Much of this increase was of 
a fluctuating character, and the only part which could be considered jiermanent 
was the land revenue derived from the newly acquired or the increased produc- 
tiveness of the old territories. The receipts of 1822-23 exceeded the expendi- 
ture by nearly three millions and a half, but an addition of nearly two millions 
and a half was made to the public debt, the debt bearing interest being in 
1813-14, £27,002,000, and in 1822-23, £29,382,000. 

The merits of the Marquis of Hastings were acknowledged immediately 
after the termination of the Nepaulese war, by the advance in the jieerage 
already mentioned, and after the termination of the Pindaree war, by a grant 
from the Company of £60,000. In both these cases, however, it was his mili- 
tary merits only that were honoured and rewarded, but there had been no 
acknowledgment of the soundness and signal success of the policy wdlich had 
made the British authority paramount in India, and conferred incalculable 
blessings on the whole country, by extirpating systematic plunderers, and putting 
an end to international wars. He did not receive this act of tardy justice till he 
had intimated his intention to resign. Then only the directors and proprietors 
concurred in a resolution expressing regret at his resignation, and thanking him 
for the unremitting zeal and eminent ability with which he had for nearly nine 
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the friends and admirers of the Marquis of Hastings a very inadequate recogni- 
^Ir services, the subject was again brought under the notice of the 

pecuniary proprietors on the 3d of March, 1824, by a motion recommending the court of 

reward i ^ ^ t ^ 

MaiYpiiR of directors to report on the mode of making such a pecuniary grant as sliould be 
iiaBtingH. YiiH eminent seiwices and of the Company s gratitude. This motion 

was met by anotlier for the printing of all the correspondence, and other docu- 
ments upon the public records, which regarded the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings, and might enable the court to judge of the propriety of a further 
pecuniary reward. The second motion was carried, and some time having 
elapsed before the voluminous documents for which it called could be printed, the 
discussion was not revived till the 11th of February, 1825, when at a meeting 
of the general court it was moved that there was nothing in the papers relating 
to the transactions with William Palmer and Co., whicli in the slightest degree 
affected the personal character or integrity of the late governor-general. This 
motion was met by an amendment which, while admitting that the purity of 
his motives could not be impeached, approved of certain despatches sent to 
Bengal, in which the directors strongly censured the countenance given to the 
above firm. After a discussion, prolonged for seven daj^'S, a ballot was taken 
and proved in fiivour of the amendment. Here the matter rested, and a simple 
error of judgment (for it was now admitted on all hands to be nothing more) 
was held sufficient to justify the withholding of a pecuniary reward, which 
would otherwise have been bestowed without a dissentient voice, and which, if 
ever due to a governor-general, certainly ought not to have been denied to the 
Marquis of Hastings. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Canning, appointed governor- general, resigns — Lord Amherst appointed — Mr. John Adam’s interim 
administration — Amlierst installed — Misunderstandings with the Burmese — Commencement 
of hostilities — Expedition against Rangoon — Its capture — Subsequent military operations — Reverses 
— Sickness of the troops — Storming of stockades — Ex]>edition8 by water — The Burmese grand army 
dispersed — Operations in Assam and in Aracan — Mutiny at Barrackpoor — Operations in Pegu — 
Capture of Prome — Negotiations for peace — Termination of hostilities. 

RITISH politics, at the time when the Marqnis of Hastings inti- 
mated his intended resignation, were in an unsettled state. 
Queen Caroline had returned to England, and ministers, urged 
on by George IV., had reluctantly committed themselves to that 
great scandal known by the name of the Queen’s Trial 
IVIr. Canning, who was then president of the Board of Control, had publicly 
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intimated his determination not to take part in it, and therefore, on the 24th of a.d. 1820. 
June, 1820, when, in consequence of the queen's refusal to submit to a com- 
promise recommended by a large majority of the House of Commons, it was Appoint- 
seen that the trial must proceed, he tendered his resignation. The king refused resignation 
to receive it, and made it possible for him to continue in office, by leaving camming 
him at perfect liberty to follow his own inclinations with regard to the 
trial. Mr. Canning accordingly, though still retaining office, went abroad, and 
did not return until the bill of pains and penalties had been withdrawn. The 
iinliappy questions connected with it still continued to be agitated, and 
Mr. Canning, feeling the incongruity of 
remaining in a ministry with which he 
could not act in a matter of the greatest 
moment, again tendered his resignation. 

This time it was accepted, and he once 
more went abroad. Being thus out of 
place wl)en the Marquis of Hastings in- 
timated his resignation, he readily con- 
sented, in March, 1822, to succeed him as 
governor -general. His preparations for 
the voyage were immediately commenced, 
and lie had nearly completed them when 
the melanclioly death of the Marquis of 
Londonderry threw open tlie doors of the 
ministrjT' to him, and he resigned his In- 
dian appointment to accept that of secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs. 

Tlic office of governor-general having 
candidates were put forward — Lord Amherst, whose conduct during his embassy T,.»rd Am- 
to Cliina, though it had received tlie entire approbation of the directors, had not 
yet been rewarded ; and Lord William Bentinck, who.se summary dismissal from 
the government of Madras on grounds which had since been considered insuf- 
ticient, gave him some claim to the still higher honour which the directors 
now had it in their power to bestow. Lord Amherst was preferred, but did 
not arrive till several months after the departure of his predecessor. In the 
interval the office of governor-general devolved on Mr. John Adam, as the senior 
member of council. It was not to be expected that during tliis short and 
uncertain interregnum Mr. Adam would venture on any new measure of import- 
ance. All he had to do was to carry on the government as before, to complete 
any transactions which remained unfinished, and to take the initiative only 
when delay would obviously have been mischievous. Tliough inclined thus to 
regulate his procedure, Mr. Adam felt constrained, particularly on two occasions, 
to act in a manner wliich subjected him to some degree of unpopularity. 

VoL. HI, 21s 
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Mr. Adam had from the first strenuously objected to the encouragement 
given to the house of William Palmer and Co., and therefore lost no time in 
following out the orders which the court of directors transmitted on the subject. 
The, debt due to the firm by the Nizam was accordingly discharged by an 
advance of the Company on the security of the tribute which they were bound 
to pay to the Nizam for the Northern Circars, and to prevent the recurrence 
of similar entanglements, the order to interdict all future pecuniary dealings 
with the court of Hyderabad was strictly enforced. The measure proved fatal 
to the house of William Palmer and Co. Had they alone been the sufferers, no 
regret could have been felt for their downfall. Unfortunately many individuals 
who had no share in their misconduct were involved by it, and complained, 
not witliout some degree of plausibility, that had less precipitation been used, 
and the firm been allowed to wind up gradually, the eventual loss might have 
been greatly diminished. The answer, however, is that in the aflTair of William 
Palmer and Co., Mr. Adam acted ministerially, and had no option but to yield 
implicit obedience to the orders which he received. In the other measure he 
acte<l moi'e on his own judgment, and, we are inclined to think, with less 
discretion. 

The press, from the difficulty of leaving it free while the government was 
absolute, had engaged the attention of successive administrations, and been 
subjected from time to time to restrictions more or less stringent. A regular 
censorship had at last been established, and no newspaper was allowed to be 
printed without being previously inspected by the secretary to the govern- 
ment, or by a person authorized by him for that purpose.” The penalty for 
offending was ‘‘immediate embarkation for Europe.^’ At first the censorship 
applied only to newspapers. Earl Minto, during the whole of whose govern- 
ment “there appears,” according to Sir John Malcolm, “to have been a very 
vigilant superintendence of the press,” placed religious publications under 
similar fetters, and in 1813 directed, “not only that the newspapers, notices, 
handbills, and all ephemeral publications, should be sent to the chief secretary 
for revision, but that the titles of aU works intended for publication should be 
transmitted to the same officer, who had the option of requiring the work itself 
to be sent for his examination, if he deemed it necessary.” Sir John Malcolm, 
from whose Political Tmlia, vol. ii. p. 299, the above passage is quoted, lauds 
“these additional restrictions on the press” as evincing “the necessity of increased 
vigilance to check a growing evil,” and yet, as if for the very purpose of showing 
that the evil could not be “growing,” immediately bears the following testi- 
mony : “It is worthy of observation that from the time the office of censor was 
established, though there were never less than five newspapers publi.shed at Cal- 
cutta, in which every kind of European intelligence, and all matters of general 
and local interest, were inserted, there did not occur, from 1801 till 1820, a 
period of twenty years, one occasion on which government was compelled even 
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to threaten to send any individual to England/' In 1818 the Marquis of Hast- a.d. isis, 
ings abolished the censorship. In reply to an address from the inhabitants of 
Madras, he thus stated his reasons: ‘'My removal of restrictions from the press Reguiationg 
has been mentioned in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted that of HMtiugB 
])rocedare without any length of cautious consideration, from my habit of 
regarding the freedom of publication as a natural right of my fellow-subjects, 
to be naiTOwed only by special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no 
necessity for those invidious shackles might have sufficed to make me break 
them. I know myself, however, to liave been guided in the step by a positive 
and well-weighed policy. If our motives of action are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for supreme authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny; while conscious of rectitude that 
authority can lose nothing of its strength by its exposure to general comment. 

On the contrary, it requires incalculable addition of force.” These remarks, 
liowever true in themselves, were not applicable to the circumstances, since the 
governor-general, though he speaks of breaking “those invidious shackles,” and 
subjecting the “supreme authority” to “general comment,” showed that he 
meant notliing of the kind, by issuing the following regulations: — “The editors 
of newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter coming under the fol- 
lowing heads: 1. Animadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
honourable court of directors, or other public authorities in England, connected 
with the government in India; or disquisitions on political transactions of the 
local administration; or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme court, or of the lord-bishop of 
Calcutta. 2. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion among 
the native population, of any intended interference witli their religious opinions. 

3. The republication from English or other newspapers of passages coming 
under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the British 
power or reputation in India. 4. Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals tending to excite dissension in society.” Assuming that, in the 
actual condition of India, these regulations, or at least some modification of 
them, was indispensable, it was obviously absurd to speak of the abolition of 
the censorship as equivalent to the establishment of freedom, and Sir John 
Malcolm states the simple truth when he observes, “by this measure the name 
of an invidious office was abolished, and the responsibility of printing offensive 
matter was removed from a public functionary to the author or editor; but 
this change, so far from rescinding any of the restrictions upon the press, in 
reality imposed them in as strong, if not in a stronger degree, than any measure 
that had before been adopted.” 

Shortly after the abolition of the censorship, a newspaper entitled the 
Calcutta Journal was established by Mr. James Silk Buckingham, as proprietor 
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and editor. It was conducted with much talent, but much less in accordance 
with the govemor-generals regulations than with the views which he was 
understood to have sanctioned in his reply to the Madras address, and hence 
Mr. Buckingham liad been more than once warned that, unless he acted with 
more cir(?ums 2 :)ection, he would forfeit his license to remain in India, and be 
shipped off for England. The governor-general, however, was unwilling to 
take a step which it would be impossible to reconcile with his rather high-flown 
sentiments on the advantages of free discussion, and therefore quitted India 
without carrying his menaces into execution. Mr. Adam, who was not 
restrained by any such scruples, signalized his short tenure of office by a kind 
of crusade against the press. Without venturing to re-establish the censorship, 
he obliged every printer to obtain a license before he could print a newspaper, 
painplilet, or any other work whatever, and gave a practical proof of his deter- 
mination tliat the regulations of the Marquis of Hastings were no longer to 
remain a dead letter by actually putting them in force against Mr. Buckingham 
and shipping him off for England. By this decided step he incurred much 
obloquy, as it was generally felt that the offence, which consisted merely in 
the insertion of a paragraph ridiculing the aj^pointment of one of the chaplains 
of the Scotch church to the office of clerk to the committee of stationery, was 
not of so grave a character as to justify the severe punishment with which he 
visited it. The offence, at all events, was not of a kind which required to be 
immediately put down by a strong hand, and Mr. Adam would have acted in a 
more becoming manner had he refrained from using his short tenure of office 
for the purpose of displaying his known hostility to freedom of the Indian press, 
and left it to the new governor-general to deal with the offending proprietor of 
the Calcutta Jouriml in his own way. Though Mr. Buckingham failed to 
obtain redress either from the court of proprietors, before whom his case was 
repeatedly brought, or from the privy-council, who refused an application to 
rescind the press regulations, he never allowed the subject to be lost sight of, 
and ultimately succeeded in procuring compensation for his loss in the form of 
<an annuity. 

Lord Amherst arrived at Calcutta on the 1st of August, 1823, and was no 
sooner installed in his office of governor-general, than he found himself involved 
in liostilities with a new and untried enemy, beyond tlie proper bounds of 
India. The countries immediately beyond the Company's eastern frontier, after 
being long possessed by petty chiefs, from whom no great danger could be 
apprehended, had gradually fallen under the dominion of the King of Ava, the 
sovereign of the Burrnan empire, and a collision which had often been imminent 
had at last become inevitable. Assam in the north-east, Kachar in the centre, 
and Aracan in the south-east, along the eastern shores of Bengal, either formed 
part of the Burrnan empire, or were in coiirse of being incorporated with it; 
and it was scarcely possible that a people so arrogant as the Burmese, and 
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unconscious of the extent of the British resources, after pushing their conquests a.d. itos. 
to our Indian frontier, would be contented to remain there without attempting 
encroachment. Nor were plausible pretexts wanting. Aracan, though Mironder- 
inhabited by a people identical in origin with- the Burmese, formed an inde- waifthe 
pendent kingdom till 1784, when Minderagee Prahoo, King of Ava, taking 
advantage of some intestine dissensions, crossed the Yumadong Mountains, 
subdued it, annexed it to his empire, and placed it under the government of a 
viceroy. The new rule was so oppressive, that great numbers of the Aracanese 
or Mugs, as they were usually termed, fled from the tyranny which they 
despaired of being able to resist, and were allowed to settle on certain tracts of 
waste land within or bordering on Chittagong. Here many of them became 
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industrious cultivators, but more of them preferred to live as marauders, and 
retaliate, by means of plimdeiing incursions, the injuries they had suffered. 

In 1 793, three chiefs, or, as they are sometimes described, leadera of banditti, a nnrmoso 
fled across the border into Chittagong, and were followed across the Naaf by a tho Briiiah 
body of Burmese, who had orders not to quit the pursuit, how far soever it 
might carry them, till they had captured the fugitives. The pursuers who 
thus crossed the Naaf were estimated at 5000, and to support them, if opposi- 
tion should be oftered, an army of 20,000 men began to assemble in Aracan. 

This violation of the British frontier at first only called forth a strong remon- 
strance, but the Burmese officer, while disclaiming hostile intentions, plainly 
intimated that he would not retire till the fugitives were given up, and to show 
that he was in earnest, stockaded his camp. Such a defiance aroused even the 
timid spirit of Sir John Shore, who was then governor-general, and a detach- 
ment was sent to compel the Burmese to retire. The beneficial effect of this 
decided step was neutralized by a promise that the British government, if 
satisfied of the guilt of the fugitives, would deliver them up. On this assurance, 
the Burmese officer withdrew, and of course was able to boast that he had 
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gained his point. This boast was fully confirmed when the fugitives, after 
undergoing the form of a trial, were pronounced guilty, and handed over to the 
tender mercies of their enemies. What these would be must have been fore- 
seen, and therefore, however much we may be shocked at the dastardliness and 
inhumanity which consigned them to such a fate, we cannot be surprised to 
learn that two of them were shut up in closed cells and starved to death ; the 
third contrived to escape. When the whole circumstances are considered, it 
must be admitted that the Burmese only drew a very natural inference, when 
they attributed the delivery of the fugitives to fear. At all events any doubts 
wliich they might have had on the subject must have been removed, when the 
governor-general, so far from insisting on any apology for the violation of tlie 
British territory, showed himself only anxious to conciliate the good-will of the 
King of Ava, and in 1795 despatched Captain Symes on a friendly mission to 
his court. 

During 1797 and 1798, the continuance of oppression in Aracan was followed 
by a vast increase of emigrants into the Chittagong districts. To prevent the 
rei)etition of a Burmese incursion and consequent misunderstandings, orders 
were given to clreck the emigration. This, however, was found to be no easy 
task. One party, wlien ordered to retire, boldly replied: — ‘'We will never 
return to the Aracan country; if you choose to slaughter us here, we are ready 
to die; if, by force, to drive us away, we will go and dwell in the jungles of the 
great mountains, which afford shelter for wild beasts/' Fugitives, amounting 
in the aggregate to 40,000, are described as “flying through wilds and deserts, 
without any preconcerted plan, numbers perishing from want, sickness, and 
fatigue. The road to the Naaf (the river separating Aracan from Chittagong) 
was strewed with the bodies of the aged and decrepit, and of mothers with 
infants at the breast.’^ It was impossible, without violating tlie dictates both 
of policy and humanity, to drive such multitudes to desperation by denying 
them an asylum, and the Marquis of Wellesley, now governor-general, appointed 
Captain Hiram Cox to su})erintend their location. Meanwhile the viceroy of 
Aracan had despatched a body of troops across the frontier in pursuit of the 
fugitives, and addressed a letter to the magistrate of Chittagong, in which he 
said ; “ If you, regarding former amity, will deliver us up all the refugees, 
friendship and concord will continue to subsist. If you keep in your country 
the slaves of our king, the broad path of intercourse between the states will be 
blocked* up. Our disagreement is only about these refugees; we wrote to you 
to deliver them, and you have been offended thereat. We again write to you, 
who are in the province of Chittagong, on the part of the king of the Company, 
that we will take away the whole of the Aracanese ; and further, in order to 
take them away, more troops are coming. If you will keep the Aracanese in 
your coimtry, the cord of friendship will be broken.'' Mr. Stonehouse, tlie 
magistrate, replied that there could be no negotiation until the Burmese had 
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retired, and declared his determination, if compelled, to use force for that purpose, a.d. isii. 
To this alternative he actually had recourse, but unfortunately without success, 
for the Burmese, who had erected a strong stockade, repulsed the attempt made Temporary 
to dislodge them. Further hostilities had become apparently inevitable, when n^nt wiui 
the Burmese retired of their own accord, and the governor-general, who was 
fully occupied elsewhere, availed himself of their withdrawal to attempt an 
amicable settlement. With this view he deputed Lieutenant Hill on a mission 
to the viceroy of Aracan. The King of Ava, then occupied with schemes for 
the conquest of Assam, deemed it expedient to profess moderation, and sent an 
ambassador to Calcutta. The result was, that the ambassador dejDarted 
apparently satisfied with the explanations and promises given to him. These 
were in effect, that all Mugs who could be proved guilty of crimes would be 
surrendered, and that in future no subjects of the Burman empire would be 
received as emigrants within the British territories. 

The amicable settlement proved to be a delusion, for in 1800 the viceroy of Emigr,iiit« 
•Aracan demanded the unconditional surrender of the fugitives, and threatened cMmea. 
invfision if the demand were not immediately complied with. Affairs of greater 
moment made it iuexi)edient to resent this menace, and therefore the governor- 
general, choosing to regard it as the unauthorized act of the viceroy, sent Colonel 
Synges on a second mission to Ava in 1 802. According to the official despatch, 
lie succeeded in impressing the Burmese court with full confidence in the good 
faith and friendly views of the British government, and received similar assur- 
ances in return, but subsequent information lias proved this to be a gross mis- 
statement. Colonel Symes was only admitted to a single and disdainful 
audience of the king, while the letter which he delivered from the governor- 
general was not even honoured with an answer, unless that name is given 
to a paper of questionable authenticity in which the subject-matter of the letter 
was passed unnoticed. Considering the circumstances under whudi the mission 
was sent, a better reception was scarcely deserved, and ought not to have been 
anticipated. 

In 1 809 it was ascertained that the Burmese had long been meditating the compiaiiits 

® ^ ® of the Bur- 

conquest of the British provinces of Chittagong and Dacca, and it is hence easy mcBe. 
to understand how readily, before they even prepared for an open rupture, they 
availed themselves of the proceedings of the Aracanese emigrants, to keep an 
ojien ground of quarrel. And it is not to be denied that their complaints were 
often too well founded. In 1811 an emigrant chief of the name of Khyen-bran, 
usually printed in English King-bearing, collecting a large body of his country- 
men, burst suddenly into Aracan, overran the whole country, and compelled the 
capital itself to capitulate ; Earl Minto immediately despatched Captain Canning, 
who had previously been employed on two missions to Ava, to disavow all con- 
nection with the insurgents, and declare the anxious desire of the British gov- 
ernment for the continuance of friendly relations. On arriving at Rangoon, 
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Captain Canning found not only that a strong belief of British connection with 
the revolt prevailed, but that, in anticipation of hostilities, an embargo had 
been laid on the British vessels in the port. He succeeded in inducing the' 
viceroy of Pegu to remove the embargo, but about the same time received a 
letter from Calcuttaiinforming him of the invasion of the British territory by the 
viceroy of Aracan, and ordering his immediate return. This had now become 
a task of some difficulty, for orders had arrived from the Burman capital 
to send Captain Canning thither with liis consent or without it, the intention 
obviously being to detain him as a hostage for the delivery of Khyen-bran. 
The envoy, by liis own firmness, and the presence of two of the Company's 
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armed vessels at Bangoon, defeated this project, and he succeeded in re-embark- 
ing for Calcutta. 

The invasion of the British tenitorj^ hy the viceroy of Aracan had been the 
natural result of his successes over Khyen-bran, who, having encountered a 
Large Burmese force, had sustained a complete defeat, and been driven back 
with his followers to their former haunts. Elated with victory, the viceroy, not 
satisfied with demanding the delivery of the rebels, intimated that if this were 
refused, he would invade the Company’s territories with GO, 000 men, and annex 
Chittagong and Dacca to the Burman empire. This menace having been met 

t 

in a proper spirit, the court of Ava desisted from military demonstrations, and 
indicated a desire to negotiate. 

While matters were in this state, a person arrived with a commission from 
the King of Ava to proceed to Benares, and purchase some of the sacred works 
of the Hindoos. This was the professed, but as had been suspected, it proved 
not to be the real object, for instead of purchasing books, he spent his time in 
intriguing against the British government. Shortly afterwards, another persoji 
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arrived with a commission to proceed to Delhi. The purchase of manuscripts a.d. isir. 
was as before his professed object, but as it was discovered that lie had no less ~ 
an object in view than the formation of a general confederacy, for the purpose iiibhiious 
of expelling the British from India, the permission he asked was not granted, ihriiur-^ 
and an intimation was made to the Bajah of Aracan, ^through whom the 
application had been made, that on furnishing a list of the works and other 
articles wanted, they would be furnished without subjecting him to the trouble 
of deputing agents. Notwithstanding this somewhat ominous display of hostile 
designs, the form of negotiation was continued, and in 1813 a mission arrived 
at Calcutta from the viceroy of Pegu. The letter accompanying it was certainly 
not flattering in its terms. Among other things it informed the governor- 
general (Earl Minto) that, by surrendering the Mug fugitives and sending them 
to Ava, he might obtain the ro3^al pardon for the numerous falselioods lie had 
written. 

Kliyeii-bran having in the meantime recovered from the etiects of his dis- rrooteciin-s 
eomfiturc, had again collected a largo number of adherents, and renewed his 
incursions into the Burmese territories. Earl Minto had hitherto treated the 
Aracanesc refugees with great indulgence; but in September, 1813, having 
become possessed of a letter in which Khyen-bran avowed his intention to 
invade the Burmese territories, he deemed it necessary to put a cheek upon his 
movements, and issued a proclamation denouncing the proceedings of the 
insurgents, forbidding the subjects of the Company to give them any counten- 
ance, and oftering rewards for the apprehension- of their leaders. These 
measures were not very successful, and Khyen-bran continued his inroads with 
little interruption, till his death in the beginning of 1815. This event put an 
end to the border troubles, and to the consequent danger of an immediate col- 
lision between the two states, but the Burmese were by no means satisfied, and 
continued from time to time to reiterate their demand for the surrender of the 
insurgents. The deputies from the viceroy of Pegu had not left Calcutta when 
Eaii Moira arrived to assume the government, but on finding that he was dis- 
posed to treat their application with no greater favour than his predecessor had 
done, they immediately returned to Rangoon. 

After the death of Khyen-bran, the depredations of the Mugs were seldom Threat of 

. I *10 hoMtilitios 

earned into Aracan, and some surprise therefore was excited, when, in the by the 
beginning of 1817, Mr. Pcchell, magistrate of Chittagong, received a letter from 
the Rajah of Ramree, governor of the four Burman frontier provinces, written 
in a very bombastic style, and plainly intimating that nothing but the 
immediate surrender of all the Mugs would prevent hostilities. ‘'The Mugs of 
Aracan,"’ observed the Rajah, “are the slaves of the King of Ava. The English 
government has assisted the Mugs of our four provinces, and given them a resid- 
ence. There will be a quarrel between us and you like fire. Formerly the 
government of Aracan demanded the Mugs from the British government, which 
VoL. III. 214 
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promised to restore them, hut at length did not do so. Again the Mugs 
escaped from your hands, came and despoiled the four provinces, and went and 
received protection in your country. If at this time you do not restore them, 
according to my demand, or make delays in doing so, the friendship now sub- 
sisting hetween us will be broken.'' This letter was delivered by the rajah’s 
son, who told Mr. Pcchell tliat its contents were dictated by the king, and that 
they tlierefoi*e did not recpiire arguments, but an answer. The governor- 
general, on being made acquainted with tlie rajah's letter, instructed Mr. Pechell 
to reply to it in a conciliatory but firm tone, and at the same time addressed 
a, letter tv) tlie viceroy of Pegu, in wliich, after observing '‘that the 
British government could not without a violation of the principles of justice, 
on which it invariably acts, deliver up a body of people who had sought its pro- 
tection, and some of whom had resided within its territories for thirty years," 
he declared his confidence "that the enlightened mind of his Burmese majesty 
would 2)orceive the inability of agitating a question, the further discussion of 
which could lead to no result advantageous to either state.” 

The relations with tlie court of Ava had in the meantime engaged the 
attention of the homo authorities, and instructions as to the course to be pur- 
sued towards the fugitives had been sent out to the siiprcune government. In 
a letter dat(‘d Gth January, 1815, they say: "We earnestly hope that you have 
not been driven to the necessity of delivering up Khyen-bran, because we 
observe tliat every Mug who is suspected of being a partizan of Khyen-bran is 
put to death, and that a whole village containing about two thousand five 
hundred souls was massacred on this account, when neither men, women, nor 
children were spared. If therefore, for the sake of avoiding hostilities with the 
Iving of Ava, you should have been compelled to the adoption of this measure, 
wi) trust that Kliyen-bran has been the single person delivered, and that none 
of his infetuated followers have been included in such a surrender." In another 
letter dated 10th May of the same year, after approving of a proposal to unite 
(he Burmese with the British troops in suppressing the insurgents, they add: 
"We are pleased to observe that the magistrate was cautioned to avoid using 
language which might be interpreted by the Bajah of Aracan into a promise, 
on tlie part of our government, to deliver the chiefs of the insurgents to the 
Burmese, in the event of their surrendering themselves to the British troops." 
It is to^ be regretted that the home authorities subsequently abandoned these 
humane sentiments, and in the vain hope of preventing hostilities which had 
oliviously become inevitable, gave orders that in future all offending Mugs 
when* apprehended should be delivered to the blood-thirsty Burmese. 

In 1818 the son of the Rajah of Ramree arrived a second time at Chitta- 
gong, and desired to proceed to Calcutta, to deliver to the governor-general a 
letter, which he said his father had written by orders of the King of Ava Its 
substance was as follows: — "The countries of Chittagong and Dacca, Moor- 
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sliedabad and Cossimbazar do not belong to India. Those countries are ours. 
The British government is faithless. This was not formerly the case. It is not 
your right to receive the revenue of those countries ; it is proj^^er tliat you should 
pay the revenue of those countries to us; if you do not pay it, we will destroy 
your country."’ This letter appears to liavc been written under the impression 
that the British government was so engrossed or rather ovcrwlielmed by the 
Pindaree war, as to be willing to make any sacrifice sooner than risk hostilities 
with so invincible a people as the Burmese imagined themselves to be. Before 
it was delivered, the Pindarees and Mahrattas, in whom the Burmese expected 
to find powerful allies, had been comjdetely subdued, and they themselves had 
sustained a defeat from the Siamese. Under these altered circumstances, the 
Manj^uis of Hastings, who had apparently resolved to leave the Burmese war as 
a. legacy to his successor, fell upon the device of treating the offensive letter as 
a foi-gery. ‘‘By this procedure,” says his lordship, “I evaded the necessity 
of noticing an insolent step, foreseeing that liis Burmese majesty would be 
thoroughly glad of the excuse to remain (pfiet, when he learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued,” 

The claim which tlie Burmese monarch made to the districts mentioned in 
his letter was probably founded on the recent conquests which he had ma(h‘, 
and which may have been supposed to carry the adjacent territories enumei*ated 
as accessories. One of the most important of these conquests was Assam, 
situated to the north-east of Bengal, and consisting chiefly of an immense valhy 
inclosed by mountains, and traversed longitudinally from east to west by the 
Brahmaj)Ootra. This territory, governed nominally by a rajah, but in reality 
by a council of three ministers termed Goltains, who claimed it as tlieir hereditary 
right to appoint him and overrule all his proceedings, had fallen into a state 
bordering on anarchy. In 1809, the Rajah Chandra Kanta, in endeavouring 
to rid himself of the Boora Cohain, was wan*sted, ajjd after applying without 
success to the British government, called in the aid of the Burmese, who fur- 
nished him with a force of 0000 men. The death of tlie Booi’a G(diain enabled 
the rajah to dispense with foreign aid, but the Burmese had no sooner returned 
home than their presence was again required. A son of the Boora Gohain 
had raised up a new claimant to the throne, and obliged the rajah to save him- 
self by flight to the confines of Bhootaii, The Burmese again reinstated him, 
hut soon began to covet the territory for themselves. An open rupture hence 
ensued, and Chandra Kanta, unable to make head against the Burmese general, 
Mengyee Malm Bandoola, lost the sovereignty of Assam, which was hence- 
forth regarded as a dependency of Ava. Misunderstandings similar to those 
which had prevailed in regard to Aracan and Chittagong were the consequences 
of this new conquest, the British authorities complaining of depredations on 
their district of Rungpoor, and the Burmese, without oflering redress, insisting 
on the suiTender of fugitives from Assam, and declaring their determination to 
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A o. isa.-?. follow them beyond the frontier. Tlie conquests of Kachar, which encompassed 
the British district of Sylhet on the north and east, and of Munipoor, which had 
been overrun by Alompra, the most celebrated of the Burmese sovereigns, 
about tlie same time when he added Pegu and Aracan to his dominions, fur- 
nished additional points of contact at which collision was to be apprehended. 

The uur- For somc ycars the vigilance of the British authorities in Chittagong had 

oi7wa!l* ' prevented any serious inroads into Aracan by the emigrants. The Burmese, 

however, were far from reciprocating this forbearance, and had in fact entirely 
changed the ])ositioii of affairs, by becoming themselves the aggressors. People 
following their avocations within the British boundaries were slain, or car- 
ried off and sold as slaves, and these outrages were so openly encouraged as to 
make it plain that the Burmese, so far from desiring to prevent, were bent on 
provoking hostilities. Their recent con(|uests had satisfied them that they 
were invincible, and they believed that they had only to attempt the conquest 
of Bengal in order to achieve it. Their celebrated general, Maha Bandoola, on 
liis return from Assam, is reported to have said, that if Ins sovereign wished for 
Bengal he would engage to conquer it for him with no other troops tliaii the 
strangers dependent upon Ava; and according to another account, ‘‘from tlie 
king to the beggar, the Burmese were hot for a war with the English/' Dr. 
J udson, the American missionary, who had resided ten years in the country, repre- 
sents the prevailing feeling as often expressed in such words as the following: 
“The English are the inhabitants of a small and remote island. What business 
have they to come in ships from so great a distance to dethrone kings, and 
take possession of countries they have no right to ? They contrive to conquer 
and govern the black foreigners, the people of castes, who have puny frames 
and no courage. They have never yet fought with so strong and brave a 
])eople as the Burmese,’ skilled in the use of the sword and spear. If they 
<jnce fight with us, and we have an opportunity of manifesting our bravery, 
it will be an example to the black nations, which are now slaves to the English, 
and will encourage them to throw off the yoke.” This feeling could not fail to 
manifest itself sooner or later in overt acts. There was no difficulty in finding 
a pretext. 

commonco- At the iiioutli of tlic Naaf was the small island of Shapuoree, which had for 
many years been possessed by the British as belonging to Chittagong. The 
Burmese set up a claim to this island, and on the 24th of September, 1 823, a 
body of about 1000 men landing upon it, overpowered the British guard, and 
after killing or wounding several individuals, obliged the rest to save them- 
selves by flight. The aggressors shortly afterwards retired, but as they had 
escaped with impunity, and nothing but an unavailing expostulation from Cal- 
cutta followed, the Burmese were confirmed in their belief that they had 
nothing to apprehend from Britisli resentment. It was not, however, in this 
quarter that actual hostilities were to commence. In the nortli-east, a body of 
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4000 Burmese and -Assamese, penetrating by the Bharteke Pass, encamped at a.d. 1824. 
Bikrampoor, about forty-five miles east of Sylhet, while a more considerable 
force advanced from Munipoor. A British detachment, which had been pre- 
viously posted to guard the Sylhet frontier, advanced upon Bikrampoor, and 
finding the Burmese engaged in completing a stockade, attacked them and put 
them to rout. The detachment was too feeble to follow up this advantage ; an<l 
on its retiring within the British boundary, the two bodies of Burmese, amount- 
ing ill all to about GOOO, effected a junction, advanced to Jatrapoor, con- 
structed stockades on both sides of the Surma, and advanced along its north 
bank till within 1000 yards of a British post at Bbadrapoor. Captain Jolin- 
stone, the officer in command, immediately attacked them, and carried the 
stockades at the point of the bayonet. The division from Assam was driven 
back in disorder into that territory; the division from Manijioor managed 
better, and defended their stockade on tlu^ Surma so successfully that the 
British were obliged to retire. 

While hostilities had thus actually commenced in the north; they were about Governor 
to commence in Aracan. The rajah who governed there had received orders deJiaratLi 
to expel the British from Shapooree, be the cost what it might, and Malia 
Bandoola, the most celebrated of the Buiancsc generals, was appointed to the 
chief command. The island was in consequence once more seized, and the 
governor-general, unable any longer to put off the evil day by additional pro- 
crastination, had no alternative but to publish a declaration of war. This 
document, published on the 24tli of February, 1824, is far too long to admit of 
<]Uotation or even analysis. After a full detail of the cii*cumstances, it charges 
the court of Ava with having grossly and wantonly violated the relations of 
I’riendsliij:) so long establislied between tlie two states,” and with having “com- 
]>el]ed the British government to take up arms, not less in self-defence than 
fur the assertion of its rights and tlie vindicaticui of its insulted dignity and 
liunour,’" and concludes as follows: ^'Anxious, however, to avert the calamities 
of war, and retaining an unfeigned desire to avail itself of any proper opening 
Avhicli may arise for an accommodatifm of differences witli the King of Ava, 
hefore hostilities shall have been pushed to an extreme length, the British gov- 
ernment will be prepared even yet to listen to pacific overtures on the part of 
his Burmese majesty, provided that they are accompanied with the tender of an 
adequate apology, and involve the concession of such terms as are indispensable 
to the future security and tranquillity of the eastern frontier of Bengal.” 

In forming the plan of military operations it was necessary to take into 
consideration the nature of the country, and the mode of warfare practised by 
tlie enemy. The country was almost a continuous tract of forest and mft*sh, 
completely inundated at certain seasons, and at all times teeming with vapours 
which made the atmosphere almost pestilential ; and so little was known of the 
geography that, with the exception of a few narrow belts of land along the 
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A D. 1824 . coast, or the banks of navigable rivers, it was entirely unexplored. To lead an 
army through such a country, even if the population had been friendly, would 
rian of miii- havc becii a task of no ordinary difficulty ; but to force a passage tlirough it, 
tioiisfor where all the available routes were occupied by an enemy possessed both of 
^^^^d courago, and prepared to meet their assailants with a murderous fire 
»ainj lri)in l)ehind trenches and stockades, so strongly constructed as to form, in fact, 
a continuous series of forts, was an enterprise, the difficulties of which afford 
the best exjilanation of the reluctance of successive governors-general to engage 
ill it. It was a knowledge of the.se difficulties, and confidence in their peculiar 
mode of warfare, that made the Burmese so anxious to provoke an encounter. 
The Prince of Tliarawadee, tlie brother of the King of Ava, when told tliat the 
Burmese soldiers could not cope with the British, replied, ^‘We are .skilled in 
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Jiurnie.^e making trenches and stockades, which the English do not understand:” and 
warfare. there caiiTiot be a doubt that to this skill they were mainly indebted for any 
successes which they obtained in the course of the war. Every individual 
soldier carried a spade or hoe as an essential part of his military equipment. 
With this, as the line advanced, he dug a liole, from which he fired away under 
cover till a nearer approach unearthed him. It was only, Imwever, to retire 
to much, better jirotection within his stockades. These usually formed com- 
plete inclosures of a square or oblong shape, varying in height from ten to 
twenty feet, constructed sometimes of solid beams of timber, previously pre- 
l^arejl, and sometimes of bamboos and young wood in a green state. The whole 
firinly and closely planted in the ground, and bound together at the top by 
transverse beams, with no more openings than were necessary for embrasures 
and loop-holes, formed a defensive work which did not yield readily to an 
ordinary cannonade, and was most effectually assailed by shells and rockets. 
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Within the interior, platforms were fixed or embankments thrown up, on which 
gingals, or small guns, carr 5 dng a ball of six or twelve ounces, were planted, 
and occasionally, to increase the difficulty of access to the main work, it had the 
additional protection of outer and inner ditches, and of minor stockades, abattis, 
and similar outworks. 

In arranging the plan of a cam])aign in a country presenting such physical 
features, and against troops pursuing such a system of military tactics, the 
most advisable course seemed to be to avoid, as much as possible, the difficulties 
and tediousness of land routes, and endeavour to reach the interior by watei*. 
No doubt was entertained as to the practicability of the latter plan. The 
capital and other chief cities of the Burman empire were situated on the 
Irawadi, which, if the proper season were chosen, might be ascended by a 
llotilla conveying troops for a distance of 500 miles in about six weeks. In 
this direction, therefore, it was determined that the main effort shouM be made; 
and that, in the meantime, little more should be .atteuipied in other quarters 
than to keep the enemy at bay and check his further progress. Tliis plan, 
though adopted by the supreme goveimmeiit in the al)sence of Sir Edward 
Paget, the commander-in-chief, was cordially a))})rove<l by him before any actual 
steps were taken. The adjutant- general, writing in his name, says: — ‘^The 
commander-in-cliief can hardly persuade himself that if we place our frontier 
in even a tolerable state of defence, any serious attempt will be made by th(^ 
Burmese to pass it; but should he be mistaken in this oi:)inion, he is inclined to 
hope that our militaiy operations on the eastern frontier will be confined to 
their exjuilsion from our territories, and to the re-establishment of those states 
along the line of fi-oii tier which have been overrun and captured by tlie Burmese. 
Any military attempt beyond this, upon the internal dominions of the King of 
Ava, he is inclined to deprecate, as in place of armies, fortresses, and cities, he is 
led to believe we should find nothing but jungle, pestilence, and famine. It appears 
to the commander-in-chief that the only effectual mode of puuishiiig the 
insolence of this power is by maritime means.” 

In supplying troops to the maritime expedition, Bengal very impcrfectl}' 
l)evformcd its part. The aversion of the sepoys to a sea voyage could only 
have been overcome by forcing their inclinations, and as this was judged inex- 
pedient, this presidency furnished only his Majesty’s 13th and 38th regiments, 
two companies of artillery, and the 40th regiment of native infantry. Madras, 
where the sepoy objection did not exist to the sjiine extent, and was perhaps in 
some degree overcome by the energy and popularity of Sir Thomas Monro the 
governor, furnished a much larger force, consisting of his Majesty’s 41st and 
89th regiments, the Madras European regiment, and seven native regiments, 
with detachments of pioneers and artillery. The whole force, mustering 
upwards of 11,000 men, about one half Europeans, was placed under the 
command of Major-general Sir Archibald Campbell. Under him Colonel 
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A D. 1824 . M‘Creagli coimuanded the Bengal, and Colonel Macbean the Madras division. 

The naval force consisted of the sloops of war Larne and Sophia^ with several 
Arriv.ai ».f of the Conjiiany’s cruisers, having the transpoi*ts in convoy, a flotilla of twenty 
offRangtKJii. gun-brigs and twenty war-boats, each carrying a piece oi heavy ordnance, and 
the Diana, a small steam-vessel,* which, as slie was the first of the kind seen on 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, was regarded by the natives with wonder 
and superstitious terror, when they saw lier without sails or oars, moving 
against wind and tide by some mysterious agency. Captain Canning accoiii- 
])aniod the expedition as political agent and joint-commissioner with the 
commander-in-chief. Port Cornwallis, situated near the north-east extremity 
of the Great Andaman Island, was the appointed place of rendezvous. The 

Bengal, and the first part of the Madras 
force, met here in the end of April, 1821, 
and having been joined by Commodore 
Grant, the chief naval officer in tln^ 
Indian seas, in the Liffey frigate, sailed 
north-cast on tlie 5th of May, and on 
the 9th, to the great astonishment and 
alarm of the Burmese, wlio appear 
never to have dreamed of an attack in 
this (piarter, arilved off* the mouths of 
the Irawadi. 

The Irawadi rises near tlie eastern 
extremity of the Himalaya, on the fron- 
tiers of Assam, and after a southern 
course of about 1000 miles, falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. Like the Ganges, it 
has a large delta, at the upper extremity 
Thoirawudi. ()f wliicli it dividcs iiito a number of branches. These oj^ening into one another, 
form a kind of net-work across the delta, and carry off so much of the water 
that the main stream may be said to disappear. The two principal branches 
are the Bassein on the west, and the Rangoon on the east, each of them so 
called from an important town of the same name situated on its banks. 
Rangoon, the larger of the two towns, and the chief port of Burmah, stood on 
the left bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, in a fork formed by two 
branches, the one of which flows eastward under the name of the Syriam, while 
the other, continuing the river of Rangoon, properly so called, flows south to 
the sea. Its width at Rangoon was nearly half a mile, and on its opposite 
bank stood a town of some extent called Dalla. 

On the 11th of May, the expedition sailed up the river, and anchored 
opposite to Rangoon. Its defences, consisting only of a stockade about twelve 
feet high, which inclosed it on every side, and of a principal battery of twelve 
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guns, situated on a wharf at the river side, were far too feeble to offer any a.d. 1824. 
effectual resistance. After a few shots from the battery, which the Liffey 
instantly silenced, the troops landed and took possession of the town without Attack and 
seeing an enemy. When the firing commenced, the governor sent an American iSn^on. 
missionary to ask what the English wanted, and threatening, if the fire did not 
(!ease, to put to death such Europeans as were in his hands. These so-called 
Europeans were eight British traders and pilots, two American missionaries, 
an Armenian, and a Greek. His fears prevented him from carrying out his 
murderous threat, and he fled, leaving his prisoners behind him. Tliese, to the 
surprise and disappointment of the victors, proved to be the only inhabitants 
remaining in Rangoon. The whole population had been ordered to retire into 
the adjacent forests, and not a man had ventured to disobe}^ 

This total desertion of the city was an event which tlie British had never 
anticipated, and against which consequently they had made no provision. 
Knowing that Pegu, the province in which Rangoon is situated, was a Krror in 
comparatively recent conquest of the Burmese, and that the inhabitants were 
by no means satisfied with their new masters, they had expected to be hailed 
as deliverers, and to have all the resources of a productive country placed, at 
their disposal, whereas they now found that no assistance whatever would be 
given to them, and that tliey must depend entirely upon themselves for supplies. 

Under such circumstances, an advance into the interior was at once seen to be 
inqnacticable. With the view of taking advantage of tlie augmented volume 
of water in the river, they^liad arrived at the very commencement of the rainy 
season, when the greater part of the country would become inundated, and 
instead of carrying on a decisive campaign, it would be necessary to remain 
shut up in Rangoon, or at least to confine military operations to its immediate 
vicinity. Considerations which liad been previously overlooked now forced 
themselves into view, and it became impossible not to admit, that in the 
arrangemeht of the campaign serious blunders had been committed. Tlie 
attack by sea, if advisable at all, was ill-timed. An attempt to ascend the 
river in incommodious boats during the tropical rains, without native boatmen 
to guide them, and while both banks were in possession of the enemy, would 
only be to invite destruction; and yet, to remain cooi)ed up among the swamps 
of the delta, was to expose the troops to a mortality which, wliile it gave none 
of the triumphs of actual warfare, could hardly fail to be far more destructive 

choice, however, remained, and it was resolved to place the troops under 
cover, and use all despatch in obtaining the necessary provisions and supplies 
from India. 

The stockades of Rangoon, though a feeble defence against a British force, were 
a sufficient protection against any sudden onset of the natives, and no new 
works therefore were required for security. The more commodious and 
substantial of the buildings were appropriated for the head-quarters and general 
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staff, and for the stores and ammunition. About two miles to the north of 
Rangoon, on an artificial mound about thirty feet high, stood a famous Buddhist 
temple, called Shwe-da-gon, or the Golden Pagoda, solidly built of brick, on an 
octagonal base, coated with gilding, decorated with ornamental mouldings, and 
rising in the form of a cone gradually tapering to a spire to the height of 
above 300 feet. This temple being, like the town, entirely abandoned, was 
taken possession of by his Majesty’s 69th regiment and the Madras artillery; 
the rest of the troops found convenient cantonments in a number of small 
temples and priests" residences, lining two roads which led from the northern 
gateway of the town to the pagoda. During the completion of these arrange- 
ments, detachments explored the neighbourliood, and ])arties proceeded up the 
j'iver in boats for the purpose of reconnoitring and destroying any defences or 
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fire-rafts which they might discover. One of these parties came uj)on an unfinished 
stockade at Kemcndine, about sixty miles above Rangoon, and having landed, 
gallantly carried it, though not without some loss, against a very superior force. 
On the same day a considerable detachment, sent some distance into the interioi*, 
fell in with the governor of Rangoon, who, instead of risking an encounter, fled 
into the adjoining forest. While these successes gave reason to belie-ve that 
Burmese courage was not of a high order, there were numerous indications of 
their activity in preparing for a future struggle, and of their determination not 
to allow their invaders to remain long at ease in their cantonments. About the 
middle of May the rains set in, and the whole of the country ai'ound Rangoon 
became one vast sheet of water. 

While the expedition was preparing to proceed against Rangoon, a force 
collected under Brigadier-general M‘Morine at Goklpara, on the Brahmapootra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, moved eastward on the 13tli of March, 1824^ to 
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Gowhatty, where the Burmese had thrown up stockades. They did not, a.d. 1824. 
however, venture to defend tliem, and retired as the British approached. The 
population, who had been cruelly treated by their Burmese masters, were eager Land forc« 
to throw off the yoke, and manifested a most friendly disposition; but as they 
were too poor to furnish the necessary supplies, and the transport of tliese was. 
from the nature of the country, a work of the utmost difficulty, it was necessary, 
instead of advancing with the whole force, to send forward a detachment 
under Colonel Richards to Nowgong to meet Mr. Scott, the commissioner, who 
had arrived there with an escort. From Nowgong, Colonel Richards proceeded 
to Kaliabar, and thence eastward to Maura Muklj, where tlie governor of Assam 
Avas stockaded with a force of about 1000 men. The favourable oj)port unity 
of striking a blow which would probably have liberated the wliole of Uppei* 

Assam, was abandoned from want of supplies, and Colonel Richards, thus 
obliged to renounce the advantage ofhis})revious successes, returned to Gowhatty 
to pass the rainy season. 

Ill June, the Burmese, who had in tlie beginning of the 3 "ear retired from rroceeaings 
Kacliar, returned with a force estimated at 8000 men, .and began to make 
incursions from Munipoor, stockading themselves on the heights of Talain, 
Dudpatlec, and Jatrapoor. The force left in Sylhet was far too feeble to offer 
any effectual opposition to them, and an attempt to dislodge tliem from a stockade 
at 'I'^alaiii proved a failure. A retreat followed, and the Burmese, elated with 
success, remained in undisputed possession of Kachar till the season should 
allow the campaign to be <again opened. 

In Aracan, the original seat of their aggression, the Burmese appear to have i iivusioii of 
made their main effort ; and in the beginning of May, when the British were 
surprising them at Rangoon, they were effecting an almost ecjual surprise by 
appearing on the frontiers of Chittagong with a force of more than 10,000 men, 
commanded by the renowned Maha Bandoola. The force prepared to resist this 
invasion was wliolly inadequate, but the Bengal government, though mad(^ 
aware of the threatened danger, made no additional effort to avert it. What- 
ever may have been the cause of this great negligence, it was severely punished. 

Colonel Shapland, holding the command in Chittagong, had pushed forward to 
Ramoo a detachment under Captain Noton, consisting of five companies of the 
45th native infantry, with two guns, and details from a Mug levj^ and the 
Chittagong provincial battalion. Against tliis detachment, the Burmese, after 
crossing the Naaf, rapidly advanced with their whole concentrated force, and on 
the 13th of May arrived at a stream flowing past Ramoo. Captain Notons 
two guns, well served, prevented their passage for some time, but they at last 
effected it, and hastened to attack him. His whole force consisted of about 1050 
men, but of these G50 were irregulars, on whom no dependence could be placed. 

Having posted his troops behind a bank surrounding the encampment, witli 
his right flanked by the river, his front formed by the regular sepoys with the 
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two six-pounders, and protected by a tank, at which a strong picket was sta- 
tioned, and his rear protected by another tank, which was given in charge to the 
provincials and the Mug levy, he waited tlie encounter. After a short struggle, 
the provincials and Mugs gave way, and the Burmese, making their way into 
the rear, rendered the position untenable. Of necessity a retreat was ordered. 
At first it was conducted with some degree of regularity, but ultimately, as the 
enemy pressed on with increasing boldness, the men threw down their arms 
and rushed into the water. The loss was less than might have been expected. 
Only about 250 in all were missing, but not a few of these, carried off as 
prisoners to Ava, confirmed that court in the belief that its soldiers were iiTesis- 
tible; while an unmanly |)anic, communic.ated from Chittagong and Dacca, 
spread even to Calcutta, where, among other absurdities, it was deemed not 
incredible that a body of adventurous Burmese might penetrate through the 
Sunderbunds into the British Indian metropolis. Though the disaster was 
thus monstrously exaggerated, there cannot be a doubt that had the Burmese 
known howto imju'ove their advantage, a considerable tract of British territory 
might have been overrun and pillaged. Foi'tunately they spent the time in 
idle exultation, till the rains opposed an effectual barrier to their further progi*ess, 
and before the season for campaigning again commenced, a blunder which had 
left Chittagong almost undefended was rep«aired. The expedition to Rangoon 
had also jiroduced its effect, and the King of Ava, alarmed for his capital, had 
given orders that all available troops should be concentrated for defensive 
warfare. The army of Aracan was consequently recalled, and the only occasion 
on which the Burme.se could have inflicted a serious blow was lost. 

The rains, while they rendered a regular campaign impossible, had not pro- 
duced a cessation of hostilities at Rangoon. The Burmese, considerably rein- 
forced, constructed stockades in every direction, in order to exclude access to 
the interior, and by sending parties through the jungle, incessantly haras.sed 
the pickets and cut off all stragglers. They also sent down fire-rafts for the pur- 
pose of burning the vessels and flotilla anchored off Rangoon. During these 
operations the British were not contented to remain on the defensive. On tlm 
28th of May, Sir Archibald Campbell, taking 400 Europeans and 250 sepoys, 
with a gun and howitzer, proceeded to make a reconnoissance. The path, after 
leading tlirough a tangled forest, where the natural obstacles were increased by 
jirtificial iin])edimcnts, opened on rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 
The difficulty of transporting the guns in consequence became so great, that it 
was judged necessary to send them back under the escort of the sepoys. The 
detachment, thus limited to Europeans alone, continued the route, and at the 
distance of about eight miles from Rangoon came in sight of a body of the 
enemy about 7000 strong. Part of them, entrenched behind strong stockades, 
were immediately attacked and routed with great slaughter. The main bodj^ 
intimidated by this success, showed no inclination to avenge their comrades, and 
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the detachment returned unmolested to the cantonments. Two days after, a d. i 824 . 
another stockade not far from the great pagoda was stormed. 

These successes, however much they may have discouraged the Burmese, Affair at 
did not deter them from prosecuting the plan they had evidently formed of 
hemming in the British troops within Rangoon, so as to leave them no alterna- 
tive but surrender or destruction. At Kemendine, in particular, a series of 
extensive works had been constructed. These it was determined to attack 
both by land and water, and with this view three columns were detached 
against the northern and eastern faces of the stockades, while General Campbell, 
embarking 300 of his Majesty's 41st regiment, ascended the Irawadi with 
three cruisers. The works proved stronger than had been supposed, and none 
of the columns having succeeded in penetrating them, a retreat became 
necessary. The Burmese, however, were not permitted long to exult in this 
success. On the 10th of June the attack was renewed with a more adequ.ate 
force, consisting of 3000 men, with four eighteen-pounders and four howitzers. 

Before reaching Kemendinc it was necessary to captui’e a strong stockade which 
had been erected between it and the great pagoda. Three of its sides were 
inclosed by the forest, and the fourth side had in its front a plain covered with 
water. This naturally strong position showed the importance which was 
attached to it by the number of troops collected to defend it. The attack com- 
menced with a cannonade oxi the open fuce. After an hour a sufficient aperture 
was made, and the storming column rushed forwaixl ; and about the same time 
a second column managed to clamber over the palisades in the rear. The 
defenders thus attacked in opposite directions, and unable to escape, fought 
with desperation, while the bayonet made fearful havoc among them. This 
attack was expected to be only the ])relude to one of greater difficulty, and 
batteries had begun to play on the works at Kemendine, when the unusual 
silence caused inqiiiry to be made, and they were found to be abandoned. The 
Burmese, after the severe lesson that had thus been taught them, became less 
confident, and withdrawing to a greater distance, began to concentrate their 
forces at Donabew, fifty miles above Rangoon. 

Notwithstanding these successes, the British had not as yet made any comparative 
decided progress, and were obliged to remain in a state of comparative inaction, produced by 
One obvious cause of this was the state of the country in consequence of the 
rains, but there was unfortunately another cause of a more distressing nature. 

Disease, the effect partly of the climate, and partly of a deficiency of fresh and 
wholesome provisions, began to prevail to such an alarming extent, that scarcely 
3000 men remained fit for active duty towards the end of the monsoon. 
Meanwhile the enemy, apparently aware how much their invaders were reduced 
and enfeebled, were encouraged to make new exertions. Towards the end of 
June, great numbers of troops were observed passing from Dalla on the right 
bank to the left above Kemendine, and on the 1st of July, while the forests in 
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front were occupied with troops, three columns, each about 1000 strong, moved to 
the right as if to interpose between part of the cantonments and Rangoon. 
They were speedily checked and dispersed, but the ver^’' next day resumed 
operations by marching a strong body upon Dalla. It was only to sustain a 
second repulse ; and Dalla itself, as it had been deserted by its inhabitants, and 
might be used as a cover for other attempts, was destroyed. 

Tlie court of Ava had been hoping to hear of the annihilation of the 
invaders, and being of course disappointed with the progress of events, had 
superseded Thekia Wungyee in the command, and given it to Thamba Wungyee, 
who, knowing what was expected of him, was naturally anxious not to fall shoi t 
of it. He accordingly made a great display of activity, and gave so much 
annoyance that it became necessary to dislodge him. This was no easy task. 
The Rangoon river, about six miles above the town, is joined by another branch 
of tlie Irawadi, called the Lyne. Here Tliamba Wungyee had erected four 
stockades — one at the junction, another about half a mile below on the riglit 
bank of the Rangoon, a third immediately opposite to it on the left bank, and 
a fourth at Kaniaroot, about a mile and a half above the junction, and at some 
distance from the left bank of the Lyne. This last, the largest and strongest of 
all, was connected with the others by entrenchments. These works were 
defended by at least 10,000 men. On the 8th of July, Sir Archibald Campbell 
ascended the river with a flotilla, consisting of the Larne, two of the Companj^^’s 
cruisers, and some smaller vessels, having on board a considerable bod 3 ^ of troops, 
and having with little difliculty overpowered the enemy s fire by that of the 
ships, carried the thi ee stockades accessible from the river. The fourth stockade 
could not be thus reached, and a strong detachment under Brigadier-general 
Macbcan marched against it from the Shwe-da-gon. The march proved so 
difficult, that the heavy artillery was sent back, and onl^^ a few small howitzers 
retained. On reaching Kainaroot it was found that the stockades to be 
captured were no fewer than seven, and besides being strongly garrisoned, 
were defended by thirty pieces of artillery. Within ten minutes after the 
attack commenced, the first stockade was carried by escalade ; the second after 
a longer resistance yielded to the same mode of capture; the otliers scarcely 
offered any resistance; and thus, without firing a shot, by the aid of the 
bayonet alone, works which the Burmese regarded as almost im 2 :>regnable were 
wrested, from them by a mere handful of .assailants.* Among the incidents at 
Kamaroot, a single conflict between Major (afterwards Sir) Robert Sale, and a 
Burman of rank who fell by his hand, is not unworthy of notice. About 800 
of the enemy lay dead within the stockades; Thamba Wungyee, the com- 
mander, died of his wounds. The defeat at Kamaroot struck terror into the 
Burmese, and made them for the first time doubtful of the issue of a war 
into which they had entered with tlie utmost confidence. 

While waiting the return of the dry season. Sir Archibald Campbell was 
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necessarily restricted on land to a petty and desultory warfare. In the 
beginning o£ August he took Syriam, the ancient capital of Pegu, situated 
near the junction of the river of Pegu with that of Rangoon, and of some 
historical interest from the establishment of a factory in it by the Portuguese, 
wlicn they were aspiring to extend their dominion over the whole East. In 
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this old factory ilie Burmese, wlien attacked by tlie British detachment, forti- 
fied themselves as if determined to stand a siege; but after oj)eiiing a brisk fire 
their courage failed tliem, and they saved themselves from the consequences of 
an es(;alade, by a precipitate fliglit. The inhabitants of Rangoon, who had at 
ili’st so universally obeyed the oi’der to quit it, now began gradually to return, 
and the inhabitants of Pegu generally showed so much disaflection to their 
Burmese masters, that they might to all appearance have easily been, induced 
to throw off the yoke which liad for sixty years lain heavily upon them. As 
yet, however, it was not thought exj^edient to give any encourageinent to 
their wishes for independence, as the effect might have been to place a chief 
upon the throne who was unable to maintain himself upon it without British 
nssistance. The restraint thus exercised was at all events cautious, but it mny 
he questioned if it was well judged, as it made the Peguers, if not jealous of 
our success, indifferent to it, and thus tended to protract the war. This seems 
to have been the view ultimately taken by the supreme government, as they 
afterwards gave the encouragement which they now refused, and offered to 
recognize the independence of any chief whom the Peguers might appoint to 
rule over them. 

The obstacles to operations by land did not apply to those by sea. While 
the expedition was on its way the island of Cheduba had been reduced by a 
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party detached for that purpose, and at the end of August a strong division 
sailed for the Tenasserim provinces, which, under the names of Ye, Tavoy, and 
Mergue, form a narrow hut fertile maritime tract stretching along the east 
coast of the Bay of Bengal, through six degrees of latitude, from the mouths of 
the Irawadi to the frontiers of the Molucca peninsula. The towns of Tavoy 
and Mergue, and the provinces of which they are the capitals, were speedily 
reduced. The inliabitants of the former cordially assisted in the invasion, and 
after seizing the Burmese governor, made a voluntary surrender. At Mergue 
the i*esistance was more seeming than real; and after the troops had landed 
and stormed the first stockade, all opposition ceased, and the people who had 
at first fled soon returned, and were perfectly reconciled to their new masters. 
The resistance in Ye, or Amherst, as it has since been called, v^as confined 
chierty to the important town of Martaban, situated in the north on a bay of 
the same name, and either on or within the frontiei’S of Pegu. As it possessed 
defences of some strength, and was garrisoned by a considerable number of 
Burmese, it was not taken without tlie combined exertions of the naval and 
the land forces, and the storming of a series of stockades. The im]:>ortance of 
these conquests was soon felt in more abundant su]>plies of fresh ] >1*0 visions to 
the troops at Rangoon, and the establishment of comparatively healthy stations 
for tlie recovery of invalids. 

Tlie Burmese meanvvdiile were not inactive, and besides keeping up a series 
of i)etty but liarassing manoeuvres, actually ventured on a night assault of the 
British ])Ost at the Golden Pagoda. In this attempt they had no ordinary 
encouragement, for they were headed by leaders, part of them said to be 
female, who had succeeded by means of charms and amulets in making them- 
selves invulnerable. The loss of twenty of tlieir number having satisfied them 

that the charm had 
someli<.)W or other 
lost its efficacy, they 
decamped in con- 
fusion. On the op- 
j)osite side of the 
river at Dalla, where 
a British post liad 
been established, the 
Burmese made a 
bold attempt to cut 
off some gun-brigs 
which were anchored in the vicinity. For this purpose they brought down a 
flotilla, which on the first alarm was put to flight, and chased till five of its 
boats were captured. Higher up the river, where the Burmese were understood 
to be busily erecting stockades and preparing fire-rafts, a combined naval and 
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land force succeeded in dislodging them on the first onset. These encounters aj ). 1824. 
proved that the courage of the Burmese had greatly declined, but an event 
now occurred tending greatly to revive it. 

Information having been received in the beginning of October that the «eriouB rc- 
Burmese had taken up a strong position at Kaikloo, about fourteen miles from Knmo.!. 
Rangoon, it was determined to dislodge them, and as the Madras native 
infantry were mortified at the subordinate part they had borne in previous 
exploits, this important task was now assigned to them alone. Accordingly, 

Colonel Smith was detached on the 4?th with a brigade of the 3d and 34th 
native infantrj^ mustering about 800 men, and two howitzers. In the course 
of the evening he arrived at a Burmese entrenchment, and after an ineffectual 
attempt to carry it by escalade, succeeded by means of the howitzers. Ilje 
failure of the escalade was rather ominous, and Colonel Smith, on learning from 
the prisoners that the preparations of the Burmese at Kaikloo were more 
formidable than had been imagined, asked to be reinforced by a detachment of 
Europeans. The commander-in-chief, under the influence of feelings which 
are more easily explained than justified, refused Europeans, and sent only 
300 Madras infantry, with two additional field-pieces. 'Fhe whole set out for 
Kaikloo on the morning of the 7th of October* 'J'he first obstacles encountered 
were a succession of breastworks. From the time spent in carrying these by 
storm, it was five in the afternoon before the principal stockade was reached. 

Its right rested on a height crowned with a fortified pagoda. Colonel Smith 
arranged his troops in three columns — the first to attack the stockade in front, 
the second to diverge to the right and attack it in flank, <and the third to 
form a reserve, while a party should make a dash at the pagoda. The first 
column was allowed to approach within sixty yards, and was then suddenly 
assailed with a murderous fire of grape and musketry. Major Wahab, who 
commanded, and the leading officers and men, soon fell killed or wounded, and 
the others, losing their presence of mind, lay down to avoid the fire. Tin* 
assailants of the pagoda also failed, and were in their turn jmrsued. The second 
column, unable to penetrate the thicket, was in the meantime retracing its 
steps without liaving effected anything. Under these circumstances Colonel ( 'oiifier|ucut 
Smith saw no alternative but retreat. Fortunately the second column oftuciinr- 
arrived in time to prevent the retreat from becoming a complete rout, and the 
vvliole fell back in tolerable order, after sustaining a loss of twenty-two killed 
and sixty-six wounded. This affair, magnified by the Burmese int(?Si great 
victory, revived their spirits, and was exultingly celebrated at the court of Ava. 

No time, however, was lost in retrieving the disaster. On the 17th of October, 
a force of 420 Europen-ns and 350 native infantry, with three field-pieces, 
inarched against Kaikloo, and had their indignation roused to the highest pitch 
on seeing the bodies of their comrades who fell on the 7th hanging from trees 
in horrid states of mutilation. They hastened forward resolved on a signal 
VoL. III. 216 
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A.D. 1824. vengeance, but found the works abandoned, and returned to Rangoon without 
seeing an enemy. At the very time when the repulse at Kaikloo was sustained, 
Heft at of it was partly compensated by the signal defeat of Kye Wungyee, a leading 
gyel^'"* member of the Ava ministry, who had taken post at Thantabain, on the Lyne. 

Besides fourteen war-boats, each carrying a gun, he Wtos defended by three 
breastworks, behind which stood the principal stockade, constructed of solid 
timber, fifteen feet high, with an interior platform carrying small iron and 
wooden guns, and heavier ordnance placed in battery on the solid ground 
below. Formidable as these works appeared, a small naval and military force 
sent against them stormed part with scarcely any loss, and thereby struck such 
terror, that the other part was abandoned after one or two ineffective charges. 

The season for opening the campaign 
yffCiUlTii was now approaching, and though the 

climate and unwholesome food had pro- 
duced so much sickness that not more 
than 1300 Eui'opeans remained fit for 
duty, and the native troops were similarly 
reduced, the prospec^t of active opera- 
tions was hailed with enthusiasm, in the 
full conviction of coming triumphs. 
■jWwWB I And yet the circumstances were such as 

might have appalled them. According 
prevalent rumour, the King of Ava 
■ r. had at last mustered all his forces for 

filial effort, which was to drive the 
" ' invaders into the sea, or send them off 

" chains to the interior, where igno- 

atti.ei.attieofi)onabew. miiiy aud torturc uwaitcd them. Malia 

Bandoola, the greatest of the Burmese 
►oHiuoiiR warriors, had anived with his vetera.ns from Aracan, and was advancing on 
Mmieft."” Rangoon at the head of 60,000 men. Though much of this rumour was justly 
treated as mere gasconade, there was no room to doubt that it was partly true, 
as Maha Bandoola actually made his appearance in the vicinity of the British 
lines in the beginning of December. His army, supported on the right by a 
flotilla of war-boats and fire-rafts, extended in a semicircle from the river 
op])osit J Dalla, past Kemendine and the Golden P«goda, and rested with its left 
on Puzendoon creek, about half a mile east of Rangoon. His front, for the most 
l)art covered by dense jungle, was, where open, protected by breastworks and 
stockades. The Golden Pagoda, forming the key of the British position, was 
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occupied by 300 inen of his Majesty's 38th, with twenty pieces of artillery, a . o . 1824. 
while the 28th Madras infantry were stationed immediately below. His 
Majesty’s 13th were posted with some guns along tlie high ground leading from ro«itioii 
the pagoda to the town. An old Buddhist convent in front of the lines was held anny at 
by 200 Madras European infantry and some sepoys; and the stockade ol* 
Keinendine, which covered the left rear of the position, by the 2Gth Ma<li*as iiatix e 
infantry and a few Madras Europeans. Tlie remainder of the force was placed 
in communication with Rangoon, which, as well as Keinendine, derived impor- 
tant additional defence from the shipping. 

During the first week of December, Maha Baiidoola kept his army incessantly 
employed, both in advancing his works and making repeated attempts on the iJtmnt.sL-. 
Keinendine stockade. Repulse seemed to have no effect in dislodging them, for 
the moment their assailants retired, they returned and resumed their labours. 

By this perseverance they made so much progi‘ess, and so annoyed the shij)])ing 
by constant firing and the launching of fire-rafts, that something more than 
desultory efforts seemed necessary, and a general attack was i-esolved upon. 
Accordingly, while gun-boats sailed up Puzendoon creek to take the Burmes(^ 
in Hank, two columns, the one of 1100 men under Major Hale, and tlie other of* 

(iOO men under Major Walker, moved against their left. The oi^eration was 
successful, and both columns breaking tlirougli the entrenchments drove the 
whole of tlic enemy’s left from their position, with a heavy loss in men, guns, 
military equipments, and stores. Maha Biuidoola seeming still disposed to 
maintain his right and centre, another and still greater effort became necessary. 

It was made on the 7th of December, in four columns, and resulted in the com- 
plete discomfitiu’c of the whole Burmese army, which Red in complete disorder 
without waiting to be attacked in the eiitrencliincnts. No hostile force now 
remained in the vicinity of Rangoon, but it was not long before the Burmese 
again gave proof of their presence and their determination to omit no mode of 
warfare which gave any promise of success On the 14th of December a con- 
tiagratioii, wbicli, from breaking out in difterent [>laces at once, was evidently 
intentional, laid a great part of Rangoon in ashes; and at the same time iiitelli- 
g(‘uce arrive^ tliat a force estimtited at 20,000 had reached Kokein, only five 
uilles to the north, and were busily employed in throwing up strong defences. 

Their presence at such a distance was no longer to be tolei*ated, and therefore, on nritish 
tl»e 1 5th, the commander-in-chief in person started off with two columns, the right Kokein. 
mustering GOO, and the left 800 men. Short as the time had been, tlm' works 
at Kokein bad Ijeen thrown up Avitli such rajjidit}^ that they embraced a circuit 
of thi*ee mile.s, and consisted of two large and strong stockades situated on the 
flanks, and connected by six circular entrenchments. The attack having been 
so arranged as to commence simultaneously in front and rear, the Burmese were 
comjdetely hemmed in, and both within the stockades and in attempting to 
escape from them suffered a very heavy loss. During this operation the boats 
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of the men-of-war and gun-boats, towed by the Diana steamer, were employed 
in destroying the enemy’s war-boats and fire-rafts. The grand army whicli 
came to Rangoon for the purpose of either slaughtering the invaders or carrying 
tliem off in chains, liad vanished. Maha Baiidoola, however, was not the man to 
despair prematurely. He had always strenuously advocated the war, and was 
not yet prepared to confess that the only effect of his advice had been to bring 
I)is country to the brink of ruin. Retiring to Donabew, he immediately began 
to organize a new army, and to entrencl) it within works stronger and more ex- 
tensive than those from whicli he had previously been driven. While he is thus 
employed it will be proper to take a survey of the operations in other quarters. 

'J"hc l etirement of Colonel Richards from his advanced position in Assam to 
(Jowhatty was immediately followed by the return of tlie Burmese and the 
renewal of their inroads into the adjacent districts. It was necessary therefore, 
as soon as he had obtained supplies and reinforcements, to resume the campaign. 
The state of the weather rendering it impossible to proceed at once with his whole 
force, whicli mustered about 3()()0 native troo])s, he was only able towards the 
end of October to send off two detachments by water for the purpose of check- 
ing the enemy’s depredations. The one detachment under Major Waters, after 
routing a party <ff Burmese at Raha (Jhowki, proceeded to Nowgong, where the 
Boora Rajah and the governui* of Assam had entrenched themselves with 1300 
men. Notwithstanding their superior numbers, they declined the encounter, 
and left him to take undisputed possession of their works. The other detach- 
ment, under Major (Vioper, proceeded to Caliabar, and found it abandoned. 
C^Jonel Richards having thus secured two advanced positions, commenced a 
tedious march with the reniaimler of his force along the banks, while his stores 
and baggage were dragg(‘d in boats against tlie (au rent of the Brahmapootra,, and 
<»n the ()th of January, 1825, reached Mama Mukli, jibout J 20 miles beyond 
(lowhatty. On the 20th he arrived at Rangpoor, the capital of Upper Assam, 
situated on the Dikho, a feeder of the Brahmapootra. The fort, consisting of a 
srpiare building of solid masonry, mounted 200 pieces of cannon, ami was more- 
over rendered difficult of acciNSs by two swamps and a ditch. It was defended 
1)3" a strong garrison of Burmese and Assamese, and seemed capable of making 
a vigorous defence. Ff)rtunately violent dissensions prevailed among the 
leaders, and Colonel Richards ha<l no sooner carried a stockade whi(!h had been 
erecteil across the road, and begun to])lanta breaching battery, than he received 
i|>ropos^?ds for surnnider. The terms as ultimately arranged were that such of 
the garrison as chose might retire peaceably within the Burmese territories, 
and such as were willing to submit might remain in Assam. At first about 
0000 persons, including women and chihlren, began their departure for the 
Burmese frontiers, but many soon repented, and the numlier of emigrants was 
greatly diminished. With the surrender of Rangpoor, Assam ceased to be the 
scene of further hostilities, and became a British province. 
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Wlieii the obstacles which threcatened the success of the expedition to Ran- a. a 1824. 
goon became known at Calcutta, it was determined to fit out two considerable ” " 
{irniameiits for an overland invasion of Ava, the one to penetrate througli Two forces 
Kachar and Munipoor into the valley of the Ningtee, a tributary of the Ira- overijmd 
wadi, and the other, starting from Chittagong, to cross the mountains between 
Aracan and Ava, and ultimately foi in a junction with tlie army fiom Rangoon. 

Tlie Kachar division, mustering upwards of 7000 men, commanded by Colonel 
Slmldham, assembled on the Sylhet frontier toward the end of 1824. As the 
Burmese had retired from Kachar, and had full occupation in Pegu, there was 
no reason to apprehend any direct resistance. There were ]>hysical obstacles, 
however, of a very formidable nature, and these unfortunately, from the same 
ignorance and rashness wliicli characterized all the initiatory movements in the 
Burmese war, had been in a great measure overlooked. The very first march rroceediT»g« 
could not be accomplished till a road had been made by the pioneers, with Kachar 
infinite labour, from Bhadrapoor to Banskaiidy. Tim distance to Munij)Oor 
was still ninety miles of one of the most rugged tracts that was ever travelled, 
presenting a succession of steep hills clothed with dense forests, water-courses 
with high and precipitous banks, and occuisional flats of deep plashy mire. 

The pioneers succeeded in cutting a foot way of about forty miles, but it was 
only labour in vain, as neither artillery nor loaded cattle could pass along it. 

After the month of February and March. 1825, had l.>een spent in a vain endea- 
vour to overcome these f)bstacles, they were pronounced insurmountable, and 
the prosecution of the invasion by Kachar was in consequence abandoned. 

The Aracan armament, mustering about 11,000 men, under the command of The Amcan 
Brigadier-general Morrison, assembled at Chittagong. The preparations for it 
had been dilatory, and accompanied with eircumstances of an omimms descrip- 
tion. The avei’sion of the sepoys, j)articular] 3 " those of Bengal, to a sea vo^^age 
has already" been mentioned. As this aversion seemed not to be overcome, 
government yielded to it, and resolved to substitute a tedious and difficult march 
hy land for the far cheaper and more expeditious sea route For this ])ui*])ose 
several sepoy regiments were (Jideied eastward from the north-western pro- 
vinces. During their march a verj^ unusual number of desertions took place, 
and it became obvious that the aversion of the sepoys was not merely to the 
sea voyage, but to employment at all in tlie Burmese war. The^" had heard of 
tlie disaster whicli had befallen Captain Noton’s detachment at Ramoo, and 
they regarded the Burmese with terror, as a kind of magicians who couW ^'ender 
themselves invulnerable. Thus overcome b}- superstiticms and unmanly fears 
they were determined not to go to Aracan if they could possibly avoid it. All 
therefore that thej" wanted was a plausible pretext for refusing, and unfortu- 
nately^, owing to mismanagement on the part of their superioi’s, they had no 
<UfHculty in finding it. Three native regiments, the 2()th, 47th, and 62d, cantoned 
at Barrackpoor, were under orders for Aracan. They had received the intimation 
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with murmurs, complaiiiing with some show of reason that they did not pos- 
sess and were unable to procure the necessary means of transport. The sepoy 
carried his knapsack, containing Iiis linen and various small articles, and sixty 
rounds of ammunition, but in addition to these, in order not to risk the loss of 
caste, he cumbered himself with various culinary articles, as a plate, a water- 
j)ot, a boiler, a frying pan, and a cup. These articles, all of brass, weighed 
about tu'cnty-two lbs., and could only be conveyed by hiring or purchasing 
bullocks for the purpose. Tlii.s expense, probably because it was considered 
to be one of his own creating, was thrown upon himself, and was usually borne 
without grumbling. In the present instance, however, the circumstances were 
of* an exceptional nature, and he not unreasonably expected that allowance 
would be made for them. The commivssariat, in suppl^dng its own demands, had 
nearly swept Bengal of all its available cattle, and none could be obtained by 
the sepoys excej)t at extravagant rates. When the fact was rej>resented at 
head-quarters, on the part of the 47th regiment, which was to be the first to 
march, the answer returned was that the sepoys must provide themselves as 
usual. The mutinous spirit which previously existed now threw off* restraint, 
and at private meetings held within the lines, the sepoys bound themselves by 
oath not to march unless their pa}’ was increased and carriage supplied. To 
remove or allay the discontent, Colonel Cartwright, in command of the regi- 
ment, made some purchases of bullocks at his own expense, and government 
offered advances of money ; but the men having been furnished with a real 
grievance, under cover of which they might disguise, and at the same time give 
effect to their cowardly fears of the Burmese, refused to part with it. In fact 
the grievance had been practically removed, for two days before the final orders 
to march were given, “the cattle for the baggage wei-e reported to be efficient 
and ready/’ and the only thing that can be said in justification or palliation oi* 
the continued insubordination is, that having been allowed to proceed so far it 
could not now be suppressed. 

Colonel ( -artwright, having in vain exerted himself to restore discipline, 
sought the advice of his su])eri(>r officer General JDalzell, who pi'oceoded to 
Calcutta to cc)nsult with Sir Edwar<l Paget, the commander-in-chief On his 
return General Dalzell gave orders that the 47th reg;iment should appear on 
parade in inarching order on the 1st of November*. About a third of the whole 
obeyed, but the rest assembling tumultuously in the adjacent lines, threatened 
to fir^/Tq)on them if* they stirred, while all the attempts made by General 
Dalzell and the other officers to bring the mutineers to a sense of duty were 
met witli clamour and menace. They were, therefore, of necessity left to take 
their own course till effectual means of coenaon could be provided. During the 
day and the following night they continued in the same excited and tumultu- 
ous state, and on being made acquainted with the arrival of the commander- 
in-chief, sent a i)etition to liim. Captain Macan, who was employed to translate 
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it, appended to his translation the following note: — '‘The original of this 
petition is written in a most barbarous and unintelligible manner. No regard 
is paid to spelling, grammar, or idiom. I am therefore doubtful if I have 
exi^ressed the sentiments of the petitioners in every paragraph, and I am con- 
vinced that they have themselves not done so. Tliose parts, however (such as 
the third paragraph), on which 1 have doubts are the least important.'' The 
petition certainly justifies Captain Macan’s account of it, and requires a very 
wide interpretation, but it is scarcely possible to suppose that it does not con- 
tain any statement of what the mutineers really wanted. Now it is remark- 
able tliat the document, though long enough to have enumeratc^d a large list of 
grievances, makes no mention whatever of those to which their conduct has 
usually been ascribed. It says nothing of irregular promotions, which are said 
to have offended them, nor of the difficulty of procuring bullocks for transport, 
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and confines itself almost entirely to one single topic. “The case,'’ it says, is 
tills: — “The soubahdar major and havildar major told the sepoys, &c., they were 
going to Rangoon, and would be embarked on board ship, and he told all the 
Kcpoys that when the Company went to war they ought not to shrink." 'J'o 
this, according to the petition, the sepoys replied “that they never could put 
tlie-ir feet on board ship, and that no person would forfeit his caste. For this 
leasou all the sepoj^s swore by the Ganges water and toolsee (sacred busy), that 
they would never put their feet in a ship; and every gentleman knows* that 
when a Hindoo takes Ganges water and toolsee in his hand, he will sacrifice his 
life. In this way the regiment, &c., pledged themselves. This which is written 
is our representation." After complaining of the soubahdar and havildar for 
having stated to Colonel Cartwright that the regiment was ready to march, 
'‘whereas the sepoys knew nothing of this circumstance,” the petition concludes 
thus: — “Now you are master of our lives; what you order we will do, but 
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we will not go on board ship, nor will we march for that purpose. Formerly 
our name was good, but it has now become bad ; our wish is therefore that our 
names be effaced, and that every man may return to his home.” From these 
<Iuotations it is obvious that what the petitioners really demanded was that 
they should either be exempted from serving in the Burmese war or discharged. 
The answer to the petition was that it had never been intended to send them 
by sea, but that no regard could be had to soldiers in actual rebellion, and the 
first and only thing tliey liad to do was to lay down their arms without stipu- 
lating for conditions. 

As the other two native regiments were known to be infected, the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny could not be expected from them, and therefore two of the 
king’s regiments — the royals and the 47th — with a detachment of horse 
artillery, and a troop of the govern or-generals body-guard, had been brought 
to Barrackpoor for that purpose. Early on the morning of the 2d of 
Novembei*, these troops were drawn up perpendicularly to the sepoy lines, the 
artillery a little to the rear. The mutinous regiment, the native 47th, was 
formed in front of the lines, and to the left, in the rear of them, the 2Gth and 
G2d, the two other native regiments which Avere under orders to inarch. 
About twenty men of the 2Gth, and above 100 of the 62d, had joined the 47th, 
and stood along with it to share its fate. Before the final step was taken Sir 
Edward Paget deputed the (piarter-master general, the adjutant-general, Colonel 
Calloway, the commander of the rebellious regiment, and Captain Macan of the 
16th lancers, as interpreter, to exjdain his answer to the petition, and make the 
mutineers fully aware of the perilous position in which they stood. The 
native officers had previously withdrawn, and left them to themselves. After 
some expostulation, which they met only with clamour and symptoms of 
increasing violence, they were told that their fate depended on obeying the 
orders about to be given by the adjutant-general. His first was “order arms 
it was instantly obeyed ; the second was “ ground arms ; ” it was met with loud 
murmurs and vociferations, and obeyed, it is said, only by a single individual. 
The artillery immediately oj)ened fire, iind the mutineers, though possessed 
each of forty rounds of ammunition, instead of employing it in resistance, at 
once broke, threw down their arms, and fled. In rushing across the parade- 
ground, several were shot by the infantry, or cut down by a charge of the 
body-guard, still more fell in the pursuit, or perished in the river which skirts 
the f)lain of Barrackpoor on the north. At first the number of killed was 
stated at nearly 200, but this appears to have been an exaggeration, as only 
eleven bodies were found in the lines and on the parade-ground. Of the many 
who were made prisoners, and afterwards tried by native courts-martial, some 
ringleaders were hanged, and others condemned to hard labour in irons. A 
more lenient course was ultimately adopted, and all those detained in custody 
were liberated. The native officers, on the assumption that they must have 
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known of the mutiny, and perhaps encouraged it, were dismissed the service, a.d. 1824 . 
and the name of the 47th Bengal native infantry was erased from the army 
list. The stern course adopted was successful, and the mutinous spirit, which 
liad already infected two other regiments and might soon have been much more 
widely spread, disappeared. 

From the account which has been civen of this mutiny, it seems impossible official 

^ ^ ^ ^ misraaiiage* 

to deny that part of tlie blame must be borne by the military authorities, ment. 
When the difficulty of procuring the necessary bullocks for transport was repre- 
sented to them, and not denied, it was, to say the least, harsh and inconsiderate, 
simply to reply in effect that they neither could nor would assist in obviating 
it. It is true, that they afterwards came forward and offered to advance the 
necessary funds, but by this very act they pronounced their own condemnation. 

If there was any propriety in the advance, it ought to have been offered at the 
time when assistance was requested, and not delayed till it could only be 
regarded as a concession made under pressure to mutineers. At the same time, it is 
(lerfectly plain that the refusal of assistance, however much it may have inflamed 
tlie mutinous spirit and forced it to a crisis, did not originate it. The sepoys 
were determined from the first not to go to Aracan unless under compulsion. 

I'hey began accordingly with swearing by the Ganges water and toolsee that 
tliey would never put their feet in a ship.'’ When this oath proved unavailing 
from its having been determined to send them by land, their reluctance took a 
diflerent form, and they began to clamour for additional allowances and pay. 

Pretexts, in short, more or less plausible never would have been wanting, as the Tme cause of 

-IT- -I 1* T mutiny. 

men, without liaving made up their minds to actual resistance, were bent on 
shunning a service which they both feared and detested. The court of inejuiry, 
which afterwards reported on the mutiny, take a different, and we cannot hel}) 
thinking, a very preposterous view of the subject. According to them, the 
mutiny was an “ ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without the 
means of doing so,” and they ‘‘ do not hesitate to believe that, in spite of every 
other discouraging circumstance, if the means of carriage had been forthcoming 
at the proper period, and in proportion adequate to the necessities of men 
marching on such an arduous and trying service, none of the other points of 
complaint would have been heard, and the late 47th regiment would now hav(‘ 
been contending against the enemies of the state." The court of inquiry, when 
they speak thus, entirely lose sight of the notorious aversion of the sepoys to 
the service on which they were ordered, and very absurdly represent the. want 
of bullock transport as the cause of a mutinous spirit which existed, and had 
been manifested by the prevalence of desertion, before this want was known. 

Tlie opinion of Sir Edward Paget, the commander-in-chief, though it was 
sciouted at the time, will now, when it can be read by the light of subsequent 
events, be treated with more respect. Giving evidence before a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of discipline in the native Indian army, he 
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AD. 1825 . says: ‘'It is impossible for me to conceal from the committee that there is a 
great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least in that I had the opportunity 
joHuboriu- of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
Heiigjii independence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with 
our ideas of military discipline. I had abundant opportunities of seeing it 
myself, and had the proofs before me of that spirit ; and I have reason to think, 
from wliat 1 have subsequently heard, that it is by no means subsiding.'’ 

Departui'c of Wlicu the mutiny at Barrackpoor was suppressed, all the obstacles to the 
fbnw. completion of the expedition against Anrcan were removed. It consisted, as 
already mentioned, of a land army of about 1 1,000 men, commanded by General 
Morrison, and composed of his Majesty’s 44th and 54th regiments, the 26th, 
42d, 49th, and 62d Bengal native infantry, the 10th and 16th Madras native 
infantry, the Mug levy, and some lociil horse, with details of artilleiy and 
pioneers. For the conveyance of troops and supplies along the shore, and to 
co-operate in the reduction of maritime tracts and islands, it was accompanied 
by a flotilla commanded by Oommodore Hayes, and consisting of the Vestal 
Bombay cruisei*, the Company’s surveying ships Research and Investigator, 
the armed steamer Pluto, five gun-brigs, with tlie ketch bomb-vessel, four gun- 
pinnaces, and eighty gun-boats, each canying a twelve -pounder carronade, 
besides transj)orts and country boats. In addition to the oi'dinary crews, the 
flotilla carried 600 marines. Owing to various causes of delay, General Morrison 
was unable to move from Chittagong till the beginning of Jainiaiy, 1825, but 
it was expected that he would soon be able to make up for lost time, as it was 
known that in consequence of the withdrawal of Maha Bandoola with his army, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of Sir Archibald Campbell, there was 
now no Burmese force in Aracan capable of encountering him. The existence 
of an eneni}^ fixr more formidable than the Burmese was again in a great 
measure overlooked. 

1 ‘hyBicai Aracan stretches nearly 300 miles from liorth to south along the eastern 

fetiturw of 

Aiiwiin. shore of the Bay of Bengal. On the east, the Yumadong Mountains, which 
have an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet, separate it from Burmah and 
Pegu. These mountains, and the streams which flow from them, give it its 
})eculiar physical features. In the north, where their distance from the coast 
is greatest^ thej^ leave a widtli of about ninety miles, but in proceeding south- 
wards the space between them and the coast gradually narrows, till at last 
they leave no interval at all, and terminate on the shore in Cape Negrais. In 
the southern half of Aracan, the mountains come so close to the shore as to 
leave no room for the development of any streams exceeding mere mountain 
torrents; but in the northern half, above the twentieth degree of north latitude, 
the breadtli is not only sufficient to furnish supplies to larger streams, but 
being intersected longitudinally by lower ridges parallel to the principal range, 
is divided by them into several long valleys, each of which forms the basin of a 
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considerable river. Of these rivers, which, in consequence of the configuration a.d. i 825 . 
now described, necessarily flow southward, the principal are the Myoo, the 
Kaladyne or Aracan, and the Lemyo. They have each a course of about 150 rhy»icaj 
miles, are on an average not more than twenty miles disfaint from each other, Aracan. 
and approaching still nearer in the lower part of their course, have a common 
embouchure in Hunter's Bay, where they communicate by various channels, 
and form numerous small islands. Most of the coast is in like manner skirted 
with islands, but of these, the only two whose magnitude entitles them to 
notice, are Ransee and Cheduba. From the Naaf, which forms the boundary 
between Chittagong and Aracan, the coast is lined by shoals, which sometimes 
stretch two or three miles from the shore; and indented by numerous bays and 
creeks, mostly formed by the torrents which, rushing down from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, take the nearest course to the sea. The interior is even 
more forbidding than the coast, presenting a succession of rugged heights, 
separated by deep ravines, or of marshy flats. In both cases, lofty forests or 
dense jungle render any routes that can be taken difficult in the extreme, 
and poison the atmosphere, particularly at the commencement and cessation of 
the rains, so as to make it absolutely pestilential. 

General Morrison, in order to avoid the apparently insurmountable obstacles rroceocUiiKr** 
to his passage through the interior of the country, resolved to pursue a route am force 
as near as possible to the coast, hoping that he would thus be able to avail 
himself of the assistance of the flotilla in the conversance of stores, and in facili- 
tating the passage of troops across the mouths of rivers. Having, on the 1st of 
February, reached the estuary of the Naaf, he sent a detachment across it to take 
possession of Mangdoo, but was not able to transport the main body of the 
army before the 12 th. As a great part of the cattle necessary for transport 
had not yet arrived, he was obliged to leave most of the baggage and stores 
at Mangdoo, under charge of a division, and continued his march southward to 
tlie estuary of the Myoo, or Tek Myoo. It was more than three miles in 
width, and, owing to various causes of delay, was not finally crossed till a 
whole month had elapsed. The army then encamped at Chankrain, situated 
on a branch of the Koladyne, which is navigable by loaded boats to within a 
few miles of Aracan, the capital. To effect its capture was now the great 
object of the expedition. At first it seems to have been intended to approach 
it by water, and Commodore Hayes having entered the mouth of the Koladyne 
with the flotilla toward the end of February, had ascended to a place .called 
Kiung-pala. Here his further progress was obstructed by a stockade, which, 
after he had sustained some loss in an ineffectual attempt to force it, compelled 
him to return. The land attack was therefore necessarily adopted, and the 
army, on the 20th of March, began to move upwards, following the direction of 
the river. No enemy appeared, and even at Kiung-pala, the stockade which 
had baffled Commodore Hayes was found abandoned. On the 26th, and the 
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day following, some resistance was offered at two places where stockades had 
been erected, but it was easily overcome, and the army, advancing without 
opposition, arrived on the 29th at tlie foot of a range of hills about 400 feet 
high, which encircle and completely command the capital, situated in the plain 
below. Here it seemed that no further advance would be permitted, as the 
summit of the hills was strongly stockaded, and a Burmese force, estimated at 
9000 men, stood ready to defend it. Formidable as the works appeared, it was 
determined at once to assault them. This rasli resolution was punished by a 
repulse. Tlie assailants in climbing the steep ascent, were met by a murderous 
fire, and volleys of heavj^ stones rolled down upon them, and after an ineffectual 
struggle, they were compelled to retire with considerable loss. After this severe 
lesson greater caution was used. On the 30th, the guns brought into position 
ojiened a brisk fire on the stockades, and on the evening of the 31st, a detach- 
ment succeeded, by a circuitous movement, in gaining the heights withoitt 
being discovered. On the 1st of April, tire Burmese, while assailed as before 
in front, lost all jireseiice of mind on being attacked also in flank, and fled, 
leaving Aracaii an easy capture. The subjugation of the rest of the country 
was easily accomplished. 

According to the original plan, General Morrison's next object was to 
co-operate with the army on the Irawadi, Here again, owing to ignorance 
of the geography of the country, or rather to an infatuated neglect of informa- 
tion which had been communicated — and the truth or falsehood of which might 
easily have been verified — the perfectly practicable pass of Aeng, by which a 
very extensive trade between Burmali and Araean was carried on, was over- 
looked, and one beset witli insuperable difficulties selected. To reconnoitre, and 
if possible attempt this j^ass, Major Bucke, at the head of a detachment, proceeded 
to Talak, at tlie foot of the mountains, about seventy miles S.S.E. of Araean. 
After four marches up the rugged ascent, tlie troops arrived in a state of com- 
]>lete exhaustion at Thantabain, on the Burman frontier, but it was only to learn 
that the enemy, posted in force, were wciiting to dispute their further progress. 
Hitherto it had been almost impossible to advance unopposed. What, then, 
would it be to atteiiijit it with an enemy in front? Major Bucke, influenced by 
this consideration, and the inefficient state to which fatigue and privation had 
reduced his detachment, immediately began to retrace his steps. Had he, 
instead of attempting the ascent at Talak, only continued his march about ten 
miles fartlier to the south-east, he would have found the pass of Aeng lying 
open and wide to receive him. The failure of the expedition was not the worst 
of the evils which could be traced to ignorance of the Aeng Pass. The main 
army, left in Araean, made no other eflbrt to co-operate with Sir Archibald 
Campbell, and remained only to pine away and perish by disease. Its ravages 
were indeed fearful. When the rainy reason terminated, a fourth of the whole 
army had died, and more than half the survivors were in hospital. From such 
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an army nothing further was to be expected, and nothing remained but to avoid 
its total annihilation by withdrawing it from the pestilential atmosphere of the 
capital, and sending its scanty remnants to recruit at different stations on the 
coast which had proved comparatively healthy. It is now time to return to 
the army at Rangoon, on wliose unaided exertions the success of the war seemed 
now to depend. 

After the capture of the stockades at Kokein the condition of the British 
forces had greatly improved. The return of the healthy season had arrested 
the progi‘ess of disease, reinforcements had arrived, and the population, whose 
desertion of their houses had added greatly to the difficulties of the campaign, were 
rapidly returning. It has been already mentioned that some overtures which 
the Peguers made with a view to secure their future independence were not 
encouraged, because it was feared that the British government might bo called 
upon for a guarantee, whicli might produce disagreeable entanglements. A 
new policy was now inaugurated, and in order to give additional confidence to 
the returning inhabitants, Sir Archibald Campbell issued a proclamation in 
which, after asking ‘‘What folly can actuate you to attempt any further opposi- 
tion to the British arms?*’ and reminding them of the oppression and tyranny 
which they had for a long time endured “by the cruel and brutal conduct of 
the Burmese government," and contrasting their wretched position with the 
“comfort and happiness** of the Tenasserim provinces, “now under the pro- 
tection of the English flag," lie concluded thus: “Choose from among j’ourselves 
i\ chief and 1 will acknowledge him.** There were obstacles, however, which 
made it difficult for the Peguers to take advantage of the pledge thus given 
them. Their ancient ruling dynasty was extinct, and before there was any 
]>rospect of a harmonious choice, British policy had assumed a new phase, and 
determined to renounce “the present benefit," in order to avoid “tlie eventual 
inconvenience** of encouraging the people to recover their iudejicndence. 

Difficulty of conveyance and deficiency of supplies had at one time disposed 
Sir Archibald Campbell to meditate an entirely new line of operations. The 
alternative he proposed was, to proceed to Martaban and thence march on Ava 
through Old Pegu, or to re-embark the troops, and re-land them in Aracan, with 
the view of penetrating into the heart of the Burman empire through some pass 
of the Yumadong Mountains. Fortunately government discountenanced both 
proposals, and satisfied him that he ought to follow out the original design. 
Accordingly, as soon as his arrangements were completed, he left a garrison in 
Rangoon, and formed his army into three divisions : — the first, of 2400 men, 
under his own immediate command; the second, of 1200, under Brigadier-general 
Cotton ; and the third, of 600, under Major Sale. The last division sailed to 
Cape Negrais, and after destroying some batteries whicli the Burmese had 
erected there, ascended the Bassein to the town of same name. The Bunnese 
having set it on fire and abandoned it, Major Sale attempted to follow on 
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their track, till the failure of proper conveyance left him no alternative but to 
return to Bassein, re-embark, and sail back to Rangoon, without having effected 
any object of tlie least moment. The blame, however, rested not with him, 
but with those who had sent him on an expedition fi'om which no adequate 
results could reasonably have been anticipated. The second division, accom- 
panied by a flotilla of sixty-two gun-boats, and all the boats of the men-of-war, 
proceeded up the river, with instructions to carry the enemy’s works at Pan- 
lang and Donabew by the way. General Cotton began to ascend the river on 
the 16th of February^ and three days after arrived at Panlang. The stockades 
erected on both banks, and also in front, at the point where the channel 
divided, had a formidable appearance, but were quickly cleared by the shells 
and rockets of the flotilla, and captured without a struggle. Destroying all the 

stockades except one, in which a garrison 
was left to maintain the communication 
with Rangoon, General Cotton continued to 
ascend, and quitting the Rangoon for the 
Irawadi at the point where they branch oft‘, 
came in sight of Donabew on the 28th. 
Here Maha Bandoola commanded in per- 
son, and had entrenched himself, with a 
garrison of 12,000 men, within works sis 
strong as Burmese art could make them. 

The principal stockade of Donabew ex- 
tended for nearly a mile along the right 
bank of the river, and formed a parallelo- 
gram, varying in breadth, according to the 
nature of the ground, from 500 to 800 yards. 
The stockading, from fifteen to seventeen 
feet high, was composed of solid teak beams 
driven firmly into the earth, and as close as 
possible; immediately behind rose the old brick walls of Donabew, affoi'ding 
by means of cross-beams additional strength to the stockades, and a platform 
on which the defenders, while pouring a murderous fire on their assailants, 
were well sheltered. On this |)latform, and other parts of the works, 140 guns 
of various calibre, and a still greater number of gingals, were mefftnted. All 
round the stockade was an outer ditch of considerable depth and width, made 
difficult to cross by various contrivances, such as spikes, nails, holes, &c., and 
on every side except toward the river was an abattis thirty yards broad, and 
otherwise of a veiy formidable description. Beside the principal stockade 
there were other two of similar structure, but minor dimensions, situated 
lower down the river, and forming a kind of outworks. 

To attack these formidable defences and their garrison of 12,000 men, headed 
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by the ablest and most renowned of the Burmese warriors, General Cotton 
could barely muster 600 bayonets. It was a gross blunder on the part of the 
commander-in-chief to send him on such an errand with such inadequate means, 
and it was a still grosser blunder on his part to attempt to execute it when he 
liad ascertained by ocular inspection that it was scarcely possible for him to 
succeed. From some idea, however, that his instructions left him no option, he 
lost no time in making the necessary preparations. After sending a flag of 
truce with a summons to surrender, and receiving the defiance which he must 
have anticipated, he commenced his attack at sunrise on the 7th of March, hy 
sending his troops in two columns, under cover of tlie fire of two field-pieces 
and a rocket battery, against the nearer of the two minor stockades. The 
defence, though maintained with more steadiness tlian the Burmese had 
lecently displayed, was unavailing, and the assailants were (juickly within the 
work, dealing death to all who had not previously escaped from it. As soon as 
the first stockade was captured a battery was erected in front of it, and began 
to play upon the second stockade. When a sufficient impression was supposed 
to have been made, 200 men advanced in two parties to storm. The destructive 
fire with which they were met caused them to diverge from the point of attack 
and betake themselves to a ditch. It gave them no shelter, for besides being 
filled with spikes, it had been .scarped so as to expose it to the fire of the 
stockade, and Caj)tain Rose, who though wounded was gallantly leading the 
storming paity, having fallen by a second shot, it was deemed hopeless to 
persevere, and the flotilla, after re-embarking the troops, guns, and stores, 
dropped down tlie river to wait for new instructions. 

The first division, under Sir Archibald Campbell, was meantime pursuing its 
march. It had stai’ted on the 13th of February, and proceeded up the country, 
keeping at a short distance from the left bank of the Lyne. On the 23d it 
niached the town of this name, and on the 1st of March, after fording the river, 
a march of fourteen miles brought it to 'fliarawa, on the Irawadi. After 
halting here for some days, for the purpose of receiving accounts of General 
Cotton, a cannona<le heard in the direction of Donabew on the 7th, and some 
information obtained, led Sir Archibald Campbell to conclude that that 
stockade hat^ been actually carried, and that he himself might now safely con- 
tinue his march. A despatch from General Cotton undeceived him when he 
had made only two marches in advance, and he immediately began to retrace 
Ins steps, under a conviction of the necessity of not onl}'' restoring the rej)uta- 
tiou of tlie Bi itish arms, but of removing a hostile force, which now commanding 
the river in his rear, entirely destroyed his communication with Rangoon. On 
the 13th he returned to Tharawa, and began to make pre])arations for crossing 
the Irawadi As the river is here nearly half a mile wide, and the actual 
means of transport consisted only of a few canoes, this was a work of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. At length, however, by constructing mfts for the more pon- 
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(lerous materials, the army with its equipments were safely landed on the right 
bank. On the 18th the retrograde movement was resumed, and on the 25th, 
after a march, during which it was necessary to cut a pathway through thickets 
of intricate jungle, Donabew was reached. 

Sir Arcliibald Campbell having taken up his position above the works, 
while the flotilla wliich had brought up General Cotton’s division was below, 
it became necessary to open a communication. This was gallantly effected by 
tlie flotilla, which, taking advantage of a fair wind, sailed up the river and 
ran the gauntlet of all the guns which the enemy could bring to bear upon it, 
without sustaining any serious damage. During this achievement the Burmese, 
as if to show what they too were capable of, ventured on a vigorous sortie. 
It was headed by seventeen elephants, each carrying five or six men, armed 
with gingals and muskets, and supported by a small body of horse, and dense 
masses of infantry. It was a vain bravado on the part of the Burmese, and 
cost them dear. As they approached, a well-directed fire of artillery and 
musketry threw their ranks into confusion. The elephants becoming unmanage- 
al)le, or deprived of their drivers, who had been shot down, fled into the adjoin- 
ing thicket, the horse followed, and the foot made tlie best of their way back 
into the stockade. In the subsequent operations, so little courage and skill 
were displayed by the defenders, that the assailants had a comparatively easy 
task to jierform. Maha Bandoola had been killed by a I'ocket or tlie bursting 
of a shell, and the Burmese troops, thus deprived of tlie only leader in whom 
they had confidence, refused to continue the struggle. On the 3d of April, when 
the guns and heavy mortars which had been placed in battery ojiened their 
fire, no answer was made from the stockade, and its defenders were discovered 
in full retreat through the adjoining jungle. No further explanation was 
necessary, and the whole works were taken possession of without more 
resistance. 

The only obstacle to an advance into the interior being thus removed. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, now strengthened by his other divisions, and by additional 
reinforcements from Rangoon, resumed his march. Tlie Prince of Tharawadi, the 
brother of the Burmese sovereign, who had assumed the command, had succeeded 
in collecting a considerable force, but was evidently determined to^est satisfied 
with tlie defensive, regularly retiring as the Britisli advanced. Thus allowed to 
march without encountering any opposition, Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived 
withhi Uiirty miles of Prome, when a British soldier, who had been made 
prisoner hy the Burmese, arrived in his camp, with a letter addressed to him 
by two of the atwen-wuns, or royal councillors. It attributed the war which 
had interrupted the ancient friendship of the two states to the conduct of a 
certain paltry chief, and proposed that a negotiation might be opened for the 
restoration of peace. The answer returned was, that the British army 
was advancing to Prome, and that its commander-in-chief, on arriving there, 
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would very willingly listen to any overtures that had peace for their object. 
The atwen-wuns had hoped that the proposal to negotiate would induce the 
British commander to desist from advancing, and on finding the contrary, ceased 
to make any further communication. On the 25th of April, Prome, which, 
in the judgment of Sir Archibald Campbell, was so strong by nature and 
art, that a garrison of 1000 men might have successfully defended it against 
ten times that number, was entered without opposition. 

Though the Burmese, by their lame abandonment of Prome, seemed at first 
sight to have given up the contest in despair, they afterwards resumed new 
courage, and began to make lai'ge levies of troops. In this manner they 
collected a force of about 52,000 men. Of these about 20,000 were assembled at 
Meaday, on the Irawadi, forty miles due north of Prome, under Mimiabo, a half 
brother of the king, 
and 12,000 at Tongho, 
eighty miles to the 
E.N.E., while the re- 
maining 20,000 were 
stationed principally 
at Pagahiu, Melloon, 
and Patanagoh. To 
opjiose all these troops 
Sir Archibald Cami)- 
bell had under his 
command only 5000 
men, of whom nearly 
a half were Euro- 
peans. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast disiiarity 

* HrRMrai:.* — 1, Koe Woiigeo, or l*rime Minister. *2, A Trooixsr. A Cassay Horseman. 

of numbers, past ex- 
perience justified him in feeling confident as to the result, and yet, for many 
reasons, of which the enormous expense wsrs one of the strongest, the supreme 
gov^ernment were urgent for an early termination of hostilities. Not long, 
therefore, after he had established his head-quarters at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell took the initiative in negotiation, by addressing a letter to the Bur- 
mese ministers, stating tliat he was empowered to conclude a peace, and inviting 
them to save their country from the calamities which a continuance of the wai- 
would certainly bring upon it. A favourable answer was immediately returned^ 
and the British commander, waiving the point of etiquette, which he w^ould have 
shown more j udgment in maintaining, sent a mission to tiie camp of Mimiabo, 
when he might have insisted on receiving one. After some delay, an annistice 

^ From Snodgrass’s Narrative of the Burmese War, Cox’s Residence in the Barman Empire, and Symes* 
Embassy to the Kingdom'of A va, 
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of one month was concluded, and a day was fixed on which Sir Archibald 
Campbell and the Kye Wungyee, one of the principal of the Burmese ministers, 
were to meet and arrange the definitive conditions of peace. 

On the 2d of October, the day fixed for the meeting, the commissioners, 
Sir Archibald Campbell and Sir James Brisbane, the British admiral in the 
Indian seas, on the one side, and the Kye Wungyee and Lamain Wun on 
the other, each party attended by a personal suite, and escorted by 1000 
])icked men, encamped on the plain of Naibenzik, about a mile asunder. About 
midway between, a lotoOy or hall of audience, on the model of that at Ava, 
had been erected. In all the preliminary arrangements the utmost care liad 
been taken to maintain an appearance of perfect equality, and this was now 
carried so far, tliat both parties, by previous agreement, started from their 
encampments at the very same moment, and met together in front of the lotoo. 
“Shaking of hands,” saj's Major Snodgrass,' ‘‘and every demonstration of 
aiuicablti feeling having passed, the parties entered the house, and sat down 
on two rows of chairs fronting each other ; the wungyees and their suite, in 
all fifteen chiefs, each bearing the chain of nobility, and dressed in their splendid 
court dresses, evidently doing grievous penance in seats they were never accus- 
tomed to, that no <lifrerence might ap)>ear, even in tlie most trifling particular 
between the parties; and so observing and tenacious were they on this point, 
that scarcely a movement could be made without a corresponding one on their 
side.” On proceeding to business, the terms proposed evidently disconcerted 
them. Sir Archibald Campbell demanded that the King of Ava should cede 
Aracan, abstain from interference with Assam, Kachar, and Munij)oor, and pay 
two crores of rupees (£2,000,000 sterling) as the expenses of the war, one half 
immediately, and the remainder at an early date, Rangoon, Maitaban, and the 
'I'enasseriin [U’ovinces being in the meantime retained as secui-ity. The 
Burmese commissioners declared that these rigorous demands had taken them 
completely by surprise, and aftiu* arguing strenuousl}’^ against them, as neither 
just nor generous, proposed an extension of the armistice till the 2d of Novem- 
berrthat they might have an opportunity of submitting them to the king. It 
was evident from what passed, that the Burmese would not make the conces- 
sions deman<led without another struggle, but as the season for opening a 
new cam]>aign had not yet arrived, the extension of the armistice was readily 
granted. A few days before it expired, a letter andved from the Burmese 
commissioners, intimating the final determination of the court of Ava, in the 
following terms: — “If you sincerely want peace, and our former friendship 
re-established according to Burman custom, empty your hands of what you 
have, and then if you ask it, we will be on friendly terms with you, and send 
our petition for the release of your English prisoners, and send them down to 

‘ Xarraiive of tJic Burmese War, by Major Snodgrass, military secretary to the commander of the expedi- 
tion, p. 215. 
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you. However, after the termination of the armistice between us, if you show 
any inclination to renew your demands for money for your expenses, or any 
territory from us, you are to consider our friendship at an end. This is Burman 
custom.’' 

The Burmese, as soon as they had indignantly rejected the terms proposed 
hy Sir Archibald Campbell, lost no time in preparing for the resumption of hos- 
tilities, and began to advance upon Prome. A considerable body took post at 
Watigaon, about twenty miles distant, and by commanding the country on 
tlie right flank of the British army, threatened to give great annoyance. In 
order to dislodge them, Brigadier-general M‘Dowall was detached on the 
evening of the 15th of November, with four regiments of Madras native 
infantry, disposed in tliree columns — the first under his own immediate com- 
mand, to attack the position on the left, and the second to assail it in front, 



Prome, from tho Iloiglitu. -From a sketi;li by Lieuteuant Willoiigli>)y, Bengal Artillery. 


while the third moved to the eastward. The columns, from marching separ- 
ately over ground covered with marsh and Jungle, could not communicate, and 
lost sight of each otlier. The brigadier airived first. Though he had no 
l^reaching-guns, and knew nothing of the other columns, he rushed on to force 
an entrance into the works. This precipitation cost him his life. After he had 
lallen, and most of the other officers were disabled by the murderous fire of 
the enemj", the assailants were compelled to retreat, pursued to within nine 
miles of Prome. The second column was not more fortunate, and after {Ittack- 
ing a strong stockade, the fire from which nearly annihilated the advance, 
retired with so much precipitation that they were obliged to abandon their 
wounded. The third column escaped disaster by retreating as soon as there 
was reason to believe that the others had failed. The total loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing, exceeded 200. 

The Burmese, greatly encouraged by this success, were confident that under 
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A.T). 1825. the leadership of an old retired veteran, of tlie name of Maha Nemyo, who had 
achieved it for them, they would yet compel the British to abandon Prome. 
A new Bur- To put tliis to the proof, they advanced nearer and nearer, till they were only 
moae leader. ^ Hiilcs distant. Sir Archibald Campbell was in hopes of turning their 
new confidence to account, and by throwing up earthworks and entrench- 
ments, as if be were afraid of an attack, endeavoured to tempt them to become 
the assailants. The Burmese, however, were not to be allured from their usual 
mode of fighting, and continued to make their approaches with such an union 
of caution and perseverance, that it became necessary for the British once 
more to assume the offensive. Accordingly, on the 1st of December, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, leaving four native regiments in charge of Prome, marched 
out with the remainder of his foi’ce in two divisions, the one under himself, 
and the other under General Cotton. The second division arriving first, imme- 
diately stormed and carried the works which the enemy had constructed on 
the Nawain, a stream which runs past Prome before joining the Irawadi. 
Within the stockades were found 300 dead, including the veteran Maha 
iiiadeiktt Nemyo. This was by no means the whole of the Burmese loss, for the first 
division having arrived on the opposite bank of the Nawain, as they were 
abandoning the stockades, intercepted them in their flight, and added greatly 
to the slaughter. The enemy’s left having been thus destroyed, the next move- 
ment was directed against their centre at Napadi, where Kye Wungyee (;om- 
manded, and had advantageously stockaded himself on a series of heights. 
These, after the flotilla had sailed up the river, and taken up position Avliicli 
enabled it to throw shells and rockets into the stockades on eitlier bank, were 
gallantly carried by a detachment under Colonel Sale, who, having gained the 
summit without firing a shot, drove the Burmese from their entrenchments, 
and pursued them from hill to hill, till the whole position, embracing an extent 
of two miles, was secured. The enemy’s right, which followed the Irawadi to 
Padong, was still entire, but General Cotton having crossed the river, succeeded, 
without much difficulty, in breaking it up, by carrying the works on the banks, 
and also a strong stockade at some distance in the interior, 
jtonewai uf During this campaign the Burmese had depended much on the aid of tribu- 

negotiationB. . 

tary tribes dwelling to the north of Ava, and known by the common name of 
Shans. These, so long as the cause seemed hopeful, had easily been induced 
to take an active part in the war. The late defeats, however, had completely 
altered their views, and they at once returned to their own country. The 
court of Ava, thus brought again to the brink of ruin, saw no hope of escape 
except in negotiation. On the 2Gth of December, when the British force had 
reached Meaday, and were preparing for a- further advance, a flag of truce 
arrived, with a message from the Burmese commander. It stated that full 
powers had been received from the court to conclude a treaty, and proposed 
that deputies should be sent to arrange the conditions. The British commander 
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consented as before, but in the meantime continued his march in the direction a.d. I820. 
of the capital On the 28th, the Burmese commander sent another message, 
proposing that the commissioners should meet to conclude the treaty on the a dofluiuva 
26tli of January. As the proposal of this distant day was accompanied with a uutod, but 
l equest for an interim suspension of hostilities, it was evident that nothing 
but delay was contemplated, and therefore the utmost concession that could 
he obtained was, that hostilities should be momentarily suspended, to allow 
the commissioners to meet in a boat, which was for that purpose anchored 
in the middle of the river. The meeting took place on the 30th, and aftei* 
a good deal of discussion, which resulted in a considerable modification of the 
terms originally proposed, the definitive treaty was formally executed on the 
3d of January, 1826. The result was as before. To give time for ratifica- 
tion, and on a promise that the British prisoners would be immediately sent 
down from Ava, and a first instalment of the pecuniary compensation paid, a. 
short armistice was agreed to. It vriiB to terminate on the 18th of January, 
and on the day immediately preceding, a deputation arrived. They brought 
neither the ratified treaty, nor the money, nor the prisoners, and simply 
i-equested a prolongation of the time. This was at once declined, and on the 
1 8th, a British deputation proceeded to the Burmese camp, to ofier the option 
of either returning the ratified treaty, or of evacuating the entrenchments at 
Melloon, situated across the river, directly opposite to the British camp at 
Patanagoh, by sunrise on the 20th. As they could not or would not comply 
with either alternative, hostilities recommenced. 

During]: the armistice the Burmese, while pretending strictly to observe its 
conditions, had secretly strengthened their works and obtained reinforcements, 
and they now stood ready with an army of nearly 20,000 men to contend once 
more for victory. On the 1 9th the British batteries opened their fire, and the 
troops having crossed under cover of it, in two divisions, the one above and the 
other below, the Burmese hardly waited to be attacked, and made off with 
such celerity that it was in vain attempted to intercept their retreat. Within 
the works were found a great number of guns, and large supjdies of ammunition 
and grain. Though thus again defeated with an ease which must have convinced 
the Burmese of their utter inability to continue the contest, the terms demanded, 
and more especially the payment of money, was felt by them to be so humili- 
ating, that when a military chief came forward and pledged himself to expel 
the invaders, he was eagerly listened to. The utmost force which could now 
be assembled did not exceed 10,000 men, but these seemed quite sufficient to 
the boasting chief Zay-ya-thuyan, alias Nuring Phuring, Prince of Sunset,'’ 
who, attributing all previous disasters to the incompetence of the commanders, 
assured the king that lie might confidently calculate on very different results. 

His Burmese majesty must have felt somewhat doubtful on the subject, since, at 
the very time when the Prince of Sunset was invested with the chief command, 
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A D. 1826 . an attempt was made to renew the negotiations, by employing as deputies for 
“ that purpose Mr. Price, an American missionary resident at Ava, and Mr. Snod- 
grass, the surgeon of the Royals, who had been taken prisoner. 

New tactics The Bi itisli army, continuing its advance, arrived on the 8th of February 
cf Sunset, witliiu fivc luiles of Pagahm, an ancient city, which boasted of having been 
the capital of tlie Burman emjiire during the period of its greatest prosperity. 
Behind its brick wall, though ruinous, the Prince of Sunset might have found 
good cover, had he not disdained all tactics that savoured of timidity. Instead 
of entrenching himself within stockades, according to the Burmese mode of 
fighting, he had drawn up his army in the open field, and along the sides of a 
pathway loading through a thicket of prickly jungle Indeed, what had he to 
fear if lie was the consummate warrior he believed himself to be, while his force 
was at least tenfold more numerous than that opposed to him? Owing to tlie 
absence of two regiments employed in foraging, Sir Archibald Campbell could 
not muster more than 1300 fighting men. With this small body he moved to the 
attack on the morning of the 9th of February, and with very little difficulty 
cleared the field. Nuring Phuring hastened off* with such rapidity that he was 
the first to bear to Ava the tidings of his own defeat. The object of all this 
haste was to solicit a new army, with which he would at once return and expel 
the invaders, but the court had had enough of him, and not satisfied with 
driving him contumeliousl 3 ^ from the presence, put him to death that very 
evening 

Negoti/ilioiis The omplo3"merit of the Prince of Sunset had been the last effort of despair, 
and it soon became evident that the resources of the Burmese empire were 
insufficient to prevent a mere handful of British soldiers from penetrating 500 
miles into the interior of the country, and compelling the capital to surrender 
to them at discretion. After halting five daj^s at Pagahm, Sir Archibald 
Campbell resumed his march, and had arrived at Yandaboo, within sixty miles 
of Ava, when negotiators arrived in the persons of two Bui'mese ministers and 
the two American missionaries, Messrs. Price and Judson. As a proof of the 
sincerity of the court they were accompanied by a number of liberated prisoners, 
and brought with them twenty-five hics of rupees (£250,000) as the first pecu- 
niary instalment. The terms having been previously airanged, nothing remained 
Conclusion but to givc cfFect to them by a regular treaty. This was concluded, without 

of treat V. o • 

giving rise to the least discussion, on the 24th of February, and ratified without 
any unnecessary delay. The treaty consisted of eleven articles, but after the 
incidental notice already taken of them, a full recapitulation would be super- 
fluous. Aracan and the Tenasserim provinces were ceded in perpetuity to the 
British government, and the King of Ava renounced all right to interfere with 
Assam, Jyntra, and Kachar. The crore of rupees, declared to be not merely in 
indemnification of the expenses of the war, but ‘fin proof of the sincere disposi- 
tion of the Burmese government to maintain the relations of peace and amity 
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between the two nations,” was to be paid by four equal instalments — the fii^st 
immediately, the second in a hundred days, the third at the end of a year, and 
the fourth at the expiry of two years. On the first payment the Biitish army 
was to retire to Bangoon, and on the second to quit the Burmese dominions. 
Each state was to receive an accredited minister from the other, and a com- 
mercial treaty was to be framed on principles of reciprocal advantage. 

Tlie Burmese war was never cordially sanctioned by the home authorities. 
The expense at which it was carried on was enoiTnous, and the acquisitions of 
territory secured by it, though they have proved far more valuable than wa.s at 
one time anticipated, must still be considered a dear purchase. The propriety 
of the war cannot be determined merely by counting the cost, and balancing 
the pi’ofit and loss. The Burmese were certainly bent on war, and every con- 
cession that could have been made to them would have been followed by some 
new demand. In point of fiict they did ultimately lay claim to districts lying 
within the ancient recognized limits of Bengal, and nothing but the series of 
severe lessons which they received after hostilities commenced, sufficed to con- 
vince tliem that they were not the invincible WiU‘rior.s whom they had vainly 
imagined themselves to be. A Burmese war, therefore, however little to bo 
desired on its own account, was sooner or later inevitable, and the Indian 
govemment which undertook it have a sufficient vindication in the fact that 
they only j'iolded to a necessity which was laid upon them. For the mode of 
conducting the war the}'' and the commander to whom they intrusted it were 
strictly i-esponsible, and it is here that the blame lies, 'fhey cairied it on 
without any regular plan, committed gi’oss blunders, from which careful inquiry, 
previously made, would have saved them, and incurred enormous expense ami 
loss of life from scattering their forces instead of concentrating them, and en- 
gaging in wild expeditions without any reasonable prospect of an adecpiate 
result. 
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T was scarcely to Le expected tliat when the predatory system was 
su]i})rossed, India would at once subside into a state of complete tran- 
quillity. The multitudes who had pursued rapine as a trade, though 
unable any longei* to practise it in large and regularly organized 
bands, were ready to avail themselves of every source of disturbance; 
and not a lew <.)f the native princes, while they were pleased with the security 
which they enjoyed under British protection, were dissatisfied with the sacri- 
fices of independence at which it liad been purchased. To the larger states the 
loss ol* territory and the humiliation which they had suftered were still more 
galling, and nothing but the fear of subjecting themselves to more fatal 
disasters deterred them from once more hazarding a contest. British supremaej^ 
was thus lecognized and submitted to from necessity, not choice; and any 
events which schemed to promise an opportunity of subverting it were hailed 
with delight. Burmese war gave full scope for the indulgence of these 

feelings. The natives of India entertained the most extravagant ideas of the 
strength and ])rowess of the Burmese. Not only were they known to be capable 
of bringing powerful aiTOies into the field, but they were als<> supposed to be 
in possession of magical arts by which they could render themselves invulnera- 
ble. The effect of these notions on the sepoys has already been seen. The 
order to prepare for marching to the seat of war became the signal for wholesale 
desertion, and in one case was followed by a mutiny, which, if it had not been 
speedily sujq)ressed by force, would probably have spread over the whole of the 
native army of Bengal. It is hence easy to understand how a geneial feeling of 
restlessness and disc^ontent gradually displayed itself in |)roportion as the 
country began to be bared of troops, in order to meet the demands of a foreign 
war, aUd how every rumour of disaster confirmed the belief that the British, in 
encountering tlie Burmese, were rushing blindly on their own destruction. 
Altogether apart from the Burmese war there were many causes of disturbance 
at work, and when to these this war was added, the only wonder is that the overt 
acts to which tliey led were not more numerous and of a more formidable 
description. Some of these which inteiTupted the internal tranquillity of India 
during Earl Amherst’s administration will now be mentioned. 
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In the north-west, among the protected Sikh st^es, a religione iriendicant 
announced his advent as Kali, the last of the Hindoo avatars, for the purpose 
of putting an end to the reign of foreigners. The supposed desirableness of tlie 
event sufficed to produce a general expectation of it; and though the precaution 
had been taken to arrest the mendicant, and he was paying the penalty of his 
imposture in prison wheij the day appointed for the advent arrived, a riotous 
multitude assembled, and were not dispersed till military force was employed. 
In the same quarter a predatory leader having assembled a large band of fol- 
lowers made himself master of the fort of Kunjawa, at no great distance from 
Saharanpoor, assumed the title of rajah, and began to levy contributions on the 
surrounding districts. Numbers flocked to him from all quarters, and the 
insurrection was assuming a regularly organized form, when a body of troops, 
collected with some difficiilty, marched against his stronghold, and succeeded 
in dislodging him after 150 of liis followers had been slain. At some distance 
to the south-west, on the borders of Rajpootana, and even in the vicinity of 
Dellii, the Mewattees and Bhattees, and other bands of plunderers, taking advan- 
tage of the withdrawal of the troops which had overawed them, resumed their 
depredations, and carried them on to such an extent that for a short time the 
communication with Delhi was interrupted, and order was not restored till an 
increase of military force had been obtained. At Calpee on the Jumna, about 
fifty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, a refractory jaghirdar of the Rajah of Jaloun 
suddenly appeared with a considerable body of horse and foot, and after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to seize the fort, containing an amount of j)ublic treasure, plun- 
dered and set fire to the town. In Malwah various sinister rumours were circu- 
lated, and it was even represented that owing to tlie difficulties of the Biirinese 
war the British were about to retire altogether from Central India. It was pro- 
bably owing in part to these absurd mmours that in one locality a rising was 
oiganized, and that in the vicinity of Boorhanpoor, among tlie jungles which 
extend to the north of the Taptee, between Aseerghur and Ellichpoor, Sheikh 
Dalla, an old Pindaree leader, collected a strong body of horse and foot, and did 
serious mischief before he was effectually checked. Tlie Bheels too began again 
to grow troublesome, and were with difficult}^ restrained from resuming their 
jiredatory habits. 

Still farther to the south, in the Mahratta country, some serious disturb- 
ances occurred. Kittoor, situated to the east of the Portuguese territory of Coa, 
and to the north-west of Darwar, was, with the adjoining district, held uncler the 
Company. On the death of the chief without childi’en, in September, 1 824, the 
grant was understood to have lapsed, but the natives, who had previously been 
intrusted with the management of the district, being unwilling to relinquisli 
it, endeavoured to secure its continuance, by alleging that the chief, previous 
to his death, authorized his wife and his mother to adopt a son for him. In 
accordance witli this pretended injunction a boy very distantly related to bis 
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family was brought forward and recognized as his successor. Tlie whole pro- 
ceeding was informal. The adoption to be valid ought to have taken place 
during the chief s lifetime, and at all events no subse(iuent steps ought to have 
been taken witliout the sanction of the paramount power. On these grounds, 
and also because he believed that the real object of the proceedings was to 
favour the ambition of a faction, and carry off the accumulated treasure of the 
late chief, to the detriment of his widow, Mr. Thackeray, the British collector, 
refused to recognize the new arrangements, and in the meantime, while waiting 
instructions from Bombay, took possession of the treasure, and assumed the 
management of the district. No opposition was offered, and in order to prevent 
tlie treasure within the fort from being clandestinely carried off, it was sealed 
up and a guard placed over it. The collector, with his two assistants, was 
encamped without the fort with an escort consisting of a company of native horse- 
artillery and a company of native infentry, and on the 23d of October, on sending 
as usual to relieve the guard over the treasure, was astonished to learn that the 
gates had been shut, and that all admission was refused. On the spur of tlie 
moment an attempt was made to force an entrance and issued in a lamentable 
disaster. The collector and the two officers commanding the escort were killed, 
another British officer was wounded, and the two assistants being taken jirisoners, 
were carried into the fort and detained as a kind of hostages. This revolt, 
apparently trivial in itself, ficqiiired importance from the general excitement 
Avhich it produced, and the obvious syinj^athy of the surrounding population 
with the insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to lose no time in arr*esting 
the insurrectionary sjiirit, and a large body of troops under Colonel Deacon was 
immediately despatched against Kittoor. Though the garrison must have seen 
from the first that their case was desperate, they refused to suirender, and only 
yielded at last after the batteries had opened and effected a practicable breach. 

At Kolapoor, the capital of another Mahratta territory, situated among the 
Western Ghauts, the disturbance was of a still more serious character. The 
rajah, boasting a direct descent from Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, had a high idea of his own importance, and where he imagined he had 
a right, thought himself entitled, without consulting any other power, to take 
his own mode of enforcing it. Acting on this view he made a claim of supre- 
macy over the district of Kagal, in possession of Hindoo Row, a brother-in-law 
of Scindia, and when the claim was disputed marched a body of troops into 
the dii^trict and took forcible possession of it. Scindia, offended at tliis ti‘eat- 
ment of his near relative, applied to the British government on the subject, and 
complained with some show of justice, that while his own hands were tied up by 
a treaty which did not allow him to interfere, the Rajah of Kolapoor was allowed 
to deprive others of rights which were as good as his own, and thus virtually 
set the paramount power at defiance. This non-interference on the part of the 
government produced its usual fruits, and the rajah, finding his first encroach- 
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merits unchallenged, proceeded to make them on a more extensive scale. The A.n. isu. 
next object of his attack was a zemindar, holding partly of the Rajah of Sat- 
tarah and partly of the Bombay presidency. Even this did not satisfy him, and 
lie was soon seen at the head of a body of 6000 horse and foot, and a brigade ofKoiapn)* 
of artillery, plundering and levying contributions. The Bombay government, 
who had hitherto shown the greatest reluctance to interfere, became convinced 
at last that it had become indispensable, and sent a detachment, before which 
the rajah retired to liis capital. His cowardice appears to have been as great 
as his arrogance, and he at once professed submission. A treaty was accord- 
ingly made by which he renounced all claim to the territories which he liad 
seized, agreed to pay compensation for the depredations he had committed, and 
became restricted to the employment of a limited number of troops. As soon 
as the withdrawal of the detachment relieved him from his more immediate 
alarm, he forgot all these stipulations, and began again to jnirsue a course 
which made it necessary to bind him by still more stringent obligations. The 
consequence was that British garrisons were stationed in his forts of Kolapoor 
and Panala, and he lost even the semblance of independencje. 

Some disturbances which took place in Outch towards the end of 1 824 of 

1 • • 1 • 1 r* I * 111 J»attei *8 ill 

derive importance chiefly irom the encouragement given to them by the Ameers cutdi an.i 
of Sciiide, who were again feeling their way, and watching an opportunity of 
eftecting a long meditated conquest. The despatch of strong reinforcements 
from Bombay under Colonel Napier, and the successful tennination of the 
Burmese war, convinced the Ameers that, at least for the present, their safest 
course was to keep the peace. In another quainter not yet mentioned tlie 
disturbance was not so easily suppressed, and led to results of greater historical 
importance than any that have yet been mentioned. The treaty which was 
made with the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, after Lord Lake had failed in four successive 
attempts to storm his capital, had been faithfully observed on both sides, and 
the relations between the two governments had long been of the most friendly 
description. In 1824 the reigning rfijali, Baldeo Sing, feeling his own life to be 
]>recarious, was anxious to secure the succeasion to his son Bui want Sing, who 
was then a minor. Under ordinary circumstances he could not have doubted 
that this sou, whose legitinificy was undisput»ed and indisputable, would succeed, 
but he had a nephew, Durjan Sal, whose ambitious designs filled him with the 
greatest alarm, and it occurred to him that the most eflectual method of frus- 
trating these designs would be to place his son under the immediate protection 
of the British government. With this view he applied to Sir David Ochterlony, 
the British resident at Delhi, and induced him to invest Bulwant Sing with a 
khelat or honorary dress, in recognition of his being the apparent heir. This 
ceremony wjis performed in the beginning of 1824, and about twelve months 
after the succession opened by the death of Baldeo Sing. 

Bulwant Sing, who was then only about six years of age, was immediately 
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recognized as rajah, while his maternal uncle Bam Batan Sing, acting as his 
guardian, conducted the government. This arrangement had scarcely subsisted 
for a month, when Durjan Sal justified all the suspicions which the late rajah 
had entertained of him, by gaining over the soldiers, forcing his way into the 
citadel, slaying Bam Batan Sing, and gaining possession of the person of the 
young rajah. Sir David Ochterlony, holding these proceedings to be equivalent 
to an usurpation of supreme authority, immediately issued a proclamation to 
the Jats, denouncing Duijan Sal as an usurper, and calling upon them to 
support their legitimate sovereign, in whose cause he would soon appear at 
the head of a British force. This decided step was so far effectual that Durjan 
Sal, who was suspected of a design of clearing his way to the throne by the 
murder of the rajah, professed to have no other intention than to act as regent 
during his minority. This office, iiccording to his own account, he had accepted 
in accordance with the wishes of the whole tribe, whom Bam Batan Sing’s 
tyrannical conduct had disgusted. This explanation, though plausible, was not 
deemed satisfactory, and on his declining either to visit the British cantonments 
or intrust tlie young rajah to British custody, Sir David Ochterlony hastily 
assembled a considerable force, with the determination of at once marching 
against Bhurtj)Oor. These warlike preparations were suddenly arrested by a 
letter from tlie governor-general in council, condemning them in terms so 
unmeasured, that Sir David Ochterlony felt he had no alternative but to resign. 
The abrupt prohibition of an expedition which it seemed impossible to delay 
without a sacrifice both of honour and sound policy, cut him to the heart, and 
he died shortly after at Meerut, complaining loudly to the last of the harsh 
manner in which he had been virtually dismissed. He had served the Com])any 
faitlifully and with distinguished ability for fifty years, and it is therefore 
impossible not to I'egret that his retirement, which, owing to his inci*easing 
infirmities, had doubtless become expedient, was effected by means which gave 
it all the appearance of an intended disgrace. The public immediately testified 
tlieir sense of his merits by the erection of a monument to him in Calcuttfi, 
and government gave all the compensation which was now in their power, by 
issuing, on the 28th of July, 1825, a general order, highly eulogistic of his 
talents, diplomatic as well as military, and directing, ‘‘as an especial testi- 
mony '' of high respect for his services, and “ as a public demonstration of 
sorrow for his demise,’’ that minute guns, to the number of sixty-eight, corre- 
sponding with his age, should be fired from the ramparts of Fort-William. 

It is rather singular that the principle of non-interference, for the main- 
tenance of which government had been so resolute when Sir David Ochterlon 3 ^’s 
military preparations called fortli their censure, was afterwards expressly 
abandoned. The inconsistency, however, becomes less glaring on considering 
that the opposite decisions were given under different circumstances. When 
Sir David Ochterlony determined to use force, the means of negotiation were 
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not apparently exhausted. Durjan Sal was aspiring professedly to nothing a.d. 1825. 
more than the regency, and seemed willing to come under an engagement to 
retire as soon as the rajah should attain majority. This was probably mere 
pretence, but as he seemed to be countenanced by the leading chiefs among the Further pro- 
Jats, it was not unreasonably considered impolitic, if not quixotic, to enter into uu^aifs^ 
a new war wliich threatened to be formidable, for the purpose of forcing a new 
government upon a people who were living in tolerable tranquillity under the 
one actually existing. But a very short time had sufficed to give the case an 
entirely new aspect. Durjan Sal, on learning that the British military prepara- 
tions had been countermanded, had thrown oft* the mask, and intimated that 
inste«ad of being satisfied with the regency he now claimed possession as legal 
lieir. He had been adopted, he said, by a previous rajah, and had therefore a 
preferable title. At the same time that he put forth this new claim he showed 
that nothing but force would compel' him to abandon it, and military adveii- 
turei*s began to flock from all quarters to Bhurtpoor, as a common rendezvous 
where they might hope to be soon actively employed. The apparent unanimity 
which at one time prevailed among the Jats themselves had also been destroyed. 

Madhoo Sing, a younger brotlier of Durjan Sal, after supporting him in all his 
])roceedings, liad suddenly separated from him and made himself master of 
Deeg, and it was becoming obvious that there would soon be no alternative 
between forcible interference and the toleration of a state of anarchy which 
could hardly fail to extend to other native states. 

Under these circumstances the whole (luestion was submitted to Sir Chailes Thonwessity 

. of HritiwU 

Metcalfe, who had been summoned from Hyderabad, where he was resident, interference, 
to succeed Sir David Ochterlony at Delhi. He was one of a band of able 
diplomatists who had received their first training under the Marquis of 
Wellesley, and had ever since been strenuous supporters of the Indian policy 
whicli that great statesman inaugurated. The view which the favourite })upil 
of such a master would give could hardly be doubtful. It is thus explained in 
a very able paper which he drew up on the occasion: — “We have, by degrees, 
become the paramount state of India, Although we exercised the powers of 
this supremacy in many instances before 1817 , we have used and asserted them 
iiKjre generally since the existence of our influence by the events of that and 
tlie following year. It then became an established principle of our policy to 
maintain trampiillity among all the states of India, and to prevent the anarchy 
and misrule which were likely to disturb the general peace. Sir John 
Malcolm s proceedings in Malwah were governed by this principle, as well as 
those of Sir David Ochterlony. In the case of succession to a principality, it 
seems clearly incumbent on us, with reference to tliat principle, to refuse to 
acknowledge any but the lawful successor, as otherwise we should throw the 
Weight of our power into the scale of usurpation and injustice. Our influence 
is too pervading to admit of neutrality, and sufl'erance would operate as 
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support.” The application of these principles to the case in question was 
sufficiently obvious. “We are bound not by any positive engagement to the 
Bhurtpoor state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty as supreme 
guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, to maintain the right of Rajah 
Bulwant Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor, and we cannot acknowledge any other 
pretender. This duty seems to me so imperative that I do not attach any 
[)eculiar importance to the late investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have been equally bound without that 
ceremony, which, if we had not been under a pre-existing obligation to main- 
tain the rightful succession, would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment.” With regard to the regency and the two brothers Durjan 
Sal and Madhoo Sing, the competing claimants for the office, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe did not think that any final decision was yet required, but his present 
conviction was thus expressed: “We are not called upon to support either 
brother; and if we must act by force it would seem to be desirable to banish both,’" 
Negotiation might yet jnove effectual, and was undoubtedly the most desirable 
mode of settlement ; but if recourse to arms should become necessary, thei’e 
would “not be wanting sources of consolation,"’ since “a display and rigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would be likely to bring back men’s 
minds in that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture of Bhurtpoor, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, by the 
1 ‘emoval of the liitlierto unfaded im])ressions caused by our former failure, than 
any other event tliat can be conceived.” 

Tlie above extracts from the opinion given by Sir Charles Metcalfe, are the 
more important from their having practically decided the (|uestion, and made a 
convert of the governor-general. “ I have hitherto,"" said Earl Amherst, 
“ entertained the opinion that our interference with other states should be 
limited to cases of positive injury to the honourable Comjjany, or of immediate 
danger thereof. In that opinion 1 have reason to believe that 1 am not sup* 
ported by the servants of the honourable Company most competent to judge 
of its interests, and best acquainted with the circumstances of this country: 1 
should therefore have hesitated in acting upon my own judgment in opposi- 
tion to others ; but I am further free to confess that my own opinion has under- 
gone some change, and that I am disposed to think that a system of non-inter- 
ference, which a])pears to have been tried and to have failed in 1800, would 
be tried with less probability of success, and would be exposed to more signal 
failure, after the events wdiich Imve occuiTed, and the policy which has been 
pursued during the last nineteen or twenty j^ears. A much greater degree of 
interference than was foimerly called for, appears to have resulted from the 
situation in which we were placed by the pacification of 1818. It might be a 
hazardous experiment to relax in the exercise of that paramount authority 
which our extended influence in Malwah and Rajpootana specially has imposed 
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upon us. Applying tliese general principles to tlie particular cases before us, a.d. 1825. 
and believing that without direct interference on our part, there is a probability 
of very extended disturbances in the Upper provinces, I am prepared, in the 
first place, to maintain, by force of arms if necessary, the succession of Bulwant 
Sing to the raj of Bhurtpoor.’" 

As the members of the supreme council had previously been in favour of Resolntioii 
a decided policy, the above conversion of tlie governor-general removed the supranc 
only obstacle to its immediate adoption, and the views of all the members were 
substantially embodied in the following resolution: — “Impressed with a full 
conviction that the existing disturbances 
at Bhurtpoor, if not speedily quieted, will 
])roduce general commotion and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Uj)per 
India, and feeling convinced that it is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the 
])aramount power and conservators of the 
jmblic peace, to interfere for the preven- 
tion of these evils, and that these evils 
will be best prevented by the mainten- 
ance of the succession of the rightful heir 
to the raj of Bhurtpoor, whilst such a 
course will be in strict consistency with 
the uniform practice and policy of the 
British government in all analogous cases, 
the governor-general in council resolves 
that authority be conveyed to Sir Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe to accomplish the 
above object, if practicable, by expostula- 
tion and' remonstrance, and should tliese 
fail, by a resort to measures of force.” 

Ill accordance with this resolution, negotiation was finst attempted, but as there a British 
was little probability of its success, military preparations were carried on with jHjrtrs befoni 
great activitj^, and after Sir Charles Metcalfe, despairing of an amicable settle- **‘*”**^^’®‘'*^ 
inent, had, on the 25th of November, 1825, issued a proclamation denouncing 
the pretensions of Dinjaii Sal, and declaring tlie determination of the British 
government to support the rightful prince, Lord Combermere, now commander- 
in-chief, prepared to move against Bliurtpoor at the head of an army of about 
21,000 men, consisting of two regiments of European, and six of native cavalry, 
together with Skinner s irregular horse, and of three regiments of European, 
and sixteen of native infantry, with strong , detachments of horse and foot, 
artillery and pioneers, and a battering train of above a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance. The force of the garrison of Bhurtiioor was supposed to be numeri- 
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cally equal to that of tlie besiegers. The Britisli army, marching in two divi- 
sions, which had assembled at Agra and Madura — the former under General 
Jasper Nicolls, and the latter under General Thomas Reynell — started on the 
Wi and 8th December, and were soon across the Bhurtpoor frontier. On the 
10th, the Madura division moved toward the north-west, keeping considerably 
to the north of the fort, and screened from view by an intervening forest, and 
arrived in the vicinity of the Motee Jheel, from which tlie ditch which sur- 
]*ounded the fort derived its supply of water. At the former siege by Lord 
Lake, the failure of one of these attacks was attributed to a sudden and 
unexpected increase of the water, by opening the sluices of the Jheel. 
The possibility of such an occurrence was now happily prevented by sending 
forward a column, which, by gaining and retaining possession of the embank- 
ment and sluices of the Jheel, prevented the enemy from drawing any Avater 
from it. The consequence was, that throughout the siege the ditch continued 
almost dry, and thus relieved the besiegers from Avhat might have proved 
one of their most serious difficulties. 

An account of the situation and defences of Bhurtpoor liaving been given 
on the occasion of the former siege, it is only necessary here to repeat, that it 
stood in a ])lain somewliat rugged towards the west, covered an area of about 
five miles in circuit, and was inclosed by a broad and deep ditch, from th(‘ 
inner edge of which rose a thick and lofty wall of sun-burned clay, flanked by 
thirty-five turreted bastions. The citadel occupied a height towering ahovtj 
the rest of the town, and was inclosed by a ditch 150 feet wide and 50 dee]>. 

As the extent of the fortifications made it impossible comjdetcly to invest 
the place, the first division took up a position which, resting on tlje Jheel on 
the north-west, extended along the northern face; the second division, connected 
with the left of the first, fronted the eastern face. Tlie southern and western 
faces were thus left nearly open, but by means of posts gradually established 
beyond the southern and western faces, and in communication with each other, 
the admission of reinforcements as well as the escape of .the gamson was in a 
groat measure prevented. The points selected for attack were a ravelin a little 
to the east of a princij^al gateway on the north-eastern face, and a bastion on 
the eastern face, which, jutting out from the ramparts by a narrow neck, received 
the name of the Long-necked Bastion. On the 23d of December ground was 
broken for the purpose of making regular approaches towards these two points, 
and on the 24*tli the batteries which had been erected began to play upon 
them. At first a brisk lire was kei)t up by the gari-ison, and bodies of horse 
and foot made desultory attempts to interrupt the progress of the siege, but in 
proportion as the batteries were advanced and established an overpowering fire, 
the enemy’s guns were withdra\yi from the outer works, and the besiegers suf- 
fered little interruption wljile they continued for several days a heavy fire of 
shot and shells from forty-eight battering guns and thirty-six mortars. Tlie 
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effect produced, however, was not satisfactory. The clay ramparts stood the a.d. i 826 . 
fire better than if they had been built of solid masonry, and though considera- 
ble breaches both to the right and left had been made, the engineers refused to 
report them practicable. The mode of attack was therefore changed, and afbc^r 
tlie trenches had been brought close to the counterscarp of the ditch, tlic process 
of breaching by mines instead of batteries was adopted. By the 8th of January 
four mines were sprung, one of them under the cavalier and curtain of the 
north-eastern angle; and though the effect produced was still aJiort of what had 
been anticipated, the dilapidation produced was sufficient to show tliat perse- 
verance in mining could hardly fail to succeed. On the 1 1 th and 1 2th mines 
were carried across the ditch and beneath the ramparts, and on the 1 6th tlie 
mine beneath the Long-necked Bastion was sprung with complete success. Tlie Hiiurtiv^^.r 

. 1 1 taken l»y 

garrison made some attempts to countermine and also to repair tlie breaches. Btorm. 
in tlie former they completely failed, and in the latter were exposed to such a 
tremendous fire from the batteries that their success was very jiartial. The 
assault was now at hand. It was fix'od for the 18th, and was to commence on 
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a very appropriate signal — the explosion of a mine whicli liad been driven under 
the N.E.E. cavalier, and charged with nearly a ton weight of gunpowder. The 
effect was tremendous, and proved fatal even to some of the assailants as they 
stood read}’’ in the trenches. After a momentary pause, pi’oduced by this, acci- 
dent, the storming party rushed forward in two columns, and were speedily on 
the summit of the main breaches on the riglit and left. Though the enemy made 
a resolute defence it soon proved unavailing, and the assailants, as soon as the 
lirst struggle was over, completed the capture with a loss of about 000 men. 
The loss of the garrison in killed and wounded was estimated at 1 4,000. 

During the storm strong bodies of horse and foot attempted to escape by 
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the western gates. Most of them were cut down or captured by the cavalry. 
Among the prisoners thus taken was Durjan Sal, with his wife and two sons. 
He was fortliwith sent off as a state prisoner to Allahabad. On the 19th of 

January, Lord Combermere and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe entered the citadel, and on the 
following day they performed the ceremony 
of placing the young rajah on the tlirone. 
The principal widow of the late rajah, ap- 
j)omted nominal regent, was intrusted witli 
the custody of Ids person, while the govern- 
ment was committed to two ministers, who 
were to administer it under the control of 
a British resident specially api)ointed to 
Bhurtpoor. Madlioo Sing, the brother of 
Durjan Sal, immediately made his submis- 
sion, and retired from Deeg to live within 
the British territories on a liberal [lension. 
By the capture of Bhurtpoor a stain which 
had long rested on flie British arms was re- 
moved, and the hopes of a future rising, which its supposed impregnability had 
fostered in several of the native states, w^ere extinguished. As it was not 
impossible, however, that it might again have become a rallying point for the 
disaffected, its fortifications were dismantled. The expediency of this proceediiig 
cannot be questioned; but since the British government were j)rofessedly acting, 
not for themselves, but for an ally, it sounds rather strange to hear that one of 
the first things they did after reinstating him in liis capital, was to render it inca- 
]iable of defence. In another respect the conduct of the captors was still less 
justifiable: “Our plundering here under the name of prize,'’ writes Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “has been very disgraceful, and has tarnislied our w^elhearned honour. 
Until 1 get rid of the [)rize agents I cannot re-establish the sovereignty of the 
j^oung rajah, whom we came professedly to protect, and have been plundering 
to his last lotah since he fell into our hands.’"* 

There was still one other quarter in which the paramount authority of the 
British government had been called in question. The Rajah of Macherry, or tis 
he is usually called, the Rajah of Ulwar, from his capital, situated sixty miles 
W.N,W. of Bhurtpoor, having died, leaving an illegitimate son and a nephew, 
both in nonage, his succession w^as disputed by their respective partizans. Ulti- 


Sd.VKR lioWlJAll OK UiTlUAN Sal,* the XlHurjier of 
Mysore. — In the Museum of tlie Kwt Inditi Cotnpuiiy. 


* This is niaJe of tliin plates of silver, very beauti- curious from being in the shape of a crested bird 

fully wrought, fixed on the exterior of a wooden with outstretched wings. The body, liead, and out- 

framing. The bottom of the howdah is of open cane- side of the wings are covered with silver, the under- 
work, and the sides are covered with crimson silk, side of the latter being lined with crimson flowered 

of which material also are made the cushions. The silk. 

canopy is of extremely ungainly form, but is very * Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe, vol. ii. p 155. 
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inately, as neither had a decided ascendency, a compromise was effected, by a n. i 82 «. 
which Benee Sing, the nephew, became nominal rajah, and Bulwant Sing, the 
son, was to administer the government on attaining majority. Till then Ahmed 
Bnksh Khan, the nabob of a neighbouring district under Britisli protection, was in uiwur. 
to be his guardian. The peace produced by this compromise was not lasting. 

As soon as tlie youths grew up their mutual claims were revived, and a civil 
war began again to rage. In 1824, the nephew, Benee Sing, gained a decided 
ascendency, and Viecame real as well as nominal rajah, the son, Bulwant Sing, 
retii'ing upon a jagliire. Shortly after an attem])t was inade to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, and the assassin being seize<l, confessed that ho had been 
(‘mployed by Mulha, the rajah’s minister and favourite, and some other leading 
members of his court. Ahmed Buksh Khan, being prohibited by treaty with 
the Bi-itish from redressing himself, applied to tliem for ]n’oto(*dion, and a 
demand was thtTefore made upon the rajah to seize the persons accused, and 
send them to Delhi for trial. He at first made a show of comjdiance hy ])]acing 
tlie parties in nominal eonfinernent, hnt soon threw off the Tna.sk, took Muiha 
into greater favour tlian before, and when remonstrated with hj^ the resident at 
Delhi, maintained, not without jdansibility, that as an indojicndent )>rince Ik* 
alone was entitled to try his subjects for any ciimes alleg(*d to have been eom- 
mitted by them. To give effect to this view, and vshow that notliing l>ut force 
would compel him to abandon it, he strengthened the defences of his ca.jiital, 
began to collect troops, and cntere<l into communications with disaffected parties, 
and more especially with Durjan Sal, at Bhurtjioor. The capture of this cele- 
brated stronghold filled him with dismaj^ and he no sooner liear<l that the 
victorious army which achieved it was aliout to march against him tlian he 
liastened to make his submission, hy sending off the parties accused as instiga- 
tors of the attempted ass<assi nation of Ahmed Bnksh Khan to take their trial 
at Delhi, releasing Bulwant Sing from the jirison in whicli he had confined 
him, and, moreover, ceding t <7 him one-half of tlie teiritory whicih Sir George 
Harlow, when he was foolishly squaudei'ing away the conquests of the Marquis 
of Wellesley, liad bestowed on tlie Row Rajah of Maclierry. 

All open liostiliti<‘S throughont India having now ceased, l<]ail Amherst, visit of 

^ ^ , gtfvornor- 

who had intimated his intention to resign, set out, in the beginning of August, geuemito 
1820, on a tour through the Upper provinces. Gn liis anival at Cawnpoor, on 
the lOtli of November, lie was visited among other native ])r’mces by Ghazee- 
nd-din Hyder, the King of Onde. To return the visit he jiroceeded to Lucknow, 

In the confidential intercourse which ensued, the subject of internal interference 
was again discussed, the king comjilaining of the extent to which Ids legitimate 
Jinthority was appropriated by tlie resident, and insisting tlmt there was 
nothing in the state of tlie country to justify it. On the hoi-ders, the turbulence 
nf some refractory chiefs led to occasional disturbances, hut the whole of the 
territory was, with a few exceptions, cultivated like a garden, and the people 
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were apparently contented. These representations, if well founded, derived much 
additional weight from the conduct of the king, who, though far too much 
under the influence of favourites, male and female, had not only faithfully ful- 
filled his engagenieiits, but repeatedly relieved the embarrassments of the Cal- 
cutta treasury by liberal loans from the hoards of Sadut Ali. In addition to 
the large advances formerly mentioned he had, in the end of 1825, lent the 
tyV>m[)any in perpetuity the sum of £1,000,000 sterling at five per cent, interest, 
and a few months afterwards had increased it by another £500,000. Neither 
Jiis remonsti-ances nor liis loans had the effect of j^roducing any essential change 
ill the British policy, and his grievances, real or imaginary, remained unre- 
dressed when he died in October, 1827, and was succeeded by his oldest son, 
Solimaii Jah, under the title of Nasir-ud-din Hyder. 

Brom Luclcnow the governor-general proceeded to Agra, where he ariived 
in January, 1827. Here he was visited by the various chiefs of Malwah, and 
received missions from Holkar and Sciiidia. The former being still a minor 
was probably thought too young, and the latter was pining away under a 
mortal disease which made it impossible for him to be personally present. The 
teriitories of Holkar, under the able- management of his minister Tantra Jog, 
and the almost absolute control of Mr. Wellesley, tlie British resident, had 
rapidly improved; those of Scindia now enjoyed a degree of tranquillity which 
had long been denied, but in their present extent and resources presented a 
humiliating contrast to what they were thirty years before, during the first 
period of Dowlut Row 8cindia’s reign. He had sometimes dreamed that during 
a period of disaster to the British arms he might yet regain all he had lost, but 
latterly he had becoim? more reconciled to his lot, and sought (compensation for 
disappointed ambition in indolence and luxurious indulgence. He died in 
March, 1827, without heir of his own body, and without having appointed 
any successor; but in accordance with what was supposed to be his wish, a boy 
of eleven years of age, distantly related to his family, was, with the sanction 
t>f the British government, raised to the throne, and placed under the guardian- 
shij) of his favourite wife, Baiza Bai, as regent. 

After a visit to the young Rajah of Bhurtpoor Lord Amherst proceeded to 
Delhi, where he was met by envoys from the different Rajpoot states, and was 
compelled to discuss some questions of precedence witli the Mogul, who would 
fain, ill the midst of his huiiiiliation, have received the governor-general as a 
vassfil, and exacted the homage which he claimed as his superior. The time for 
such mummery had passed away, and before the visit terminated the King of 
Delhi was made perfectly aware that his existence as a territorial sovereign 
liad ceased, and tliat he must henceforth be contented to regard himself as only 
a stipendiary of the Company. From Delhi, Lord Amherst continued his jour- 
ney northward to Simla, which thus, for the first time, became a temporary 
residence for the Governors-general of India. While here, he interchanged 
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friendly missions with Runjeet Sing, and received intelligence of the hostilities ^.n. 1827 . 
which had again broken out between Pema and Russia, and, in consei^uence of 
the continued encroachments of the latter power, excited in certain quarters no 
small alarm for the future safety of our Indian empire. The governor-general 



Simla. — Fnmi a <lrawing by Major bnard. 


(piitted Simla in the end of June on his return to Calcutta. About a week oeaoi of 
afterwards, on the Gth of July 1827 the government of India w\as deprived by > 101110 . *” 
death of one of its most distinguished servants, Sir Thomas Monro, governor of 
Madras. The length of his service and the state of his health had made him 
<lesirous to return home, and by a letter uddi*essed to the <lij-ectors on the 25th 
of September, 1823, he had requested permission to resign in January, 1825. 

The Burmese war comjjelled him to forego his intention, and he exerted his 
utmost energies in foi-warding troops and furnishing supplies. When the war 
terminated, he renewed his rec^uest to be relieved at the earliest period possi- 
ble. His letter was received in September, 182G, but unfortunately no imme- 
<liate steps were taken, and it was only in January, 1827, after neaily four 
months had elapsed, that new governors were in one day appointed to the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay— the Right Hon. S. R. Lusliington to theNwwjrovcT 
former, as successor to Sir Thomas Monro, and Sir John Malcolm to the latter, Madmsana 
as successor to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. More than four montlis 
elapsetl before the new goveiTiors took their departui*e. So far as regarded 
Sir Thomas Monro it was too late. During a visit which lie paid to the dis- 
tricts north of Mysore, in which he had long cand successfully laboured, he was 
seized with cholera, and died at Puteecindah, not far from Gooty. 

The internal administration of Lord Amherst does not require any lengthened 
notice. In Bengal, which was undei- his more immediate superintendence, the 
different juiblic departments were left nearly as he found them ; but both in 
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A.D. isij. Madras <and Bombay most important improvements, of which the chief merit 
belongs to Sir Thomas Monro and Mr. Elphinstone, were introduced. The 

Close of Lord leadiucj object of both those distinguished men was to adapt their reforms to 

Amherst’s o J , . , . . i 

administ^i tlic fceliugs aiid habits of the population, and m particular, to employ native 
' agency wlierever it could be made available, rather as an auxiliary to European 
agency tlian as a substitute for it. The enormous expenditure of the Burmese 
war had greatly embarrassed the Indian finances. Above ten millions sterling 
liad been permanently added to the debt. At the same time, while the charges 
liad increased, the revenues had diminished, so as to leave in 1827-28 a local 
deficit of aV)Ove a million. The account, comparing the close of Lord Amherst’s 
administration with its commencement, stood as follows: In 1822-2-1, i*evenue, 
X28,l ] 8,000 ; charge, :£l 8, 40(),000. In 1 827-28, revenue, X22,808, 000 ; charge, 
.£21,974,000. In 1822- 2:1, debt, X29,:188, 000 ; in 1827-28, debt, X:19,()0G,000. 
The financial jirospect was thus i-atber alarming, but as the increased exjiendi* 
turc bad been occasioned by wars wlucli were happily terminated, there was 
ground to lio])e that by careful economy the temporary embarrassment which 
jiad been jiroduced, would soon disajipear. In Februa.ry, 1828, Earl Amherst, 
owing to the illness of a meiiiber of bis family, sailed for England wdthout 
waiting for tlie arrival of a successor. In the interval, the government was 
administered by Mr. Biitterworth Bayley, who succeeded to it as senior member 
of council. 


OHAPTEIl VIT. 


Loril William BeniiTick ^^jnvt'rnor- general — Kconniiiical and judicial reforms — Opium regulatifujs — Aboli- 
tion <tf Suttt*e — Rights of Cliristian cimvei-ts from Ilindooism — Collision between supreme court 
and government of Bondtay— Settlement of North-western provinces — Measures against ITiuggee — 
Internal di.sturbanci‘s in Assam, TtmasscTiin, Mysore, and CVtorg. 


T last Lord William Beutinck had succeeded in obtaining 
the appointment of governor-general. He bad been abruptly 
deprived in 1807 of the government of Madras by a resolution 
of the directors, wliicb declared, that altbougli the zeal and 
integrity of the present governor, Lord William Beutinck, are 
r^rdwiiimm deserving of the court’s approbation; yet, wlien they consider the unliappy 
events which have taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his lord- 
ship’s administration which have come before them, the court are of opinion 
that it is expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company’s 
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ffovernment, that Lord William Bentiiick should be I’emoved, and he is 
hereby removed accordingly/’ He complained loudly of the treatment, and 
in an appeal to the directors thus expressed himself: ‘ The mutiny at Vellore 
cannot be imputed to me, directly or indirectly. I have been removed from 
my situation, and condemned as an ac- 
complice in measures with wliich I had 
no further concern than to obviate their 
ill conse(iueiices ; my dismissal was 
effected in a manner l^arsh and mortify- 
ing; and the forms which custom has 
prescribed to soften the severit^^ of a mis- 
fortune, at all events sufficiently severe, 
were on this single occasion violated, as 
if for the express purpose of deepening 
my disgrace.” He concluded thus: “1 
liave been severely injured in my cha- 
jMcter and feelings. For these injuries 
I ask reparation, if, indeed, any repara- 
tion can atone for feelings so deeply 
aggrieved, and a character so unjustK’^ william cavkndish bentinck. 

Atler a pic'uie hy Sir Thuiuaa Lauu'iicv. 

(M)mproniised in the eyes of the world. 

In complying with my demands, you will discharge, if I may ventui*e to say so, 
wliat is due no less to your own honour than to mine.” The court answered 
this appeal by long and verbose resolutions, in which, while admitting “ the 
charges original!}' advanced against the conduct of the governor and commancler- 
in-(iliief respecting the violations of caste, to have been, in the sense then attached 
to them, misap{)Iied and defective,” yet, “as the misfortunes which liappened in 
their administration placed their fate under thi) government of public events and 
opinions which the court could not control, so it is not now in their power to 
alter the effects of them/’ In regard to Lord William Bentiiick in i)articular, 
the apology was somewhat amjilified by such expressions as the following : — “But 
in the abruptness of the order of removal the court meant no personal disrespect 
to Lord William Bentiiick, and extremely regret that his feelings have been 
wounded by considering it in that light. They lament that it should have been 
his fate to have his jiublic situation decided by a crisis of such difficult}^ and 
danger as it has been the lot of very few public men to encounter; a crisis wliich 
they have since been happy to find was not produced by intended or actual 
violations of caste, as they are now satisfied that Lord William Bentinck had no 
share in originating the orders which for a time bore that character, and by the 
machinations of enemies working upon the ignorance and prejudices of the 
sepoys, were by them believed to be such violations.” Again: “But in all the 
measures of moderation, clemency, and consideration, recommended by Lord 
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A.i). 1827. William Beiitiuck after tlie mutiny, the court, though not exactly agreeing 
with him in the data from wliich lie reasoned, give him unqualified praise; and 
Loniwiiiiam the uiifortu Date events which separated Lord Willmm Bentinck from 

the service of the Company cannot be recalled, yet the court are happy to bear 
testimony to the u])rightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect to the system of 
the Company, and in many instances, success, with which he acted in the gov- 
tunment of Fort St. George, and to express their best wishes that his valuable 
(pifilities and honourable character may be employed, as they deserve, for the 
benefit of his country.” 

This apology was hy no means satisfaetoiy, and Lord William Bentinck 
was determined not to rest satisfied till he had wiped off the disgi'ace to whicli 
he conceived the directors had unjustly subjected him by their abrupt dismissal. 
For many years afterwards he was employed in the service of his country, boili 
as a soldier and a diplomatist, but his thoughts were stiJl' turned to India., and 
his ambition was to return to it in possession of a higher appointment than 
that of which he had been deprived. Such an a)q)ointment would be the best 
of all modes of reparation, since it would at oiu;e reverse the sentence of inca- 
])acity which had been pronounced against him, and furnish him with an 
o])portunity of practically demonstrating his abilities as an Indian adminis- 
trator. Accordingly, as has been mentioned, he became, on the retirement of 
the Marquis of Hastings, a candidate for the office of governor-general. On 
that occasion Lord Amherst was jireferred, but Lord William Bentinck did not 
allow his claims to be forgotten, and when the office again became vacant, suc- 
isappointed cecdcd ill olitainiiig it. The appointment was in itself a great triumph to Lor<l 
general. William Beiitiiick, as it was impossible to resist the inference that if he was fit- 
to be governor-general, he ought not to have been dismissed as unfit to lie gov- 
ernor of Madras. For a time, however, it seemed doubtful if the aiipointiiKuit 
was to jirove anything more than a barren honour. He received it in July, 

1 827, but the ministry which had sanctioned his nomination, sustained by the 
death of Mr. Canning in August a shock from which it never recovered, and 
though the same political party continued fora shoi-t time to retain office under 
Lord Goderich, the ministry of the Duke of Wellington disjilaced it before Lonl 
William Bentinck had taken his dep«arturo. It thus became a question whethei* 
the longing for patronage might not prevail, and induce the new ministers to 
annul the ajqiointmeiit by putting in force the crovm’s undoubted power of 
recall To their honour they adopted a more becoming course, and Lord 
Arriveftat William Beiitinck was permitted to depart. He set sail in Feliruary, 1828, and 

Calcutta. . T 1 , . . , 1 ’ 

immediately on Ins arrival at Calcutta on the 4th of July, assumed the gov- 
ernment. 

As all hostilities had previously- ceased and the country was generally 
tranquil, the first duty of the new administration was sufficiently obvious. A 
large addition had been made to the debt, and the revenue was more than a 
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uiillion sterling short of the expenditure. It was impossible that such a state a, 1). i828. 
of matters could be allowed to continue, and accordingly before the actual 
arrival of the new governor-general, .Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been called J-ordWiuiam 
from Delhi to a seat in the council board, only expressed tlie common resolution policy of i-e- 
of himself and his colleagues when he said, ‘‘The government which allows 
this to go on in time of peace deserves any punishment. The government of 
which I am a part shall not allow it.’’ Lord William Bentinck was animated 
hy the same spirit, perhaps in a still more eminent degree, and during Ins 
interviews with the directors had the subject so strongly forced ujoon liis notice, 
that he arrived with a determination to institute a rigid examination into 
every bi-anch of the public expenditure, and carry economy to its utmost 
limits. Tlie home authorities had assumed the scale of exiienditure in 1823-24 
as a fair standard, and Lord William Bentinck was prepared to give practical 
effect to their views. It must be admitted, however, tliat his first measure 
of economy was not wisely chosen, as the justice of it was questioned by high 
authority, and the clamour and discontent wlii(;h it occasioned more than coun- 
terbalanced the paltry saving which it effected. 

The subject of hatta or hat/uiy a word which merely signifies “extra jiay or uia order on 
allowance,” has been already mentioned. It consisted of a fixe<l addition which ofiwitta. 
was made to the pay of the officers of the army when they were in the field 
within the territories of the Company. At an early period the allowance was 
doubled when the service was beyond these territories, or rendered to nati^'e 
])rinces, who took this way of testifying their gratitude to such valuable 
auxiliaries. It was thus paid b^ Meer Jaffier when he was made Nabob of 
Bengal, and the reduction of it by the Corajiany, after the grant of the dewannee 
had thrown the burden of the payment upon themselves, led to mutinous 
j^roceedings, which it required all the energy of Clive to suppress. At tliat 
time double batta was abolished, but single batta still continued to be paid. 

Strictly speaking it was due only when the troops were in the field, and hence 
the original understanding was, that when they' were in cantonments and 
provided with quarters at the public expense, onlj^ half batta was payable. By 
a subsequent arrangement in 1 801 , the expense of providing quarters in canton- 
ments was thrown upon the officers themselves, and to compensate for tliis 
additional burden they were allowed full batta at all times, wlietlier in the 
field or in (juarters. 'This arrangement had never been ajijiroved by the home 
authorities, and in 1814 instructions were given to the government of Bengal 
to return to the original plan of allowing half batta only at those stations of 
tlie British army which had been established prior to the extension of the 
(-'ompany’s territories in that presidenej^ Tlie Marquis of Hastings was so 
strenuously opposed to these instructions, that instead of acting upon them he 
simply retuimed them to the court for re-consideration, and Lord Amherst had 
in this respect onlj^ followed his example. The time for enforcing them seemed 

VoL. III. 221 
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now to have Sirrived, and the orders of the court were so peremptory, that Lord 
William Beiitinck had no alternative but to obey them or resign. He chose the 
former, and had, it is understood, pledged himself, before leaving England, that 
the issue ol* what was afterwards known as the “Half-batta Order,’' would be 
one of his first measures of retrenchment. 

The half-batta order was issued on the 9th of November, 1828, under 
ciircunistanccs which must have made the governor-general doubtful of its 
expediency. Lord Combermere, tlie commander-in-chief, j)rotested strongly 
against it, and resigned his office sooner than take any part in its execution. 
The two civil members of council, Mr. Bayley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, only 
consented because, as tlic latter expressed it, “The order was one wliich could 
not have been disobeyed, unless we couhl tell the court that we* are supreme 
and they subordinate.” So far was he, however, from approving the measure, 
that he recorded bis sentiments on the subject ‘^with a view, if possible, to get 
the order rescinded.” In his minute, after giving it as his confirmed opinion, 
fovimh^l on twenty-eight years’ observation, “that the allowances of officers on 
full batta are barely sufficient for their proper support in their several ranks, 
and do not admit of any reduction without great suffering,” he concluded thus: 
“Had I conceived that this government possessed any discretionary authority 
on the subject, the execution of that measure would never have received my 
assent; for it a])iiears to me, with cveiy deference to the high authorities from 
whicli it has proceeded, to be extremely unwise and inexpedient, fraught with 
mischief, and unproductive of any essential good,” 

If this was the oi)inion of the most competent judges, we can easily under- 
stand how loud was the clamour and how violent the opposition of those whose 
incomes were curtaih^d by this retrenchment. The whole amount of the annual 
saving fell short of £20,000, and this was only to be obtained by trenching 
jiarticularly on the incomes of junior officers, whose aggregate allowances wei'e 
already insufficient for their support, and breaking what was called the compact 
of 1801, which gave whole batta as a compensation for the quarters which the 
officers had been obliged to procure at their own expense, and on the faith of 
which they had actually purchased what were previously public (quarters at an 
open sale, and })aid foj* them with their own money. These and similar 
representations were submitted to the government, in memorials presented 
through the comniander-in- chief, and transmitted to the directors. The governor- 
general could only answer that he was acting in obedience to instructions, and 
tliat it would afford him sincere gratification to recall the half-batta order, should 
the court see fit to give him the necessary authority. The court took higher 
ground, and after denouncing the tone of the memorials as inconsistent with 
military subordination, closed all further discussion by declaring their deteniii- 
natioii to enforce the retrenchment. No one was so great a sufferer by it as 
the governor-general himself, since it subjected him at the very commencement 
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of his administration to a degree of unpopularity, of which he was never able a.d. i828. 
afterwards completely to disencumber himself. The prejudice with which he 
had thus to struggle was not more unfortunate than it was unjust, since he had Tho ahoii- 
only acted ministerially in the matter, and rather in opposition to his own a paltry ami 
opinion than in accordance with it. This may fairly be inferred from a minute 
of a later date, in which, adverting to the subject, he says: '' Trifling, however, 
as this deduction is upon the aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, 
it has been severely felt by the few upon whom it has fiillen, and has created 
in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their futm-e condition, wliicli has j)erhaps 
produced more discontent than the measure itself.” The opposition made to the 
half-batta order appears to have made more impression on the directors than 
they themselves were willing to admit. The only stations to which it was at 
first made applicable were Dinapoor, Berhampoor, Barrackpoor, Dum-Diiin, and 
Ghazipoor. A much wider application was doubtless intended, and the fact 
tliat it was not carried further is best explained by a change of o])inion in tlie 
home authorities, who seem, though late, to have been at last convinced that 
any retrenchment which spread discontent throughout an army must be dearly 
j>urchased. 

In order to cany out tho retrenchments on which tho home aiithoiities werv otiier 

. P-1‘1 't 1 liiijiiidal jir 

intent, for the purpose of reducing the expenditure to the standai'd of 182*3—21, rims^enHOits. 
the governor-general shortly after his arrival appointed two committees, a' civil 
and a military, each composed of three members, one from each })resideiioy, to 
sit at Calcutta, and institute a full inquiry into all the branches of tl)o i)ublic 
service, with a view to suggest such alterations as might secure the utmost 
degree of unity, efficiency, and economy in the management of afhurs. The 
military committee found the work allotted them already in a great measure 
performed by the sweeping reductions which liad been made both in the 
number of troops and in the amount of allowances, and by means of which the 
aggregate niilitary expenditvire was diminished to the extent of more than a 
million sterling. The civil committee entered upon a comparatively new field 
of labour, and succeeded after several years of assiduous labour in effecting 
reductions to the amount of nearly half* a million. The total aggregate of 
reductions in both branches was £1,553,991. Part of these, however, were only 
prospective, as they depended on vacancies which had not yet taken place; and 
the whole sum, even if it could have been immediately realized, would have 
fallen short of the necessities of the case, as an Indian surplus of at least two 
millions was required to defray annual expenses incurred on teriitorial account 
in England. It was therefore still necessary, after every po.ssihle retrenchment 
had been made for the purpose of diminishing expenditure, to endeavour to 
obtain a positive increase of revenue. Some of the means emjiloyed with this 
view deserve notice. 

Under native rule, individuals in public establishments often obtained 
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grants, exempting their lauds or certain portions of them, from government 
assessment. In most of these grants the exemption was declared to be per- 
petual, but practically it was not so, as the grants of one sovereign were fre- 
quently recalled or arbitrarily disregarded by his successor. This was the case 
when the Mogul government was in full vigour, and there was no question as 
to tlie sufficiency of the authority by which each grant was made. At a 
later period, when misrule began to prevail and the Mogul empire was dismem- 
bered, not only did the chiefs who had previously been contented to hold a 
delegated authority from Delhi aspire to independence, but advantage was 
taken of the general confusion to obtain exemptions from government assess- 
ment, by the intervention of parties who had no right to grant them, and not 
unfrequently by the still more exceptionable process of forged documents. In 
this way the revenue was seriously impaired, and numerous proprietors who 
claimed and enjoyed the protection of government bore no part of its burdens. 
The British government, when it first began to levy territorial revenue in India 
being very much in the dark, and at the same time disposed to act with a 
libeiality bordering on prodigality, laid it down as a general rule, to recognize 
the validity of all exemptions of an earlier date than the grant of the dewannee, 
provided the grantees were in actual possession. There cannot be a doubt that, 
in this way, many grants not supported by any sufficient title were sustained. 
Nor was this tlie worst. As soon as the princif)le of recognition was announced, 
jiative dexterity was set to work, and the manufacture of forged documents was 
carried on by wholesale. Some easy means of testing their genuineness might 
have been devised, but, as if tlie government of the day liad been afraid to 
detect tlic impositions which were practised upon them, they made it as difficult 
as possible, by re(iuiring tbat every title of exemption not invalid on the verj^ 
face of it should give the holder of it the full privilege of exemption till 
formally set aside by a court of law. The encouragement thus given to tlie 
concoction of fictitious titles soon became so apparent, that the collectors were 
at length emjiowered to investigate rent-free cities and pronounce upon their 
validity. If tlie decision was adverse and confirmed by the board of revenue, 
the land was forthwith assessed at the usual rate, reserving to the proprietor 
a right of appeal to the ordinary court. This enactment proved an imperfect 
remedy, and even caused some injustice. The accumulation of undecided cases 
in the courts of law led to almost interminable delay, while a percentage 
allowed to the collectors on every case of resumption converted them into 
interested parties, and so far deprived them of the character of impartial 
judges. To remedy these defects a new regulation was made shortly before the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck, and afterwards carried into full effect with 
his concurrence. It empowered the governor-general to appoint special com- 
missioners to decide on all cases of appeal from the decision of the collectors in 
regard to exemptions, and removed from the collectors themselves the tempta- 
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tion to partiality, by depriving them of the percentage on resumption. Under a.d. i828. 
this last enactment a considerable addition was made to the public revenue by 
the assessment of lands which had previously escaped. 

Another branch of revenue which at this time attracted much attention, both Revenue 
on political and financial grounds, wjxs that derived from opium. In Bengal ^ 
the production of this drug was a complete monopoly, no cultivator being per- 
mitted to raise it except on account of government, which made advances in 
anticipation of the crop, and received the whole produce at a certain fixed rate 
j)er lb. From the great difference between the price thus j)aid and that after- 
wards obtained at the government sales, a large amount of revenue was obtained. 

During the anarchy whicli prevailed in Central India before the predatory 
system was put down by the Marquis of Hastings, tlie Bengal monopoly was 
not subjected to any formidable competition from native states; but when, in 



Fort and TIarbovb f)F KrRRACUEi!;. — From Kennedy’s Nurrutive of Campaign on tlie Indus. 


consequence of the restoration of tranquillity, it became practicable not only 
to cultivate the poppy successfully througliout Malwah for home consumption, 
but to realize a large profit by sending the surplus across Rajpootana to the 
port of Kurrachee in Scinde, and thence to the Portuguese settlements of Diu 
and Damaun for final shipment to China, the opium profits of the Comj)any 
were seriously diminished, and various schemes were devised for the purpose of 
recovering them. The prohibition of the culture in all districts except those 
where tlie Company’s monopoly was established, was at once seen to be the 
most effectual remedy ; but the enforcement of such a prohibition was impossible, 
or, if not impossible, would have been a flagrant violation of the independent rights 
of native, states. It was therefore mentioned only to be rejected ; and the plan 
first adopted was to endeavour to secure a virtual monopoly of export by enter- 
ing the opium market as purchasers, and buying so largely as to leave no more 
in the hands of native cultivators and dealers than was necessary for home con- 
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sumption. The absurdity of this arrangement, which might easily have been fore- 
seen, was soon made apparent. Its only effect was to raise the price and thereby 
at once increase tlie demand and enlarge the area of cultivation. The cure 
thus proved worse than the evil which it was meant to remedy, and the native 
exporters, still obtaining a full supply, were able to carry on the traffic as exten- 
sively and as j)rolitably as before. Tlie next device was to give the rulers of 
native states an interest in the repression of the opium traffic. With this view 
the Company succeeded in binding most of them by treaty to restrict the cul- 
ture of the poppy, and prohibit the transit of opium through their territories, 
in consideration of an annual sum to be paid to them as an equivalent for the 
estimated loss of revenue. These treaties, by their gross interference with the 
rights of industry, were unpopular in the extreme, and not only exhibited the 
British government in the odious light of adding to its revenue by means of 
tyrannical restrictions imposed on cultivators who were not its subjects, but 
• fostered heart-burnings, and led to riots, by which the public tranquillity was 
disturbed, tlie oiiiuin smugglers often moving about in armed bands, and effec- 
tually resisting the attempts made to capture them. These opium treaties, 
while they thus jiroved a fruitful source of disturbance, and made British supre- 
macy detested, failed to accomplish the object contemplated by them. Though 
Holkar, and most of the petty chiefs of Malwah, tempted by the annual eipiiva- 
lent, oi‘ afraid to give offence to the Company, concluded treaties, >Scindia and 
the Rajahs of Jeypoor and Joudpoor jiositively refused, and thus huge tracts of 
country remained, in v^hich the ]>02)py was freely cultivated, and across Avliicli 
the o])ium dealers could carry on their trallie without interru] )tion. The utter 
iuefficacy of the restrictions was jialjiable from the fact, that the export of ojiium 
from Dainaun, which in 1820-21 did not exceed GOO chests, amounted in 1827-28 
to 4000. 

It was imj^ossible that treaties thus at once tyrannical and inoperative could 
be maintained. Lord Amherst had seen the necessity of rescinding them, and 
Mr. Bajdey, during his short tenure of the government, had instituted inquiries 
with a view to their abandonment. To this there was no obstacle, as the 
treaties contained a clause which made it ojitional for the British authorities to 
abandon the restrictions at any future period, and hence all that remained foi* 
Lord William Bentinck after his arrival was to give effect to this ojftion. The 
gi'eat difficulty was to provide against the anticijiated defalcation of revenue, 
and the degree of perplexity which it occasioned may be inferred from a serious 
proposal to return to the old abortive plan of buying up the surplus produce. 
A far wiser jdan, suggested apparently by Sir John Malcolm when governor of 
Bombay, was, after some hesitation, finally adopted by the governor-general in 
council, in July, 1830. The transit of Malwah ojiium to Kurrachee through a 
country, great part of which is absolutely a desert, was at once circuitous and 
expensive, whereas the transit to Bombay was short and easy. Founding on 
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this difference, the new plan simply wjis to leave the culture of the poppy in a.d. isjs. 
Malwah free from aU restrictions except those which the native princes might 
he pleased to impose for their own benefit, and allow the opium to be trans- uovoimo 
mitted for sale or expoi*t to Bombay, subject only to a payment per chest calcu- ^ 
lated not to exceed the additional expense which must have been incurred 
before it could have been conveyed to Kurrachee, and finally shipped at Damaun. 

This plan, which, if such a traffic is to be carried on at all, is the least objec- 
tionable that could be devised, is still in force. The revenue obtained from 
opium passes in 1830-31 was only £10,642. Tlie following year it rose to 
£125,230, and it has since continued to increase till it borders on £500,000 
sterling. This of course, being only the revenue derived from opium passes to 
Bombiiy, is but a fraction of that which the whole 0])ium traffic, including that 
of Calcutta, yields to the British government in India. 

The judicial reforms which took place during Lord William Bentinck s ro- 

administration were chiefly characterized by an extended employment of native | 
agenc}^ The almost total exclusion of this agency by Marquis Cornwallis : 
during his first administration had long been regarded as one of its greatest | 
blemishes, and succeeding administrations had so far remedied the evil that in ^ 

1 827, nineteen- twentieths of the original suits in the civil courts were decided 
by native judges. The object now was, not so much to increase the number of 
these judges, as to enlarge their jurisdiction, and improve their ])osition by 
augmenting their salaries, so as to add to their respectability and afford somc^ 
guarantee for their integrity. It was the good fortune of Lord William Ben- 
tinck to carry out these important improvements ; but they did not originate 
with him, and the merit of them must at least be shared by him, both with 
distinguished servants of the Company in India, who had recognized their 
necessity, and with the home authorities, who had not only sanctioned them, 
but sent out instructions in conformity to which the most important I'egulation 
on the subject afterwards was drawn uj) and promulgated. In another arrange- 
ment he incurred more responsibility, and is entitled to a gi*eater degree of 
]>ersonal credit. 

The court of directors had long been anxious for the abolition of Suttee, and in Aix)iitiou of 

Suttee 

1 824 had declared their conviction ‘‘ of the practicability of abolishing the practice, 
or at least, of the safety with wliich it might be prohibited.” Opinion, however, 
continued to be greatly divided on the subject, and the utmost length to which 
the highest Indian authorities were disposed to go w^as to make some ex})eri- 
ments in the conquered and ceded provinces, where the practice was confj>ara- 
tively rare, and in the meantime leave it untouched in Bengal, where it annually 
counted its victims by hundreds. Lord Amherst, while declaring that “nothing 
but apprehension of evils iufinitelj^ gi’eater than those arising from the existence 
of the practice should induce us to tolerate it for a single day,” could only “recom- 
mend our trusting to the progress now making in the diffusion of knowledge * 
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A.r>. 1829. among the natives, for the gradual suppression of this detestable superstition/' 
From adhering to these views Lord Amherst lost the honour which now belongs 
A>miitioii of to his successor, of having put down a crying abomination, regardless of all the 
alarm and clamour which were employed to deter him from listening to the 
voice of humanity. From what has already been said on the subject of Suttee 
in a j)revious part of the work, it is necessary only to add that, by the regula- 
tion j>assed by the governor-general in council, on the 4th of December, 1829, 
it was expressly declared that, “after the jiromulgation of this regulation, all 
persons convicted of aiding and abetting in the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by 
burning or burying her alive, whether the sacrifice be voluntary on lier part or 
not, shall be deemed guilty of culpable Ijomicide, and shall be liable to punish- 
ment b}’^ fine or imprisonment, or hy both fine and imprisonment, at the discre- 
tion of the court of circuit, according to the nature and circumstances of the 
case, and tlie degree of guilt established against the ofiender; nor shall it be 
lield to be any plea in justification that he or she was desired by the party 
sacrificed to assist in putting her to deatli.'' Though none of the threatened 
evils followed the \)romulgation of this enactment, it ought not to be forgotten 
that, all things considered, it was and ought to be i-evered as an act of great 
Fuiwj aiuniis moral courage. Sir Charles Metcalfe, then a member of the Calcutta council, 
auhjeit. while cordially approving of the proposed regulation, deemed it necessary to 
add, “I do so, not without ap]>rehension that the measure may jiossibly be used 
by the disaffected, influential, and designing of our subjects, to inflame the 
passions of the multitude, and produce a religious excitement, the consecpiences 
of which, if once set in action, cannot be foreseen.” While the supporters of 
the regulation were thus aj)prelieusive, it is easy to understand how gloomy the 
forebodings of its ojiponeiits must have been. It is only when all these things 
are duly considered that full justice will be done to Lord William Bentiiick for 
the combined courage and wisdom displayed in the abolition of Suttee. The 
prediction of opposition on the part of the Hindoos did not [)rove altogether 
groundless, though it fortunately assumed a constitutional form. Petitions 
to the govei'nor-general were presented against the regulation, and when these 
proved unavailing, the j)etitioners carried their complaint by appeal before tlie 
privy council. Here the singular spectacle was presented of Hindoo natives 
apj)earing as ai>pellants, in support of an abominable superstition, while the 
court of directors apj)eared as respondcTits. After a full discussion, the privy 
council set the question as to the legality of the abolition of Suttee at rest by 
dismissing the ap])eal. Some degree of excitement wasr inevitable, but it never 
amounted to po])ular agitation, and ere long died away. Humanity thus gained 
a decided victory over blind superstition, and a lesson was furnished which, if 
succeeding Indian administrations had duly profited by it, would have been 
followed by many similar triumphs. 

Tlie credit of another measure, which, in some respects, was more important 
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even than the abolition of Suttee, and which, though it trenched more directly 
on native superstitions, attracted comparatively little notice, belongs still more 
uneciuivocally to Lord William Bentinck’s administration By regulations pro- 
mulgated in 1793 and 1803, it was provided that all questions of succession to 
})roperty should be decided in conformity to the religion of the parties. The 
obvious intention was to give Mahometans and Hindoos the benefit of tlieir 
respective codes, and nothing could be more equitable. Unfortunately tln^ 
regulations were loosely and obscurel 3 ^ worded, and a case which was daily 
accjuiring new importance was entirely'' overlooked. The efforts of Christian 
missionaries were beginning to bear fruit, but no provision liad been made for 
the social position of their converts. As the regulations stood, tliere was ground 
for maintaining that by the mere fact of their conversion, they forfeited the 
l ights of succession which would undoubtedly have belonged to them if they 
had continued Hindoos. This result, which had never been contem])]ated, and 
was, moreover, in itself absolutely intolerable, was remedied by a new legula- 
tion, which provided that the rules relating to succession, as affected hy religion, 
should bind those only who were bond Jide professors of Mahometanism or 
Hindooism at tlie time when the succession opened. The effect was to free 
Hindoo converts to Christianity from all the trammels of their former supersti- 
tion, and secure them in the full possession of Christian fi eedom. In the account 
formerly given of the measures for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoitee, it 
was mentioned that in the course of six years about 2000 Thugs were arrested. 
These were years in which the government was administered by Lord William 
Bentinck, and to him, therefore, much of the credit due for the extirpation of 
these murderous hordes belongs. His efforts on the subject of education are 
also deserving of honourable notice, though, from a mistaken idea that the 
natives might be educated through the medium of English alone, he unfortu- 
nately reserved his patronage mainly for it, and thus did unintentional injustice 
not merelj^ to the native literary classes, but to the great bulk of the ]) 0 ])ulation. 
As one of the great events, not so much of his administration as of the period 
to which it belongs, majr be mentioned the successful application of steam to 
the voyage between Europe and India, and tlie subsequent establishment of the 
regular route by Egypt. The first trial was made hy a vessel called the Erder- 
jnnse, which endeavoured to combine the advantages of steam and sails, and 
made the voyage by the Cape of Good Hope. The experiment Avas not satis- 
factorj^ as she sailed from Falmouth on the IGtli of August, 1825, and did not 
l each Diamond harbour, in the Hooghly, till the 7th of December, an interval 
of nearly four montlis. A route hy the Euphrates to the Persian Gulf was then 
attempted, but it was soon ascertained that tlie ancient line across the Isthmus 
of Suez from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea was entitled to the preference. 
The first steam voyage by this route was made by the Hugh Lindsay, which 
left Bombay on the 2()th of March, 1830, and arrived at Suez on the 22d of 
VoL. III. 222 
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A.D. 1829 . April, an interval of thirty-two days. In her next voyage she reduced the 
period to twenty-two days. In 1836 the government of Bombay congratulated 
the court of directors on the arrival of despatches from London in sixty -four 
days. Since then the distance has been performed in less than half that time. 
The Bombay The improvements introduced into the different branches of the public ser- 
vice in Bengal had been adopted or imitated at the other presidencies. In 
some respects, indeed, Bombay, placed under the excellent code of 1827, of which 
tlie chief merit is due to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, had taken 
the lead in improvement It was therefore learned with no less sorrow than 
surprise that, under the enlightened government of Sir John Malcolm, a deter- 
mined attempt had been made, not to advance, but to retrograde. The blame, 
however, lay neither with him nor liis council, but with the judges of the 
sujireme court, who, entertaining extravagant views of their jurisdiction, 
endeavoured to stretch it in a manner similar to that of which the supreme 
court of Calcutta furnished an example in the days of Sir Elijah Impey. At 
Bombay the English law had long been administered to British subjects by a 
single judge designated recorder. He does not seem to liave been overworked 
or to have performed the duties of his office inefficiently; but as the supreme 
courts at Calcutta and Madras had each three judges, it was thought, for the 
sake of uniformity, if not for any better reason, that Bombay was entitled to 
an equal number, and accordingly, in 1823, the court of recorder was abolished, 
in order to make way for a supreme court, comj)osed of a chief-justice and two 
imiK«tant puisuc justicos. The jurisdiction conferred on this supreme court was exactly 
tlic samc as that of the other two supreme courts, and was expressly restricted 
to British subjects resident at Bombay or in its provinces, or to natives who 
either were, at the time when the cause of action originated, in the service of 
the Com})any, or had agreed in writing, that in the event of dispute the supreme 
court should be competent to decide. Since the famous dispute in the time of 
Warren Hastings, when Sir Elijah Impey and his compeers at Calcutta endea- 
voured to extend their jurisdiction over all zemindars, by holding that their 
collection of piiblic reven\ie made them servants of the Company, questions of 
jurisdiction had seldom been mooted, or at least persisted in so as to cause 
serious inconvenience. It was otherwise at Bombay. Sir Edward West, for- 
merly recorder, having been mjule chief-justice, early manifested a determina- 
tion to make the most of his new dignity, and with the concurrence of his col- 
leagues, who appear unfortunately to have been animated by the same spirit, 
advanced claims to jurisdiction which the governor and council <leemed it 
necessary to resist. While admitting the limitation of jurisdiction over natives 
prescribed l)y the charter, they managed to discover what one of them called 
an “other lu’inciple of a wider and more extensive influence.'’ This was a 
( lause in the charter which declared that the judges were “to have such juris- 
diction and authority as our justices of our Coiirt of King s Bench have, and may 
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lawfully exercise, within that part of Great Britain called England, as far as a.d. i 82 a. 
circumstances will admit;"' and which they interpreted to mean that they were 
hound to watch over and protect the personal liberty of all the king’s subjects, The Bombay 
without distinction of native or British, and without reference to territorial 
limitation. Cases by which to test the validity of this interpretation soon 
occurred, and the result was a most unseemly collision between tlie court and 
the government. 

Moro Ragonath, a young Mahratta of distinction, had been left by his collision 
parents under the guardianship of Pandurang Ramchuiider, his grand-uncle, govcinmeiit 
who resided at Poonah, and was related to Bajee Row, the ex-Peishwa. Young gupreum 
as he was, he was married, and the relations of his wife being desirous for pur- 
])Oses of their own to obtain possession of his ])erson, presented a petition to the 
supreme court at Bombay, setting forth that he was kept in confinement to the 
danger of his life, and praying for a writ of habeas corpus. Tlie jiulgcs on tlie 
Bombay bench at this time were Sir Edward West, formerly recoider, but now 
chief-justice, Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, and Sir John Peter Grant. They 
at once found themselves competent to grant the prayer of the petition, and 
issued their writ accordingly for bringing up Moro Ragonath from PoouaU to 
Bombay. In the course of the proceedings an extraordinary mortality occurred 
among the jmlges. Sir Edward West died on the 18th of August, 1828, and 
Sir Charles Harcourt on the 13th of October following. Sir John Peter Grant 
thus occupied the bench alone, and as he was the last judge wlio had taken his 
seat u[)on it, lie might easily have pleaded the novelty and solitariness of his 
• position as an excuse for not running headlong into collision with the govx^rn- 
merit. All prudential considerations appear however to have been lost upon 
him, and so for from complying with a re<juest of the governor in council to 
delay in the meantime from taking any further steps in the business, he 
denounced this request as a gross interference with the course of justice, and 
even made it the main ground of a petition to the king, praying him “to give 
such commands concerning the same, as to your majesty’s royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, for the due vindication and protection of the dignity and lawful 
authority of your majesty’s supreme court of judicature at Bomba 3 ^’’ 

The government had previously resisted the execution of the writ of habeas Question oi 
corpus at Poonah, on the ground that neither the gi'and-uncle nor the nephew pun. 
was amenable to the supreme court at Bombay, and they had subsecpiently, on 
the 3d of October, 1828, addressed a letter to the two then surviving judges, 
in which, after justifying this extraordinary step by the necessity’ of tht) case, 
and^ intimating their determination not to allow any returns to be made “to an 3 ^ 
writs of habeas C07piis of a similar nature to those recentl 3 ^ issued, and directed 
to any officers of the provincial courts,” the 3 ’^ concluded thus: “The grounds 
upon which we act have exclusive reference to considerations of civil govern- 
ment and of state policy; but as our resolution cannot be altered until we 
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A.D. i82fl. receive the couiiiiauds of those liigli authorities to which we are subject, we 
inform you of them, anti we do most anxiously hope that the considerations 
yuostioii ltd we have before .stated may lead you to limit yourselves to those protests and 
Jiahtas cor- appeals against our conduct in the cases specified that you may consider it your 
gwemm^it duty to make, as any other conduct must, for reasons already stated, prove 
courtTf deeply injurious to the public interests, and can, under the resolution taken and 
uoinbtiv. avowed by government, produce no result favourable either to the immediate 
or future establisliment of tlie extended jurisdiction you have claimed A very 
short period will elapse before an answer is received to the full and urgent 
reference we liave m.ade upon this subject; and we must again express our 
hope, that even the obligations under which we are sensible you act, are not so 
imperative as to impel you to proceedings which the government has thus 
explicitly stated its resolution to oppose.* 

This letter, so far from effecting its object, appears only to have exasperated 
Sir John Peter Grant, who having now, by the demise of his colleagues, been 
left to the guidance of no better judgment than his own, took the very extra- 
ordijiary step of closing the court, on the ground that it was useless to keep it 
open while he was prevented from enforcing his decisions. The governor in 
council immediately issued a proclamation declaring his determination ^ pro- 
tect the i)ersons and property of the inhabitants of Bombay, and calling upon 
all classes to assist in alleviating the evils which the closing of the court could 
not fail to p)‘oduce. The judge seems now to have shrunk from the consequences 
of his own rasliness, and submitted to the humiliation of again opening the 
court, after he had kept it closed from the 2bst of April to the 17th of June, 
Aia.oaJ to 1<S20. Some attempt was made to obtain the interference of the supreme gov- 
uouHcii.' eminent, but as the point in dispute had been brought under the notice of the 
privy couiK;il by Sir John Peter Grant’s petition, it was deemed advisable in 
the meantime to let this appeal take its coui*se. On the 14th of May, 1829, the 
points were argued before the privy council, and on the lOth of June, the lords 
reported their opinion to his majesty in the following terms: “That the writs 
of habeas corpus w(^re iuqmipcrly issued in the two cases referred to in the said 
petition. That the supreme court has no power or authority to issue a writ of 
habeas corpus, except when directed either to a person resident within those 
local limits whei’eiii such a court has a general jurisdiction, or to a person out 
of such local limits, who is personally subject to the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court. That the sujireme court lias no power or authority 
to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the jailer or officer of a native court as such 
officer, the supreme court having no power to discharge persons imprisoned 
under the authority of a native court. That the supreme court is bound 
to notice the jurisdiction of the native court, without having the same specially 
set forth in tlie return to a writ of habeas corpus'’ It was thus authoritatively 
and finally determined that the supreme court of Bombay had entirely mistaken 
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the limits of their jurisdiction, and with equal rashness and ignorance endea- 
voured to substitute mere tyranny for law. 

Though tlie general peace of India remained unbroken during Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration, disturbances more or less threatening took place in 
various localities. Calcutta itself was alarmed by a tumult in its immediate 
vicinity. It originated with some professed followers of a fanatical Mahometan 
of the name of Syed Ahmed, who from being a trooper in the service of Ameei* 
Khan, assumed the character of a religious reformer, and declared his determina- 
tion to purify Islamism from all the corruptions which had been engrafted upon 
it by the Shiites or followers of Ali. Though himself illiterate, he managed to 
gain learned adherents, and soon mustered so strong in the Punjab as to become 
formidable to the Sikhs. Having added to his reputed sanctity by a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and returned by way of Calcutta to the Upper provinces, he reappeared 
in the Punjab in 1820, and proclaimed a holy war. Numbers flocked to him 
fi-oan Delhi, Lucknow, and the other principal seats of Mahometanism in 
India, and he was able to take the field at the head of iieaidy 40,000 men. For 
a time enthusiasm supplied the want of discipline, but Runjeet Sing with his 
Sikhs ultimately prevailed, and the contest in the Punjab was terminated by 
tlie defeat and death of Syed Ahmed in 1831. His sect however had taken 
deep root, and having lost none of its fanaticism, had rendered itself extremely 
obnoxious both to Mahometans and Hindoos by violent opposition to various 
])ractices which it stigmatized as impure. Recrimination necessarily was j)ro- 
voked, and fierce quarrels, sometimes attended witli bloodshed, ensued. One of 
these not undeserving of notice took place at Baraset, about fifteen miles north- 
east of Calcutta. A considerable body of the sect had here established them- 
selves, and fallen into deadly feud with the rest of the inhabitants. As both 
parties were ready for an open rupture, an occasion soon occurred. In some 
])etty quarrel the zemindars had taken part against the followers of Syed Ahmed, 
and were in consequence charged before the magistrate with partiality. Either 
thinking that justice was denied them, or being too impatient to wait for it, 
they took the remedy into their own hand, and in 1831, placing thenivselves 
under the leadership of a fakir of the name of Titoo Miya, they issued forth, 
and commenced a religious war against Hindooism. Having polluted a temple 
by besprinkling it with the blood of a cow which they had kilk‘d, and tlien 
destroyed the temjde, they forthwith proceeded to what were considered still 
greater enormities, by maltreating Brahmins and forcing them to swallow beef. 
Thus once committed they set no limits to their audacity, ])illaging and 
burning down villages, and putting to death without mercy all persons who 
resisted, or were in any way obnoxious to them. The civil power having in 
vain endeavoured to restore tranquillity, two native regiments and a party of 
horse marched against them, and came up with them in an open plain near 
Hooghly. Here they had constructed a stockade, behind which, after being 
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driven from the field, they retired, and defended themselves with desperate 
courage, till about 100 of tliem were killed, and 250 taken prisoners. The rest 
dispersed, and though they made several attempts to rally, were too much 
intimidated to hazard a new conflict. They still however count numerous fol- 
lowers among tlie more educated Mahometans of India, and having lost none 
of their original fanaticism, are as ready as ever, should a favourable opportunity 
occur, to propagate their tenets by the sword. 

Along the eastern frontier in Assam, and the provinces recently wrested 
from the Burmese, serious disturbances occurred. A body of mountaineers 
of the name of Singphos, having crossed the mountains on the north-east, 
entered Assam in the beginning of 1830 to the number of nearly 3000, and 
before they could be checked committed great depredations. Their main objects 
seemed to be to carry oti* the Assamese as slaves and enrich themselves with 

plunder. When once encountered they 
were incapable of offering much resist- 
ance, as they were mere hordes of savages, 
rudely armed, and totally undisciplined. 
Their presence, however, gave encourage- 
ment to other disaffected tribes, and an 
attempt was made to surprise the British 
station at liungpoor. It did not succeed; 
but the frecpient repetition of incursions 
at last induced government to attempt a 
more effecrtual I'cmedy, by reinstating an 
ex-rajah in ])ai*t of his sovereignty, on 
condition of keeping down disturbance, 
and paying a certain amount of tiibutc. 
Still further to the south, among the 
Kasya Hills, an insurrection accom- 
])anied with circumstances of great atrocity broke out. Nungklow, situated 
about half-way between Sylhet and Assam, had been obtained by the 
Company by amicable arrangement from Tirat Sing, who was supj)osed to 
be the chief of the Kasyas, for the purpose of converting it into a sanatory 
station, for which it seemed well adapted by its climate and its elevaticin 
of 5000 feet above the level of the sea. With this view, and also to open up a 
communication betAveen iSylhet and Assam, a series of roads across the hills 
had been commenced. These j>roceedings gave great offence to the moun- 
taineers. They feared for their independence, and they complained that Tirat 
Sing, who was only one of a number of chiefs, had disposed of part o^ the 
common tenitory without consulting the others. It was therefore determined 
to recover by force the district which had thus been improperly alienated, and 
in April, 1829, a large body of Kasyas, headed by Tirat Sing and other chiefs, 
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suddenly made their appearance before Nungklow. Lieutenant Bedingtield, 
who, with Lieutenant Burl ton, Mr. Bowman, and four sepoys, were tlie ouly 
persons resident in the Company’s service, having been invited to a conference, 
set out without suspicion, but the moment he amved was barbarously mur- 
dered. The rest of his party, after gallantly defending themselves in the house 
which they occupied, shared his fate, with the exception of one sepoy who 
escaped. A desultory warfare ensued, and lasted with little interruption to the 
end of 1833, when the chiefs made their submission, and Tirat Sing was sent 
off as a state prisoner to Dacca. In Jyntea and Kachar several attempts by 
tlje native chiefs to throw off* the British yoke only had the effect of riveting it 
more firmly. In the Tenasserim provinces some of the ousted Burmese gover- 
nors, tempted by the smallness of the British force left for their protection, 
(Altered into a conspiracy to seize the towns of Tavoy ^nd Mergui. At first it 
was successful. At Tavoy, Mung-da the former Burmese governor a})peared at 
the head of 500 men, and compelling the small party of Madras infantry to 
whom it had been intrusted to retreat to the wharf, gained possession of the 
town. At Mergui, possession was gained still more easily, the British officer in 
charge of about 50 sepoys retiring without risking an encounter. These suc- 
cesses of the insurgents were short-lived, and they only waited the arrival of 
British reinforcements to resign the contest and make their submission. Tran- 
(juillity, however, was still doubtful, as it was well known that the ex-governor 
of Martaban was at the bottom of the conspiracy, and watching an oj>portimity 
to renew it. Fortunately his proceedings had rendered him obnoxious to the 
Burmese government, and he was murdered in tlie midst of his plots by order 
of the viceroy of Rangoon. 

These insurrections were doubtless encouraged by the extent to which gov- 
ernment, in its anxiet3" to meet the wishes of the directors on the subject of 
retrenchment, had carried the reduction of its military establishments. The 
same cause, of course, operated in various quarters, and jiroduced its bittei* fruits 
in other districts than those which had been recently conquered. Towards the 
end of 1 829 the agricultural Koles inhabiting the district of Sumbulpoor, 
through which the Mahanuddy flows, being dissatisfied with the conduct of 
their ranee or queen, who had rendered herself obnoxious by dismissing all the 
relatives of her late husband from their offices and conferring them on her own 
immediate kindred, rose in rebellion, and were with difficulty ]>revented from 
marching on the capital. Peace was only restored by the interference of the 
British agent, and the deposition of the ranee, who had shown herself devoid 
of tlje prudence and vigour necessary for the government of her Ijaibarous 
subjects. No sooner was this rebellion quelled than disturb.ances of a more 
formidable character broke out among a number of petty tributaries of the 
Company, occupying the wild tract situated between the soxirces of the Ner- 
biKlda on the west, and the Bengal districts of Burdwari and Miduapoor on the 
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A D. 1829. east, and usually included under the general designation of Chota Nagpoor. 

Its aboriginal inhabitants consisted chiefly of wild tribes of Koles and Dangas, 
Disturb- who Uved like savages, and subsisted in great measure on the chase ; but in the 
Chota Nofi- lower plains, and the districts directly under British authority, agriculture was 
generally pnictised both by the native inhabitants and a large number of new 
settlers, who had been induced by the zemindars to come fi’om Bengal and 
Beliar. These new settlers were not unnaturally regarded with jealousy by the 
aborigines, many of whom had been dispossessed of their lands to» make Wky 
for them. The more regular form of government established by the Company 
was also very obnoxious to the chiefs, who found their wild freedom of action 
restrained by it, and thus, both chiefs and people having causes of discontent, 
an almost universal rising suddenly took place. Its fury was at first directed 
against the emigrants. Their fields were laid waste, their villages burned, and 
nearly a thousand of them were barbarously murdered. The interference of 
the British was tardier than it ought to have been, and the insurgents had 
mustered in thousands before any decided attempt was made to check them. 
This was the more to be lamented, as the feeble resistance which they after- 
wards made proved how easily they might have been put down at first by 
more rapid and energetic movements. Owing to the want of these, similar 
risings took place in various adjacent districts, and were not suppressed without 
serious bloodshed. 

niHturb- The presidency of Madras had also its full share of disturbance. The estab- 

Myeore. lisliment of the ancient kingdom of Mysore by the Marquis of Wellesley had 
been regarded as a measure of very questionable policy, but the evils appre- 
hended were not realized so long as the administration was conducted by 
Purnea, under whom the country attained a high degree of prosperity. On 
his retirement in 1811 a sudden change took place. The rajah, determined to 
be his own master, conferred the office of dewan on Linga Raj, one of his own 
creatures, who possessed neither talents nor influence ; alienated large portions 
of his revenue to Brahmins, who took advantage of his superstitious veneration 
for them; and squandered the hoards which Purnea had accumulated, by 
lavishing them on unworthy favourites. Financial embarrassments necessarily 
followed, and the people, who had formerly been contented and happy, began to 
groan under the burden of immoderate exactions. To prevent the foreseen 
consequences of such a system, the Madras government repeatedly remonstrated 
with the rajah, and in 1 825 Sir Thomas Monro made a visit to Mysore, fi^r tlie 
j>urpose of enforcing the necessary measures of reform. He received abundance 
of promises, but as soon as he departed, all idea of performance was abandoned, 
and misgovernment in many of its worst forms began to produce its usual 
results. The collectors persisting in their exactions were resisted, and not 
imfrequently murdered by the ryots, and an insurrectionary spirit was excited, 

/ which, while the rajah looked on helplessly, threatened to carry disturbance 
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into the territories of the Company. The insurrection first assumed a distinct 
and organized form in the district of Bednore, where Ram Row, one of the 
rajah*s favourites, had been guilty of intolerable oppression. In 1830 a general 
rising took place, and after various attempts at accommodation, an appeal to 
arms became necessary. A considerable body of Mysore troops were marched 
into the insurgent district, and followed by three regiments of Madras infantry, 
with two companies of his Majesty’s 62d, and a scjuadron of native cavalry. 
On a proclamation promising a redress of grievances, the lyots seemed disposed 
to return to their homes, but a new element of rebellion had been added by the 
appearance of a rival rajah, who, though a mere impostor, pretended to be a 
lineal descendant of the former Rajahs of Bednore, and had at an earlier period 
been for a short time in actual possession of it. Thus encouraged, the insur- 
rection had become so formidable that Colonel Evans, who commanded the 
ti'oops sent to suppress it and was advancing to Bednore, sustained a check 
vrhicli obliged him to fall back on Sheemoga. A second advance was more 
successful, and by the remission of large arrears of revenue and other necessary 
(joncessions, tranquillity was at length restored. The extent of the danger, 
liowever, rendered it necessary to take precautions for the future ; and under a 
clause in the treaty of 1799, which empowered the Company on certain emer- 
gencies to assume the government, the rajah, deprived of all political power, 
was conveHed into a mere pensioner, and the administration, little changed in 
external form, was placed under the control of a British commissioner and four 
assistants. 

Another revolution of a still more decided character was effected about the 
same time in Coorg. The actual rajah, Vira Rajendra, was a very degenerate 
descendant of the former rajah, whose heroic defence of his independence when 
it was assailed by Hyder and Tippoo has already been recorded. Uidike him 
in every respect, Vira Rajendra was a mere barbarian, ever and anon giving 
way to impulses of fury, during which he set no limits to his cruelty. Often 
without an apparent offence, the officers of his army and the inmates of his 
palace were ordered off* to execution. His own kindred were not spared, and 
out of one pit in the jungle at a later period, when his atrocities were inquired 
into, the bodies of seventeen of liis victims were disinterred, including among 
them those of his own aunt, the child of his sister, and the brother of her 
husband. This monstrous cruelty was of course accompanied by other abomin- 
^ible passions, and his sister Dewah Amajee with difficulty escaped from his 
brutality by taking refuge with her husband within the British territory. 
Previous to this the rajah had manifested a decided hostility to the Company, 
iiiid was augmenting the number of his troops, apparently with tlie intention 

resisting any interference with his proceedings. On the escape of his sister 
Jind her husband he threw off* all appearance of restraint, and positively refused 
to listen to any proposals for an amicable adjustment of the misunderstandings 
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jiroduced by his misconduct, unless the fugitives were sent back in order that 
he ](night wreak his vengeance on them. As this barbarous demand could not 
be complied with, it at once brought matters to a crisis, and a proclamation was 
issued in April, 1834, declaring that '‘the conduct of the rajah had rendered him 
unworthy of the friendship and protection of the British government; that he 
had been guilty of oppression and cruelty towards his subjects ; and had assumed 
an attitude of defiance and hostility towards the British government ; received 
and encouraged its proclaimed enemies ; addressed letters to the government of 
Fort St. George and to the governor-general, rejilete with the most insulting 
expressions ; and had placed under restraint an old and faithful servant of the 
Company, who had been deputed by the commissioner of Mysore to open a 
friendly negotiation : for which offences Vira Rajendra was no longer to be 
considered Rajah of Coorg. An army was about to march against him which 
would respect the persons and property of all who were peaceably disposed ; 
and such a system of government would be established as might seem best 
calculated to secure the happiness of the people.” Had the rajah, instead of 
being the most detested, been the most popular of princes, it would have been 
impossible for him to offer any effectual resistance. The British troops under 
Colonel Lindsay entered Cooi‘g in separate divisions from the east, north, and 
west. The obstacles presented by the nature of the country were more formid- 
able than the weapons of the enemy, and in more than one instance, where due 
advantage was taken of them, the invaders not only were unable to advance, 
but obliged to retreat. This was the case particularly with the divisions 
approaching from the north and west. Those from the east made better 
progress, and on the Gth of April Colonel Lindsay took possession of Mercaia, 
the capital. Four days later the rajah surrendered unconditionally, and after a 
short detention in his palace, received far better terms than he deserved, by his 
removal to Benares in the possession of an ample pension. In establishing the 
future government, tlie heads of villages were assembled at Mercara and desired 
to give free utterance to their wishes. There could not have been any sincerity 
in this proceeding, since the annexation of Coorg to the British territories had 
been previously determined. The formal assent of the village chiefs to this 
determination was easilj^ obtained, and Coorg has ever since formed an integral 
]X)rtion of the presidency of Madras. 

In dealing with the allied states, the administration of Lord William 
Bentinck does not appear to advantage. The home authorities, even after they 
had seen the necessity of interference, and experienced its efficacy in maintain- 
ing trantpiillity, were constantly haunted by imaginary fears of the entangle- 
ments in which it might involve them, and issued a series of instructions 
directing that the residents and political agents in the different states should 
leave the native sovereigns uncontrolled in their internal management, and not 
interfere unless when it might become necessary to secure the tribute which 
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they liad engaged to pay, or to prevent them from disturbing the general tran- a.d. 1334. 
quillity by making open war upon each other. Lord William Bentinck’s own 
views appear to have accorded with the instructions thus transmitted for his Lora 
guidance, and he early intimated a determination to make non-interference the Bonttact B 
rule of his policy. Henceforth the British government, when it interposed, was 
to be understood to be pursuing its own interests only. These satisfied, it o-e native 
disclaimed all right and all wish to exercise any paramount authority within 
individual states. No sooner was this rule of policy promulgated, than the 
usual results followed. The elements of confusion began to be largely developed, 
and the system of non-interference, while professed as a theory, was repeatedly 
abandoned in practice, in order that the evils which it had engendered might 
be effectually suppressed. The course thus pursued by the British government 
was neitlier uniform nor consistent, and native rulers often complained with 
good reason that they were neither permitted to manage in their own way, nor 
furnished with the assistance necessary to carry out the different reforms 
expected of them. Various instances of the justice of this complaint will appear 
while we take a brief survey of the condition of the leading native states during 
LoT*d William Bentinck s administration. In this survey the states may, for 
convenience of arrangement, be classed under the lieads of Mahometan, 
Mahratta, and Rajpoot states. 

Beginning with the Mahometan, we naturally turn first to Delhi, where Diswitisfao- 
the [)ageant representative of the Great Mogul still endeavoured to maintain a Kingi>t 
kind of regal state, and to complain bitterly of the successive encroachments ^^****‘*' 
that had been made upon it. At the same time, while taking high ground on 
the subject of precedence, he was obliged to appear in the humble character of 
a ])etitioner for an increased maintenance. He claimed it, indeed, not as a 
iavour, but as a right. The revenue of certain lands had been at one time 
reserved to him, and as in consequence of improvement the rent obtained from 
tliem had been increased, he insisted that a proportionate addition ouglit to be 
made to his income. Tlie British government would have readily consented to 
the addition, but wished the king to receive it, and the whole of his mainten- 
ance, not as the produce of any reserved lands, but simply as a pensionei*. 
Deeming this a new humiliation, he resisted, and on being refused redress 
by the governor- general in council, took the bold step of appealing from him. to 
the home authorities. The agent he sent to England to advocate his cause was 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy, a Brahmin of the highest caste, who after 
throwing oflT the yoke of Hindoo superstition, had retired from public life in 
1814, and exerted himself with some success in Calcutta in diffusing among 
bis countrymen the knowledge of One God, Unfortunately he stopped short 
hi his inquiries, and not advancing further than that btastard form of Chris- 
tianity known by the name of Unitarianism, was never able to be a successful 
Christian teacher. Such was the agent employed by the King of Delhi. It is 
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rather difficult to account for Rammoliun Roy’s acceptance of the office. He 
was in no want of the salary attached to it, and was too shrewd not to have 
perceived that, independent of every other obstacle, the very manner in which 
the mission had been conferred upon him must render it abortive. It was a 

secret appointment, of which the govern- 
ment in India had been kept in studied 
ignorance; and hence on his arrival in Eng- 
land in 1831, he no sooner presented his 
credentials, than they were declared insuf- 
ficient to justify any recognition of him as 
the King of Delhi’s agent. Personally his 
reception was of the most flattering descrip- 
tion, and full homage was paid to his talents 
and character. Much was expected from 
the enlarged views which he had acquired 
in this country, but he was not destined to 
return to India, an attack of fever having 
hammuuun Hoy. — F ruiii uii aiiunynioiiB print. camcd him off at Bristol lu Scptembei, 

1833. The King of Delhi, besides the 
expenditure which lie incurred by sending an agent to England on a fruitless 
errand, was made to feel that so far from advancing his interest by the step he 
had taken, he had been guilty of iiregularity, and given umbrage in high 
quarters, for Lord William Bentinck, in making a tour through Delhi to the 
Upper provinces, made the king aware of his displeasure by declining the usual 
interchange of complimentary visits. Delhi itself was shortly afterwards the 
scene of an atrocious crime. The Nabob of Ferozepoor, Ahmed Baksh Khan, at 
his death left the succession to his eldest son Shams-ud-din Khan, but set apart 
the district of Loharoo for two younger sons, and gave them the independent 
administration of it. Shams-ud-din objected to this curtailment of his heredi- 
tary territory, and as the district seemed to be mismanaged, the governor-general 
in council so far forgot his policy of non-interference as to decide that Loharoo 
should remain witli the new nabob, on condition of his providing his brothers 
in a pension equal to its estimated revenue. Mr. Fraser, the British commis- 
sioner at Delhi, disapproved of this arrangement, and succeeded in obtaining a 
postponement of it. Shains-ud-din was indignant, and considering Mr. Fraser 
as the only obstacle in his way, hired an assassin, who shot him as he was 
returning from Delhi to his residence. The assassin and the nabob having been 
seized, were brought to trial, and as the guilt of both was fully established, no 
distinction was made in the punishment, and Shams-ud-din was hanged as a 
common malefactor. That they suffered deservedly there cannot be a doubt, and 
yet so strong was the disaffection to British laile already existing in Delhi, that 
they were venerated by the Mahometan population as if they had been martyrs. 
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In Oude the complaints of misgovemment were as loud as ever. In the 
time of the last nabob, Ghazee-ud-din Hyder, the favourite minister was Aga 
Mir, but in proportion to the influence which he possessed over the nabob, was 
tlie hatred borne him by the heir apparent. A deadly feud had thus arisen, and 
the nabob, foreseeing the ruin which could hardly fail to overtake Aga My* in 
the event of his own death, endeavoured to provide against it, not only by 
eflecting an apparent reconciliation between his son and his minister, but also 
by inducing the British government to guarantee the latter in his person ahd 
property. The matter was accomplished more easily than might have been 
supposed. By the opportune offer of a loan of a million sterling to the Company 
in perpetuity, at five per cent, interest, at a time of great financial embarrass- 
ment, the nabob obtained the desired guarantee, and at the same time arranged 
that tlie interest should be paid to his dependants, among whom Aga Mir, as 
liolding tlie foremost place, was regularly to draw one half of the whole, or 
£25,000 per annum. 

On the death of Ghazee-ud-din, his successor, Nasir-ud-din, seemed entirely 
to have forgotten his former enmity to Aga Mir, and besides continuing him 
in his office, treated him with kindness and liberality. It soon appeared, 
however, that his hatred had lost none of its virulence. He had merely been 
feeling his way, and preparing to shape his course according to what he should 
learn of the intentions of the British government. He was well aware of the 
guarantee, and not unnaturally inferred, that in consequence of it, he would 
not be allowed to take a single step to the prejudice of Aga Mir. On learning 
that the policy of non-interference had once more been inaugurated, and that 
he might calculate on being permitted to follow his own inclinations, he at once 
threw off the mask, and not contented with dismissing Aga Mir and demanding 
liis accounts, threatened to make his property responsible for alleged frauds com- 
mitted on the treasury. The ex-minister immediately fell back on his guarantee, 
and appealed to the British government for protection. It could not in decency 
be refused, and it was therefore intimated to the king that Aga Mir, having 
enjoyed the full confidence of his late master, was entitled to immunity for 
whatever .he had done with his sanction, and was accountable only for liis pro- 
ceedings since the commencement of the new reign. This decision fell far short 
of the wishes of Nazir-ud-din, whose vindictive purposes it in a great measurs 
frih^trated; but after long discussion and loud complaints of the impolicy and 
injustice of allowing a great criminal to escape, he had the mortification to see 
Aga Mir placed beyond his reach, by being conducted in October, 1830, under 
charge of a British military escort, to Cawnpoor. 

On the dismissal of Aga Mir, the king declared his determination to be his 
own minister. For tliis he was totally unfit by his ignorance of business 
and his dissolute habits, and the whole power of the state was monopolized by 
men whose elevation was mainly owing to their worthlessness. So notorious 
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indeed was their incompctency, that the resident was instructed not to recog- 
nize them, and to decline all intercourse of a friendly nature till a respectable 
minister was appointed. This step, though rather a curious exemplification of 
non-interference, was undoubtedly justified by the circumstances, and the king, 
aware of the danger of continuing a struggle in which he was sure to be worsted, 
recalled Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, the minister whom Aga Mir had originally 
supplanted. He was then living in retirement at Furrackabad, and readily 
obeyed the summons which placed him once more at the helm of affairs. 
Mr. Maddock, the resident, believing him hostile to British interests, objected 
on this ground to his nomination, but the governor-general, in the hope that 
he might be able notwithstanding this objection to employ his acknowledged 
talents in introducing important reforms, consented to acknowledge him. His 
early measures justified this expectation. The sums squandered on favourites, 
male and female, were greatly reduced. Many corrupt practices were reformed, 
and tlie revenue, levied directly by collectors instead of being farmed out by 
extortioners, showed signs of improvement. These changes were not effected 
without encountering vehement opposition ; and as the king himself had less 
sympathy with his subjects than with those who oppressed them, Hakim Mehdi 
was often successfully thwarted in his best measures. Under such circum- 
stances amelioration was necessarily a slow process, and the resident, who 
appears to liave been somewhat inclined to take the worst view of matters, 
continued from time to time to report on them so unfavourably, that the 
necessity of assuming the administration, at least for a season, began to be openly 
talked of. So thoroughly was Lord William Bentinck at last imbued with the 
belief that tlie ruin of the country was not otherwise to be averted, that in 
April, 1831, when making a tour through the Upper provinces, he visited the 
king at Lucknow, and plainly intimated to him, both orally and in writing, 
that if he did not immediately begin to govern on better principles, the course 
which had been followed in the cases of the Carnatic and of Tanjore would be 
followed in regard to Oude, and it would be necessary for him to exchange liis 
position of king for that of pensioner. 

The menace thus held out was too serious both in the substance and the 
manner of it not to produce considerable alarm, and not only the minister, who 
deserved some credit for the good he had already effected, jiromised to exert 
himself more energetically, but the king, who had too often declined to give 
him the necessary support, declared that in future nothing that could contribute 
to the cause of good government would be wanting on his part. There is no 
reason to suspect either the king or his minister of insincerity when they made 
these declarations. The extinction of Oude as an independent kingdom was 
threatened, and nothing could prevent the threat from being carried into 
execution except immediate compliance with the reforms demanded. There 
were numerous obstacles however to be surmounted, and it is easy to under- 
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stand how the same influence which had previously thwarted the minister was a.d. issi. 
again vigorously exerted in opposing him. Under these circumstances what 
was the duty of the British government? Unquestionably to strengthen the Keiationa of 
hands of the minister, and more especially, when both he and his sovereign guvermnent 
declared their inability to carry out the required reforms without extraneous 
aid, to furnish that aid liberally to any extent that miglit be necessary. Strange 
to say, the governor^general, after interfering so fiir with the internal manage- 
ment of Oude as to threaten its existence as an independent kingdom unless 
certain changes were introduced, refused when applied to to give the least 
assistance in carrying them into effect, and with singular inconsistency 
attempted to justify the refusal on the ground that the j)olicy which he had 
adopted would not allow him to interfere. In vain did Hakim Mehdi argue 
that by the treaty made with the Marquis of Wellesley, the right of interference, 
at lejxst so far as to give advice, was distinctly recognized ; that the interference 
now asked was certainly not greater than that which the governor-general had 
just been exercising, and that the British government by standing aloof was 
making itself responsible for the future mal-administration of Oude, since ‘'he 
who sees a blind man on the edge of a precipice, and will not put forth a hand 
to hold him back, is not innocent of his destruction.'’ Lord William Bentinck 
remained immoveable, and while complaining loudly of the domestic policy of 
Oude, obstinately refused to assist in improving it. It would be unjust to sus- 
pect liim of anything so Machiavellian as a design to hasten the crisis which he 
professed to deprecate ; but the courtiers of Oude did not reason very illogically 
when they inferred, from the inconsistency and caprice which marked his con- 
duct, that the object at which he wavS aiming was not so much to improve tlie 
government, as to find in prevailing abuses a plausible pretext for usurping it. 

From l)is refusal to strengthen the hands of Hakim Mehdi, that minister found 

. • , , . . . . . Mehdi’ttro- 

it impossible to maintain his position, and retired into private life, leaving tiremeut. 
Nazir-ud-din entirely in the hands of worthless favourites, under whom mis- 
government advanced with accelerated pace. It deserves to be noticed as a 
reiuai’kable proof of the progi'ess which European ideas had made even in Oude, 
that Hakim Mehdi on his retirement published a defence of his conduct in a 
local newspaper, called the Mofuail Alchhar. “In appealing to the oj)inion of the 
public," he says, “I profess that I am solely actuated by a desire to do myself 
justice, and I disclaim every intention of wishing to draw conclusions inimical 
to the character of any one ; facts as they are here related will speak for them- 
selves.” In another part of the statement, speaking of the two years over which 
his administration extended, he says: “I challenge any one to j)rove tlie exist- 
ence of a defalcation of a single rupee during tlie whole j>eriod. I can, indeed, 
lay my hand upon my heart and solemnly declare before Heaven, that the whole 
of my conduct was actuated with the most disinterested views of serving his 
majesty and the state." His chief difficulties appear to have proceeded from 
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the harem, and the cause is sufficiently explained when he mentions that five 
of the inmates drew from the jaghires assigned to them an aggregate annual 
income of £192,000. 

In the Nizam’s dominions a considerable change was produced by tlie death 
of Secunder Jah, and the succession of his eldest son under the title of Nazim- 
ud-Dowlah. The new monarch immediately announced his intention to 
manage Jiis own affairs, and the British government, in accordance with the 
professed system of non-interference, lost no time in assuring him that he was 
at perfect liberty to select his ministers and frame his internal policy. The 
immediate dismissal of Chandoo was in consequence considered certain, but he 
liad managed during his long tenure of office to give so many influential 
])ersoi]s an interest in his continued possession of it, that he kept his place, 
and prodigal expenditure and tyraiuiical extortion continued to go hand in 
hand as before. While declining to interfere directly for the suppression of 
these evils, the governor-general was not indisposed to follow the course which 
he had adopted in Oude, and menaced the government with extinction. Matters 
however did not seem as yet fully ripe for extreme measures, and before any 
decided steps were taken, the affairs of the Nizam under a different foiTO had 
begun to attract much attention both at home and in India. 

When the true character of the transactions of William Palmer and Cb. 
with the Nizam's government was detected and exposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the directors, not satisfied with ordering that the countenance which had been 
given to them should be immediately withdrawn, imprudently went further, 
and publicly declared that the loans made by the house both to the state and 
to individuals being usurioas, the payment of them could not be legally 
enforced. The directors, in causing this declaration to be made, had proceeded 
on the belief that the loans were struck at by Act 1 3 Geo. III. c. 63, which 
enacts in its 33d section that “no subject of his majesty” in the East Indies 
“shall, upon any contract which shall be made from and after the 1st day of 
August, 1774, take directly or indirectly, for loan of any monies, wares, mer- 
chandise, or other commodities whatsoever, above the value of twelve pounds 
for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for a year; and so after that rate 
for a greater or lesser sum, or for a longer or shorter time; and that all bonds, 
contracts, and assurances whatsoever, made aftei* the time aforesaid, for pay- 
ment of any princi[)al or money to be lent or covenanted to be performed upon, 
or for any usury whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved or taken above 
the rate of twelve pounds in the hundred, as aforesaid, shall be utterly void.” 
The directors were in error in supposing that the loans of William Palmer 
and Co. were in violation of this enactment, for the twelve judges of England 
when consulted on the subject gave it as their opinion that the above limitation 
of interest did not apply to loans made to the subjects of native independent 
})riiices by British subjects domiciliated and residing within their dominions, 
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It could not be doubted that the directors, by declaring the loans illegal, had a,d. i83o. 
unintentionally but seriously compromised the interests of the creditors of 
William Palmer and Co. In proof of this we need only quote from a letter Transactiona 
which Moonir-ul-Moolk, one of the principal debtors of the house, wrote to 
Chandoo Lai, in which he says: If the order prohibiting any money transac- 
tions with them, and the proclamation describing the claims as void, had not 
arrived, my debt to them would have been completely and fully paid ; but how 
could I, in defiance of the prohibition and of such a proclamation, j^ay them?” 

The claims of the house against the Nizam had already been satisfied by 
the money which the Company advanced for that purpose on the security of 
the tribute payable for the Northeim Circars, but large sums lent to private 
individuals remained unpaid, and though formerly supposed to be forfeited as 
usurious, might now, in conseciuence of the opinion of the twelve judges, be 
enforced before the native courts. The trustees for the creditors availed them- Legal pro 


selves of this right, and obtained various decisions in their favour. 


. ceediiigK by 

bo imper- the credl- 


feet however was the administration of justice, that payment was easily evaded, 


and could not at all be enforced where the debtors were in any way connected 


with the Nizam or his minister. Hence Moonir-ul-Moolk could not be reached 


unless the British government would consent to bring their influence to bear 
upon him. The trustees, considering the prejudice which their claims had sus- 
tained from having been denounced and stigmatized as usurious, thought them- 
selves entitled to expect this amount of interference, and were seconded in this 
view by the Board of Control; while the directors considered that neither 
justice nor sound policy would permit them to go fui^ther than to allow the 
claims to be prosecuted as ordinary debts, without any interference on their 
])art in order to secui*e payment. After considerable discussion the board and 
the court came to an open rupture on the subject. 

In J uly , 1 830, the court prepared the draft of a letter to Bengal, disappro v- opix^ing 
ing of the degi'ee of countenance which the supreme government had given to tiirectorH 
Sir William Rumbold, who, as one of the leading partners in the firm of iolrd of 
William Palmer and Co., had arrived in India for the purpose of assisting in 
winding up its affairs. The board, when the draft was submitted to them, 
altered it so as to change its character entirely, and authorized the resident 
at Hyderabad to support the claims of the firm. It was now the turn of the 
court to object, and they were so far successful that the subject was in the mean- 
time left in abeyance. A final decision however was absolutely necessary, as 
the governor-general in council continued to call for it, and complained of tlie 
dilemma in which he was left from not having obtained it. Under these cir- 
cumstances the board, allowing the former draft and the emendations which 
they had made upon it to drop, directed a new draft to be prepared. The 
new draft, drawn up by the court on the 20th of March, 1832, in compliance 
^vith this injunction, was as unfortunate as the other. It corresponded to some 
VoL. HI, 224 
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extent with the views which had been expressed by tlie board, for it authorized 
the resident to intimate to the court of Hyderabad the wish of his government 
that the claims of William Palmer and Co. against Moonir-ul-Moolk should be 
settled by arbitration, the Nizam previously engaging to enforce the award. 
This did not seem to the board to go far enough, and therefore, suppressing the 
draft entirely, they substituted for it a despatch which, after declaring that the 
matter in dispute re(juired the interposition of both governments, offered the 
Nizam the option of two modes of settlement — the one arbitration, and the 
other a commission. In the former case the umpire, and in the latter the mem- 
bers, were to be nominated by the governor- general; and to make sure that 
the proceedings would not prove abortive, the Nizam, in making his selection 
between the two modes, was to engage to give effect to the decision. When 
this communication should be made to the Nizam, the justice and expediency 
of a final settlement was to be urgently pressed upon him. The desjiatch sub- 
sequently underwent some verbal alterations, and it was added by way of 
cxjilanation that nothing beyond earnest recommendation was contemplated, 
and that even tliis degree of^interference would not have been adopted had the 
home authorities not felt that they had unintentionally prejudiced the claims 
by entertaining and promulgating an erroneous opinion of their illegality. 
While admitting as a general rule that nothing can be more improper and 
impolitic tlian for the British government to use its influence with the native 
princes of India in order to enforce the payment of private debts contracted by 
themselves or their subjects, we are inclined to think that there w^ere circum- 
stances wdiich made the claims of the creditors of W^illiam Palmer and Co. an 
exception to the rule, and that the amount of interference proposed in the 
despatch of the Board of Control did not go beyond the justice of the case. 
It seemed otherwise to the directors, who not only objected to it on principle, 
but determined to avail tliemselves of every means in their power to prevent 
the authoritative transmission of the despatch to India. With this view they 
rescinded the resolution under wliich they had prepared their original draft, 
and then declining to take any initiative step in the matter, denied the right 
of the board to originate any despatch in regard to it. The board, they argued, 
might, by 33 Geo. III. c. 52, modify to any extent any intended despatch which 
the directors submitted for approval, provided it related “to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the said territorial acquisitions in India,’' and might, 
moreover, when “ the levying of war, or making peace, or treating or negoti- 
ating with an}^ of the native states or princes in India” was “the subject 
matter of any of their deliberations,” originate a despatch without consulting 
the directors, and insure secrecy by transmitting it at once through tlie secret 
committee speciall}^ appointed for that purpose. But the proposed despatch 
respecting the claims of William Palmer and Co. did not fall under any of these 
heads, and therefore, now the directors had resolved to take no further steps in 
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regard to the matter, it was incompetent for the Board of Control to inter- a.d. ms. 
meddle. The subject was not one of those on which they might originate a 
despatch, and transmit it through the secret committee, without consulting the writ of 
directors, and inasmuch as it did not relate **to the civil or military govern- * 

ment or revenues," it was no longer under the cognizance of the board, even 
for modification, since the directors had formally withdrawn it. Brought to 
this point, the real question now raised was whether the court of directors, 
after submitting a proposed despatch to the Board of Control, could subse- 
(juently prevent them from adjudicating upon it, by simply withdrawing it and 
pleading that it did not relate to civil or military government or revenues. 

The solution of this question obviously depended on the interpretation of the 
statute, and since the court and the board were equally determined not to yield, 
it only remained to appeal to a legal tribunal. The board accordingly applied 
to the Court of King's Bench for a writ of mandamus y compelling the directors 
to transmit the contested despatch. After a full argument the board prevailed, 
and the issue of the writ on the 29th of January, 1833, left the directors no 
alternative but to obey, ten of their number however recording a strong protest 
against the despatch as a violation of treaties, of substantial justice, and of 
sound policy. The effect of this process was to establish the complete supremacy 
of the Board of Control, but the point raised must have been of some nicety, as 
it was deemed necessary in a subsequent statute to correct the vagueness of 
language used in 33 Geo. III. c. 52, by extending the control of the board to 
all public matters whatever. 

In regard to the relations of the British government with the Mahratta delations 

® ^ ° witli the 

states a few remarks will suffice. Nagpoor, placed under the almost absolute Mahratta 
control of the resident Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Jenkins, had made rapid 
progress, and the best wish that could be formed for the country was that its 
actual administration should be continued. This, however, was not practicable. 

The rajah had attained his nineteenth year, and naturally longing to be his own 
master, no sooner gave utterance to the wish, than Lord William Bentinck, in 
accordance with his declared policy, at once complied with it. The native 
administration was cei’tainly no improvement on that which preceded, but as 
important checks were still retained, and the native ministers whom the rajah 
appointed were contented to submit to the guidance of the resident, Nagpoor 
taken as a whole continued to be prosperous. On the opposite side of India, 
in the territories of the Guicowar, matters wore a less pleasing aspect. When 
Syajee Row succeeded to the imbecile prince in whose name he had previously 
governed, great hopes were entertained. He had always co-operated cordially 
with the resident, and now that all the restraints which his position as regent 
imposed upon him were removed, it was naturally expected that his increase of 
power would be followed by an increase of the general prosperity. It proved 
otherwise. Paying little regard to his own obligations, he soon began to disre- 
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gard those of which, with his own consent, the British goverjiment had heeome 
guarantees. A collision thus became inevitable, the Giiicowar uSing'every* 
means to escape from his obligations, and the resident insisting on his fulfilment 
of them. One thing whicli made the Guicowar’s conduct more provoking, was, 
that in refusing to pay his debts he could not plead poverty. On £he contra^, 
he refused to pay, merely that he might be able to gratify a propensity for 
hoarding, and had managed in the course of five years to deposit in his coffers 
about £600,000 of surj^lus revenue, which, by express stipulation, belonged not 
to him, but to his creditors. The opposition of the resident to this dishonest 
course only exposed him to insult, and the Guicowar carried his hostility so far 
that Sir John Malcolm, the governor of Bombay was obliged to interfere. As 
there could be no doubt that the guarantees of the British government had 
been bestowed too lavishly, it was deemed advisable, after Lord William 
Bentinck became governor-general, to try the effect of tranquillizing measures ; 
and one great source of misunderstanding was removed by means of an arrange- 
ment which diminished the number of the guarantees, or restricted them to 
personal immunity, and restored to the Guicowar several districts, the revenues 
of which had been sequestrated in security. For a time the desired effect 
appeared to be i)roduced, but the Guicowar ere long returned to his former 
practices, and at last the forbearance which had been exercised towards him 
was found only to have rendered interference and restraint absolutely necessary. 

In Holkars dominions the event of gi*eatest importance during Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration was a new succession, rendered necessary by 
the death of Mulhar Row Holkar at the age of twenty-seven, in October, 1833. 
As he left no children, his widow, with the consent of his mother Kesaree Bai, 
adopted a child of three j^ears old, said to be descended from Tookajee Holkar, and 
placed him on the musnud under the title of Martand Row, Kesaree Bai acting 
as his guardian, and Madho Row Fumavese, tlie minister of the late rajah, con- 
tinuing to conduct the administration as before. The validity of this succes- 
sion was soon disputed by Haree Holkar, a nephew of Jeswunt Row Holkar, 
who, having escaped from Mahaswara, wliere he had been confined as a prisoner, 
appeared at the head of a powerful body of supporters and claimed to succeed 
as legal heir. Hitherto the British government, though the resident had 
attended Martand Row’s installation, had otherwise kept aloof, and on being 
applied to for aid by Kesaree Bai refused to interfere. A civil war thus became 
imminent, but Haree Holkar’s partizans increased so rapidly that the Bai, 
believing the contest to be hopeless, abandoned it and invited him to Indore. 
There being no longer any competition, the governor-general was now able, 
without violating his system of neutrality, to take part in the proceedings, and 
Haree Holkar entered Indore accompanied by a British escort. He possessed 
few qualifications for the elevation thus conferred upon him ; and by placing 
himself entirely in the hands of a worthless and incompetent • minister of the 
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uame.of Ilevajee Phansia^ soon produced so much disturbance and distress, as to a.d. 
make it a serious question whether the British government ought not to under- 
take the administration and reduce Haree Holkar to the condition of a pensioner. 

After .the death of Dowlut RowScindia in March, 1827, effect was given to Relations 
what appeared to have been his intentions, by allowing his favourite wife, 

Baiza Bai, to adopt as his successor a boy of eleven years of age of the name of 
Janakajee, and continue in the meantime to govern as regent. In carrying 
out this arrangement Janakajee was affianced to her grand-daughter. Baiza 
Bai had consented to these arrangements with great reluctance. Her ambition 
was to retain the government for life, while she foresaw that Janakajee would 
in all probability insist in the course of a few years on taking it into his own 
hands. This actually proved the case, and Baiza Bai enraged began to form a 
scheme for setting Janakajee entirely aside. Her grand-daughter to whom he 
was affianced had died, and she had a married daughter, Cliimna Bai, who 
was pregnant, and might produce an heir to the late Scindia in the direct line. 

These views received no countenance from the British government, 
adoption of Janakajee had been sanctioned by all the leading persons in the 
court and camp at Gwalior, and any attempt to rescind it would be strenuously 
opposed. Baiza Bai, however, was not to be dissuaded, and commenced the 
execution of her scheme by placing Janakajee under strict supersdsion, and 
making him virtually a prisoner in her palace. He made his escape and took 
refuge with the resident, declaring that his life w^as in danger. After a time an 
apparent reconciliation was effected, but the views of the parties were openly 
declared, and Lord William Bentinck during a visit which he paid to Gwalior 
was importuned by both. A decided declaration on his part would undoubtedly 
have settled the dispute, but from being liami)ered as usual by his neutral 
system he refused to utter it, and left the factions to carry on the struggle in 
their own way, till actual disturbance and threatened anarchy should at last 
compel him to interfere. At present he only ventured to give an equivocal 
advice, which being interpreted by Baiza Bai to mean that she was, if possible, 
to keep her power, and by Janakajee that he was, if possible, to wrest it from 
her, rather hastened than protracted the crisia On the 10th of July, 1833, civnwar 
some of the disciplined battalions of Gwalior, who had espoused the cause of .lifficuity 
Janakajee, having beset the palace, carried him off to the camp, and compelled 
Baiza Bai to save herself by flight. After taking refuge with her brother Hindoo 
Row, she was proceeding to the house of the resident, who had declined an 
invitation to visit her, when she was encountered by a strong body of Janakajee s 
troops. It was now too late to stand aloof any longer on the neutral system, 
and the resident succeeded, not without difficulty, in preventing the effusion of 
blood. Ultimately the Bai saw the necessity of resigning the contest, and 
retired with a liberal pension to a jaghire in the south of India. The govern- 
ment did not improve under Janakajee. He had owed his success in a great 
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measure to the military, who, thus conscious of their importance, lost no oppor- 
tunity of turning it to account, frequently breaking out into mutiny, and pro- 
ducing disturbances, not only destructive of the prosperity of Scindia’s territo- 
ries, but dangerous to other states. The necessary result might have been 
foreseen, though it was not actually realized till 'a later period. 

In the relations maintained with the Rajpoot states during Lord William 
Bentinck's administration, we see little more than a series of inconsistencies 
produced by the profession of non-interference, and the frequently recurring 
necessity of acting in direct violation of it. In Kotah a singular form of gov- 
ernment existed. The offices both of rajah and of prime-minister, or as he was 
called, raj rana, were hereditary. The effect was to establish two co-equal 
sovereigns, who if they chose to work together for the public good, might 
secure a high degree of j^rosperity, but were equally capable, and much more 
likely, by pursuing opposite counsels, of throwing the country into confusion. 
During the wise and vigorous administration of Zalim Sing as raj-rana, Kotah 
flourished, and even after his death, and the succession of his son Madhoo Sing 
to his hereditary office, owing to the mutual moderation practised by him and 
his nominal master, and also to the occasional mediation of Colonel Caulfield, 
tlie resident, misunderstandings seldom arose, or were removed before the public 
peace was disturbed. This favourable position of affairs could not long con- 
tinue. New successions placed the powers of government in new hands, and 
collisions between the rajah and the raj-rana became the rule rather than the 
exception. A feverish excitement was thus constantly kept uj^, and the pro- 
sperity of the country began visibly to decline. The British government after 
standing aloof was obliged to interfere. The government however was so 
viciously constituted, that it seemed impossible to effect a remedy without 
changing it in its essential features, and an arrangement as equitable as the 
circumstances admitted was made, by conferring a tliird of the territories of 
Kotah on the raj-rana, as an independent sovereignty, and leaving the rajah 
in uncontrolled possession of the remaining two-thirds. This arrangement, 
though seen to be advisable, was not carried into effect till some years later. 

The Rajpoot state of Boondee was about the same time seriously disturbed. 
The Rajah Ram Sing was a minor, and the ranee, his mother, desirous to retain 
the rule which she exercised as guardian, kept him in ignorance, and even 
encouraged him in vice in the hope that while thus unfit, he might cease to 
have any wisli to govern. Young as he was, the rajah was mamed to a daughter 
of the Rajah of Joudpoor. The mother made it pari of her policy to estrange 
him from his wife, and perhaps succeeded all the more easily that she was ten 
years his senior. The princess however, knowing her rights, resented the treat- 
ment to which she was subjected, and complained to her father. His first step 
in consequence was to represent the case to the British agent, and request him 
to interfere in his daugliters behalf. The agent acting according to his instruc- 
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tions declined the task, and the Rajah of Joudpoor, thus left to seek his own a.d. im . 
remedy, first remonstrated by an envoy, and then, when this proved unavailing, 
sent a deputation accompanied by a body of 300 troops to demand the princess, nisturb- 
and escort her back to her father s house. The troops encamped outside the 
town, and the deputation entered. They were met by a number of their 
countrymen forming the princess's original suite, and sent a messenger to tlie 



durbar. The ostensible object was to ask when it would be convenient to 
receive them, but a murderous design lurked beneath. The messenger was in 
fact an assassin, who instead of waiting for an answer, drew his sword and 
plunged it into the heart of Deva Krishan Row, the Boondee minister. The 
assassin was immediately slain, and the whole dc]>utation would undoubtedly 
have been massacred, had not Mr. Trevelyan, the political agent, hastened from 
Kotah, and succeeded in obtaining permission for the departure of all, except 
three, who being considered leaders, were detained and put to death. Man British 
Sing, the Rajah of Joudpoor, appears to have been privy to the assassination, but 
it suited him to deny this in the most solemn manner, and to declare that he 
would be utterly disgraced if he did not signally revenge what he called the 
murder of his innocent servants at Boondee. In former times the feud which 
had been thus raised could not have been suppressed without an exterminating 
war, which would in all probabilitj?^ have spread over the whole of Rajpootana. 

The governor-general fortunately met the danger with more than Ids usual 
promptitude, and after a long and acrimonious discussion a mutual oblivion of 
injuries was agreed to. 

Bhim Sing, the Rana of Odeypoor, whose abominable conduct in consenting 
to the murder of his daughter for the purpose of relieving himself from political 
embarrassment has already been recorded, died in 1828 , after a reign of more 
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than half a century. During his last years the peace of his territories had been 
greatly disturbed by wild tribes, particularly the Minas inhabiting the district 
of Chappan in the south-west, and the Grasias and Bheels of the south and 
east. They had ultimately been kept permanently in check by a strong body 
of the Company’s troops, but under the non-interference policy these had been 
withdrawn, and the rana and his minister were told that they must depend 
entirely upon themselves for the maintenance of internal tranquillity. This 
was a task to which they were altogether incompetent, and it was not long 
before marauders were carrying depredations to the very gates of Odeypoor. 
Jivan Sing, who succeeded his father as rana, had for some time taken an active 
share in the government, and displayed talents which were deemed capable of 
restoring tranquillity to his country. Such a prince was surely entitled to the 
utmost encouragement, and yet one of the first steps taken by the governor- 
general was to intimate to him, that henceforth he must not calculate on any 
assistance in maintaining internal tranquillity. The state of his hill districts, 
he was told, did not immediately concern British India. On this selfish and 
short-sighted policy, at the very time when the chiefs were openly declaring 
tliemselves unable to check the marauding propensities of their dependants, the 
regular troops of the Company were withdrawn, and the levy of irregulars was 
disbanded. At the same time the residency was abolished, and the communi- 
cation between the two governments was transferred to the political agent 
stationed at Ajmere, as a subordinate of the resident at Delhi. It is right to 

add that the rajah, though thus suddenly involved 
in difficulties, managed in a gi eat measure to sur- 
mount them. Paitly, it may be, from a feeling of 
despondency he gave way at first to habits of dis- 
sipation, but he had the good sense and firmness 
afterwards to change his course, and dischai-ge his 
proper duties with assiduity and success. 

The relations of the British government about 
this period with Man Sing, the Rajah of Joud- 
poor, were so little of a friendly nature that open 
hostilities were at one time threatened. From a 
superstitious veneration for a sect of religious 
mendicants or yog is ^ he not only submitted to 
them as his sjjiritual guides, and allotted them 
about a fifth of his whole revenues, but intrusted 
them with the whole power of the state. Under 
the idea that he thus enjoyed supernatural pro- 
tection, he did not deem it necessary to guard against giving offence, and 
when remonstrated with, returned sullen or insulting answers. When 
the governor- general made a visit to Ajmere in 1831, he excused himself on 
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frivolous grounds for declining the invitation which he received to meet him. a . d . 1334. 
It was also known, that so far from exerting himself to suppress the robber 
tribes of the desert of Parkar, he was in league with them, and had on one iiostiiities 
occasion, when they were suddenly dispersed, given a secret asylum to one of 
their chiefs. Complaints of depredations, either 
directly committed or instigated by him, were made 
from various other quarters, and, as remonstrance 
had no effect upon him, it was resolved at once to 
have recourse to decisive measures. Accordingly, 
at the end of the rains in 1834, a large force as- 
sembled at Ajmere under Brigadier-general Steven- 
son, and prepared to move against Joudpoor. This 
demonstration was of itself sufficient, and Man Sing 
hastened to avert the ruin which impended over 
him, by sending a deputation to Ajmere with full 
power to make every concession. '‘What occasion 
could there be,"" said his vakeels, “for the march 
of an army against the rajah? A single chnprasi 
(a servant wearing a badge) sent to Joudpoor to 

* A Ciii PRAfii.— Froni Asiatic Costumes. 

communicate the governor-gencrars pleasure would 

suffice."’ These professions were taken at no more than they were worth, and 
a regular treaty was concluded, obliging the rajah to pay indemnity for past 
offences, and curtailing his power of future mischief 

In the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, the reluctance of the governor-general to Reiatjons 
interfere with its internal administration let loose the elements of discord, and lunyr. 
gave rise to a series of intrigues which issued at last in the perpetration of an 
atrocious crime. The ranee or mother of the young rajah, acting under the 
influence of a person of the name of Jota Ram, endeavoured to perpetuate her 
power, and was violently opposed by the leading thakoors or chiefs, A series 
party struggles in consequence took place, and the contending factions 
appealed to the governor-general, each in the hope of obtaining a favourable 
decision. Early in 1834, while matters were thus in suspense, the .ranee died, 
and an attempt was made to get quit of all competing claims for the regenc3% 
by dispensing with it altogether, and giving the personal administration to tlie 
rajah himself, who was now approaching maturity. Jota Ram meanwhile 
managed to maintain his authority, and the strife became still more bitter than 
before. A momentary cessation took place when the British army began to 
assemble at Ajmere. It was destined ostensibly against Joudpoor, but as it 
might easily embrace Jeypoor in its operations, the contending factions there 
deemed it prudent to suspend their intestine struggles. The submission of the 
Joudpoor rajah having rendered the expedition against him unnecessary, it was 
determined to employ part of the troops in an expedition against the robber 
VoL. III. ^ 225 
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A.D. 1836 . chiefs of Shekhawatee, a country situated between J eypoor and Bikaneer, and 
nominally tributary to the former, but in fact independent, or rather utterly 
Death of the lawlcss. Foi* a number of years the chiefs had carried on their depredations 
wholesale, without sparing the British territories, and it was strongly suspected 
picioL*di- that Jota Ram had not disdained to share in their plunder. His conduct 
cuinstaucutt. Confirmed this suspicion. On first hearing of the expedition he 

repaired to Ajmere, and expostulated against it as unnecessary, and after it had 
taken place, and the country had in consequence been placed under British 
management, he had protested against this measure as a violation of the rights 
of J eypoor. Shortly afterwards, the rajah died suddenly. Foul play was sus- 
pected, and the general belief was that J ota Ram, and Rupa, a female who was 
acting in concert with him, had murdered their prince in order that they might 
prolong theii* power by acting .as the guardians of his infant son. In this they 
were disappointed. Major Alves, as political agent of the British government, 
undei*took the guardianship, and in concert with the leading chiefs formed a 
new administration, from all connection with which Jota Ram and Rupa were 
excluded, the former being removed to Dessar, about thirty miles east of tlie 
capital, and the latter to a residence within it, where a guard of British sej^oys 
was necessary to protect her against the public fury Not to break the naiTa- 
tive, the events which followed this arrangement, though reaching a few months 
beyond the close of Lord William Bentjnek’s administration, must here be 
briefly detailed. 

Tho Dritirtii On the 4th of June, 1835, Major Alves, while iiuitting the palace along 
wounded with Mr. Blake his assistant, Lieutenant Ludlow, and Cornet Macnaghten, 
a^tataut after an interview with the ranee mother and the thakoors, was attacked 
umrdertij wouiidcd by oue of the bystanders, who rushed upon him with a 

drawn sword. Fortunately, his wound though severe was not mortal, and 
he was conveyed without obstruction to the residency. The assassin had 
ill the meanwhile been seized and placed under a guard at the palace. Mr. 
Blake, who had remained with the guard, pref)ared to return to the resi- 
dency, and came out holding in liis hand the bloody sword which had been 
taken from the assassin. An excited crowd had gathered round the palace, 
and he had no sooner started oft* on his elephant than a fierce attack was made 
upon him. Seeing escape impossible, he stopped at a temple. The doors were 
shut, but along with the elephant driver, and an attendant chuprasi, he gained 
access by a window, and was secreted by two persons, who were within, in a 
small chamber. Here he had only a short respite, for the mob forcing their 
way, seized him as he was attempting to escape, murdered him, and threw his 
body into the street. The atrocity was attributed at first to some sudden and 
unaccountable outburst of popular fury, but subsequent investigation traced it 
to the partizans of Jota Ram. All who were proved to have been accessory 
to the conspiracy, or to have assisted in carrying it out, suffered death. The 
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same sentence, though recorded against Jota Ram and his brother, was not a.d. issi. 
executed, and was ultimate!}’^ commuted into imprisonment for life within the 
British territory. 

Another part of Lord William Bentinck s administration, which must not Treatieswith 
be allowed to pass unnoticed, is that which relates to his intercourse with states, native 
so remotely situated that they might be considered as lying beyond the ordinary 
sphere of Indian policy. The alarm felt for the safety of the Indian empire by 
the British ministry, was formerly caused by the proceedings of the French ; 
but more recently it had taken a different direction, and the rapid encroach- 
ments made by the Russians in Persia were regarded as the prelude of an inva- 
sion of India from that quarter. It was therefore deemed good policy not to 
remain mere spectators of this approaching danger, but to anticipate it by 
forming alliances with tlie states through which an invading army must 
ndvance, and thus throw a formidable barrier in its way. At first the real 
design was not mentioned, and nothing more was ostensibly proposed, than the 
establishment of commercial intercourse, by opening the navigation of the 
Indus, and thus obtaining access to the heart of Central Asia. ComiiKunications Tiie Ameers 
with this view were accordingly opened with the Ameers of Scinde, who after 
manifesting great reluctance were induced to conclude a treaty, by which the 
merchants and traders of India were permitted to convey their goods along the 
Indus, free from vexatious delays, and subject only to moderate rates of duty. 



Runjeet Sing’s Encampment near Roopur, on the Sutlej. — Fi-om White’s Views in tljo llinialayjis. 

In this treaty the Ameers, unable to conceal their suspicions, procured the 
insertion of a declaration that the contracting parties should never ‘‘look with 
a covetous eye on the possessions of each other.*' Similar treaties were con- Runjeet sing, 
eluded with the Nabob of Bhawulpoor and with Runjeet Sing. With the latter 
^ closer connection than a mere commercial treaty could form seemed desirable, 
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and in order to conciliate his friendship, Lord *Ellenborough, then president of 
the Board of Control, addressed a letter to him in the name and by command 

of his majesty William IV., with a pre- 
sent of some English horses of uncom- 
mon size, for which he was known to 
have a fancy. The letter and present 
were delivered by Lieutenant Alexander 
Burnes at Lahore, in July, 1831, and in 
the following October a meeting took 
place at Roopur on the Sutlej, between 
Runjeet Sing and the governor-general. 
The only avowed object of the meeting 
was to strengthen the bonds of a friend- 
ship ah'eady existing, and a week passed 
away in the interchange of visits, gaudy 
ceremonials, and military evolutions, the 
governor -general having with him, in 
addition to his usual body guards, two 
s<iuadrons of his Majesty's IGth lancers, 
a troop of horse artiller}^, two risalas of 
Skinners horse, his Majesty’s 31st foot, 
and two regiments of native infantry, while Runjeet Sing had come escorted 
by 10,000 of his best horse, and GOOO of his best infantry. It was suspected 
that more serious matters mingled with these amusements, and there is now no 
room to doubt that the foundation was then laid of that alliance, tlie bitter 
fruits of which were afterwards reaped in the war with Afghanistan. 

At this very time Shah Shujah, the ex-King of Cabool, who had been driven 
from his throne more than twenty years before, was living at Loodiana, a. 
pensioner on the bounty of the British government. Previous to the above 
meeting at Roopur, tlie ex-king, with a view to his restoration, had been nego- 
tiating with Runjeet Sing, and the conditions had been all but definitively 
arranged. These conditions were known to the governor-general, and it is 
impossible to believe that Runjeet Sing allowed the week to pass away without 
sounding him on the subject, and ascertaining that in aiding tlwi restoration of 
Shah Shujah he would at least have the acquiescence of the British govern- 
ment. It is true that Lord William Bentinck, when directly applied to by 
Shah Shujah, fell back on his neutral policy and declined to interfere; but it is 
known that the proceedings of Dost Mahomed, the actual ruler of Cabool, had 
already awakened suspicion, and that the governor-general, under instructions 
from England, was jealously watching his intercourse directly with Persia, and 
as it was therefore concluded indirectly with Russia. Hence the first attempt 
()f Shah Shujah to recover his throne, as it was commenced in 1833, wljen.*Lord 
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William Bentinck was governor-general and had undoubtedly his best wishes, 
though it did not receive his actual co-operation, may not improperly be 
regarded as one of the important events connected with his administration. 

When Shah Shujah started from Loodiana in January, 1833, he could only 
muster a few hundred followers; on his arrival at Shikarpoor they amounted 
to 30,000. The Ameers of Scinde gave him a most friendly reception, and 
continued for a time to furnish him with abundant supplies; but when he 
delayed his departure, and instead of being satisfied, continued daily to increase 
liis demands, they became completely alienated, and determined to rid them- 
, selves of the burden at all hazards. They accordingly collected their forces. 
Shah Shujah on his part was not disinclined to an appeal to arms, and in 
January, 1834, a pitched battle was fought near Korce. Shah Shujah proved 
victorious, and the Ameers having purchased his departure by consenting to 
pay him an additional subsidy, and assist him with an auxiliary force, he com- 
menced his advance on Kandahar. He encountered little resistance, and was 
in hopes of an easy capture, when the approach of Dost Mahomed from Cabool, 
at the head of a powerful foi'ce, completely changed the aspect of aftairs. 
Shah Shujah retired to Abbasabad, where he was brought to bay, and ventured 
to risk a battle. Owing partly to the treachery, and partly to the cowardice 
of his followers, he Wtas signally discomfited, and fled westward with a slender 
escort to the fort of Laush, the chief of which gave him an a.sylum. After a 
short delay lie marched north to Furrah, expecting reinforcements from Herat, 
but being disappointed, and threatened by a pai’ty of horse under Behim Khan, 
he fled across the desert of Seistan, and after great privations, reached Kclat. 
His pursuer had followed close upon his track, but the chief of Kclat having 
taken the ex-ldng under his protection, refused to surrender him. On this a 
characteristic bargain was struck, the chief of Kclat agreeing to Avitlulraw his 
protection, and Behim Khan agreeing to desist from pursuit. Shah Shujah, 
thus obliged once more to, shift for himself, repaii’ed to Hyderabad, where the 
Ameers treated him with more kindness than might have been anticipated 
after their late (piarrel. From Hyderabad he proceeded north-east acro.ss the 
desert of Jessulmeer, and again fixed his residence at Loodiana. His second 
expedition furnishes a tale of disgrace and disaster which must be reserved for 
future narration. 
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CHAPTER, Vlir. 


Approaching expiry of the Company’s charter — Views of ministers and of the Company — Bill for 
renewing the charter introduced — ^The discussions produced by it — The act passed — Its leading 
provisions — Close of Lord William Bentinck's administration. 


URING the greater part of Lord William Bentinck^s administra- 
tion, India and its affairs engrossed a far larger share of the 
attention of the British public and legislature than had usually 
been allotted to them. The Company’s existing charter was to 
expire in 1834. Ought it to be renewed at all, and if renewed, 
under what conditions? These were questions which it had become abso- 
lutely necessary to answer, and in which, it was well understood, the manu- 
facturing and cbmmercial interests of the country were deeply involved. Tlie 
monopoly of trade to India bad been advantageously abolished — why should 
that of the trade to China be retained? As early as 1829 the leading towns of 
the United Kingdom had begun to agitate the subject, and to load the tables 
of both Houses of Parliament with petitions against the renewal of the charter, 
and in February, 1830, select committees were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of ministers themselves, Lord Ellenborough making the motion in tlie 
lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the commons. Both movers carefully abstained 
from giving any indication of the views entertained by the cabinet, and the 
committees were simply ai^pointed “to inquire into the present state of the 
affairs of the East India Company, and into the trade between Great Britain 
and China, and to report their observations thereupon to the house.” The 
death of George IV., the dissolution of parliament, and the foiTnation of a new 
ministry pledged to parliamentary reform, withdrew attention for a time 
from the concerns of India. The committees, however, re-appointed from 
session to session, had not been idle, and a vast body of evidence oral and 
written had beem accumulated. 

The expediency of throwing open the trade to China could scarcely admit 
of serious discussion. It was open to all the other trading nations of the world, 
and were the British alone to be excluded from it, in order that all the profit 
which it yielded might be monopolized by a company? As usual, however, 
both parties pushed their views to an extreme, the free traders maintaining 
that the Company had no interest to oppose the opening of the trade because it 
yielded them no profit, and the Company, on the other hand, maintaining that 
the profit w^liich it yielded was so large and so necessary to meet the payment 
of their dividends, that they would be ruined if deprived of it. After a great 
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mass of conflicting evidence had been given on the subject, the result acquiesced a d. 1829. 
in by the most competent judges was, that during the last flfteen years of the 
Company's 'monopoly of the China trade, they had realized from it an aggregate Argumeuta 

, against tlie 

profit of £15,414,000, or rather more than a million sterling annually. But compan/a 
when this fact was admitted, it carried little weight with it, because it was 
alleged that the profit was obtained by enhancing the price, and was, in fact, 
a tax levied upon the whole consumers of tea for the benefit of a particular cor- 
poration. Even admitting that the profit was legitimately gained by fair trade 
without taxing the consumers, the question still returned, Why should this profit 
go entirely into the pockets of one class of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 
other merchants of the kingdom ? Behind this question there was still another. 

The Company made a million annually by the China trade. Was this the 
maximum profit that could be realized? The extinction of monopoly naturally 
extended commerce, and there was therefore every reason to expect, that if the 
trade were thrown open, it would rapidly extend, so as at once to add greatly 
to the amount of aggregate })rofit realized by individuals, and of revenue drawn 
by the public. To these views no solid objection could be stated. 

After the question of monopoly was virtually decided, and the Company, 
if continuing to trade at all, could not expect to occupy any vantage ground, future 
the next point was to settle the future government of India. Was the old of 
machinery to be thrown aside as worn out and useless, or might it not be possible 
by means of alterations and repairs to render it more efficient than ever? The 
moment the monopoly of the Company was extinguished, its trade, exposed to 
general competition, ceased to be of any value. Nothing, therefore, could be 
lost by agreeing to abandon it. Acting on this view ministers proposed that 
the Company should entirely sink their commercial, and in future act only in 
a political character, their governing powers and relations to the Board of 
Control remaining, with slight modifications, the same as before. The directors, 
when this proposal was submitted to them, expressed great doubts of being able 
to carry (Jii the government, when divested of their commercial character, but 
they were willing, if cei-tain difficulties which tliey pointed out could be 
obviated, to recommend to the proprietors to close with the proposal. One 
important point, however, still remained to be explained. Whatever might be 
the view taken as to tlie territorial rights of the Company, they were certainly 
possessed of a large amount of capital, of which it never could be proposed to 
deprive them, and it was therefore necessary to ascertain how this capital was 
in future to be secured, and from what source the dividends payable on it were 
to be derived. 

On this subject a serious difference of opinion arose. The proposal of 
ministers was, that the whole of the Company's commercial assets sliould, .so 
far as possible, be converted into money, and that with the sum thus obtained 
portion of the Indian debt, bearing interest equal in amount to £630,000, 
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A.D. 1829 . now annually payable in dividends, should be discharged. In future the 
dividends would be regarded as an annuity payable to the proprietors . of India 
Negotiations stock, and charged upon the territorial revenue of India. After a certain fixed 
goyliXiont te^rip it would be in the option of parliament to redeem this annuity, by paying 
Company, eveiy £5, 56’. of eannuity, £100 of capital. The directors objected that these 
assets, if converted into cash, would suffice to purchase an investment in consols 
equal to the amount of their dividends, and that thej^ were, therefore, entitled 
in fairness to demand that the assets should either be employed in making 
such an investment for the behoof of the pi*oprietors, or at least so employed 
as to provide an effectual guarantee, both for the regular half-yearly payment 
of the dividends, and in the event of redemption, for the payment of such air 
amount of principal as would produce the dividends by investing it in the 
funds. According to the Company the value of their stock, including assets of 
every kind, amounted on the 1st of May, 1829, to £21,103,000, and they had 
also a random claim of £5,000,000 as the value of fixed projierty in India. Tins 
last claim, however, was very problematical, and even in making up the stock 
to twenty-one millions, one item of £4,032,000, as due from territory, was 
added, and another of £3,796,000, as chargeable to territory, omitted. The pro- 
priety both of the addition and the omission was strongly questioned, and if, as 
was not improbable, the one should fall to be deducted from the assets, and the 
otlier added to the debit of the Company, the effect would be to cut off neaily 
eiglit millions and a half from the aggregate capital, reducing its value at one 
stroke from £21,103,000 to £12,075,000. Nor was this all. Several of the 
items composing this lower value were subject to dispute, and it was therefore 
not impossible that in making a final adjustment, whether by arbitration or 
legal. proceedings, other important deductions might be made. These considera- 
tions rendered a compromise desirable, and the original proposal of ministers 
was ultimately accepted, with this important addition, that two millions sterling 
of the commercial assets should be invested in the funds, and there accumulated 
to form a collateral security for the capital of the Company and its future 
redemption. 

nnforet.t. The next point to be considered was the term before which the iiower of 

quostionft% ^ 

agitated. redemption should not be exercised, and to which the government of India 
should be continued to the Company. Ministers were willing that the com- 
pulsory redemption sliould not be competent within forty years, but they 
refused to accede to the proposal of the directors, that the government should 
be continued to the Company till the annuity should be actually redeemed ; 
ultima^ly, however, they conceded so far as to consent that the government 
should be continued to the Company for twenty years, and tliat at the end of 
this or any subsequent period they should not be deprived of it without a three 
years’ notice, and the option of demanding pa 3 mient of the capital, and employ- 
ing thn whole or any pai-t of it in resuming their trade, should they see fit to 
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do so. Among the various other points discussed, the only one requiring parti- a.d. isss. 
cular notice at present, was the degree of power to be possessed respectively by 
the Board of Control and the Company. Ministers proposed that the absolute Negotiations 
power which the Company now possessed of recalling . the governors of the government 
presidencies and the commander-in-chief should be restricted, by giving the colpity. 
board a veto on the recall. This proposal was strenuously objected to by the , 
directors, who maintained that the natural tendency of the “new arrangements 
was to diminish their influence, and that therefore they were entitled to expect, 
that if anyxjhangc were to be made in the relative positions of the board and 
the Company, it would be by curtailing the overgrown authority of the former, 
and strengthening the impaired powers of the latter. Following out this view, 
they referred to the manner in which the directors had been coerced by the 
issue of the writ of mandamus, in regard to the claims of creditors in the 
Nizam s dominions, and tlireatcned with the issue of the same writ in regard to 
similar claims in Oude. Such proceedings might be repeated, and as their 
obvious effect was to weaken tlie hands of government, and even bring it into 
contempt, it seemed absolutely necessary either to give a right of appeal in the 
event of differences between the court and the board, or at all events to provide 
f(.)r their publicity by bringing them directly under the notice of parliament. 

Ministers gave way so far as to desist from pressing for a veto on the powers of 
recall already enjoyed by the court, but they peremptorily refused to give a 
right of repeal, and held that publicity was already sufficiently secured, by tlie 
right which the directors possessed, in common with all the other subjects of 
t he realm, of approaching parliament by petition. 

On the 25th of March, 1833, the correspondence between the directors and ResobatTons 

1 -I*! adoptetl by 

the Board of Control as representing the ministry was submitted to the court parjmiuent. 
of proprietors, and on the 15th day of April, to which day the meeting had 
l>een adjourned, Sir John Malcolm moved a series of resolutions, embodying in 
substance the leading proposals above made by the directors, and signifying 
the assent of the Com})any “to conduct the government of India, at the sacri- 
fices demanded, provided they were furnished with powers sufficient for the 
t'ffective discharge of so important a dxity, and their pecuniary rights and claims, 
were adjusted upon the principle of fiiir and liberal compromise."' The resolu- 
tions gave rise to a debate Avhich was spun out to seven days, and were finally 
carried by ballot by a majority of 477 to 52. As yet, however, all that had 
been done was only preliminary to the real battle which was to be fought in . 
parliament. On the 13th of June, 1833, the subject was introduced to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glcnelg), the 
l>resident of the Board of Control, who concluded a long explanatory speech 
by moving the three following resolutions: — ‘G. That it is expedient that all 
his majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to repair to the ports of the empire of, 

Cliina, and to trade in tea and in all other productions of the said empire, subject 
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to such regulations ^<is parliament shall enact for the protection of the com- 
mercial and political interests of this country. 2 That it is expedient that, in 
case the East India Company shall transfer to the crown, on behalf of the 
Indian territory, all assets and claims of every description belonging to the said 
Company, the crown on behalf of the Jndian territory shall take on itself aU 
the obligations of the said Company, of whatever description, and that the 
said Company shall receive from the revenues of the said territory such a sum, 
and paid in such a manner, and under such regulations, as parliament shall 
enact. 3. That it is expedient that the government of tlie British' possessions 
in India be intrusted to tlie said Company, under such conditions and regula- 
tions as parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extending the commerce of 
this country, and of securing the good government, and promoting the religious 
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and moral improvement of the people of India/' It is so remarkable as to be 
not undeserving of record, that these resolutions, though involving the future 
government of India, and the consequent condition of its myi iads of inhabitants, 
were passed almost witlioiit discussion, and awakened so little interest that a 
very large majority of the members of the House of Commons did not even deign 
to be present. Adverting to the fact a few weeks afterwards, the late Lord 
Macaulay thus expressed himself: — “The hotise has neither the time, nor the 
knowledge, nor the inclination to attend to an Indian budget, or to the state- 
ment of Indian extravagance, or to the discussion of Indian local grievances. A 
broken head in Coldbath Fields excites greater interest in this house than 


‘ This apartment was formerly the tea salesroom. the Marquis Cornwallis and the Marquis of Wellesley, 
In niches were statues of Lord Clive, Warren Hast- Sir George Pococke, and, subsequently to his death, 
ings, "feir Eyre Coote, General Stringer Lawrence, the Duke of Wellington. 
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three pitched battles in India ever would excite. This is not a figure of speech 
but a literal description of fact, and were I called upon for proof of it, I would 
refer to a circumstance which must be still in the recollection of tlie house. 
When my right honourable friend Mr. Charles Grant brought ^forward his 
important propositions for the future government of ^ndia, therie were not as 
many members present as generally attend upon an ordinary turnpike bill.'" 

The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons were, on the 5tli of July, 
introduced to the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne. He could 
enter more* fully than Mr. Grant had done into the particulars of the measure, 
jis the bill, embodying all its provisions, had been laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, and read a first time on the 28th of June. The discussion which 
followed was remarkable cliiefl}’^ for the opposition which the i*esolutions, and 
the government plan generally, received from the Duke of Wellington, and the 
contrary view taken by his brother, the Mainjuis of Wellesley, who, though 
unable from indisposition to attend in liis place, had authorized the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to express his entire concurrence in them. The first reading of 
the bill in the House of Commons had been merely formal, but on the 10th ol‘ 
July, when the second reading was moved, an attempt was made to delay 
further procedure by the following amendment: — '‘That the confiding the 
political administration of our East India possessions, with the interests of 
100,000,000 of people, to the direction of a joint-stock company, and taxing the 
natives of those countries for the payment of the ilividends of a mercantile 
concern to the constantly varying holders of East India stock, is a question 
involving too maii}^ important considerations to be hastily decided on, more 
especially for so long a term as twenty years ; and that, as the other business 
(J the session is already more than sufficient to occupy the whole time and 
attention of the legislature to bring it to a satisfactory completion, it is expe- 
dient that a sliort bill be passed for the opening of the trade with China in 
April, 1831, and that all the an'angements which may be thought desirable for 
the administration of India should be deferred till next session.’’ This amend- 
ment was feebly supported. While the bill was in committee motions were 
made to limit the term of the Company’s government to ten years, to prevent 
proposed changes in the constitution of the presidencies, to restrict the legis- 
lative power given to the governor-general in council, and to prohibit any 
extension of the ecclesiastical establishment ; but these, with various others of 
minor moment, found little favour, and the bill came out of committee with 
its features almost unaltered. * The third reading was fixed for the 2(»th of July, 
but three days {)reviously the directors applied for a postponement. Several 
of their suggestions, particularly that of giving a right of ap2)eal, or at least of 
l)ublicity, in the event of a difference of opinion between the court and tjie 
board, had been unceremoniously rejected, and they had therefore summoned 
a court of proprietors for the purpose of considering whether they ought not to 
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present a petition to parliament stating, their objections to the bill as it now 
stood. Ministers declined to postpone the third reading, but the proprietors 
agreed to a petition, objecting jiarticularly to the absence of any provision for 
reporting differences between the board and the court to parliament, to the 
changes in tlie constitution of the subordinate governments, to the erection of 
a fourth j>residency at Agi’a, to the extension of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and to the exjiense needlessly incurred in the maintenance of the college at 
Haile 3 "burv. They praj^ed to be heard b\' counsel in support of these objections. 
This was refused, inainl^’^ on the ground that the application was too late, and 
the third reading passed. 

The bill transmitted to the House of Lords was I'ead a first time on the 
2fJth of Jul\', and a second time on the 2(1 of August. AVdien about to be 
committed on the 5th, the ]>ro])rietors again presented their petition, and 
pi-aj’ed to be heard by counsel. The application was refused as befoi-e, but Lord 
Elleiiborough, who led the o|)position, and was seconded by the Duke ol' 
Wellington, moved, “that it be an instruction to the committee to omit all 
such clauses in the bill as relate to alterations in the constitution and powers 
of the governments of the several presidencies of India.” This motion having 
been rejected, the bill made rapid pi’ogress in committee, and was reported on 
the J)th of August. Before the third reading was proceeded with, a short delay 
took place to allow the court of directors and proprietors to decide on the 
course which they were to pursue. They had made appearance in both houses 
as ])etitioners against the bill, and as their objections had not been obviated, it 
was ] >ossible that the 3 ^ might decline to part with their assets and accept of the 
government (jf India on the terms offered. On the 1 2th of August the court 
of directors adopted, in opposition to a stiong dissent by both the chairman 
and deputy, the following resolution : — “ That the East India bill having arrived 
at its last stage in the House of Lords, it becomes the duty of the court of 
directors to submit to their constituents a final opinion regarding the bill as it 
now stands; and while the court are still impressed with the belief that the 
cessaticu of the Company’s trade will greatlj" weaken its position in this 
country', and consequent!}’’ impaii* its efficiency in the administration of tin* 
government of India — whilst, also, they regard with much anxiety the increase 
of powers given by the said bill to the board of commissioners for the affairs 
of India, and greatly regret that ])arliament has not provided some rule of 
]mblicity to act as a salutaiy check botlj u{>on the board and tlie court ; and 
whilst, furthei’, the court entertain tla^ most seri(ms apprehensions of the inju- 
rious effect U 2 )ou the finances of India, which must result from the loss of the 
trade as a source of direct ])rofit, and as a safe and beneficial channel of remit- 
tance, and from the new charges which the bill im})oses — ^yet, reviewing all 
the correspondence which has passed with his majesty's ministers on this 
subject, trusting that the extensive powers of the board will be exercised with 
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moderation, and so as not to interfere with the independence of the Companj 
as a body acting intermediately l^etween the king’s government and the govern- 
ment of India, which independence all parties have admitted it to be of vital 
importance to maintain ; and relying with confidence that parliameid will 
interpose for the relief of any financial difficulties into which the Goinpaii}' may 
unavoidably be cast through the oi)eration of e:xtensive changes which the bill 
proposes to effect — the court of directors cannot do otherwise than recommend 
to the proprietors to defer to the pleasure expressed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to consent to ])lace their right to trade for their own profit in abey- 
ance, in order that they may continue to exercise the government of India foi- 
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the further term of twenty yeai*s, u^hjii the conditions and under the arrange- 
ments embodied in the said bill. ^ The opinion of the proprietors, ascertained 
by a ballot taken on the Kitli of August, was in accordance with that of the 
<Urectors. This seems to have been regarded so much as a matter ot‘ course, 
that a mere fraction of the proprietors recorded their votes, the numbers being 
173 against 01. On the same day when this ballot was taken, tlie bill was 
read a third time, and on the 28th of August it received the royal assent. It 
ranks in the statute-book as 3 and 4 Win. IV. c. 85, and is entitle<l, “An Act 
for effecting an ari'angement with the East India Company, and for the better 
governnjtent of his Majesty’s Indian territories, till the 3()th day of April, 1854.” 


* 'riiifl apartment is an exact cube of thirty feet, 
iuul the wainscotting being rich dark brown, and 
much enriched with gilding, and tenure being several 
large looking-glasses, the general appearance of the 
I'uoui is very cosy. The marble niantlepiece. sup- 


ported by caryatides, boldly sculptured, represents 
Biitaunia receiving cjfferings from India, along 
with typical figures of Asia, Africa, and the river 
Thames, and allegorical emblems of peace and com- 
merce. 
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A.D. 1833 . Though the general purport of this important act has already been ex- 
plained, a brief analysis of its leading provisions seems still to be required. It 
consists of 117 sections; but as many of these merely recapitulate former 

Bectionsof • i* i . i . . i i 

new India arrangements, or rela^te to points of which it is unnecessary „to take particular 
notice, the analysis may be made without entering much into detail. The first 
section, aftei* a recital of the Act 53 Geo. III. c. 155, which renewed the charter 
now about to expire, enacts, that from and after the 2d of April, ISS^, all 
“territories now in possession and under the government of the said Company, 
except the island of St. Helena, shall remain and continue under such govern- 
ment,'’ and that all “real and personal estate whatsoever” belonging to the 
Company at the above date, shall be held “by the said Company, in trust for 
his majesty, his heirs and successors, for the service of the government of India, 
discharged of all claims of the said Company to any profit or advantage there- 
from to their own use, except the dividend on their capital stock secured to 
them as hereinafter is mentioned.” By section 2 all rights, powers, and privi- 
lege.s, “whether military or civil,” heretofore granted and not repealed, nor 
repugnant to the present act, are to remain intact with the Compq^ny. Section 3 
enacts that “the exclusive right of trading with the dominions of the Emperor 
of China,” continued to the Com)>any by 53 Ged III. c. 155, “shall cease;’' and 
section 4, that the Company “shall, with all convenient speed, after the said 
22d April, 1834, close their commercial business, and make sale” of all their 
“proper ty whateoever, which may not be retained for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of the said territories.” Sections 5-10 inclusive, regulate the mode of 
winding up the commercial business, provide for the granting of reasonable 
compensations and allowances to persons whose interests may be affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and charge all the actual debts of 
the Company, as well as those which shall henceforth be lawfully contracted 
on account of the government of India, on its revenues, declaring “that neither 
any stock or effects which the said Company may hereafter have to their own 
use, nor the dividend by this act secured to them, nor the directors or proprie- 
tors of the said Company, shall be liable to or chargeable with any of the said 
debts, payments, or liabilities.” 

Rate arid * Scctioii 11 fixed the rate and payment of dividend, by enactins^ that out of 
divideiid. the temtorial revenues there shall be paid to, or retained by the Company, to 
their own use, a yearly dividend, payable in Great Britain by equal half-yearly 
‘.payments, “after the rate of £10, lOs. j>er cent, on the present amount of their 
capital stock.” This “present amount,” as originally subscribed and successively 
^ augmented by a series of statutes, was exactly £6,000,000 sterling, ItUt as it 
bore interest at, 10| per cent., and was declared by section 1 2 not to be re- 
deemable by parliament till the 30th of April, 1874, on payment of £200 for 
every £100 of stock, the real value as thus determined by the sum payable in 
..the evept of redemption was £12,000,000. This sum might by section 13 be 
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demanded on a year s notice any time after 1854, should the Company then a.d. isas, 
‘"cease to retain,” or *‘by the authority of parliament be deprived of the posses- 
sion and government"' of India. Sections 14 to 17 are occupied with providing Leading 
additional security for the regular payment of the dividend, and the final new India 
redemption of the capital. For this purpose the sum of £2,000,000 sterling is 
to be invested in the funds and bear compound interest at the rate of 3 J per 
cent. It was to be placed in a separate account with the commissioners of the 
national debt, to be entitled ‘ The Account of the Security Fund of the India 
Cj^mpany and the dividends upon it were to be employed in the purchase of 
additional stock in the funds till the whole should amount to £12,000,000 
sterling. In the event of any failure, or delay in remittances from India to 
meet the dividend, the security fund might be drawn upon to any amount 
necessary to make up the deficiency; and at all times the dividend was to 
form a preferable charge on any part of the territorial revenues of India which 
might be remitted to Great Britain. Section 18 may be passed over, as it only 
contains a saving clause, to the effect that nothing contained in the act shall 
prejudice the claims of the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Sections 19 to 37 are almost cntirelv occupied in defining the powers of the rowei-eof 

^ . f ^ the Board 

Board of Control. The greater part of these differ little, if at all, from those of control, 
previously existing, and it is therefore necessary to notice only a few of the more 
marked changes. As the law previously stood, the directors were proliibited 
from sending any “orders or instructions whatever, relating to the civil or mili- 
tary government or revenues” of the territorial acquisitions in India, “until 
the same shall have been submitted to the consideration of, and approved by” 
the board; and they were moreover required to pay obedience to “such orders 
and instructions as they shall from time to time receive from the said board 
of commissioners touching or concerning the civil and militciry government of 
the said territories and acquisitions, and the revenues of the same.” When the 
court and the board quarrelled in I’egard to the interference which ought to be 
used in favour of the claims of William Palmer and Co., and the writ of mancla- 
mm was applied for, the directors argued that the despatch which they were 
required to send did not relate “to the civil or military government or revenues” 
of the territorial acquisitions in India, and that they were therefore entitled t5 
decline to send it. Though the argument proved unavailing, and the writ was 
issued, it was deemed prudent to leave no room in future for such a captious 
interpretation, and therefore, in the present act, words at once more definite 
and more comprehensive are emploj^ed, and it is enacted “that no orders,- 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or comjnunications whatever, relating 
to the said territories or government thereof, or to the property or right® vested 
in the said Company in trust as aforesaid, or to any public matters whatever, 
shall be at any time sent or given by thersaid court of directors, or any com- 
niittee of the said directors, until the same shall have been submitted for the con- 
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sideration of, and approved by the said board;” and, however much they may 
have been altered, the directors are “required forthwith to send the said orders, 
instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, in the form approved 
by the said board, to their destinations.’" section 32, indeed, the directors 
may within fourteen days make a written representation, containing “such 
remarks, observations, or explanations, as they shall think fit,” and the board 
are “required to take every such representation, and the several matters therein 
contained or alleged, into their consideration,” but their decision, whatever it 
may be, is to be “ final and conclusive upon the directors,” except in one singje 
(^ase, which is so special that it must be of very rare occurrence. The 33d sec- 
tion thus describes it: “If it shall appear to the said court of directors that any 
orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or communications, except such 
as shall pass through the secret committee, upon which directions may be so 
given by the said board as aforesaid, are contrary to law, it shall be in the 
power of the said board, and the said court of directors, to send a special case, 
to be agreed upon l>y and between them, and to be signed by the president of 
the said board, and the chairman of the said Company, to three or more of the 
judges of his majesty’s Court of King’s Bench, for the opinion of the said judges; 
and the said judges are hereby required to certify their opinion upon any case 
so submitted to them, and to send a certificate thereof to the said president and 
chairman, which opinion shall be final and conclusive.” 

It was thus only when the board happened to blunder so egregiously as to 
issue orders which could not be legally obeyed, that the directoi’S could resist 
them by calling in the aid of the judges of the King’s Bench. Even the sorry 
privilege of making unavailing representations was in the most important 
matters denied them, since the power of transmitting despatches through the 
secret committee, which wns always competent to the board, was enlarged by the 
present act, the 36th section of which, relating to this subject, is as follows: — 
“ Provided .also and be it enacted, that if the said board shall be of opinion that 
the subject matter of any of their deliberations concerning the levying war, 
or making peace, or treating or negotiating with any of the native princes or 
states in India, or with anj?^ other princes or states, or touching the policy to be 
observed with regard to such princes or states, intended to be communicated in 
orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to any of the governments 
or presidencies in India, or to any officers or servants of the said Company, 
shall be of a nature to require secrecy, it shall and mtay be lawful for the said 
board to send their orders, despatches, official letters, or communications to 
the secret committee of the said court of directors, to be appointed as is by 
this act directed, who .shall thereupon, without disclosing the same, transmit 
tlie same according to the tenor thereof, or pursuant to the directions of tlK‘ 
said bgard; to the respective governments and presidencies officers and servants ; 
and that the,. said governments and presidencies, officers and servants, shall be 
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bound to pay a faithful obedience thereto, in like manner as if such orders and 
despatches, official letters, or communications, had been sent to them by the 
said court of directors.” One might have supposed that these sections which 
empower the board, whenever secrecy was deemed expedient, to send despatches 
to India without even acquainting the directors as a body with their contents, 
and to modify to any extent the despatches originating with the directors 
themselves, might have sufficed, but in order that there might be no possible 
doubt as to the absolute supremacy conferred on the board, it was enacted by 
a subsequent section (109), "" that every power, authority, and function, by this 
or any other act or acts given to and vested in the said court of directors, sliall 
be deemed and taken to be subject to such control of the said board of commis- 
sioners as in this act is mentioned, unless tliere shall be something in the enact- 
ments confen'ihg such powers, authorities, or functions inconsistent with such 
construction, and except as to any patronage or right of appointing to office,, 
vested in, or reserved to, the said court.” 

This exception in regard to patronage was now indeed the main inducement 
to the directors and proprietors to undertake the nominal government of India. 
Hitherto they had a direct interest. Their capital and dividends were at stake, 
and might have been endangered by any gross mismanagement ; but by the 
j)rovisions of the new act these were effectually secured, and hencefortli neither 
the directors nor the proprietors ran any risk of pecuniary loss frdm negligence 
or error in the discharge of the duties intrusted to tliem. In their case, there- 
fore, the government established was of a very anomalous description. Indivi- 
duals, merely by investing money to a certain amount in India stock, purchased 
tlie privilege of voting for directors; and the directors sharing among them 
nearly the whole patronage of India, secured the continued possession of their 
seats, by dispensing it with a liberal hand among those who had voted, or were 
^expected on some future occasion to vote for them. Whatever therefore may 
lave been the theory of government now established, it was virtually the result 
of a compact by which the directors and their constituents agreed to submit to 
the dictation of the Board of Control, or in other words, of the ministry of the 
day, in consideration of the amount of patronage reserved to them. In all 
vacancies their power of appointment was absolute, except in regard to a few 
of the highest offices, which could not be filled up without the approbation of 
the crown ; while even the persons thus approved, including the governor-general 
himself, held their offices only during the pleasure of the directors, who })os- 
«essed to the same extent as the crown itself an absolute right of recall. 

Having determined the nature and defined the powers of the home govern- 
ment, the act proceeds to settle the future government of India itself, and 
makes several important changes. The first of these, contained in section 88, 
divides Bengal into twq presidencies, the one styled as before the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal, and the other the presidency of Agra. ^ Section. 39 
VoL, III. , 227 
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AD. 1833. enacts that “the superintendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and 
military government of all the said territories and revenues in India shall be, 
Sections of and is hereby vested in a governor-general and councillors, to be styled ' the 
relative to Govemor-general of India in Council.”^ By section 40 the ordinary councillors 
S are to be four — three of them appointed absolutely by the directors from actual 

or former servants who at the time of appointment shall have served at least 
ten years, and the fourth appointed also by the directors, but subject to the 
approbation of his majesty, and selected from persons not in the service of the 
Company. This fourth member was not “to sit or vote'’ in the council, except 
“at meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” The commander-in- 
chief in India, or if there be no such commander, or the office be conjoined 
with that of the governor-general, the commander-in-chief on tlie Bengal estjib- 
lishment, may be appointed by the directoi's an extraordinary member -of 
council, and take rank next to the governor-general. Sections 43-52 are 
chieflj^ occupied in defining the powers of the council. Thus, it is enacted that 
the governor-general in council “ shall have power to make laws and regula- 
tions for repealing, amending, or altering any laws or regulations whatever 
now in force, or hereafter to be in force, for the said territories, or any part 
thereof, and to make laws and regulations for all persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of justice, whether established by 
his majesty’s* charters or otherwise, and the jurisdiction thereof, and for all 
places and tilings whatsoever within and throughout the whole and every part 
of the said territories, and for all servants of the said Company within the 
dominions of princes and states in alliance with the said Company.” This 
apparently unlimited power is however restricted by a salvo against its being 
employed to make “any laws or regulations which shall in any way repeal, 
vary, suspend, or affect any of the provisions of this act, or any of the provi- 
sions of the acts for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers,^ 
whether in the service of liis majesty or of the said Company, or any provisions 
of any act hereafter to be passed in any wise affecting the said Company, or 
the said territories or the inhabitants thereof, or aiiy laws or regulations which 
shall in any way affect any prerogative of the crown, or the authority of par- 
liament, or the constitution or rights of the said Company, or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, whereon may depend in any degree the allegiance of any person to the 
crown of the United Kingdom, or the sovereignty or dominion of the said 
crown over any of the said territories.” 

To make the above salvo still n^ore explicit, it was provided by a subsequent 
section that nothing contained in the act “ shall extend to affect in any way the 
right of parliament to make laws for the said territories, and for all the inhabi- 
tants, thereof,” and “ expressly declared that a full, complete, and constantly exist- 
ing right and power is intended to be reserved to parliament to control, supersede. 
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or prevent all proceedings and acts whatsoever of the said governor-general in a d. is33. 
council, and to repeal and alter at any time any law or regulation whatsoever 
made by the said governor-general in council, and in alj respects to legislate weserved 
for the said territories and all the inhabitants thereof in as full and amjde a pL'itament. 
manner as if this act had not been passed ; and the better to enable parliament 
to exercise at all times such right and power, all laws and regulations made by 
the said governor-general in council shall be transmitted to England,"’ and laid 
annually before both Houses of Parliament. Still, though an absolute power of 
repeal was expressly reserved to the legislature, it was provided that all laws 
and regulations made as aforesaid, so long as they shall remain unrepe^led, 
shall be of the same force and effect within and throughout the said territories 
as any act of parliament would or ought to be within the same territories, in 
the same manner as any public act of parliament would and ought to he taken 
notice of.” 

By section 48 the court of directors are enjoined forthwith to submit for the Powersoftiie 
apj^robation of the Board of Control “ such rules as they shall deem expedient gcnenij. 
for the procedure of the governor-general in council in the discharge and 
exercise of all powers, functions, and duties imposed on or vested in him by 
virtue of this act ; and such rules, wlien approved, “ shall be of the same force 
as if they had been inserted in this act.” In all ordinary cases the governor- 
general and one ordinary member of council were to constitute a (luorum, but 
in making laws and regulations the goveriior-genei'al and at least three ordinary 
members behoved to be present. In cases of equality the governor-general was 
to have a casting vote; and, should the majority happen to differ with him 
with regard to any measure whereby, in his judgment, “ the safety, tranquillity, 
or interests of the British possessions in India or any part thereof’" might be 
“essentially affected,’' he and the members of council were forthwith “ mutually 
to exchange with and communicate to each other in writing, under their respec- 
tive hands, to be recorded on their secret consultations, the grounds and reasons 
of their respective opinions.” Should the governor-general, after considering 
the same, continue to differ, he might then, “ of his own authority, and on his 
own responsibility,’" adopt the course which might seem to himself “fit and 
expedient.’" The council might assemble at any place within the British terri- 
tories in India; but, should that place happen to be within any of the other 
j residencies, the governor of such presidency was to take his seat, and “act as 
an extraordinaiy member.” 

The 53d section, as one of the most important of the act, deserves to be 
(luoted verbatim, “Whereas it is expedient that, subject to such special 
arrangements as local circumstances may require, a general system of judicial 
establishments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, as well Europeans 
as natives, may be subject, should be established in the said territories at an 
early period, and tliat such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes 
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A D. 1833. of inhabitants of the said territories, due regard being had to the rights, feelings, 
and peculiar usages of the people, should be enacted, and that all laws and 
Hoard of custouis having the force of law within the same territories should be ascei*tained 
bioners. and Consolidated, and, as occasion may require, amended : be it therefore enacted 
that the said Governor-general of India in council shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be after the passing of this act, issue a commission, and from time to time 
commissions, to such persons as the said court of directors, with the approba- 
tion of the said board of commissioners, shall recommend for that purpose, and 
to such persons, if necessary, as the said governor-general in council shall think 
fit, such persons not exceeding in the whole at any one time five in number, 
and to be styled, ‘ The Indian Law Commissioners,’ with all such powei*s as 
shall be necessary for the purposes hereinafter mentioned ; and the said com- 
missioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the 
existing couHs of justice and police establishments in the said territories, and 
all existing forms of judicial procedure, and into the natiire and operation of all 
laws, whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and in force 
in any part of the said territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the said terri- 
tories, whether Europeans or others, are now subject; and the said commis- 
sioners shall from time to time make reports, in which they shall fully set forth 
the result of these said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest such 
alterations as may in their opinion be beneficially made in the said courts of 
justice and j)olice establishm^ents, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of cfistes, difference of religion, and the 
manners and opinions prevailing among different races, and in different parts 
of the said territories.” The above commissioners were to follow such instruc- 
tions as should be given them from time to time by the governor-general in 
council, to make special repoi’ts, and receive salaries ‘‘ according to the highest 
scale of remuneration given to any of the officers or servants of the India Com- 
pany below the rank of members of council.” 
nxttcutive By section 5G the executive government of each of the presidencies was to 
of tho pro- be administered by a governor and three councillors, the Governor-general of 
wiieucioB. being acting as governor of the presidency of Fort William 

in Bengal; but the ultimate abolition of councils in the separate presidencies 
was contemplated, and it was therefore provided by section 57 “that it shall 
and may be lawful for the said court of directors, under such control as is by 
this act provided, to revoke and suspend, so often and for such periods as the 
said court shall in that behalf direct, the appointment of councils in all or any 
of the said presidencies, or to reduce the number of councillors in all or any of 
the said councils; and during such time as a council shall not be appointed in 
aqy such presidency, the executive government thereof shall be administered 
by a governor alone.” 

The only other sections of the act which seem to require special notice are 
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the 81st and 82d, which specify those parts of India where any natural born a.i>. i 833. 
subjects of his majesty may, and where they may not, reside without a license ; 
the 85th, which, assuming that ‘Hhe removal of restrictions on the intercourse Riwidenoeof 
of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide 
against any mischiefe or dangers that may arise therefrom, requires’" the 
governor-general in council, ‘‘by laws, or regulations, to provide with all con- 
venient speed for the protection of the natives of tlie said territories from insult 
and outrage in their pfersons, religions, or opinions ; "" the 86th, which makes it 
“ lawful for any natural born subject of his majesty authorized to reside in the 
said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, interest, or profit, in or 
out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or parts of the said territories 
as he shall be so authorized to reside in;” the 87th, which enacts “that no 
native of the said territories, nor any natural born subject of his majesty resi- 
dent therein, sliall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled fi-om holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Company ; ” the 88th, which requires the governor-general in 
council “ forthwith to take into consideration the means of mitigating the state 
of slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of slaves, and of extinguishing 
slavery throiigliout the said territories, so soon as such extinction shall be prac- 
ticable and safe ; ” and a series of sections which, after providing for the exten- Religious 

, . , . . ° eiitabUali- 

sion of the episcopal establishment by the erection of bishoprics at Madras and mentB. 
Bombay, and enacting that at each of the presidencies “two chaplains shall 
always be ministers of the Church of Scotland,” conclude with declaring “that 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to prevent the governor- 
general ill council from granting from time to time, with the sanction of the 
court of directors and of the commissioners for the affairs of India, to any sect, 
jiersuasion, or community of Christians, not being of the united Church of 
England and Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, such sums of money as may 
he expedient for the purpose of instruction or for the maintenance of places of 
worship.” 

Tlie last section provides that “this act shall commence and take effect from a curious 

dilemnifi. 

and after the passing thereof" (that is, from and after the 28th of August, 1833, 
when it received the royal assent), ^‘so far as to authorize the ajipointment, or 
prospective or provisional appointment, of the Governor-general of India, gov- 
ernors, members of council, or other oflicers, under the provisions herein con- 
tained, and so far as hereinbefore in that behalf mentioned,” but, “as to all 
other matters and things,” it was only to commence and take effect from and 
after the 22d of April, 1834. In consequence of the different dates thus assigned 
for the commencement of the act, and some other unexpected coincidences, a 
curious dilemma was produced. By the 41st section it is enacted “that the 
person who shall be governor-general of the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal, on the 22d day of April, 1834, shall be the first Governor-general of 
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.jSame presidenc}’’ on that day shall be reprpectiVely 10011115 ^ 'of council consti- 
commi«8itJi» tutcdW tliis act.” In virtue of this section Lord ^^-illiiun Bentinck was gov- 

issued by ^ ^ ® 

ttmirtof enior-getiei’al, and Sir Charles Metcalf«/and Messrs. William Blunt and Alex- 
aifbc^pw. were members of the lirst council of India. But the court of direc- 

tors, taking advantage of the earlier date assigned for the commendement of 
the act, had, on the 27th of Decelnber, 1833, issued two commissions — the one 
a ppointing Lord William Bentinck to take upon himself the office of governor- 
general upon and from the 22d of April, 1834, and William Blunt, Alexander 
Ross, William Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esquires, “tf) be 
respectively the first, second, third, and fourth ordinary members of the said 
council;” and the other appointing Sir Qiarles Metcalfe to be governor of the 
presidency of Agra U 2 )on and from the said 22d of April. When the campaign 
against Coorg was opened the governor-general, who had gone to Madras to 
superintend difterent financial arrangements then in progress, repaifed to Ban- 
galore, and after the cam^iaign was .finished he took up his residence in the 
Neilgheny Hills for the recovery of his health, which had become so seriously 
affected that he had intimated his resignation to the directors. He was thus 



Council at living at Ootacamund, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, as senior member of council, 

Ootac^muiid. 

was acting as vice-iiresidcnt and deputy -governor of Bengal, at the time when 
the new act came into ojieration. This was unfortunate, because certain imjior- 
tant stejis had in consequence of tlie change of government become absolutely 
necessary, and yet it was difficult to jierceive how these stejis could be taken 
while the governor-general remained isolated among the Neilgheny Hills, -#^nd 
in a state of health which would not allow him to return to Calcutta. The 
course adopted was to summon the first council under the act to meet at Oota- 
camiind. This was perfectly legal, since, as has been shown in the above analysis 
of the act, the governor-general was empowered to assemble the council at any 
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place wiljliin ^the Bntteli ladi^n territories, aiidv except in the case of making a.d. iss4. 
laws and regulations; "r^uired ^he assistance of only one ordinary member to 
constitute a qucwun^- ?';^Suich a member was opportunely found iii Mr. Macaulaj^ ' ' 
who, having heen'^ madi^ aware that ifia 
presence was required, arrived at Oota- 
camund. Sir Frederi^ Adam, govemoi* 
of Madras, arrived also about the same 
time, and in terms of \n express provi- 
sion in the act, took his seat in the 
council as an extraordinary member 
The first act of the council was. to issue 
a proclamation on the IGth of June, 1834, 
announcing the passing of the act, and 
tlie installation of the new form of 
government prescribed by it. Rather 
strangelj^, however, the governor-general 
in council, instead of carrying out the 
provisions of the act, ventured to place 
some of the most important of them in 
abeyance. Hence part of the proclama- 
tion proceeded in the following extraordinary tenns: “Whereas it is impracti- ProceecUngH 

, , . . . VI 1 1. • 1 of council 

cable to carty into immediate execution all the preliminary measures that heiaatoo- 
shall be necessary before the duties of the government of Agra can be entered 
upon, or to adopt, without previous inquiry and mature deliberation, the 
different official and legislative proceedings which the separation of the two 
governments require; and whereas, for the aforesaid reasons, it is not expedient 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Metcalfe should assume the government of 
Agra before the return of the governor-general and council to Calcutta, the 
governor-general in council, ' therefore, has been pleased to resolve, and it is 
liereby notified accordingly, that tlie administration of the presidency of Bengal, 
as heretofore constituted; shall in tlie meantime continue to be carried on by 
the honourable the vice-president in council. ’ 

Sir Charles Metcalfe had, in consequence of his appointment as governor ^ 

Agra, ceased to be a member of the council, and that council itself, as formerly paiuament 

illsgAllv 

constituted, had been entirely abrogated, and yet the proclamation, with a iwstiwneti. 
singular mixture of simplicity and boldness, ignores both facts, and merely 
because the governor-general has been so ‘‘pleased to resolve,'’ notifies accor- 
dingly, “that the administration of the prevsidency of Bengal as heretofore 
constituted” sliall, in the meantime, continue to be carried on. Tlie illegality 
of these proceedings is so palpable that it could not possibly have escaped 
the notice either of Lord William Bentinck, or his distinguished coadjutor, 
the late Lord Macaulay. Sir Charles Metcalfe, only ten days after the date 
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of the proclamation, writing his friend Mr. Tucker, then chairnian of the 
court of directors, says, “You know, I conclude, our present position. The 
governor-general would endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherry Hills 
before September, as he proposes, or ^as I should say, before October. He 
has, therefore, from necessit 3 % summoned the council on the hilla He has also 
suspended the formation of the Agra government, and the application of the 
new act to Bengal. I ank to remain vice-president here until his return. I fear 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time he makes 
the best excuse which could be offered for It when he adds, “His lordship^s 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He, nearly lost his life in his last 
attack, and every medical man predicted the most fatal consequences if he 
should attempt to encounter tlie heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where he is, but dare riot move.” Under these circumstances some 
such arrangement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent tlie mischiefs which must have ensued from leaving the seat of 
government without a regular administration. But no necessity, howevei* 
great, could cure tlie illegality of superseding or postjioning the operation df an 
act of parliament. 

When the governor-general returned to Calcutta, on the 14th of November, 
1834, one of the first subjects which engaged his intention was the Ootacamund 
proclamation, and he endeavoured to legalize all that had been done under it 
by an exercise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “Be it enacted that all acts done by the Governor- 
general of India in council, or by the vice-president of Fort William in Bengal 
in councilj or in pursuance of an^’^ authority given by the said governor-general 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and effectual to all intents 
and purposes, as if the said acts had been done before the said 22d day^ of April, 
1834.” It is almost needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from 
curing the illegality, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, had violated 
the law, and nothing short of the authority of the legislature itself could save 
him, and those who had acted with and under him, from the penal consequences, 
or give validity to their proceedings. The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1835, the Act 5 and 6 Wm. IV. 
c. 6 was passed, which, after reciting the recent Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85, and 
explaining the circumstances under which the government of India “ was admin- 
istered for a time, otherwise than in accordance with the said recited act,'' indem- 
nifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for all “acts, matters, and 
things ” that had been “done, ordered, directed or authorized, bona fide, in the 
^ercise of the administration of the British territories in the East Indies,” 
between the 22d of April, 1834, and the 1st of Januarj^ 1835, and declares 
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that “all ^ucli acts, matters, and things shall be as valid and effectual, and 
shall be, and be deemed to be, of as much force, validity, and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said recited act.*' 

In regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been provided for by 
the act, it may here be mentioned that, thougli on the very day of the return 
of the governor-general to Calcutta from the Neilgherry Hills, it was formally 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe “had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed 
charge of the government of Agra,*' the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had alwaj^s objected to as involving a large unnecessary expendi- 
ture, was never fully carried out. After its duties had been so resti'icted and 
frittered away that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a “government,'* an 
act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful for the coui’t of 
directors, under the control of the board of commissioners, “to suspend the 
execution of the provisions*' of the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85 so far as relates 
to the division of the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
j)residencies, one of which was to be styled the presidency of Agra, and enact- 
ing tliat so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain suspended, 
the governor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
tlie East India Company, who shall Imve been ten years in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the Nortli-nvestem ju'cvinces, now 
under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
go veriifu*, and the extent of the authority to be exercised by such lieutenant- 
governor, as to the said governor-general in (jouncil may seeiii fit." This pei*- 
niission to suspend was so com})letely in accordance with the views of the direc- 
tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
se]>arate presidency of Agra was abandoned. 

After the return of Lord William Bentinck to Calcutta, no event of any 
imj)ortance occurred till his administration closed. He had intimated his 
resignation, and onl}^ waited the return of the sailing season to take his depar- 
ture. On the 2()th of March, 1835, he ceased to be governor-general, and set 
sail for Europe. His government had been eminently peaceful, and its merits 
consequently are founded not on new acquisitions of territory, or brilliant mili- 
taiy achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement — on 
reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses, the extension of the means 
of education, the more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ- 
ment of native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 
superstition by the suppression of one of its most abominable practices. In all 
these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and con- 
scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we have seen* 
the absurd extent to which lie attempted to carry the system of non-interference. 
By standing aloof when disorder commenced, he too often allowed it to increase 
VoL, III. 228 
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of the proclamation, writing his friend Mr. Tucker, then chairidan of the 
court of directors, says, “You know, I conclude, our present position. The 
governor-general would endanger his life were he to quit the Neilgherry Hills 
before September, as he proposes, or *as I should say, before October. He 
has, therefore, from necessit 3 % summoned the council on the hills. He has also 
suspended the formation of the Agra government, and the application of the 
new act to Bengal. I aiu to remain vice-president here until his return. I feoi* 
that several things in this arrangement are illegal.” At the same time he makes 
tlie best excuse which could be offered for it when he adds, “ His lordship's 
detention in the hills is quite unavoidable. He, nearly lost his life in his last 
attack, and every medical man predicted the most fatal consequences if he 
should attempt to encounter the heat of the plains at this season. He is now 
quite well where he is, but dare riot move.” Under these circumstances some 
such aiTaiigement as that actually made seems to have been absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the mischiefs which must have ensued fix)m leaving tlie seat of 
government without a regular administration. But no necessity, however 
great, could cure the illegality of superseding or postponing the operation oT an 
act of parliament. 

When the governor-general returned to Calcutta, on the l-tth of November, 
1834, one of the first subjects whioli engaged his intention was the Ootacamund 
proclamation, and he endeavoured to legalize all that had been done under it 
by an exercise of his legislative power. Accordingly, on the 20th of November, 
the following act was passed, “ Be it enacted that all acts done by the Governor- 
general of India in council, or by the vice-president of Fort William in Bengal 
in councilj or in pursuance of miy authority given by the said governor-general 
in council, or by the said vice-president in council, between the 22d of April, 
1834, and the 14th of November, 1834, shall be valid and effectual to all intents 
and purposes, as if the said acts had been done before the said 22d day of April, 
1834.” It is almost needless to observe that the passing of this act, so far from 
curing the illegalit}’^, was only a repetition of it. The governor-general in 
council unintentionally, or from some real or supposed necessity, had vioLated 
the law, and nothing short of the authority of the legislature itself could save 
him, and those who had acted with and under him, from the penal consequences, 
or give validity to their proceedings. The only effectual remedy, therefore, was 
at length provided when, on the 13th of April, 1835, the Act 5 and 6 Wm. IV. 
c. 6 was passed, which, after reciting the recent Act 8 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85, and 
explaining the circumstances under which the government of India “ was admin- 
istered for a time, otherwise than in accordance with the said recited act," indem- 
nifies all the persons directly or indirectly implicated for all “acts, matters, and 
thkigs” that had been “done, ordered, directed or authorized, bonajide, in the 
^ercise of the administration of the British territories in the East Indies,” 
between the 22d of April, 1834, and the 1st of January, 1835, and declares 
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that ‘‘all such acts, matters, and things shall be as valid and effectual, and 
shall be. and be deemed to be, of as much force, validity, and effect as if they 
had been expressly authorized by the said recited act.” 

In regard to the new presidency of Agra, which had been provided for by 
the act, it may here be mentioned that, though on the very day of the return 
of the governor-general to Calcutta from the Neilgherrj^ Hills, it was formallj" 
notified that Sir Charles Metcalfe “had taken the prescribed oaths and assumed 
charge of the government of Agra,’^ the plan of this fourth government, which 
the directors had alwa3’’s objected to as involving a large unnecessary expendi- 
ture, was never fully cairied out. After its duties had been so restricted and 
frittered away that it had become a mere misnomer to call it a “government,” an 
act was passed, on the 31st of August, 1835, making it lawful for the court of 
directors, under the control of the board of commissioners, “to suspend the 
execution of the provisions” of the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV. c. 85 so far as relates 
to the division of the pi*esidency of Fort William in Bengal, into two distinct 
ju'esidencies, one of whicli was to be st^ded the presidency of Agra, and enact- 
ing til at so long as the execution of these provisions shall remain sus]>ended, 
the governor-general in council may “appoint, from time to time, any servant of 
the East India Company, who shall have been ten years in their service in 
India, to the office of lieutenant-governor of the North-Western provinces, now 
under the presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and from time to time to 
declare and limit the extent of the territories so placed under such lieutenant- 
governor, and the extent of the authority to be exercised hy such lieutenant- 
governoi% as to the said governor-general in council may seeiii fit.” This per- 
mission to suspend was so completely in accordance with the views of the direc- 
tors, that they immediately availed themselves of it, and all idea of erecting a 
se]>ai*ate presidency of Agra was abandoned. 

After the return of Lord William Bentinck to Calcutta, no event of an}" 
imi)f)rtanee occurred till his • administration closed. He had intimated liis 
resignation, and onl}^ wiiited the return of the sailing season to take his depar- 
ture. On the 2()th of March, 1835, he ceased to be govejrnor-general, and set 
sail for Europe. His government had been eminently peaceful, and its merits 
consequent!}^ are founded not on new acquisitions of territory, or brilliant mili- 
tary achievements, but on the more solid ground of internal improvement — on 
reductions of expenditure, the correction of abuses, the extension of the means 
of education, tlie more adequate administration of justice by the liberal employ- 
ment of native agency; and above all, the bold and successful inroad made on 
Kuperstition by the suppression of one of its most abominable practices. In all 
these respects Lord William Bentinck proved himself an able, liberal, and con- 
scientious administrator. The great defect of his policy was, as we liave seen*, 
the absurd extent to which he attempted to carry the system of non-interference, 
l^y standing aloof when disorder commenced, he too often allowed it to increase 
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till it became too alarming to be any longer tolerated, and thus laid himself 
open to the charge of dealing harshly with native states^ by making the rulers 
responsible for disturbances which an earlier interference on his part might 
easily have prevented. Still, it must be admitted that non-interference, when 
steadily carried out as part of a general system, possessed several advantages, 
and in more than one instance, by throwing native rulers upon their own 
resources, compelled them to conciliate the good-will of their subjects, and to 
govern with a wisdom and moderation which they had never displayed before. 
Lord William Bentinck had longed for the appointment of governor-general, in 
order that he might remove the stigma of incapacity which he conceived to 
have been fixed upon him by his summary removal from the government of 
Madras. This object he certainly accomplished, since even those disposed to 
censure particular parts of his administration, freely admit that, taken as a 
whole, it entitles him to no mean place among Indian statesmen. 
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BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE TRADE OF THE COMPANY TO 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE GREAT SEPOY MUTINY. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe provisional governor- general — He removes the restrictions on the Indian press — 
Opposite views of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control in regard to the appointment of 
a successor to Lord William Bentinck — Lord ^eytesbury’s appointment revoked by the crown — 
Lord Auckland becomes governor- general — A new succession in Dude — Intrigues and 
(leposition of the Kajah of Sattarah. 


FTER the departure of Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles a.d mr ». 
Metcalfe became governor-general, in virtue of a provisional 
appointment. By this appointment, the full powers of the sir Charles 
office were undoubtedly conferred upon him; but as his provisional 
tenure was precai’ious and temporary, it seems to have g^nemr 
been expected, not unreasonabl3^ that he would continue to 
ciirrj^ on the government according to its ordinary routine, and 
not innovate, without absolute necessity, on the policy' which had 
been j^reviously pursued. He himself judged differently, and in April, 
within a'lnonth after liis installation, had prepared the draft of an act 
by which all the restrictions to which the Indian press was previously 
subject, were to be repealed. The act itself, however, was not passed 
and promulgated till the following September. It does not appear whether 
there was any difference of opinion in the council on the subject, but if 
tlicre was, there can be no doubt that Mr. Macaulay was one of the majority. 

In substance, the act simply repealed the press regulations of 1823 in the 
Bengal, and of 1 825 and 1 827 in the Bombay presidency, and ordained that 
every person having a printing press on his premises was to make declaration 
thereof; that every book or paper was thenceforth to bear the name of the 
printer and publisher; and that, within the Company's territories, the printer 
and publisher of all periodical works containing public news, or comments on 
public news, should appear, and declare wlieii it was to be printed or published. 

The soundness of the repeal, in so far as regarded the Euroj)ean press, could 
hardly be questioned; but as it seemed impossible to give freedom to the Euro- 
pean, without extending it to the native press, some of the ablest servants of 
the Company entertained grave doubts as to the right course of procedure. 
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A.D. 1835 . The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, when consulted on the subject in 
1832, had written as follows: — ‘‘If all be free, we shall be in a predicament 
Froedom of sxich as iio state has yet experienced. In other countries the use of the press 
prL estX has gradually extended along with the improvement of the government and the 
iwhed. intelligence of the people ; but we shall have to contend at once with the most 
refined theories of Europe, and with the prejudices and fanaticism of Asia, both 
rendered doubly formidable by the imperfect education of those to whom every 
appeal will be addressed.” Sir Charles Metcalfe attached little weight to this 
peculiarity, and in an elaborate replj^ to an address presented to him, declared 
the repeal justifiable on general principles. At the same time he thought that 
it had become “almost unavoidable” from circumstances. “The (Indian) 
press,” he said, “ had been practically free for many years, including the whole 
period of the administration of the late governor-general, Lord William Bentinck; 

and although laws of restriction existed 
in Bengal which gave awful power to 
the government, they had ceased to 
operate for any practical purpose. They 
were extremely odious. They gave to 
the government arbitairy power, which 
British subjects in any part of the world 
detest. No government could now have 
carried them into effect, without setting 
universal opinion at defiance. After 
the liberty given by Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s forbearance, no government could 
have ventured to enforce' those laws, un- 
less it had been gifted with a most hardy 
insensibility to ridicule and oblocpiy. 
Even supposing them to be good, they 
were utterly useless, and as they brought unnecessary odium on the government, 
it woTild have been absurd longer to retain them.” 

Merita of this So loiig MS lic argucJ Oil general principles. Sir Charles Metcalfe was certainly 
diseussea. right, but his logic fails him when he seeks a justification in circumstances. 

The press regulations, he says, were practically obsolete. They were not and 
they could not be enforced. If so, where was the necessity for hastening to 
repQ^l them ? They were virtually dead, and there could be no use to slay the 
slaj^ If, as he argues, “even supposing them to be good, they were utterly 
useless, because they could not be enforced,” is it not obvious that for the very 
same reason they must have ceased to be mischievous, and that therefore a gov- 
ernor-general only provisionally appointed, and of course daily expected to be 
superseded, had no particular call to interfere. If the repeal would have been 
approved by his successor, why step in before him and thus snatch from him the 
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popularity which was to be acquired by adopting it? and if, on the contrary, the 
repeal would have been condemned by his successor, why place him in a' false 
position, and embarrass him with an innovation that might be at variance with 
the general tenor of his policy? On these and similar grounds, the propriety 
of the conduct of Sir Charles Metcalfe in hastening to repeal the existing 
restrictions on the press may be questioned, and it is thus easy to understand 
how the measure was received in different quarters with very different feelings. 
Those whom it freed from all fear of restraint naturally hailed it with acclama- 
tion, while the public generally regarded it with favour, and testified their 
approbation, not merely by laudatory addresses, but by the erection of a hand- 
some public building devoted to literary purposes, and designated the Metcalfe 
Hall, in order at once to celebrate the liberation of the press and perpetuate 
the name of the liberator. When the measure was first announced to the home 
authorities, it was as strongly condemned as it had been elsewhere applauded, 
and called forth a censure, which though not accompanied by an immediate 
withdrawal of confidence, laid the foundation of a serious misunderstanding. 
The directors, become as lukewarm as they had formerly been zealous in 
supporting Sir Charles Metcalfe, overlooked the prim* claim which he had 
undoubtedly established to the first vacant governorship in their gift, and when 
he applied for explanation, returned through their secretary an answer so dry and 
laconic, that on the very day when he received it, he despatched a letter intima- 
ting his determination to retire from the service of the Company. He accord- 
ingly sailed for England on the 15th of February, 1838. The extent of the 
loss which India sustained by his departure was not fully known till after. As 
he had always been opposed to the policy which led to the disastrous war in 
Afghanistan, there is reason to presume that had he remained, as his influence 
would doubtless have been employed, so also it might have sufficed to prevent 
it. His services however were not lost to his country. As governor successively 
of Jamaica and of Canada in the most critical periods of their history, he gave 
new proofs of consummate statesmanship. Public gratitude was not wanting, 
but the peerage conferred upon him came too late to be anything more than a 
barren title. An excruciating disease was preying upon him, and he returned 
home only to die. 

In narrating the emancipation of the Indian press, and tracing some of its 
consequences in the subsequent career of Lord Metcalfe, we were obliged to pass 
onward without referring to a series of transactions which took place about the 
same time in England, and which, while not properly belonging to the history 
of India, are too important to be omitted. When the court of directors received 
intimation of Lord William Bentinck s intended resignation, it was proposed to 
put either the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone or Sir Charles Metcalfedn 
nomination for the office of governor-general. Mr. Elphinstone, on the plea of 
indifferent health, declined, and the court, on the 28th of September, 1834, by a 
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majority of fifteen to two, adopted the two following resolutions: — That 
this court deeply lament that the state of Lord William Bentinck^s health should 
be such as to deprive the Company of his most valuable services, and this court 
deem it proper to record, on the occasion of his lordship’s resignation of the 
office of governor-general, their high sense of the distinguished ability, energy, 
zeal, and integrity with which his lordship has discharged the arduous duties of 
his exalted station. 2. That referring to the appointment which has been con- 
fen'ed by the court, with the approbation of his majesty, on Sir Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe, provisionally, to act as Governor-generaJ of India, upon the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Lord William Bentinck ; and adverting also to 
the public character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose knowledge, 
experience, and talents eminently qualify him to prosecute successfully the 
various important measures consequent on the new charter act, this court are of 
opinion that it would be inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement 
for supplying the office of governor-general. And it is resolved accordingly that 
the chairs be authorized and instructed to communicate this opinion to his 
majesty’s ministers, through the president of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India.” 

When the communication thus ordered was made, Mr. Charles Grant, who 
held the office of president of the Board of Control in the Melbourne ministry, 
not only refused to concur in the second resolution of the directors, but pro- 
ceeded to give his reasons in the following terms : '' With respect to the appoint- 
ment to that office of any servant of the Company, however eminent his know- 
ledge, talents, and experience may confessedly be, his majesty’s ministers agree 
in the sentiments of Mr. Canning, expressed in a letter from him to the court, 
on the 25th of December, 1820, that the case can hardly be conceived in which 
it would be expedient that the highest office of the government in India should 
be filled otherwise than from England, and that that one main link at least 
between the systems of the Indian and the British governments ought, for the 
advantage of both, to be invariably maintained. On this principle it has usually 
been thought proper to act ; and in the various important measures consequent 
on the new charter act, his majesty’s ministers see much to enjoin the continu- 
ance of the general practice, but nothing to recommend a deviation from it.” 

The objection to the appointment of any servant of the Company to the 
office of governor-general, though here ascribed to Mr. Canning, was of an earlier 
date, and was first made by Lord Cornwallis. He did not, however, talk 
rhetorically like Mr. Canning of the necessity of maintaining a ‘‘main link,” 
but distinctly placed his objection on the ground, that during the period of his 
first government it would scarcely have been possible to find any old and 
eminent servant of the Company, who had not in some period of his career 
practised or connived at the abuses and corruptions, which it would be one of 
liis first duties as governor-general to suppress. If Lord Cornwallis was justi- 
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fied in making this sweeping accusation, there can be no doubt that he was a.d. isss. 
right in objecting to the appointment of a servant of the Company to the office 
of governor-general, but owing in no small degree to the example of integrity Government 
set by Lord Cornwallis himself, the Indian service had been thoroughly 
reformed, and as indiscriminate chai'ges of corruption could no longer be in- “f 
sinuated, the exclusion of the Company’s servants from the hiehest offices 
behoved to be placed on some other ground. Mr. Canning's maxim was accord- govemoi- 

^ general. 

ingly brought into practical operation, and ministers pronounced a sweeping 
sentence of disqualification which sounded very like a gratuitous insult to those 
against whom it was directed. It may be admitted that a practical acquaint- 
ance with European statesmanship was of the greatest consequence to the 
Governor-general of India, and that those, therefore, who could not have had 
any opportunity of acquiring it were not the most eligible candidates for this 
highest office ; but Mr. Grant, though he may have meant no more than this, 
used language in wbich more was implied, and by seeming to cast a stigma on 
their service,, furnished the directors with an opportunity of presenting an 
indignant remonstrance. In the correspondence which ensued there appears 
to have been little sincerity on either side. Under the mask of advocating 
general principles, both parties were pursuing objects of a personal nature. 

Ministers were desirous to procure the appointment for Mr Grant, and the 
directors, offended that he had not attended more to their suggestions in framing 
the new charter act, were unwilling to put him in nomination. 

Mr. Grant in his letter had adverted to the disadvantages of a temporary iiemon- 
appointment, and urged the necessity of fortliwith appointing in regular form, the dii-ec 
The directors in their answer admitted the superiority of a permanent appoint- 
ment, and declared their conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfe was a fit person 
to receive it. It was therefore ''with deep regret” they had leamed that he 
was considered by his majesty s government "to be ineligible to the station of 
governor-general, and u])on- grounds which would exclude the whole service of 
India from that high office.” After referring in refutation of Mr. Canning’s 
maxim to "the whole course of our transactions in British India,” as "furnishing 
the most conclusive evidence that the servants of the Company, both civil and 
military, are eminently qualified for the highest public trust, and that the 
important office of governor-general has been held by several of them with the 
utmost advantage to the national interests, ” they concluded with intimating 
that the arrangements for filling up the office of governor-general would be 
taken into consideration at "the proper time.” In strict law Lord William 
Bentinck had not resigned, but only intimated his intention to resign, and 
the directors were not unwilling to procure delay by taking advantage of a 
legal quibble. The design was transparent. The ministry was tottering, and 
the effect of the delay would probably be to allow the appointment to be made 
under the auspices of another polii/ical party. But the very circumstance which 
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"A.D. 1835. recompiended delay to the directors urged the Whigs to use all possible 
^ despatch, and Mr. Gr^nt, holding that a vacancy in the office of governor- 
Que«i 4 Qn«jp general. had actually taketi place, intimated to the directors that if they allowed 
* poh!tlXt the stfiltutory Itto months from the date of the notification to elapse, the crown 
would forthwith exercise its reserved power of appointing, The legality of this 
course being more than questionably lie subsequently modified his tlireat, and 
intimated that the crown would not appoint without giving the court a month s 
notice. The result was, that the Whig ministry having broken down lost 
the envied appointment, and left it as a legacy to the Peel ministry who suc- 
ceeded them. 

The directors having thus gained their point were no longer disposed to 
quibble for delay,. and soon c;ime to an understanding with Lord Ellenborough, 
who bad become* president of the Board of Control. Witli his lordship’s con- 
currence they offered the office of governor-general to the Honourable Mount- 
Tiio ofiicc stuart Elphinstone. By this offer the stigma supposed to have been fixed on 

ofloreti to, ' , , * , 

Hud doclinud the servants of the Company by Mr. Canning’s dictum was removed. Tliis, 
MouiitRtmirt however, was all that was gained by the court or sacrificed by the board. It 
Kiphinstone. kj|own to both that Mr. Elpliinstone, having already declined the 

appointment, would in all probability decline it again, and it is therefore diffi- 
cult to allow Lord Ellenboi’ougli all the credit which he claims for having 
outdone the Whigs in liberality by offering the appointment of governor-general 
to one of the most distinguished servants of the Company. A better j)roof of 
liberality, and of an enlightened use of patronage, might have been given hy 
offering the a2)pointment, not to Mr. EljDhinstone, who, it might have been 
presumed, would decline, but to Sir Charles Metcalfe, who would certainly 
have been 2:>roud to accept of it, and to whose distinguished services it would, 
in the judgment ot the directors themselves, have been an appropriate reward. 
He had, as we have seen, been projmsed for the office, and rejected for a reason 
not more ajq^licablc to him than to Mr. Eljdiinstone. Surely, if Lord Ellen- 
borough really meant to do the liberal thing for which he has since claimed 
credit, his choice must have fallen on Sir CJharles Metcalfe. So far from this, 
he only waited foi^ Mr. Elj^hinstone s declinature when ho hastened to j^rocure 
the appointment of governor-general for Lord Heytesbiiry, who certainly 
possessed Mr. Canning s (jualiffcation in perfection, as he had never served tlie 
Company and knew nothing of Indian affairs. So little, indeed, was Lord 
Ellenborough disposed to recognize the claims of eminent service in India, that, 
had he been left to follow Ins own course, he would have conferred the 2)rovi- 
sional appointment of governor-general on Sir Henry Fane, the newly api)ointed 
( 5 oipmander-in- chief, who had no qualification but that of being a good soldier, 

• an^ refused it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, whose qualifications were universally 
recognized. This piece of folly Lord Ellenborough was not allowed to commit, 
and Sir Charles once more obtained the provisional appointment. 
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Everytliing seemed now.to be settled. Lord Heytesbury h^id been sworji ^.d. , 

into office, had provided Ills outfit, tak^n but his passage, ' and completed all* *" 
preliminary arrangements, but had not actually sailed, when the, Peel' ministty; j^orolieyfeB- 
who had endeavoured without ‘success tastrengthen themselvfes by . a ' dij^elution 
of parliament, were compelled to resign. The Whigs having resumed office 
under Lord Melbourne as premier, s^w the appointment of govemor-gtoeral, of 
which tliey had formerly been -balked, once more in their power, and were not 
to be restrained by any feelings of delicacy from seizing it. Lord Heytesbury 
immediately received a communication from the new government desiring hiih^^ 
to postpone his departure. Three days later Jie was distinctly informed that 
minis^rs had resol v-ed to advise the crown to revoke his appointnfenlb. The 
propriety of this proceeding was keenly canvassed. The. dh*ectors, conceiving 
that its tendency was to hold up the office of governor-general as a prize to be 
contended for .by political parties, presented a strong remonstrance, while the 
opposition brought the subject under the notice of both Houses of Parliament, 
and denounced the revocation as grasping and unconstitutional. Ministers 
attempted to justify themselves by drawing a distinction between an appoint- 
ment which was onl^^ about to be, and one which had actually been carried 
into eflect. In tlie latter case they would not have interfered, but in the 
former, though there might be inconveniences in the cancelling of the ap|3oint- 
inent, they were not nearlj^ so serious as those which would inevitably be pro- 
duced by the want of confidence and coi'diality between the Indian and the 
home government. Another reason foi* I'evdking the apj)ointinent, though it 
])robably weighed more than all the others, was not mentioned. The vacancy 
had occurred while the Whigs were in office, and would have been supplied by 
them had not the directors prevented it by inter] )Osing a quibbling delay.” The 
Tories had thus by a kind of trick obtained a valuable patronage which did 
not j)roperly belong to them, and could hardly com])lain either of injustice or 
indelicacy, when it was once more taken out of their hands, and restored to the 
rightful owners. 

The office of governor-general having thus again become vacant, some diffi- Auck- 

^ ^ o ^ land ai>- 

culty appears to have been felt in making the new ap{)ointment. Mr. Grant, pointed, 
now Lord Glenelg, having become colonial secretary, and been succeeded as 
president of the Board of Control, by Sir John Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, might be considered as removed from the field, and as there was no 
other individual whose claims gave him a decided preffirence, some difficulty 
was felt. The consequence was that the same political paify who had formerly 
insisted on an immediate appointment were now in favour of delay. The 
president of the board accordingly proposed to wait the amval of Lord Willi|im 
Bentiiick before appointing his successor, and engaged not to take any advan- ^ 
tage of the failure of the directors to fill up the vacancy within the two months 
allowed them by statute. In the meantime the names of various individuals 
VoL. ni. 229 
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>,w'ere put forwai-d, and at Ijlst the publi6 annQune§mefit* was made that the office 
of governor-general had . Jjeen -conferred on Lord Auckland. Why he should 
have been selected- in .preference to s6me others" Vho had been mentioiied was 
jnfiit. yery apparent, as there was nothing'in his antecedents to make it probable 
4liat' the affairtt-of India had' engaged much of hi 3 'at?ention, or that his adminis- 
trative talents were likely to prove of a high order. All that could be said to 
be'knbwn was that he was a nobleman of amiable manners and excellent char- 
acter, free from any overweening confidence in his own judgment, and disposed 
to listen to advice from those whom he believed competent to give it. From 

this last feature in his character it was 
anticipated that he would do nothing 
rashly, and be able at least to avoid any 
serious blunder. 

Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta 
on the 3d of March, 183G, and immedi- 
ately entered on the duties of his office. 
The whole country was tranquil, and 
there seemed reason to hope that lie 
would be allowed, like Lord William 
Bentinck, to devote himself to the work 
of internal improvement. The recent 
charter act indeed had not left him in 
any doubt as to the measures which 
ought first to engage his attention, and 
had in particular declared it expedient 
that “a general system of judicial* 
establishments and police, to which all 
persons whatsoever, as well Europeans as natives, may be subject, should be 
established in the said territories at an early period, and that such laws as may 
be applicable in common to all classes of the inhabitants of the said territories, 
due regard being had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people, 
should be enacted, and that all laws and customs having the force of law within 
the same territories should be ascertained and consolidated, and as occasion 
may reqq^re, amended.’' While the great work of legal reform was brought 
prominently under “^e notice of the Indian government, provision had been 
made for its accomplishment by the appointment of a fourth member of council, 
usually designated the legislative member, to -indicate the particular department 
in which he was expected to labour, and the establishment of a law commission, 
whose reports made from time to time were to furnish the grounds or materials 
for improved legislation. Thus instructed and provided with tho necessary 
means, the governor-general was no sooner installed than the work of legislation 
was commenced. On the ^8th of March, 1836, additional extent and import- 
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ance was given to tbe employment of uncovenanted judges by an. enactment 'A.d. isse. 
that “ no person whatever shall ►by reason of* plaice' of birthj or by reason of 
descent, be incapable of being a principal suuMer ^meen, avdder <mieen, op Employ- * 
moonaif, within the territori^ subject to the presidency of Fort.WiUiam in^ tive judges. • 
Bengal.'’ Originally the sudder ameen and the moonsif were the oiily , classes 
of native judges, and had a rery^ limitjjsd jurisdiction. Gradually tlie*JtoVers of 
both were extended, and in 1827 the sudd^r ameen, the superior of the two, 
was empowered to try suits to thfe amount of 1000 rupees. The necessities X)f 
the case were still imperfectly met, and an important improvement was made 
by Lord William Bentinck in J 831, by the institution of a third and higher 
chise of judges called prhicipal sudder ameens, wliose jurisdiction, at first 
restricted, was afterwards extended to cases involving property to any amount. 

Under the above enactment, all barriers to the attainment of a judgeship in any 
of the three chisses were broken down, and it was declared that no kind of 
descent, native^ European, or mixed, should henceforth operate as an exclusion. 

This first step, as to the propriety of which there could be no doubt, was soon 
followed by another, which, from the opposition which it encountered, acciuired 
•some degree of historical importance. 

On the 9th of May, 1836, the governor-general in council enacted that from 
the 1st of June following, the 107th clause of Act 53 Geo. HI. c. 155, “shall over British 
cease to have effect Avithin the territories of the East India Company,” and that 
“from thosaid day, and within the said territories, no person whatever shall 
l)y reason of place of birth, or by reason of descent, be in any civil proceeding 
whatever excepted from the jurisdiction” of the ct)urts of sudder dewanny 
adawlut, of the zillah and city judges, of the principal sudder ameens, in the 
I)residency of Fort William, or of the similar courts of the other presidencies. 

For explanation it is necessary to mention that by the above 107th section 
Biitish subjects, at the distance of more than ten miles from the presidencies, 
were generally subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but 
instead of appealing to the sudder dewanny adawlut, or other courts exercising 
the higliest appellate jurisdiction, it was competent for them, as defenders, to 
appeal to the supreme court of the presidency in which they were sued. The 
effect of the above enactment of the governor-general in council, therefore, was 
to deprive British born subjects of a privilege, real or supposed, which they 
previously possessed, and place them as defenders in the mofussil courts on the 
very same footing as the natives of India. 

There cannot be a doubt that the appeal to the supreme court, given to 
British subjects only and denied to natives, was one of those invidious dis- 
tinctions which was struck at by the late charter act, and to the removal of 
which the legislative council were specially required to direct their attentioi\. 

It had accordingly, in 1835, while Sir Charles Metcalfe was provisional gover- 
nor-general, been carefully considered, and Mr. Macaulay as president, as well 
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A.D. 1836. EurQpea]> and native, and which has been adopted by others with sincere and 
perhaps natural, though mistaken feelings.'’ Entertaining these views of the 
^ruam^t object of the opposition to the enactnient, the government had 

against new no alternative but to resist it and reject the memorials. 

Moling The memorialists? however, had not yet exhausted their opposition. With 
appeals. ^ resolution and perseverance which would have been praiseworthy in a better 
cause, they carried their complaint to England, and raised a fund which enabled 
them to send it by the hands of one of their own number, who, after heading 
the agitation, had consented to become its hired advocate. Petitions were accord- 
ingly presented, not only to the Board of Control and court of directors, but 
also to parliament. From the former the answer received was — That they 
have not seen any reasons for withholding their sanction from the enactment 
complained of, and that a despatch communicating such sanction has, with their 
approbation, been addressed to the supreme government by the court of 
directors.” In the House of Commons the subject, though not more than seventy 
members met to discuss it, was formally considered on the 22d of March, 1838, 
and gave rise to a spirited debate. Mr. Ward, the member for Sheffield, who 
had undertaken to plead the cause of the petitioners, concluded a long speech 
by moving for a select committee to inquire into their allegations, and ‘‘to 
report to the house in what manner and to what extent the act of the legisla- 
tive council of India of 1836, No. xi., affected the constitutional rights of British 
bom subjects in India, the prerogatives of the crown, and the general interests 
of the United Kingdom.” The hired advocate from India had evidently done 
his best to cram Mr. Ward with all the allegations and misrepresentations which 
had furnislied the staple of his own agitation in Calcutta, but it was in vain. 
The case completely broke down, and the clamour which it had raised became 
The result, absolutely ludicrous, when Sir Jolm Hobhouse made the undeniable statement 
that this right of appeal, which the petitioners had represented as the palladium 
of their liberties, had been only twice resorted to during the whole period of 
twenty years, from 1813 to 1833, and that in both cases the judges of the supreme 
court, unable to come to a decision, “were obliged to go to the judges of the 
sudder dewanny adawlut to interpret tlie law and give an answer to the 
appeal.” Mr. Ward, seeing it hopeless to persevere in the face of such a state- 
ment, withdrew his motion for a select committee, and allowed Sir John Hob- 
house to set the question at rest by simply moving “ that the minutes of council 
on which was founded the legislative act (No. xi.) of 1836 be printed.” 

At the very time when the Calcutta agitators made their last effoit, and 
sustained a signal parliamentary defeat, Mr. Macaulay, against whom their 
vituperation had been specially directed, resigned his seat in tl)e council of 
India, and took his departure for England. By a singular provision of the 
new charter act, the legislative member was not permitted to vote, except in 
the making of laws and regulations, and thus, while he was excluded from the 
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ordinary administration of the government, he was expected to devote all his a.d. im. 
energies to the formation of a code which might be enforced^ with slight modi- 
fications, throughout the whole length and breadth of British India. Mr. Mac- Lord 

® Macaulay’s 

aulay must soon have perceived that the task which had been assigned to him labours iu 
and the Taw comnjission was far beyond their powers, and he must consequently ^’‘****' 
have toiled on for years under the disheartening conviction, that whatever 
fame he had already acquired, or might be destined still to acquire in other 
fields of labour, he must forego the idea of descending to posterity as a great 
Indian legislator. His penal code, indeed, made some approach to completeness, 
but it was impossible to adopt it as a whole, and the utmost that can be said 
fti its praise is, that it contains many valuable suggestions, which those who 
succeeded him were able to turn to good account. 

In the midst of the discussions occasioned by the enactment of the govern- Disputed 
ment on the subject of appeals to the supreme court, important intelligence inoude. 
arrived from Oude. The king Nasir-ud-din Hyder, after an illness which was 
not thought serious, had died suddenly on the night of the 7th of July, 1837, 
and an attempt to place a spurious successor on the throne had not been defeated 
without bloodshed. Nasir-ud-din left no children. At one time he had acknow- 
ledged or adopted two boj^s, but he had afterwards formally disavowed them. 

Being himself an only son, he had no brothers, and it therefore became necessary 
to seek his successor among ascendants. Here, however, a difficulty arose. His 
father was the eldest of the ten sons of Sadut Ali. The second of these sons had 
died, leaving children, but the third, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, was still alive. According 
to British law, the second son would have transmitted his right of succession 
to his descendant, but the Mahometan law follows a different rule, and prefers a 
younger surviving brother to the children of an elder brother, who had prede- 
ceased before the succession opened to him. According to this view, Nasir-ud- 
Dowlah was the legal heir, and Colonel Low, the British resident, immediately 
on hearing of the death, prepared to recognize him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. The Padshah Begum, or queen-mother. Proceeding 
who liad been obliged to quit the palace in consequence of a quarrel with her British 
son, was known to be intriguing for the succession of one of the boys -whom he 
•had formally disavowed, and the children of Sadut Ali’s second son were dis- 
puting the soundness of the interjoretation of the Mahometan law by which 
they were excluded. Under these circumstances. Colonel Low proceeded as 
follows. Immediately on receiving intelligence that Nasir-ud-din was just 
dying, he wrote to the brigadier commanding in Oude to have 1000 men in 
readiness to march at a moment’s notice. He then hastened to the palace, and 
finding the king already dead, placed sentries at the inner doors, and sealed up 
the repositories. By a second order, the brigadier was desired to send off ffve 
companies in advance to the palace, and hasten with the remainder. Captain 
Pafcon, the resident s first assistant, remained at the palace, and Lieutenant 
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Sliakespear, his second assistant, was sent to the residence of Nasir-ud-.Dowlah 
tp obtain Ids signature* to an obligation hastily prepared for, that purpose, 
and thereafter escort him to th6 palace for the purpose of being enthroned. 

The obligation which Nasir-ud-Dowlah was required to execute was in the 
following terms: — “ Lieutenant-colonel John Low, the resident, has apprised me, 
through Lieutenant Shakespedr, his second assistant, of the death of Nasir-ud- 
din Hyder, King of Oude. The resident has also communicated to me the 
substance of the orders of the government of India, respecting the necessity 
of new engagements on the part of the Company's government with the Oude 
state ; and I hereby declare, that in the event of my being placed on the throne, 
I will agree to sign any new treaty that the governor-general may dictate.'' 
The old man, suddenly roused in the dead of the night, and told that the pos- 
session of a kingdom depended on his consent, readily did as he was asked, and 
after writing a few words binding him to everything that the document con- 
tained, com 2 :)leted the execution of it by appending his seal. According to 
Lieutenant Shakespear’s account, he appeared to be much debilitated from bad 
health. The necessity of his removal, however, seemed so urgent, that no 
delay coxild be allowed, and he was carried to the j)alace, where, after holding 
an interview with the resident at three o'clock in the morning, he was accommo- 
dated with a couch in an adjoining room, “ to take an hour or twos sleej) pre- 
vious to his installation on the throne." 

While thus endeavouring to secure the throne for Nasir-ud-Dowlah, Colonel 
Low was not unmindful of the machinations of the Padshah Begum, and having 
some susjncion that she might probably make a movement with her armed 
followers towards the city," sent a messenger ''to enjoin her strictly, on no 
account to think of leaving her ovrn place of residence, which is situated about 
four miles from the palace." The messenger had barely returned with her 
answer, requesting "that she might, for God’s sake, be allowed to see the corpse 
of the late Nasir-ud-din, as she had not been allowed to see him whilst living," 
when a large body of her armed followers were seen rajxidly apj^roaching. 
Captain Paton hastened to the outer gate to secure it, and found the insurgents 
standing before it in a dense mass and impatiently demanding admittance. 
When this was refused, they forced the gate by means of an elephant, wjiich 
threw down one leaf of it, nearly crushing Captain Paton in its fall, and' were 
soon absolute masters of the palace. Shortly afterwards, the Padshah Begum 
made her entrance, with her protdgd, Moona Jaun, and lost pot a moment in 
idacing him on -the musnud. The resident, who had managed to push his way 
through the crowd, only arrived to see the installation completed, and after 
vainly endeavouring to dissuade the Begum from the desperate course she v^as 
pxirsuing, was glad to effect his escape. Old Nasir-ud-Dowlah, thus rudely 
awakened from the sleep which he had retired to take, " previous to his installa- 
tion on the throne," found himself a prisoner in the hands of his nmst inveterate 
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enemies. * It is ^ wonder that thejr did not mjaitler liii^ on tiie spot, but fear of a.d. me. 
the consequei^i^s appears to have restrained them,-*an<i they contented themselves 
with heaping upon him all kinds of insults, and :compelling. him tp witness' the 
installation of his rival, at the very time when he had been expecting to receive 
his own. 

The British troops having arrived, the resident sent^ message to the- Begum, inswinectioii 

, ill the palace 

allowmg her only a quarter of an hour to make her submission. She returned eupiiressod. 
an evasive answer, and as soon as the respite allowed her elapsed, he ordered 
hostilities to commence. A few discliarges of grape having cleared the way, 
the soldiers rushed forward, and were soon in possession of the persons both of 
the Begum and Moona Jaun. Only three sepoys were wounded in the assault; 
the loss of the insurgents in killed and wounded was about forty. As soon as 
these were removed, Nasir-ud-Dowlah, whom it was found necessaiy “to soothe 
and encourage^" after the agitating scenes of which he had been a most reluctant 
spectator, was brought forward and installed by the resident, who, placing the 
crown upon his head, declared him King of Oude. The Padshah Begum and 
her protdgd were sent off as prisoners to Cawnpoor. On the 20th of July, twelve 
days after the installation, the governor-general addressed a letter to the new 
sovereign, in which he says: “I have derived consolation for the death of his 
late majesty, your royal nephew, from the reflection that he has been succeeded in 
the government by a prince of whose experience, abilities, and virtue I have 
been led to form the most favourable opinion,'' In a subsequent paragraph he 
says: “My representative, Colonel Low, who possesses my fullest confidence, h^is 
been authorized by me to propose, for the considei'ation of your majesty, certain 
modifications of the treaty subsisting between the East India Company and the 
Oude state, and I feel assured that your majesty will recognize in those pro- 
positions the same moderate views and the same zeal for the welfare of the 
prince and people of (3ude, as have invariably characterized the British govern- 
ment in its negotiations* with its allies.'' After reading the above obligations 
imposed on his majesty, this reads like burlesque, and the governor-general 
must himself have felt it to be so, as he was by no means so thoroughly satisfied 
with the proceedings of Colonel Low as his words imply. In a minute recorded by 
him, when the intelligence first reached Calcutta, he had thus expressed himself: 

“For any criticism in detail on the measures adopted by Colonel Low, we must views of the 

i ./ grtvornor- 

wait for further accounts, but I may mow say that I should undoubtedly have pioraiasto 
been better pleased if he had not in this moment of exigency accepted the uncon- with native 
ditional engagement of submissiveness which the new king has signed. This 
document may be liable to misconstruction, and it was not warranted by any- 
thing contained in the instructions issued to Colonel Low.” To Colonel Low 
himself he wrote as follows: — “His lordship in councir would not qualify, even 
by an expression of doubt, the high approbation which he is ready to express of 
your conduct on this trying occasion. The expediency of obtaining from - his 
VoL. III. 230 
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A.D. 1838. majesty the signature of a'pr^ous agreement, binding himself to absolute sub- 
x^issiveness, is the bjily point oh. which he feels that difference of opinion may 
viewsofthe be entertained ;; and if on the'one hand, it may appear to secure the objects of 
government,, and to be justified by precedent on the other, it seems open to 
Jnisrepreseatation, and, from the^relifince which might be placed on till character 
powe^-B. position of his majesty, superfluous/' These quotations deserve attention, 

not merely on account of their own intrinsic soundness, but because they give 
for the first time some insight into the course of policy which Lord Auckland 
was disposed to pursue. For the same reason another quotation from his 
lordship’s minute may be here inserted. ‘‘It will be matter for our considera- 
tion, in what manner some modifications of the existing treaty shall be framed, 
under which the British government might have more power t<5 prevent or 
remedy mal- administration, and by withdrawing from the obligation, still 
existing in teims, although it has long ceased to be recognized as binding in 
practice, of exercising a complete and minute interference, by means of its own 
troops, in defence of the Oude gbvernment, be less liable to responsibility, for 
all its acts, and the ordinary course of its internal policy, and this with increase 
of advantage rather than injury, in rendering disposable our own military 
means, and without admitting on the other hand the formidable growth of an 
armed and unchecked independence.*" 

other claim- Thougli the Padshah Begum and Moona Jaun'^had been removed, the 
throne of qucstiou of the Oude succession was not yet set at rest. Yemeeii-ud-Dowlah, 
calling himself the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, Sadut Ali’s second son, con- 
tinued, though by peaceful means, to persist in his claim. He was residing at 
Benares when the succession opened, and immediately submitted his case to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who in reply simply informed him that “the oldest surviving 
uncle of the late King of Oude has succeeded to the throne by inheritance, 
according to the Mahometan law.” Immediately another brother, calling him- 
self also the eldest son of Shum-ud-Dowlah, made his appearance, and on being 
at once rejected by the Indian government, showed how much he was in earnest 
by undertaking the voyage to England for the purpose of urging his title there. 
Besides producing a pedigree in which he seemed to prove that he and not his 
brother was the eldest son, he argued that the Mahometan law was misinter- 
preted. In cases of ordinary succession, the law doubtless was as the Bntisli 
government had understood it ; but in the case of succession to a throne, the 
rule, lie said, was different, and representation in the European sense of the term 
was recognized. This is not impossible, but it was now too late to argue the 
question, the vacant throne was again occupied, and endless confusion would 
have been produced by any attempted change. The court of directors therefore 
cui the matter short by the following letter from their secretary, dated 29th June, 
1838: “I am commanded by the court of directors of the East India Company 
to ^knowledge the receipt of your highness’s letter dated the 1st instant, and 
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to acquaint you in reply tiiat a claim preci^y ramUar tp^fhat- which you have a.d. isso. 
advanced having been preferred to the local authoritiesdn . India ;byVemeen-ud- 
Dowlah Bahudur, eldest son of Nawant Shum-udrDqwl^^h, that* prince was 
informed that the eldest surviving uncle of the late King of Oude^has succeeded 
to the throne by inheritance according to the Mahometan laV.’' 

The decided interference of the British government had about the salne state of 
time become necessary in another quarter. Pertaub Sing, the Eajah of Sattarah^ sattarah. 
had never shown much gratitude for the obligation conferred upon him when, 
under tlie administration of the Marquis of Hastings, he was rescued with his 
family from poverty and thraldom, and established in the possession of a con- 
siderable principality. At filrat indeed, as the actual administration w;as npt to 
be conferred upon him till he should give proof of his ability to conduct it, his 
ambition urged him to unwonted exei*tion, and ‘'he laboured,"’ says Duff, “as 
assiduously as any carcoon under his government,"’ but as soon as his object 
was gained, and the formal delivery to him of the entire powers of the state 
in April, 1822, made him his own master, his true character became fully 
developed. Shaking off the cares of government by committing them to 
worthless favourites, he gave himself up to indolence, or to pursuits so childish 
and eccentric, as to make his sanity more than questionable. Colonel Lodwick, 
the resident at his court, in a letter dated September, 1836, thus describes his 
conduct: “That the rajah’s mind has become weak to an extraordinary degree 
is but too evident in his actions. He has lately formed a company of women, 
arming them with muskets, and even drilling them to the management of guns, 
cast and mounted expressly for the purpose. Women are also taught to manage 
elephants, to act as chobdars, massals, &c. Every designing gossairi or fakir 
offering his services to j)ropitiate the gods in favour of his wishes is attended 
to; and at this time three sects of Brahmins are performing anaostan cere- 
monies, at a heavy expense, to procure the departure of a ghost supposed to 
haunt the palace, and for other objects equally absurd and contemptible."" 

With all this childishness and superstition the Ra jah of Sattarah had a character of 
inightyidea oT his own consequence, and looked upon all that had been done 
for him as a mere instalment of what he was entitled to claim as the lineal 
descendant of Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire. Adventurers, both 
native and European, knew how to turn this family pride to account, and as 
the most effectual means of gaining his good graces and stimulating his liber- 
ality, flattered him into the belief that he was destined to become the head of 
all the Hindoos. In a mind like his these extravagant ideas were not allowed 
to remain inoperative, and the eager desire to convert them into realities, had 
laid him open to the charge of having engaged in intrigues totally at variance 
with the relation in which he stood to the British government. This conduct 
naturally called forth remonstrance, and he was repeatedly warned of the perilous 
course which he was pursuing. He whs not, however, to be either dissuaded or 
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deterrei, and the threatened penalty at last, overtook him. Considering the 
weakness of his character, and the snspicious nature of much of the evidence 
adduced to prove his guilt, some measure lesft severe than deposition might have 
fully ahswered the ends both of justice and policy. Sir James Camac, the gov- 
ernor of Bonibay, was at first disposed to pursue a lenient course, arid held per- 
sonal interviews with the rajah in the hope of inducing him to make the necessary 
concessions. He failed, and the result was announced in a proclamation issued 
by the resident at Sattarah, under the authority of the Bombay government, and 
dated September 5, 1839. This document, after detailing the generous manner 
in which the rajah had been treated, and enumerating the leading, articles of 
the treaty made with him, continues thus : ‘'Notwithstanding this solemn com- 
pact, it has been conclusively established to the conviction of the British 
government that the rajah, unmindful of his obligations, and of the generosity 
which restored him to liberty and conferred on him a throne, has, for a series 
of years, held clandestine communications contrary to the stipulations contained 
in the fifth article of the treaty ; that he has cherished ambitious designs liostile 
to the British government ; that he has advanced claims and pretensions incom- 
patible with the letter and spirit T)f the treaty; and that he has conducted him- 
self in a manner subversive of the alliance formed between the two states.” 
The governor-general, when first made aware of these charges, and convinced 
of their truth, talked of annexation as the proper remedy. Ultimately more 
moderate counsels prevailed, and were tlius intimated in the last paragraph of 
the proclamation: “The British government, however, having no view of advan- 
tage and aggrandizement, has resolved to invest tl^e brother, and next in suc- 
cession to the rajah, with the sovereignty of the Sattarah state, according to the 
limits fixed by the treaty of the 25th of September, 1819. He is therefore 
hereby declared Rajah of Sattarah, under the title of Shreemunt Maharaj Shahee 
Rajey Chut Turputtee of Sattarah; and all persons residing witliin his teiritory 
are hereby required to render to him allegiance.’" The course thus adopted 
excited much discussion both in India and in this country, but it was ulti- 
mately sustained, and the ex-rajah was carried off to end his days at Benares 
as a pensioner. 

Hitherto the policy pursued by Lord Auckland had been pacific, and seemed 
to indicate that his administration would, like that of his predecessor, run its 
course without any rupture of friendly relations with other states. It was 
otherwise destined. Connections, formed at first for the furtherance of com- 
mercial objects, produced political entanglements. The discovery of Russian 
intrigues, and the consequent apprehension of an invasion, suggested the neces- 
sity of providing against all possible danger by interposing new barriera on the 
western frontier, and Lord Auckland, listening only to- his fears, and the 
counsels of rash advisers, wjaia suddenly transformed into the most reckless and 
aggressive of all governors-general. Necessity, or something which he mistook 
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for became his only plea, and ii) utter disregard both of justice and prudence a.d. im 
he rushed headlong into a series of measures which wbre tor issue in. 'disgrace ^ 

and fearful disaster. Before giving the details it will be proper to take a brief 
survey of^Jihe leading states through whose territories, as bounding with' those 
of Brirish India on the west, the invasion, supposed to be threatened, woidd of 
course be made. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Relations with the Punjab, Scinde, Cabool, and Persia — Bumes’ mission to the court of Dost 
Mahomed — Its failure — The Tripartite Treaty — The siege of Herat — ^The expedition to the Persian 
Gulf — Tlie Simla manifesto. 

N the north-west, British India was bounded at this period by ci«gin and 
the territories of tiie Sikhs, who, though at first only a religious ofthesikha. 
sect, had,, under skilful leadership, acquired political importance 
and become a powerful state. Their original seat was the upper 
part of the Punjab, the possession of which had often been 
keenly contested between the Moguls and the Afghans. By both of them the 
Sikhs were equally detested, and hence the alternate change of masters brought 
them no relief. The determination to extirpate them was openly avowed, and 
their only hope of escape was in their own prowess. Thus spurred by necessity 
they fought with the courage of despair. On various occasions they not only 
maintained their ground, but inflicted severe loss on their persecutors; and 
availing themselves of the confusion which prevailed during the last years of 
the Mogul empire, began to figure as conquerors. At first they existed as a 
confederacy composed of separate chieftainships, the heads of which claimed to 
be independent of each other, and were accustomed, when the common interest 
required it, to meet as equals in public diet at Amritser, where their principal 
shrine was situated. Towards the end of the last century the confederacy con- 
sisted of twelve associations or misals, which extended from the Indus eastward 
across the Sutlej as far as the Jumna, For a time, while it was felt that union Their twelve 
was indispensable to their mutual security, they acted together with some 
degree of cordiality ; but in proportion as extemal danger diminished, internal 
dissension increased, and the different misals, disregarding the public interest, 
began to aim at individual aggrandizement. The endless feuds thus engendered 
produced so much confusion that* the necessity of a change of political system 
became apparent. If the Sikhs were to maintaif^ their independence it could 
only be by submitting voluntarily or conipulsorily to the ascendency of some 
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A.D. 1762 . one misal^ which might then incorporate the others with itself, and form the 
nucleus of an undivided Sikh sovereignty. The manner in which this was 
accomplished must now be briefly traced. 

Riae of Amonff the twelve original misals the one which appears to have been last 

ChiirutSing. ® 

formed, and to have been regarded, in respect of territory, income, and influence, 
as the least important, was the Sookur-Cliukea, which had its capital at 
Goojeranwala, about fifty miles north of Lahore. Its founder, Churut Sing, the 
son of a Jat, who had thrown off his own faith and avowed himself a Sikh 
convert, had commenced life as a freebooter, and become possessed of a small 

, garhi or mud-fort, which served as a retreat for his family and followers, and 

a receptacle for his plunder. ^ The extent of his depredations, and the dangerous 
proximity of his fort to Lahore, induced the Afghan governor of this capital to 
march against him in 1762, at the head of a large body of troops. The expe- 
dition proved a failure. The leading Sikh confederates made common cause 
with Churut Sing; and the governor, alarmed at the extent to which disaf- 
fection and treachery prevailed in his camp, was glad to secure his personal 
safety by a precipitate flight, leaving all his baggage and camp equipage behind 
him. The celebrated Afghan monarch, Ahmed Shah, in the course of the same 
year, amply avenged this defeat by hastening from Cabool and gaining a 
pitched battle, in which the Sikhs lost more than 12,000 men in killed and 
wounded. The state of his affairs however did not allow him to follow up his 
advantage, and on his sudden recall to Cabool to meet a still more pressing 
danger, the Sikhs were able to take the field at the head of a more powerful 
army than they had ever mustered before. No effectual resistance could be 
offered to them, and they extended their concpiests on every side. Churut 
Sing, now recognized as one of the ablest of their leaders, was not neglectful 
of his own interest, and became the head of a misal, whicli took its name from 
the lands of which his progenitors had been merely cultivators. 

Hisprogreaft. When no longer engaged in assisting to repel Afghan invasion, Churut Sing 
was ready for any enterprise from which additional territory or revenue might 
be acquired, and was tlierefore easily tempted to take part in a violent domestic 
quarrel between the hill-rajah of Jumoo and Brij-Raj his eldest son. The 
rajah wished a younger son to succeed, and Brij-Raj, as the most effectual means 
of frustrating this intention, had resolved to anticipate the succession by seizing 
it in his fathers lifetime. With this view he applied to Churut Sing, and 
offered to reward his assistance, in the event of its proving successful, by the 
payment of a large annual tribute. Churut Sing at once consented, and, in 
league with Jye Sing, the head of the Ghunea misal, which could muster 8000 
horse, while he had not more than 2500, proceeded northward to open the cam- 
paign. The rajah on his part had not been idle. In addition to several hill- 
chiefs, he had secured the ajd of Jhunda Sing, the head of the Bhangee misal, 
which of itself could bring 10,000 horse into the field. While the hostile armies 
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lay encamped on the opposita sides of the Busuntur, a partial skirmish took a.d. im. 
place, and proved fatal to Churut Sing, who was killed by the bursting of his 
matchlock. This event, which happened in 1774, put an end to the campaign. Dwtiiof 
The allies of Brij-Raj withdrew, after the dastardly act of murdering Jhunda 
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Sing by the hands of a hired assassin ; and the Bliangee misal, thus atrociously 
deprived of their chief, had no longer any desire to continue the contest. 

Churut Sing was succeeded by liis son Maha Sing, who was only ten years neiBsno- 

• ueeded by 

of age. For some years the government was conducted by his mother and the Maha sing. 
Ghunea chief, Jye Sing; but the young chief was too talented and ambitious 
to submit long to tutelage, and was only approaching the years of manhood 
when he took the reins of government into his own hands, and immediately 
(‘ommenced a series of aggressions on his neighbours. The object of his first 
attack was the strong fort of Ramnuggur, situated on the eovst bank of the 
Clienab, and held by a Jat Mussulman of the name of Peer Mahomed. The 
cause of quarrel was a celebrated gun which Churut Sing had captured from 
the Afghans and deposited with the Cliutta tribe, of which Peer Mahomed was 
the chief, until he should be able to convey it across the Clienab and transport 
it to his own capital. The tribe, it was alleged, had violated the trust by 
giving up the gun to the Bhangee misal. On this pretext Maha Sing, in 
concert with Jye Sing, made his appearance before Eamnuggur, and after a 
siege of four months compelled it to sun-ender. The capture was in itself of 
less valiie than the reputation acquired by it ; for many chiefs who had previ- 
ously been attached to the Bhangefe misal, believing that its fortunes were on 
the wane, abandoned it, and placed themselves under Maha Sing’s protecticto. 

The success of this first enterprise naturally stimulated to a second, and Maha 
Sing turned his victorious arms in the directiofi of Jumoo. The rajah above 
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AD.im. referred to iad died, and been succeeded by.Brij-Raj. From the friendly 
relations which liad subsisted between the latter and Churut Sing«»it might 
have been supposed that Jumoo was the last place which Maha Sing would 
have felt justified in attacking. With him however friendship was invariably 
sacrificed without scruple to what was considered policy ; and he therefore no 
sooner learned that Brij-Eaj’s misgovernment was producing general discontent, 
than he first made claims upon him which he knew would be refused, and then 
made the refusal a pretext for ravaging his territory. Unprindpled though 
the proceeding was it proved successful, and Maha Sing returned from the 
pillage of Jumoo laden with spoil wliich, certainly not without great exaggera- 
tion, was estimated at £2,000,000 sterling. 

Alarm of tiio , Thcse succcsscs wcrc not unaccompanied with disadvantages. The other 

other Sikh . 

chiefs. rnisals began to take alarm at the sudden aggrandizement of the one which 
had hitherto been regarded as the most insignificant of their number, and even 
Jye Sing w^as so much offended with the expedition to Jumoo, that when Maha 
Sing waited upon him at Amritser, he not only received him with the greatest 
coolness, but treated him with insult. As usual Maha Sing tliotlght only of 
the manner in which he might turn this contumelious treatment to his own 
advantage, and suddenly made his appearance at the head of a large force 
before Butala, the capital of Jye Sing’s possessions. .. Here fortune again 
favoured him, and Jye Sing was compelled to accept of peace on humiliating 
terms, after his son Goor Buksh, a promising youth in whom all his hopes 
were set, had fallen in battle. Maha Sing s ascendency among the Sikh chiefs 
was now established, but his ambition was not yet satisfied, and he proceeded 
once more to gratify it, without any scruple as, to the means. In 1791 Sahib 
Sing, who had married Maha Sings sister, became by the death of liis father 
chief of Gujerat, situated in the Doab, between the Chenab and Jhelum. The 
disturbance occasioned by a new succession was too tempting an opportunity 
to be overlooked, and Maha Sing, totally regardless of the claims of affinity, 
determined to take an ungenerous advantage of his brother-in-law, by urging 
a claim of tribute which he knew to be groundless, and then making the 
refusal pf it a pretext for. hostilities. He accordingly collected his forces, and 
commenced operations by laying siege to one of his brother-in-law’s forts. The 
attempt proved more difficult and dilatory than he had anticipated, as some of 
the other rnisals, now thoroughly alarmed at the unbounded ambition which 
he displayed, had conie to the rescue. It is probable, however,* that he 
would once more have triumphed, for he had driven the troops opposed to him 
from the field, and was j3rosecuting the siege with every, prospect of^success, 
when he was seized with an illness which obliged him to return to his own 
capital, and carried him off in the beginning of 1792, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. 

The state of affairs at the time of Maha Sing’s death was very alarming. 
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He had wantonly provoked the hostility of several of the leading misals, and a.d. 1792. 
smddenly disappeared from the scene, leaving the succession to be taken up by 
his only son Runjeet Sing, who was then only in his twelfth year. An honest 
and talented regency seemed alone capable of saving the country, but this was md mooes-’ 
.scarcely to be expected. The mother of the young prince, to whom the oflSce jeetsing, 
naturally belonged, was notorious for her profligacy, and shared her power with 
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u minister with whom she had formed a disgraceful connection. What but 
ruin was to be expected from a government administered by such unworthy 
hands! Nor was there much prospect that Runjeet Sing himself on arriving 
at manhood would be able to remedy the evils of previous misgovernment. 

When a mere infant an attack of the small-pox, which threatened his life, cost 
him the sight of one of his eyes, and had left its ravages strongly marked on 
his countenance. His education was almost entirely neglected, and instead of His early 
being trained to the duties which were expected to devolve xipon him, means 
were actually and designedly taken to give him a disrelish, and unfit him for 
the discharge of them. His mother, anxious to retain the government in her 
own hands, sought to gain her object by indulging him in early familiarity 
with every form of vice. From such a youth, judging from appearance, nothing 
was to be expected, and' therefore it is the more wonderful that he ultimately 
proved one of the ablest monarchs that ever reigned, united a number of 
disjointed federations into one compact and powerful kingdom, extended its 
limits by new conquests, mised it to a height of glory which it possessed only 
while he ruled it, and which it lost as soon as by his death the government 
passed into other hands. 

According to the preposterous custom prevalent in the East, Runjeet Sing 
was already married at the time of his father's death. His wife was Mehtab 
Koonwur, the only child of Goor Buksh, whose death in battle has been 
mentioned above, and consequently the grand-daughter of Jye Sing, chief of 
VoL. HI. ‘ . 231 
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the Ghunea misal. After the death of his favourite son, Jye Sing had concen- 
trated his affections on this only child, and fallen, in consequence, under thfi 
influence of her mother Suda Koonwur, Goor Buksh’s widow, a woman of 
great talents and boundless ambition. Availing herself of her ascendency over 
tlie old chief, she Had not only planned the marriage of her daughter with 
Runjeet Sing, but had also secured the succession to the Ghunea misal to herself. 
She accordingly succeeded on the death of Jye Sing in 1793, and was thus able 
while administering her own government to exert a very decided influence over 
that of her son-in-law. Through this interference and the ability with which it 
was exerted, Runjeet Sing's possessions were tolerably well managed during his 
minority, and many of the mischiefs which must have occurred had his profli- 
gate mother and her paramour been allowed to take their own course were 
happily prevented. 

It was not long, however, before Runjeet Sing, in imitation of his father s 
example, threw off the restraints of tutelage. On attaining the age of seventeen 
he assumed the government, and effectually rid himself of all undue interference 
by procuring the deaths both of his mother and her minister. With Suda 
Koonwur, his mother-in-law, he still remained on friendly terms, deriving 
essential aid both from her counsels and the military assistance which her 
possession of the Ghunea misal enabled her to afford him. Shortly after 
Runjeet Sing began to rule for himself, the Afghan monarch Zemaun Shah 
invaded the Punjab, and caused that alarm in India of which some account has 
been given in a previous part of this work. The Sikhs did not venture to meet 
him in the open field, and on his advance retired beyond the Sutlej. Runjedt 
Sing was among the number of the chiefs who thus consulted for their safety, 
but wl\ile making common cause with them he was steadily pursuing his own 
interest by means of a treacherous intrigue. Zemaun Shah had taken pos- 
session of Lahore without opposition, and was about to complete his conquest 
of the Punjab when dissensions among liis own troops, and a threatened 
invasion from Persia, compelled hyn hastily to retrace his steps. In his preci- 
pitate flight the Jhelum was found to be so much swollen that he could not 
transport his artillery across it. He therefore entered into a negotiation with 
Runjeet Sing, and engaged to give him a grant of Lahore if lie would forward 
the guns to him. Runjeet Sing performed his part of the agreement, and 
having in return obtained the grant,^ proceeded to enforce it, though at the 
expense of those with whom he had lately been allied. With the aid of his 
mother-in-law he fitted out an expedition, to which the chiefs in possession of 
Lahore were unable to oflfer any effectual resistance. Thus possessed of the 
capital of the Punjab he prepared to make it the nucleus of new conquests, and 
become, instead of the chief of a misal, the sovereign of a great monarchy. 

For several years after the commencement of the present century, Runjeet 
Sing continued to puri^ue an uninterrupted career of conquest, dexterously avail- 
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ing himself of every opportunity afforded hy internal dissensions, and accom- a.d. ism. 
plishing as much by bribery and treachery as by force of arma In 1802 the 
Bhangee misal, which had long offered the most determined resistance to his AcquMtioM 
encroachments, was broken up and made tributary, and many of the districts to ^”*'^***^ 
the south and east of Lahore were compelled to acknowledge his supremacy. 

In 1804 the dissensions which prevailed in Cabool, while the four sous of Timour 
Shah, Huraayun, Mahmoud, Zemaun Shah, and Shah Shujah, were contending 
for the throne, determined him to make an expedition into those countries east 
of the Indus which were still nominally subject to Afghan rule. He accord- 
ingly proceeded across the Ravee and the Chenab, and found most of the chiefe 
more disposed to buy him off by presents and promises of tribute than to run the 
risk of hostilities.- He was too politic not to accept of this mode of adjustment, 
which, while it gave him a nominal, that might afterwards be converted into a 
leal supremacy, enriched his treasury, and thereby furnished him with the 
means of future conquests. In 180.5, slioi-tly after liis return from this western 



Fort <»f Qovindghur, near Amritaor.—Froin Sketches in Punjab by a Lady. 

expedition, Jeswunt Row Holkar made his appearance, closely followed by HwreiatioM 
Lord Lake. Runjeet Sing was thus brought for the first time into immediate Mahrattaa 
communication with the Mahrattas and the British, and fully alive to the Mtuh! 
importance of the crisis which had arrived, endeavoured at least to divide the 
responsibility with the other Sikh chiefs, -by holding a gurvmata or national 
council at Amritser. The ties which formerly bound the confederacy were 
now so loose that no united decision could be given, and the only thing left 
was to temporize and give friendly words to the two hostile armies without 
affording any real assistance to either. This mode of proceeding had the 
desired result, for Jeswunt Row Holkar, finding that he had nothing to hope 
from the Sikhs, was only too glad to accept of the extravagantly favourable 
terms which the timorous policy of Sir George .Barlow the governor-general 
had offered him. On the peace which followed the two armies took their . 
departure, and the Punjab escaped for the time from becoming a sanguinary 
battle-field. 
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A.D. 1808. While Lord Lake was in the Punjab fnendly communications took place 
between him and Eunjeet Sing, but the ambitious dfesigns evidently enter- 
Threatened tainod by the latter were not viewed without some degree of uneasiness, and it 

ooUision •' . . . . 

between was even foreboded that a collision between him and the British government 
Sag might not be distant. Hitherto Runjeet Sing had confined his conquests to the 
gove™n^t west of the Sutlej, but encouraged by the pusillanimous spirit which prevailed 
in the Calcutta council, he had been gradually feeling his way, and preparing 
to extend his sway over the misals which were situated beyond the left bank 
of that river. The dissensions prevailing among the Sikh chiefs soon furnished 
him with plausible pretexts, and he crossed the river, ostensibly for the purpose 
of acting as umpire and reconciling the contending parties. His mode of 
settlement making it obvious that his own aggrandizement was the only object 
he had in view, the Sikh chiefs became alarmed, and despatched a deputation 
to Delhi to claim the protection of the British government. The answer given 
was somewhat ambiguous, as what was called the non-interference policy was 
still in the ascendant, but some assurance of protection was ventured, and the 
deputation returned to announce that further encroachments from the west 
would not be permitted. It was now Runjeet Sing s turn to feel alarmed, and 
he not only endeavoured to induce the Sikh chiefs voluntarily to renounce the 
British protection for which they had applied, but took immediate steps practi- 
cally to test the degree and kind of protection which was to be afforded. 

I* '' Lord Minto, who was now governor-general, was less disposed than his prede- 

n treaty, cessor to submit to the encroachments of the native powers, and in 1808, when 
the successes of Napoleon I. had led to a belief that even India was in dangei* 
of a French invasion, endeavoured to provide against possible contingencies by 
despatching three embassies, one to Persia, another to Cabool, and the third to 
the Punjab. The last was intrusted to Mr. (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, who 
on this mission gave proof of the abilities which ultimately made him a 
distinguished statesman. Runjeet Sing, who was at this time bent on making 
himself master of all the territory between the Sutlej and the Jumna, was 
irritated and mortified when he learned from the letter of the governor-general 
that the Sikh states beyond the Sutlej were under British protection, and must 
not be interfered with. This intimation he loudly complained of as equivalent 
t6 a violent usurpation of his rights, and at fii‘st, as if he had determined to 
assert thesef at all hazards, hastened across the Sutlej, leaving Mr. Metcalfe 
behind because he had refused to follow him, and began to coerce the protected 
states. The firmness of the young British diplomatist, and th^ approach of a 
British force under the celebrated David Ochterlony, made Runjeet Sing 
aware of .the dangerous game which he had begun to play, and he felt 
, uitimately constrained to conclude a treaty, which, while it left him uncoii- 
- trolled to the wpst of the Sutlej, and even recognized certain rights of supre- 
macy over some districts situated on the east of it, obliged him to restore all 
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the conquests he had made from the protected states, after the fact of protection 
had been distinctly intimated to him. 

Runjeet Sing’s career of conquest toward the east having been thus abruptly 
terminated, he naturally turned to the directions which were still open to him, 
and gradually succeeded by force or fraud in bringing nearly the whole of the 
Punjab under his sway. The faithlessness and treachery which marked his 
proceedings must have produced strong feelings of indignation and abhoiTence 
among those who had suffered, or saw themselves threatened by them, but 
internal feuds made it impossible to form any general confederacy against him, 
while the regular discipline which he had introduced mnong his troops gave 
them such a decided superiority as seemed to render resistance hopeless. He 
was hence able to make the most of his successes, and by means of exaction and 
pillage used war as a means of replenishing, instead of exhausting his treasury. 
Meanwhile events were taking place in Afghanistan which tempted him to 
carry his views beyond the Punjab. In the contest for the crown between the 
sons of Timour Shah, Shah Mahmoud had proved victorious, and his two 
brothers, Zemaun Shah, whom he had barbarously deprived of sight, and Shah 
Shujah, had been compelled to seek a foreign asylum. In prosecuting his suc- 
cesses, Futteh Khan, the vizier of Shah Mahmoud, had resolved to punish the 
governors of Attock and Cashmere for the assistance which they had given to 
the fugitive princes. In this manner, from tlie proximity of the territories, 
Futteh Khan and Runjeet Sing were brought into close communication, and 
entered into an agreement, by which it was stipulated that the latter, in 
consideration of a shai^ of the plunder, a present of nine lacs, and some |)rospec- 
tive advantages, would not only allow the former a free passage through liis 
territories, but fm-nish him with an auxiliary force of 12,000 Sikhs. As both 
parties were adepts in fraud, each endeavoured to turn the agreement to his 
own sole advantage. Futteh Sing having recovered Cashmere, refused to share 
the plunder, alleging that the Sikhs had not assisted lam according to promise, 
and Runjeet Sing, by means of an intrigue, made himself master of Attock, 
and refused to part with it. 

The Sikh auxili»ies on their return to Lahore were accompanie<l by Shah 
Shujah, who, having received a pressing invitation from Runjeet Sing, was in 
hopes of being aided by him in an attempt to recover the throne of Cabool. 
The invitation had been given with very different intentions. Sliah Shujali 
was in possession of the celebrated diamond Koh-i-noor, now belonging to the 
British crown, <and Runjeet Sing, who had set his heart upon it, was deter- 
mined to effect his object, though it should be at the expense of a gross viola- 
tion of all the rights of hospitality. The very second day after Shah Shujah^s 
arrival he sent an emissi^y ta demand it, and on receiving an evasive answer, 
began to employ every species of duress. Sentinels were jJaeed over the Shah’s 
dwelling, and by actually withholding from him and his family the necessaries 
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of life, he was at last starved into compliance. His own account of the matter 
is as follows: — When he had endured a month of privation, “Runjeet Sing 
came in person, and after friendly protestations he stained a paper with 

safflower, and swearing by the Granth 
of Baba Namuk and his own sword, 
he wrote the following security and 
compact : That he delivered over the 
provinces of Kota Cumalech, Jung 
Shawl, and Khullh Noor to us and 
our heirs for ever, also offering assist- 
ance in troops and treasure for the 
purpose of again recovering • oijr throne. We also agreed, if we should ever 
ascend the throne, to consider Runjeet Sing always in the light of an ally. He 
then proposed himself that we should exchange turbans, which is among the 
Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and we then gave him the Koh-i-noor."^ 
The Shah soon found that Runjeet Sing"s promises and oaths were equally 
worthless, and after being subjected for months to continued shameless extor- 
tion, he at last succeeded with difficulty in 1816 in mftking^his escape in 
disguise, and obtaining a hospitable settlement at Loodiana, within the Britisli 
territory immediately south of the Sutlej. 

Meanwhile Runjeet Sing, who had succeeded in subduing most of the hill- 
chiefs on his northern frontiers, was meditating the conquest of Cashmere. At 
first, however, he underrated the difficulties, and after sustaining severe reverses, 
returned crest-fallen to Lahore. He was too cautious to* attempt prematurely 
to retrieve the disgrace, and therefore, having so far satisfied his vengeance by 
punishing some of the hill-chiefs who had abandoned him, he turned his arms 
in an opposite direction. In the beginning of 1816, having again mustered his 
forces, he proceeded south-west in the direction of Mooltan, which he had long 
been endeavouring to annex to his dominions. His first expedition was unsuc- 
cessful, but a second, undertaken in 181 8, --was more fortunate, and the citadel, 
with an* immense booty, fell into his hands. ’ He was now in a condition to 
resume his designs on Cashmere, which he again invaded in 1819. He was 
greatly favoured by circumstances. Almost all the veteran Afghan troops 
were absent beyond the Indus, and he was opposed only by raw levies, which a 
single encounter sufficed to defeat and disperse. Cashmere with its celebrated 
valley thus became an integral portion of the Sikh monarchy. With his con- 
(j[uests his ambition increased, and he began to look southward into Scinde, and 
westward beyond the Indus. In the latter direction Attock, which secured the 
passage of the river, was already in his power, and gave him ready access to 
the territory of Peshawer. As the Afghans, with whom he was about to engage 


1 Runjeet Slug was accustomed to 'wear this diamond on his right arm, set, as we have engraved it, in 
gold, surrounded with small rubies. 
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in hostilities, were naturally brave, and had a high military reputation, Runjeet a.d. issi. 
Sing saw the necessity of still further improving the discipline of his own 
troops, and therefere considered himself fortunate when two French officers, European 
Ventura and Allard, unexpectedly made their appearance in his capital in quest fn^u^d 
of employment. They had both fought under Napoleon I. at Waterloo, the one 
as colonel of infantry, and the other as colonel of cavalry, and were thus well 
(qualified to undertake the task which Runjeet Sing, after satisfying himself 
tliat they had no sinister objects in view, committed to them. Under their 
superintendence bodies of infantry and cavalry were fully initiated in the 
European discipline, and added greatly to the effective fqrce of the Sikh army. 

It was not however till the end of 1823 that Runjeet Sing marched across the 
Indus with the avowed design of making himself master of Peshawer. The 
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detestation in which the Mahometans and Sikhs hold each other's tenets gave to Uunjeet 
the contest all the fuiy of a* religious war, and though Runjeet Sing had chosen quiBition of 
hia time well, and taken his enemies at a disadvantage, his conquest was not 
effected without severe loss. Even after he had made a triumphant entry into 
Peshawer, his difficulties seemed to increase. Wherever he moved his troops 
marauding parties kept hovering around him, cutting off his supplies and 
endangering his communications, and he was glad at last to enter into a com- 
promise, by which he left the country in possession of its former chiefs, on their 
engaging to acknowledge, his supremacy and pay him tribute. On the whole 
he had little cause to plume himself on the results of the expedition. A Maho- 
metan fanatic continued ever and anon to raise the religious war-cry, and 
during a series of struggles, only terminated by his death in 1831, made the 
possession of Peshawer by the Sikhs both expensive and precarious. Runjeet 
Sing had now extended his territories to the utmost limits which they were 
destined to attain. His ambition, it is true, was by no means satisfied. Often 
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a.d. 1831 . had he turned with longing eyes to the south-west, and thought of penetrating 
to the delta of the Indus. He had even undertaken expeditions which had 
The bawn of that objcct in view, but liis presence there had been anticipaflftd by the British, 
” and when made aware that his further progress in that quarter might endanger 
his alliance with them, he was too prudent not to desist. All the country 
between tlie Punjab and the sea, though not allowed to escape entirely from 
liis encroachments, was thus considered independent, and must now be noticed 
as forming part of what was then the western boundary of British India. 

The Indus, after receiving the Punjnud, laden with the accumulated waters 
of the Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravee, and the Garra or Sutlej, continues its 
course southward to the ocean in a comparatively narrow valley, which in 
respect both of its fertility, where natural or artificial irrigation is aflforded, 
and of tlie barren deserts which hem it in on eithenside, has been not inaptly 
compared to that of the Nile. This tract, though not of very great extent, 
furnishes more tlTan one separate sovereignty. The upper part, commencing 
on the left bank of the Indus, and continued, on quitting it, along the left 
BimwiiJiHior. banks of the Punjnud and Garra, belongs in sovereignt}’' toi/he Khan of Bhawul- 
poor, who, alarmed like the Sikh chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej at the 
progress of Runjeet Sing, gladly entered into an alliance with the British, 
which placed him beyond the reach of danger. All the tract to the south, 
forming what is properly called Scinde, after it had passed through the hands 
of various masters, w^'as at last portioned out among a number of chiefs, known 
by the designation of the Ameers or rulers of Scinde. As early as the eighth 
century it had been overrun by the Mahometans, and continued thereafter to 
be regarded as a dependency of Persia. The celebrated Mahmoud of Ghuznee 
included it among his conquests, and made it an integral portion of his kingdom 
of Cabool. On the fall of his dynasty it passed successively to the Soomras, 
a race of Arab extraction who claimed absolute independence, and to the 
Soomas, a race of Hindoos who, less martial than their predecessors, bartered 
independence for security, and acknowledged the supremacy of the sovereigns 
scinda. Qf Delhi. Duriiig the reign of Akbar, Scinde, while nominally ruled by native 
princes, was to all intents a province of the Mogul empire. At a later period 
the Kaloras, a race of religious teacliers who claimed descent from the Abasside 
caliphs, availed themselves of the influence which their supposed sanctity gave 
them, and usurped the goveniment. Mahomed Shah of Delhi, as the only 
means of preserving their nominal dependence, recognized a Kalora of the name 
of Noor Mahomed as liis vicegerent. The expedient, however, proved a failure, 
and the Kaloras liad shaken off their allegiance when Nadir Shah made his 
celebrated expedition into India. For a short time they professed submission* 
to the Persian conqueror. On his death they endeavoured to reassert their inde- 
pendence, but were only able to exchange the supremaej’' of Persia for that of 
Afghanistan. 
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The connection thus foimed with Afghanistan, though it was seldom more a.d. uoo. 
than nominal, was never completely dissolved, and the rulers of Scinde did. not * 
consider their title complete till it was formally recognized by the sovereigns of 
Cabool. Meanwhile great internal dissension prevailed. Not only was the regu- sciude. 
lar line of succession inteiyupted by competing claims among the Kaloras them- 
selves, but various tribes from Beloochistan having obtained a permanent footing 
in the country, had begun to aspire to the government of it. After a long 
struggle, during which both parties were guilty of barbarous atrocities, the 
Belooches prevailed, and the Kaloras were supplanted by the Talpooras in 178G. 

Futteh Ali, the Talpoora chief by whom the revolution had been mainly effected, 
assumed the sovereignty, but was not long allowed to hold it undisputed. The 
chiefs who had assisted him thought themselves entitled to a larger share of 
power and territory than he was willing to allot them, and the dispute was on 
the point of being decided by the sword, when the counsels of the elders, and 
the tears and entreaties of the women, prevailed in procuring ‘a peaceful aminge- 
ment, by which, though Futteh Ali was still recognized as the chief ruler, the 
whole country was divided into three independent districts. To Meer Sohral 
was assigned Kliyrpoor in the north, and to his kinsman Meer Thara, Meerpoor 
in the south-east, while Futteh Ali seated himself at Hyderabad as the capital, 
and shared the sovereignty with his three brothers, Gholam Ali, Kureem Ali, 
and Moorad Ali, 

The British government, attacRing an importance to the navigation of the 
Indus which was deemed extravagant by some of the ablest Indian statesmen, Ameers of 
but which subsequent events have fully justified, had repeatedly attempted to 
form friendly relations with the court of Hyderabad. At an early period a com- 
mercial agent of the Company was allowed to reside and trade at Tatta, but 
was so much obstructed by the ruling authorities, and even subjected to popular 
violence, f&r which no redress could be obtained, tliat the agency was with- 
drawn. This insulting ai?.d injurious treatment was owing to the jealousy 
which the Ameers entei*tained of the British power, and a suspicion that, under 
the pretext of .commerce, ulterior designs of conquest might be concealed. No 
attempt, therefore, was made to renew friendly intercourse between the two 
governments till a greater fear than that of British encroachment induced the 
Ameers themselyes to apply for it. When threatened with an invasion from 
Cabool they had sought succour from Persia. It was readily granted, and a 
Persian army had been ordered to march to their assistance. Meanwhile the 
Cabool invasion had proved abortive, and the Ameers, now less afraid of it than 
of their Persian auxiliaries, thought it a good stroke of policy to seek the friend- 
ship of the British government as a means of frustrating the ambitious designs 
of Persia. An agent was accordingly despatched by them to Bombay with 
a proposal to renew the q^merciy. intercourse which had formerly existed. 

Nothing seemed more desirable, and Captain Seton proceeded as envoy to 
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Hyderabad to complete the necessary arrangements. The negotiation soon 
assunied a more important form, and Captain Seton, instead of a commercial 
treaty, concluded a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance. In this he ex- 
ceeded his powers, and his government, not prepared to risk the entanglements 
in which such a treaty might involve them, refused ,to ratify it. Ultimately, 
after many delays, Futteh Ali being now dead, a treaty was concluded with 
his three brothers above mentioned, on the 22d of August, 1809. It consisted 
only of four articles, which being very brief, may here be given entire: — ‘‘1. 
There shall be eternal friendship between the British government and that of 
Scinde. 2. Enmity shall never appear between the two states. 3. The 
mutual despatch of the vakeels of both governments shall always continue. 
4. The government of Scinde will not allow the establishment of the tribe of 
the French in Scinde.” 

The last article of tliis treaty reminds us that it was made at the time wlien 
a French invasion of India, by an army brought overland througli Turkey and 
Persia, was believed to be not only practicable but probable..'. As this^larm 
soon passed away, the friendly relations wliich had been established with Scinde 
lost much of their supposed importance, and no further negotiations appear to 
have taken place till 1 820, when the governor of Bombay, with the sanction of 
the supreme government, procured a renewal of the first treaty, witii the 
addition of an article which bound the contracting parties to take vigorous 
measures to suppress the predatory hordes who were continually making in- 
roads and disturbing the tranquillity of the frontiers. A few years later, public 
attention having again been drawn to the navigation of the Indus, Lord Ellen- 
borough, then president of the Board of Control, resolved to take advantage of 
the transmission of a present of horses fi’om the King of Great Britain to Runjeet 
Sing, to ascertain tlie navigable capabilities of the river. With this view the 
horses which had anived at Bombay were to be conveyed to Lahore by water. 
This double task of conveying the present and making it at the same time 
subservient to a more important, though hidden purpose, was intrusted to one 
well qualified to [)erform it. This was Alexander Burnes, a Scotchman, who was 
bom at Montrose in 1 805, and entered the Bombay army as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. Instead of resting satisfied with the ordinary routine of military 
duty, he was a diligent student of the native languages, and^ made so much 
proficiency that government emjdoyed him as a Persian translator and inter- 
preter. To diligence as a student he added a gi’eat love of enterprise, and thus 
recommended himself to Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, as the 
best person who could be employed in conveying the present to Runjeet Sing. 
In fact he was already on the spot, having become political assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, the resident in Cutch, where the miasion 
was to have its rendezvous before starting for Lahorg. 

Though there was nothing in the treaty with the Ameers binding them to 
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permit such a mission to pass along the Indus, it was deemed politic to assume a.d. isas. 
that they would not object, or at all events to put it out of their power to ^ 

start objections till the voyage had actually commenced. .(Accordingly no ob«taoi«i 
communication was made on tlie subject to the government of Scinde, and by Lienteii' 
Lieutenant Burnes, after entering the Indus with his fleet of boats, had reached ‘‘"*^"”*®** 
the first inhabited town on its banks, before he forwarded his despatch^ to 
Hyderabad. It was no wonder that the 
Ameers took alarm when thus super- 
ciliously treated, and immediately sent 
an officer, with a small party of soldiers, 
to request Lieutenant Burnes to wait at 
the mouth of the river for further orders. 

He deemed it prudent to comj)ly, and 
spent nearly six weeks in negotiation 
before he obtained permission to proceed. 

Even then so majiy obstacles were thrown 
in his way, that though he sailed again 
on the lOth of March, 18.31, it was the 
1 8th of April before he reached Hydera- 
bad. All objections however had now 
disappeared, and the Ameers, as if con- 
scious that their previous opposition 
might be interpreted to their disadvan- 
tage, endeavoured to make amends by affording every requisite facility; the 
navigation of the river itself presented few difficulties, and the flotilla con- 
tinuing to ascend to the junction of the Punjnud successively entered that 
river, tlie Jhelum, and tlie Kavee, and on the 17th of Julj'' arrived in safety 
amid great rejoicings at Lahore. 

The problem of the navicfation of the Indus and its leadiim tributaries Newtreaty 

. . . . wah tho 

having been in a manner solved, no time was lost in turning the knowledge Ameers, 
which had been acquired to account, and the Ameers appear to have thought 
that their worst fears were about to be realized, when in the beginning of 1832, 
the East India Company submitted to them a new treaty, containing clauses 
very different from those to which they had previously consented. The article 
to which the Company appeared to attach most importance, was that the river 
and roads of Scinde should be open to ‘rthe merchants and traders of Hindoostan,'' 
on payment of “certain proper and moderate duties,'" to be afterwards fixed. 

The Ameers showed the greatest reluctance to conclude this treaty, and only 
consented at last, after stipulating that “no military stores’" and “no armed 
vessels or boats shall come by the river,” and that “no Englishmen shall .be 
allowed to settle in Scinde.” They expressed their fears still more strongly and 
characteristically in the second article, which is verbatim as follows: “The two 
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contracting partiea bind themselves never to look with the eye of covetousness 
on the possessions of each other.” The commercial part of this treaty was 
renewed and made more explicit by another treaty, concluded in 183*, but the 
prohibition of armed vessels and of the transport of military stores remained 
entire, and could not be violated without a gross breach of faith. 

^Xfiough commerci*al interests only were ostensibly consulted in the treaties 
relating to the navigation of the Indus,, there cannot be a doubt that political 
objects were also contemplated. The alarm of a French invasion of India had 
entirely passed away, but another alarm had arisen. Russia was now the 
great bugbear.- In pursuing her conquests beyond the Caucasus she liad 
provoked a collision with Persia, and, as might have been anticipated, gained 
a series of victories, which had at once added greatly to her dominions and 
given her diplomacy a decided ascendency at the Persian court. Persia previous 
to this change in her political relations had been regarded by the British 
government as the strongest barrier against the invasion of India by any Euro- 
pean power ; and under this conviction two treaties had been concluded, the 
one in 1809 and the other in 181*, both having it for their main object to 
secure India from European invasion. In the former treaty ** his majesty the 
King of Persia judges it necessary to declare that from the date of these pre- 
liminary articles every treaty or agreement he may have made with any one 
of the powers of Europe becomes null and void, and that he wdll not permit 
any European force wliJitever to pass through Persia, either towards India or 
towards the ports of that country.’' In the latter treaty the same object was 
steadily kept in view, though, to meet the change of circumstances, the term« 
were so far altered that the Persian government, while binding themselves as 
before ‘‘not to allow any European army to enter the Persian territory, nor 
to proceed towards India/’ limit the former declaration of nullity to “all alli- 
ances contracted with European nations in a state of hostility with Great 
Britain.” 

At the dates of these treaties Afghanistan, which, from its being interposed 
between Persia and India, was certainly the more natural barrier, appears to 
have been regarded as necessarily and irreconcileably oppo.sed to British interests; 
and hence, as if any idea of an alliance with it were too absurd to be entertained, 
the event of hostilities only was ju’ovided for. In the second treaty articles 
eighth and ninth stand as follows; — “Should the Afghans be at war with the 
British nation, his Persian majesty engages to send an army against them in such 
manner and of such force as may be concerted with the English government. 
The expenses of such an army shall be defrayed by the British government in 
such manner as may be agreed upon at the period of its being required.” “ If 
war should be declared between the Afghans and Persians, the English govern- 
ment shall not interfere with either party, unless their mediation to effect a peace 
shall be solicited by both parties.” At this time there was an apprehension 
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that the Afghans might themselves become aggressors and aspire to the conquest a.d. i 814. 
of India; and the British government was so little aware of their utter inability 
to attempt or at least to succeed in such an enterprise, that it was not tliought 
degrading to stipulate for foreign aid to assist them in repelling such an invasion. 

The Persian government, better informed as to the real state of the case, were 
contented with stipulating only for non-interference. 

Not long after the second treaty with Persia was signed, British statesmen AfghivniRtoii 

, ^ ^ ^ .TH a barrier 

saw reason to change their views with regard to the relative importance of to India. 
Persia and Afghanistan as barriers of defence to India. Persia, brought as lias 
been told, into collision with Russia, proved totally incapable of maintaining 
her own ground, and was in consequence daily becoming more and more subject 
to Russian influence. So far was she therefore from having either the ability 
or the inclination to fulfil the conditions of the treaty and resist any .European 
force which might threaten to march upon India, that she had been reduced to 
a kind of vassalage to the only power from which an attack on India could now 
be apprehended. Under these circumstances the idea of a Persian barrier of 
defence was necessarily abandoned, and no alternative remained but to fall 
back on Afghanistan. For such a purpose no country could be better adapted. 

It consists for the most part of a bleak and rugged table- land, inclosed and 
traversed by mountain ranges, and intersected by deep and precipitous ravines, 
through one or other of which an invading army from the west must force its 
way in order to reach the plains of the Indus. To such a march, even unop- 
loosed, the ply^sical obstacles were all but insurmountable; but when to these 
was added the hostility of a population proud of freedom, full of courage, and 
accustomed to war and pillage as their daily occupation, the invasion of India 
by a forced passage through Afghanistan was an obvious impossibility. It is 
no doubt true that on more than one occasion conquering armies had marched 
from that quarter, but there is reason to believe that they never would have 
succeeded had they not previously purchased the aid or at least the forbearance 
c»f the mountain tribes commanding the passes. 

Assuming then that it was necessary to provide a western barrier to India, Treaty whh 
there can hardly be a doubt that it was to be sought for in Afghanistan, and 
that the only thing necessary to render it effectual was to secure tlie friendship 
of its rulers. In this however the great difficulty lay. The country, once 
governed as a united monarchy, had been broken up into a number of rival 
independencies, the heads of which, jealous of each other and pursuing separate 
interests, were little inclined to concur in any common course of action. As 
early as 1809, when the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone proceeded on hi^ 
celebrated embassy to Cabool, he found a civil war raging, and Shah Shujah, 
who was then nominal sovereign, engaged in a struggle which was to drive 
him into oxile. Singular as were the circumstances, a treaty was concluded, 
one of its articles declaring tha.t ‘‘ friendship and union shall continue for ever 
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between the two states; the veil of separation shall be lifted up from between 
them, and they shall in no manner interfere in each other’s countries; and the 
King of Cabool shall permit no individual of the French to enter his territories.^’ 
This treaty proved a dead letter ii^so far as British interests were concerned; 
but was fortunate for Shah Shujah, as it was doubtless one main cause of the 
asyhun which was afterwards given to him and his family within the British 
teiritory at Loodiana. 

The throne of Cabool, when Shah Shujah was driven from it, was occupied 
. by his brother Shah Mahmoud. The Dooranee tribe to which they belonged 
thus continued to be the ruling dynasty. In this respect, however, a change 
was about to take place. Shah Mahmoud had been mainly indebted for his 
success to the abilities of Futteh Khan* who stood at the head of the Barukzye 
tribe, only inferior in rank to the Dooranee, and was one of a family of twenty 
brothers. Futteh Khan, welT aware of the value of his services, did not 
allow them to be forgotten, and used his office of prime minister in such 
a manner as showed that he was not to be satisfied until all the power of the 
government was concentrated in his hands. Shah Mahmoud had no idea of 
iiilowing himself to be thus reduced to a cipher, and watched for an opportunity 
of escaping from the yoke which the Barukzye chief had imposed upon him. 
The violent proceedings of Futteh Khan during an expedition to the frontiers 
of Persia were made the pretext. The boundaries between the two countries 
were pot well defined, and encroachments from either side, followed by mutual 
recriminations and retaliations, repeatedly took place. Towards the end of 1816, 
shortly after Shah Shujah had resigned the contest for the crown and joined 
his family at Loodiana, Futteh Khan marched an army into Khorasan to repel 
and punish an invasion directed, or at least encouraged, by the Persian govern- 
ment. Brought by the expedition to the vicinity of Herat, which was then 
held nominally for Afghanistan by Ferooz-ood-Deen, Shah Mahmoud’s brother, 
he determined to seize it by treachery, and bring it completely under Barukzye 
influence. With this view he despatched his youngest brother Dost Mahomed, 
of whom more will be heard hereafter, to pay an apparently friendly visit to 
Herat, at the head of a small body of tried adherents. Meanwhile Futteh 
Khan arrived in the vicinity with his army, and was engaged in .conference 
with the leading chiefs, who had left tlie city as a deputation to wait upon him, 
when Dost Mahomed seized the opportunity to effect his purpose. Over- 
powering those of the garrison whom he had not been able previously to gain 
by bribery, he made the governor his prisoner, pillaged the treasury, and not 
satisfied with massacring all who offered resistance, was guilty of wanton and 
unmji,nly atrocities. 

It is not improbable that the attack on Herat was nmde with the sanction 
of Shall Mahmoud, who was anxious to displace his brother ; but the general 
horror and disgust excited by the manner in which it had been effected made 
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him disavow all connection with it, and gave him the means of escaping from a.d. isie. 
the thraldom of his minister. Dost Mahomed, the actual perpetrator, unable 
to maintain his ground in Herat, escaped to Cashmere. Futteh Khan, either Bari^ritie» 
too confident of his power, ‘or conscious that he could clear hims§lf from all share Futteii 
in the atrocities perpetrated by his brother, was thrown off’ his guard, and was 
only returning from the expedition when lie found himself a prisoner in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemy. This was Prince Kamran, the heir- 
apparent to the throne, who lost no time in becoming himself the executioner 
of vengeance, by putting out Futteh Khan s eyes with the point of his dagger. 

This was only the first in the series of barbarities about to be inflicted on 
him. His brothers had all fled, and it was thouglit possible that as the loss 
of his eye-sight had terminated his own career, he might be induced to use his 
influence with them, and recommend their unqualified submission. His spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and he steadily refused everything that was asked of 
him. It now only remained for his enemies to do their worst, and he was 
brought into a tent, where, in presence of Shah Mahmoud and his son, he was 
literally cut to pieces, not by a sudden onset, but by successive mutilations, 
slowly and deliberately perpetrated by the most vindictive of his enemies, one 
cutting olf his right ear, and at the same time taunting him with some real or 
imaginary offence, of which it was declared to be the punishment, another his 
left ear, another his nose. With the same honid barbarity his arms and 
feet were severed from his body, till alb last the finishing stroke was given by 
drawing a sabre across his throat. 

It is almost needless to say that this frightful crime was not permitted to Successes 
escape the vengeance which it provoked. The Barukzye brothers at once mus- liamitzyee. 
tered their forces, and after a series of encounters, obliged Shah Mahmoud and 
Prince Kamran to abandon all their other territories and take refuge in Herat. 

This was now the only stronghold that remained to them, while the Barukzyes 
no longer making any profession of allegiance to the Sudozye dynasty, broke 
up the monarchy into fragments, and began to rale as independent sovereigns. 

Had they remained united they might have defied any force that could have 
been brought against them, but their mutual ambition soon gave rise to com- 
l^eting claims which could not be settled without an appeal to aims. In the 
division of the monarchy Azim Khan retained possessioji of Cashmere, of which 
he had for some time been governor ; Shere Dil Khan seated himself at Canda- 
har ; and Dost Mahomed Khan, having as much by treachery as by skill and 
prowess captured Cabool, claimed it as his own by right of conquest. The 
division which circumstances rather than choice had thus made between the 
Barukzye brothers could scarcelj^ be regarded as equitable. Azim Khan, who, 
as the eldest* surviving brother, was the proper representative of the fitoiily; 
refused to rest satisfied with a disturbed province, while d)ost Mahomed, who 
was not only the youngest of the family, but in consequence of the low birth 
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of his mother had with difficulty been recognized as a member -of it, occupied 
the capital. In these circumstances there could be little unanimity betweeil 
the brothers, though it was f^ireseen that their dissensions would -make it 
almost impossible for them to maintain the ascendency which they had 
usurped. Indeed, they appear to have abandoned the idea of independence; for 
Dost Mahomed, when threatened with expulsion from the capital, endeavoured 
to secure himself by a nominal restoration of the Sudozye dynastj^, in the 
person of Sultan Ali ; and Azim Khan, when preparing,to march from Cashmere, 
made an offer of the crown to Shah .Shujah, who could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and set out in 1818 to try his fortune once more in Afghanistan. In con- 
sequence of all these competing claims the country was thrown into a state of 
anarchy, and it was some time before anything like regular government could 
be re-established. 

The usual bad fortune of Shah Shujah attended him. He had scarcely 
joined Azim Khan with such troops as he could raise, than a quarrel ensued, 
and he was again compelled to save himself by flight. Azim Khan imme- 
diately set up another puppet Sudozye sovereign in the person of Prince Ayoot, 
and continued his mai*ch on Gaboel. Meanwhile, Dost Mahomed was threatened 
with a still more formidable danger from another quarter. The dissensions of 
the Barukzyos had not been lost upon Shah Mahmoud, who had left Herat at 
the head of an army, and was advancing in the hope of regaining the «capital. 
To all apj)earance he was destined to succeed. Dost Mahomed, threatened by 
two armies, either of which was more than a match for all the troops he could 
muster, l)ad abandoned all hope of resistance, and only waited the nearer 
approach of the enemy to commence his flight, when he was surprised and 
delighted to learn that it had become unnecessary. Shah Mahmoud when six 
miles off Cabool discovered or suspected an extensive conspiracy to betray him, 
and listening only to his' fears hastened back to Herat. The Barukzye brothers, 
now convinced tliat their continued hostilities could only issue in their destruc- 
tion, came to terms, and a new division was made, by which, under the nominal 
sovereignty of Ayoot, Azim Khan as his prime minister took possession of 
Cabool, Dost Mahomed retired to Ghuznee, Shere Dil Khan remained at Can- 
dahar, and Sultan Mahomed, another of the brother, was put in possession of 
Peshawer. 

During the apparent tranquillity obtained by this arrangement Azim Khan 
engaged in hostiliiies with the Sikhs. Runjeet Sing had made himself master 
of Cashmere, and entered into an arrangement by which, while he left it nomi- 
nally independent, he became virtual sovereign of Peshawer. To repel and 
pimish these aggressions Azim Khan mustered a large force and commenced 
his march. Had the issue depended on military prowess it is probable that he 
would have succeeded ; but Runjeet Sing instead of fighting had recourse to a 
weapon which had seldom failed him, and so dexterously availed himself of the 
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jealousies and heart-burnings which he knew to be still at work in the breasts a.d. 1823, 
of the Barukzye confederates, that Azim Khan, when he was pluming himself 
with the hope of victory, sa'v^ his force suddenly melt away. The disappoint- 
ment was greater than he was able to bear, and shortly afterwards, in 1823, he 
died of a broken heart. 

Prince Ayoot was still the nominal sovereign of Cabool, but in the confu- Troubled 
sion occasioned by Azim Khan s death, he was easily set aside, and theacontest ghanistan. 
for supremacy was once mOr^ renewed among the Barukzye chiefs. Habib - 
oolah Khan, ALzim Khan-s eldest son, was at first acknowledged as his successor, 
but he had none of his father’s talents, and soon made himself contemptible by 
a life of dissipation ; and by tyranny and caprice alienated those who were best 
able and were most disposed to befriend him. Dost Mahomed, who had played 
a leading part in the treachery which proved fatal to Azim Khan, was the first to 



The Bala IIissar, Cabool.-- From Sale’s Defence of Jolalabad, 


take advantage of the worthlessness of his son, and after succeeding in inducing 
his troops to abandon him in the open field, compelled him to shut himself up 
within the Bala Hissar or citadel of Cabool. Here his resistance must have 
been of short duration had Dost Mahomed been left to deal with him iii his 
own way. This, however, the other Barukzye chiefs would not pennit, and 
Dost Mahomed, at the very moment when he thought himself sure of the prize, 
not only saw it elude his grasp, but was obliged to save himself by flight. The 
Candahar and Peshawer chiefs, who had on this occasion made common cause, 
were now masters of Cabool, while Dost Mahomed was a fugitive in Kohistan. 

After another season of anarchy a truce was agreed to, Shere Dil Khan and HoUowtruce 
Dost Mahomed returning respectively to Candahar and Ghuznee, while Sultan dobT 
Mahomed, resigning Peshawer to some other brothers who held it in common Mabomod. 
wth him, became sovereign of Cabool. The truce had been hollow at first, and 
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was ere long succeeded by another rupture. Shere Dil Khan died at Candahar, 
and the temporary arrangement which he had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting was immediately broken, up. Dost Mahomed renewed his claims on 
Cabool, and Sultan Mahomed, afraid to encounter him, consented to resmne his 
former position at Peshawer, This event, which took place in 1826, though it did 
not formally settle the question of supremacy between the Barukzye brothers, 
virtually gave it to Dost Mahomed. By leaving him in possession of the 
capital it procured for him a general recognition, as sovereign of Afghanistan. 
For several years his title remained undisputed, and it rather appears that he 
proved himself by his conduct not unworthy of it. While endeavouring to 
establisli order in the government he was not forgetful of his own personal 
deficiencies, and by diligence and perseverance both remedied his neglected 
education, and rid himself of not a few of the vicious habits which he had con- 
tracted in eaiiier life. As far as was practicable among a rude and turbulent 
population, justice was fairly administered, the weak were protected against 
the strong, and real grievances were carefully redressed. In following out this 
procedure it was often necessary to use the strong arm, and no small discontent 
was produced among those who, having been accustomed to practise oppression, 
thought themselves defrauded of their privileges when they were comj>elled to 
desist from it. The old Dooranee chiefs in particular, who, under the Sudozye 
dynasty, had in a great measure monopolized all the powers of government, 
were indignant at being curbed by an upstart ruler, and gave such decided 
evidence of their readiness to conspire against him, that they were not only 
regarded with disfavour, but not unfrequently ti*eated with a severity which 
was neither necessary nor politic. The design obviously was to crush their 
spirit and curtail their power, so as to render them less capable of mischief In 
this Dost Mahomed was not very successful, and hence he had always in the 
very heait of his dominions a powerful party ready to break out in rebellion 
the moment a hopeful leader should appear. 

This state of feeling in Afghanistan was well known to Shah Shujah, and 
led him to cherish a hope that, notwithstanding his repeated failures, he would 
yet be able to recover the throne of Cabool. The treatment which he had 
received from Rimjeet Sing must have left little inclination again to court an 
alliance with him, but his circumstances did not allow him to be fastidious, and 
he therefore opened a negotiation with the ruler of Lahore. His proposals 
were readily entertained, but wlien the terms came to be more fully discussed, 
the sacrifices demanded in return for promised assistance were so exorbitant 
that Shah Shujah, helpless as he was, positively rejected some of them, and 
hesifcited long before consenting to the remainder. At last, in March, 1833, a 
treaty was concluded by which the Maharajah (Runjeet Sing), in return for a 
vague promise to “furnish the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force 
composed of Mahometans, and commanded by one of his principal officers as 
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far as Cabool,” was confirmed in the possession of Cashmere, Peshawer, and 
all the other territories lying on either bank of the Indus, which he had suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the Afghans. After entering into this treaty Runjeet 
Sing showed no inclination to perform his obligation under it. Shah Shujah 
waited in vain for the auxiliary force, and being at last thrown entirely on his 
own resources, endeavoured to raise two or tlxree lacs of rupees by pledging his 
jewels. Even this was attended with much difficulty, and he endeavoured to 
secure the co-operation of the British government. Here, however, from what 
he had previously learned, he had little to hope, and therefore, however much 
he may have been mortified, he could not have been greatly surprised when, in 
answer to his application. Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, replied 
as follows: "‘My friend, I deem it my duty to apprise you distinctly that tlie 
British government religiously abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of 
its neighbours when this can be avoided. Your majesty is of course master of 
your own actions; but to afford you assistance for the purpose which you have 
in contemplation, would not consist with that neutrality which on such occa- 
sions is the rule of guidance adopted by the British government."' 

In the face of all these discouragements Shah Shujah determined to persevere. 
With a small body of troops, and a treasure chest, which would have been 
almost empty had it not been partially replenished with a sum. which Lord 
William Bentinck, rather inconsistently with the above profession of neutrality, 
allowed him to draw as a four months' advance of his Loodiana pension, ho 
proceeded southward in the direction of Shikarpoor, in order to profit by the 
assistance which the Ameers of Scinde had promised Inm. His subsequent 
adventures, how he quarrelled with the Ameers and defeated them, and how, 
after making his way to Candahar, he was himself defeated in 1834, and 
obliged to return as a fugitive to his asylum at Loodiana, having already been 
referred to among the memorable events which took place in India during Lord 
William Bentinck's administration, need not be again detailed. While Shah 
Shujah was making his attempt in Afghanistan, Runjeet Sing had despatched a 
body of 9000 men in the direction of Peshawer. As his treaty with Shah 
Shujah had been kept secret it was easy for him to disguise his real object, and 
Sultan Mahomed, the Barukzye chief, who had consented to hold Peshawer as 
a tributary of the Sikhs, on being assured that nothing more was intended 
than to levy the promised tribute, was thrown so completely off* his guard, 
that the true character of his pretended friends was not made manifest to him 
till the city was in their hands, and he had no alternative but to save himself 
by an ignominious flight. 

Dost Mahomed, equally exasperated by the mismanagement of his brother 
and the treachery of Runjeet Sing, had no sooner returned from the defeat of 
Shah Shujah than he prepared to attempt the reconquest of Peshawer. His 
hopes of success rested mainly on the fsjiatical spirit of his countrymen, who. 
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as Mahometartls, held the Sikhs and the religion which they professed in utter 
detestation. To give effect to this feeling, a religious war was proclaimed, and 
thousands and tens of thousands, many of them from distant mountain tribes, 
flocked to the standard which Dost Mahomed had raised, under the assumed 
title of Commander of the Faithful This host, estimated merelj^ by its numbers, 
was overpowering, but besides its want of discipline, which would have made 
it incapable of resisting such regular troops as the Sikhs had now become under 
the training of French officers, it was headed by leaders who had no common 
interest, and were openly or secretly at enmity with each other. It was indeed 
the very kind of army which no man knew better than Runjeet Sing how to 
defeat without the necessity of fighting with it. Pretending a desire to nego- 
tiate, he despatched an envoy to the Afghan camp. The nature of the instruc- 
tions he had received may be gathered from the account which he afterwards 
gave of his proceedings ; “I was despatched by the prince as ambassador to 
the Ameer. I divided his brothers against him, exciting their jealousy of his 
growing power, and exasperating the family feuds with which, from my previous 
aecpiaintance, I was familiar, and stirred up the feudal lords of his durbar with 
the ju'o.spects of pecuniary advantages. I induced his brother Sultan Mahomed 
Khan, the lately deposed chief of Peshawer, with 10,000 retainers, to withdraw 
suddenly from his camp about nightfall. The chief accompanied me towards 
the Sikh camp, whilst his followers fled to their mountain fastnesses. So large 
a body retiring from the Ameer s control, in opposition to his will, and without 
previous intimation, threw the general camp into inextricable confusion, which 
terminated in the clandestine rout of his forces without beat of drum, or sound 
of bugle, or the trumpet’s blast, in the quiet stillness of midnight.” 

The above account given by the envoy, an English adventurer of dubious 
antecedents, and evidently also of blunted moral perceptions, is probably too 
laboured and rhetorical to be strictly accurate, but there can be no doubt as to 
the result. On the previous evening the Afghan camp contained 50,000 men 
and 10,000 horse ; at daybreak not a vestige of it was seen. Dost Mahome<l 
made good his retreat to Cabool, and felt so disgusted and ashamed, both at the 
disaster which had befallen him and the mode of effecting it, that he seemed 
willing for a time to abandon war and devote himself to peaceful pursuits. But 
the choice was not given him. Sultan Mahomed, now openly leagued with the 
Sikhs, was meditating an attack on Cabool. As the most effectual means of 
frustrating this design. Dost Mahomed in 1 837 despatched a force under the 
command of his two sons, Afzul Khan and Akbar Khan, to penetrate through 
the Khyber Pass, and take up a position so as to command the entrance to it 
from the east. In the execution of these orders they advanced as far as Jum- 
rood, whicli is only about twelve miles west of Peshawer, and immediately laid 
siege to it. A Sikh force under Huree Sing, Runjeet Sing’s favourite general, 
advanced to its relief, and an encounter took place. The result was that the 
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Sikhs, after losing their general, who was killed on the spot, and* sustaining a.d. isst. 
severe loss, were obliged to retire and encamp under the walls of Jumrood. 

The young Afghan chiefs, proud of their achievement, were for pushing on, to 
Peshawer, but their impetuosity, which might have cost them dear, was cliecked Dost Ma- 
the caution of a veteran officer who had accompanied them, and they 8on«. 
returned to Cabool to celebrate their success, which fame had magnified into a 
victory. Dost Mahomed, though gratified above measure by the success of his 
sons, was not blinded as to the increasing difficulties of his position. The Sikhs 
were evidently bent on new encroachments; the Sudozye dynasty, still in 
possession of Surat, was only watching an opportunity to march again upon 
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Cabool; Shah Shujah, too, after all his discomfitures, was still sanguine enough 
to hope for success; and treachery from within was continually threatening 
new revolutions. How were all these dangers to be met? The only plausible 
answer which Dost Mahomed could give was that he ought to endeavour to 
secure himself by a foreign alliance. Here there was not much room for choice. 

The only governments which seemed capable of giving him effectual support 
were the Persian on the west, and the British on the east. It was doubtful 
however if either the one or the other would be willing to afford it. The Shah 
ot iersia was actually threatening Herat, and so far might be regarded as bious policy 
making common cause with Dost Mahomed, by attacking one ot his most 
tormidable rivals; but it was well known that the Shah’s ambition carried him 
far beyond Herat, and that he meditated the conquest of it merely as prelimi- 
nary to that of the whole of Afghanistan. There was therefore more cause to 
fear than to court him. On the othler hand, an application to the British gov- 
ernment was far from hopeful. Shah Shujah was living as a pensioner within 
the British territory, and had lately received prepayment of his pension, and 
been permitted to depart at the head of a body of troops for the avowed purpose 
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of fightings lii» way to the crown of Cabool. What reason was there, then, to 
expect that any offer of alliance which Dost Mahomed could make would tempt 
the British government to pursue a different line of policy ? Thus doubtful as 
to the success of any application for aid, he adopted the course which seemed to 
give him the best chance of success, and made friendly overtures to both gov- 
ernments. 

By the subsisting treaties with Persia, the British government was bound, 
in the event of war arising between the Persians and Afghans, to maintain a 
strict neutrality, and not interfere in any way unless to mediate on the mutual 
request of both combatants. Subsequently when Russia had extended her 
conquests into Persia, and was threatening in fact to convert it into a Russian 
province, the policy which dictated the above neutrality ceased to be applicable 
to the actual circumstances. An extension of Persian was now considered- to be 
only another name for an extension of Russian territory, and therefore, so far 
from being disposed to fulfil the obligation of neutrality, it had become a vital 
object with the British government to provide for the security of their Indian 
frontier by maintaining the integrity of Afghanistan. In consequence of this 
altered policy, a collision with Persia became imminent. Abbas Meerza, the 
heir-Jipparent to the Persian throne, after his disastrous campaigns against the 
Russians had convinced him of his utter inability to cope with them, was 
anxious to turn his arms in some other direction where he might be able with 
less risk to make new conquests tliat might in some measure compensate for 
recent losses. This ambition was naturally encouraged by Russian diplomatists, 
who saw how it might be niade subservient to the views of their own govern- 
ment. For a time his choice of a field of enterprise alternated between Khiva 
and Herat. The latter was at last preferred, and in 1833 Mahomed Meerza, 
Abbas Meerza s eldest son, set out at the head of an army intended to capture 
Herat, which was regarded as the key of India, and thereafter extend its con- 
quests still farther to the eastward. 

This attempt uixm Herat gave great uneasiness to the British government, 
and was made the subject of strong remonstrance by its ambassador at the 
Persian court, but as Russian influence was now completely in the ascendant 
the expedition was persisted in, and the siege of Herat actually commenced. 
Before much ])rogress was made, an event took place which brought it abruptly 
to a close. Abbas Meerza died at Me»shed, and Mahomed Meerza, fearing that 
his prospects of succeeding to the throne might in consequence be endangered, 
hastened back with his army, and succeeded in obtaining his nomination as 
heir. He had not long to wait for- the succession, for his grandfather Futteh 
Ali, the reigning sovereign, died in tlie autumn of 1834, and left him in undis- 
puted possession of the throne, which lie ascended under the title of Mahomed 
Shah, Though circumstances had obliged him to raise the siege of Herat, 
the hopo of conquering it had never been abandoned, and therefore a new 
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expedition was soon meditated. The capture of Herat was only to pave the a d. me. 
way for other conquests, and Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabool were to be 
successively attacked. Of these ambitious designs the Shah made no secret. Designs of 
They were openly talked of in his council, arid it was even hinted that Persian ifemt. 
sway might again be extended as far eastward as Nadir Shah had earned it. 

It was well known that in the schemes of conquest which the Shah was thus 
meditating, he was encouraged by Russian diplomatists, and therefore the 
British government deemed it high time to intei*pose, both by remonstrance 
and menace. In 1835 Mr. Ellis, the British ambassador, was instructed by 
Lord Palmerston, ''especially to warn the Persian government against allowing 
themselves to be puslied on to make war against the Afghans.'’ He obeyed 
his instructions, but was scarcely listened to. The Shah was determined to 
take his own way, and pointing to the terms of the subsisting treaty, had little 
difficulty in showing that the British were bound not to interfere with him. 

The intention to resume the expedition against Herat was distinctly avowerl, 
and even the necessary preparations began to be made. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Auckland became governor-general. Lord Auck 
He had entered on his administration under a pledge, voluntarily given, that 
he would pursue a pacific policy, and there was as yet no reason to apprehend, 
notwithstanding some threatening appearances, that he would be tempted to 
abandon it. In 1836 Dost Mahomed, in addressing a letter of congratulation to 
the new governor-general, took occasion to express his earnest desire to enter 
into intimate relations with the British government. After refen’ing to late 
transactions, and to the injuries which the Afghans had sustained from the 
treachery of the '‘reckless and misguided Sikhs,” he continued thus: “Communi- 
cate to me whatever may suggest itself to your wisdom for the settlement of the 
affairs of this country, that it may serve as a rule for my guidance;” adding, “I 
hoj>e that your lordship will consider me and my country as your own.” This 
language, though certainly not intended to be interpreted literally, strongly 
evinced the anxiety of Dost Mahomed for a British alliance, and liis willingness 
to make great sacrifices in order to obtain it; but Lord Auckland, instead of 
listening to his overtures, replied nearly in the very terms used by Lord William 
Bentinck to Shah Sluijali. “ My friend, you are aware that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere with the affairs of other 
independent states.” Turning aside therefore from politics, after simply 
expressing a wish that the Afghans “should be a flourishing and united nation,” 
he spoke of the navigation of the Indus, and intimated his intention to depute 
some gentlemen to Cabool to confer on commercial topics. 

Though Lord Auckland was not at this time prepared to make any political 
use of Dost Mahomed’s overtures, he had begun to be apprehensive that his 
administration would not prove so peaceful as he had hoped. Writing Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in September, 1836, lie says, “I share with you the apprehension of 
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our being at no distant date involved in political and possibly military opera- 
tions upon our western frontier; and even since I have been here, more than 
one event has occurred, which has led me to think that the period of disturbance 
is nearer than I had either wished or expected. The constitutionar restlessness 
of the old man of Lahore seems to increase with his age. His growing appetite 
for the treasures and jungles of Scinde; the obvious impolicy of allowing him 
to extend his dominions in that direction; the importance which is attached 
to the free navigation of the Indus, most justly, 1 think, and yet perha;f^s 
with some exaggeration, from its value not liaving been tried; the advance 
of the Persians towards Herat, and the link which may in consequence be 
formed between Indian and European politics — all lead me to fear, that the 
wish which I have had to confine my administration to objects of commerce 
and finance, and improved institutions and domestic policy, will be far indeed 
from being accomplished. But, as you say, we must fulfil our destiny.*' These 
apprehensions, however, were still too vague to have produced any decided 
change in his measures, and in a despatch dated as late as 20th September, 1 837, 
the directors, who had never dreamed of his abandoning a pacific policy, thus 
complimented him: '‘With respect to the states west of the Indus, you have 
uniformly observed the proper course, which is to have no political connection 
with any state or party in those regions, to take no part in their quarrels, but 
to maintain as far as possilde a friendly connection with all of them.** When 
this despatch was written, the policy which it lauded had been virtually, and 
was soon to be practically abandoned. 

The commercial deputation, liinted at by Lord Auckland in his letter to 
Dost Mahomed, had not been forgotten^ At its head was placed Alexander 
Bumes, who, subsecpiently to his arrival at Lahore with the present to Runjeet 
Sing, had earned new claims to the appointment. After repairing to Simla, 
and there reporting the result of his mission to Lord William Bentinck, he had 
made a long and perilous journey into Central Asia. Proceeding acroi^s tlie 
Punjab, and thence througli Pe.shawer and Jelalabad to Cabool, where he 
spent a short time enjoying tlie hospitality of Dost Mahomed, he ascended tlie 
lofty mountain range of Hindoo-Koosh, entered the valley of the Oxus, and 
arrived at Bokhara. After remaining here two months he turned westward, 
passed the Persian frontier, visited the capital and several of the leading cities 
of that kingdom, and at last sailed from Busliire to Bombay. The governor- 
general having now returned to Calcutta, Burnes hastened thither to give the 
results of his observations. These seemed so important, that he was desired to 
embai:k for England, and communicate personally with the home authorities. 
The attention which he thus attracted was greatly increased by the book of 
travels which he published, and when the commercial mission began to be 
talked of, there was scarcely any doubt as to whom it ought to be intrusted. 

Bumes returned to India in 1836, and while on a mission to the Ameers 
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of Scinde, he was informed of the* intention of Lord Auckland to send liiin a.d issr. 
to Afghanistan, and directed to proceed to Bombay to make the necessary 
] »reparations. These being completed he again took the route by Scinde, Mr. Bumes* 

pushed on to Peshawer, and proceeding through the Khyber Pass, reached cabooi! 
Cabool towards the end of September, 1837. The instructions given him were 
entirely of a commercial character. He had been selected, as a letter from Mr. 
Macnaghten, then secretary to the government, informed him, ‘‘to conduct a 
commercial mission to the countries bordering on the Indus, with a view to 
complete the re-opening of the navigation of that river, on the basis of the 
treaties lately concluded with the powers possessing territory on its banks."' 

With this view he was first to proceed to the court of the Ameers of Scinde, 
and having made the desired arrangements with them at Hyderabad, sail up 
the river, first to Khyrpoor, and then to Mittun-Kote. Here he was to ho 
met by Captain Wade, Lieutenant Makison, and an agent from Riinjeet Sing, and 
select with them the best place “for the establishment of a mart or entrepot, 

^ its OHtOIlBl- 

witli reference to all the branches of trade proceeding down or across the Indus, bie object, 
and the means best suited for the establishment of an annual fair.” At 
Peshawer and Cabool he was to “make inf^uiry into the present state of the 
commerce of those countries,” “inform the mercljants of the measures concerted,” 
encourage them by all means “to conduct their trade by the new route,” and 
invite them “to resort to the contemplated entrep&t and lair.” After quitting 
Cabool he was to visit Candahar, keeping the above objects still in view, and 
finally return to Hj^derabad by the route of the Bolan Pass and Sliikarpoor. 

In conclusion he was requested to “have a strict regard to economy” in all his 
arrangements, which he would easily be able to do, “ as parade would be 
unsuitable to the character of a commercial mission.” The commercial char- 
acter thus 'studiously enforced in Mr. Macnaghten's instructions was also the 
only subject of the letter which Burnes was commissioned to deliver from the 
governor-general to Dost Mahomed, whom it thus indoctrinates in political 
economy: — “To your enlightened mind it cannot fail to be obvious that com- 
Tnerce is the basis of all national prosperity, and that it is commerce alone 
which enables the people of one country to exchange its superfluous commodities 
for those of another, to accumulate wealth, and to enjoy all the comforts and 
blessings of civilized life. The general diffusion of these blessings and comfoi*ts 
■\Tnong neighbouring nations is the grand object of the British government. 

It seeks for itself no exclusive benefits; but it ardently desires to secure the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in all the countries of Asia.” 

‘Though nothing could be more palpable than the strictly coiiiinercial 
character given to the mission, it is very doubtful if either Dost Mahomed or 
Mr. Burnes understood that it was to be so interpreted. In a private letter 
explaining the object of his mission to a friend, the latter says : — “ I came to 
look after commerce, to superintend surveys, and examine passes of mountains, 

VoL. m. 284 
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A.D. 188 T. and likewise, certainly, Jio see into affairs, and judge of what was to be done 
hereafter.” As there is nothing of this in the formal instructions given him, it 
Mr. Barnes’ [g reasonable to presume that some latitude had been allowed him, and that 
political ouo. the name of commerce was meant to cover much more than it truly signifies. 

But for some such understanding nothing 
could have been more preposterous than 
some expressions which occur in the very 
first letter which he addressed to the 
government secretary at Calcutta. It 
was written on the fourth day after his 
arrival, and concludes thus: — ^‘TJp to 
this time my communications with the 
Ameer liave been confined to matters of 
compliment and ceremony, but I shall 
take an early opportunity of reporting 
on what transpires at this court, merely 
observing at present, from what I have 
seen and heard, that I have good reason 
to believe Dost Mahomed Khan will 
set forth no extravagant pretensions, and 
act in such a manner as will enable the 
British government to show its interest 
in its behalf, and at the same time preserve for us the valued friendship of the 
Sikh chief.” Tlie political diplomatist is here clearly revealed, while the 
reception given him by Dost Mahomed shows that he regarded him in the very 
same light. Had it been supposed that he had come merely to treat of com- 
iiia recop- mercc, would the Ameer's favourite son, Akbar Khan, been sent out to conduct 

tion by Oust 

Mahomed, him into the city “with great demonstrations of respect and joy;” and would 
the Ameer himself, when Bumes on the following day delivered his letter of cre- 
dentials, have received the deputation “in a very flattering manner, with many 
expressions of his high sense of the great honour which had been conferred on 
him, and his at last having had the means of communication with an officer 
of the British government, for which he felt deeply grateful to the governor- 
general?” Such is the account given in the letter already mentioned, and it is 
impossible to read it without feeling convinced that both the Ameer and the 
British envoy were under the impression that they were about to discuss ques- 
tions of a more interesting and vital nature than those of commerce. 

The first interview, at which the Ameer allowed only Akbar Khan to be 
preseht, took place in the “interior of the harem,'' and “lasted till midnight.” 
Burnes in accordance with the letter of his instructions opened with commerce, 
and dwelt on the advantages to be derived from throwing open the navigation 
of the Indus and the trade of Afghanistan. The Ameer listened with apparent 
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interest, but another subject was occup 3 diig his thoughts. Unshackled com- a.d. isst: 
merce might doubtless in the long run prove a great source of wealth, but how 
was he to act in the meantime? The Sikhs had involved him in an expensive Mr. Bum^* 
war, and treacherously dismembered the Afghan monarchy by seizing upon view wiX 
Peshawer. While thus involved in war, and crippled in his resources, he had 
no alternative but to raise a revenue by any means, however injudicious in 
themselves, which promised to be most effectual; and therefore it was impos- 
sible for him, till placed in better circumstances, to lighten the burdens under 
which commerce was said to be suffering. The object of the Ameer evidently 
was to ascertain whether there was any hope that the British would assist him 
in obtaining the restoration of Peshawer, or mediate between him and Runjeet 
Sing, for the purpose of preventing future encroachments and securing a 
lasting peace. In regard to the former alternative Burnes could not hold out 
any hopes. Runjeet Sing was an ancient and valued ally of the British gov- 
ernment, and therefore, if anything was to be done in regard to Peshawer, it 
could only be in the way of friendly advice. Such being tlie case, the true 
policy of Dost Mahomed would be to abandon all idea of a conflict, to which 
liis resources were inadequate, and think only of a peaceful arrangement. The 
Ameer at once assented, and went so far as to add, that “instead of renewing 
the conflict it would be a source of real gratification, if the British government 
would counsel me how to act ; none of our other neighbours can avail me ; and 
in return I would pledge myself to forward its commercial and political views.” 

The political turn thus given to the mission it continued ever after to ins confer- 

• -I i* M • a. 1 

retain, and apparently with the concurrence of all parties. At a subsequent him on the 
interview on the 4th of October, 1837, Dost Mahomed, returning to the sore 
subject, the loss of Peshawer, assumed an appearance of humility which could 
hardly have been sincere, and expressed his readiness, if so advised by the 
British government, to apologize to Runjeet Sing for the past, and to receive 
back Peshawer, not as his right, but as a free grant, to be held by him as tribu- 
tary to Lahore. Burnes had no instructions which would authorize him to give 
this advice, and was, moreover, aware that it would have been useless, as 
Runjeet Sing, who had begun to grudge the heavy expenditure to which the 
possession of Peshawer subjected him, vras disposed to restore it, if he restored 
it at all, not to Dost Mahomed, but to his brother Sultan Mahomed, who was 
m possession of it when it was seized by the Sikha Owing to tlie liostile 
feelings with which the brothers regarded each other, Dost Mahomed considered 
that he would gain nothii^g at all by such an arrangement, and the subject 
was dropped. 

Burnes seems now to have almost entirely lost sight of commerce, and filled 
his letters to the government secretary with political details. One written On 
the same day when tlie above interview took place begins thus: “ I have now 
the honour to report the result of iny inquiries on the subject of Persian influ- 
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a,d;i 887 . ence in Cabool, and the exact power which the Kuzzilbash, or Persian party 
resident in tiiis city, exercise over the politics of Afghanistan,” and after a 
Arrival of a lengthened disquisition thus concludes: ** The Shah of Persia has not been slow 
ambassador in resjionding to Dost Mahomed Khan’s desire for an alliance ; an elchee has 
atcandahar. robcs and presents in return, and is now at Candahar, but he 

has apj^eared at a time most unfavourable to liis master, when the attention of 
the Britisli government is directed to Afghanistan, which goes far to discredit 
him with all parties, and even to damp the hopes of the Kuzzilbashes, It is 
even doubtful if he will advance to Cabool, and it is certain if he does so that 
any offers wliich he may make will never be placed in the balance against those 
of the British government. The King of Persia desires to add Herat" to his 
dominions, and the chiefs of Candahar and Cabool might certainly aid him in 
his designs, but the probabilities of a return for such good offices are more than 
doubtful. ’ 

PiopoBod Persian alliance referred to in the above extract was now attracting 

Persian 11111“ ^ 

Riioe with mucli attention. As it would have been equivalent to an alliance with Russia, 

the Afifliaiis. . , •iiii • 'i ^ 

it naturally excited considerable alann in the British government, and Burnes, 
aware of the anxiety felt in regard to it, was careful to ascertain exactly how it 
stood. Dost Mahomed Khan, when the subject was broached, stated with 
considerable candour the whole circumstances regarding it; declared that he 
had sought with ardour the friendship of the British government, from its 
being his neighbour, but he had souglit in vain, and hearing of the power of 
Persia and tlic designs towards Khorasan, lie had addressed Mahomed Shah, 
and an elchee was now at Candahar bringing robes for him and his brother, 
with a valuable dagger, and a promise of assistance in a crore of rupees.” The 
Ameer, notwithstanding the ‘'considerable candour” for which Burnes give?^ 
him credit, was evidently playing a double game, and endeavouring, by meansl 
of a proposed Persian alliance, to provoke the jealousy and awaken the fears of 
the British government. He accordingly recurred repeatedly to the subject, 
and showed how well he was acquainted with its bearings by putting questions 
concerning “the relations between the British government and Russia, the 
influence of Russia over the dominions of Turkey,” and “ the control which 
Russia exercised over the trade in Turkestan.’’ At the same time he declared 
his decided preference for a British alliance, and urged his brothers at Candahar 
to unite with him in endeavouring to secure it. In a letter wdiich he appears 
to have communicated to the British envoj^, he thus explains his policy, and 
remonstrates against their desire to connect thegaselves more closely with 
Persia. “ We have some hopes regarding Peshawer. It is well known to the 
world that the power of the Sikhs is nothing in comparison with that of the 
English, and if all our objects be obtained through that power so much the 
better.” Again, “For these few days past no letter has come direct from you, 
but from the contents of letters from Mr. Burnes and others I ^earn that on 
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the information of a Persian army coming to Herat, yon are going to send your a.d, isst, 
son Mahomed Omar Khan along with the Persian elchee to the Shah. This 
has astonished me very much, because you never did anything before without 
my advice: and what fruits do you hope to reap by sending your son to Persia? 

If the British would not be friendly, then you might make friendship with 
others: the former are near to us, and famous for preserving their word; the 
latter are nothing in power compared to them.” 

The letter from which the above extracts are given was in all probability Britiaiioi.- 

, -I ^ A •/ jectioiis to 

not only communicated to Bumes, but suggested, if not dictated by him. It lillianct) of 
was written on the 25th October, 1837, and he had (Jie very day before, in 
replying to a letter addressed to him by Kolian Dil Khan, the Candahar chief, 
used the following language : It is known to you that I came to this quarter 
with good intentions towards all parties, and particularly to converse with all 
the members of your family; and I have received a very friendly recei>tion at 
Cabool. At this time 1 hear from various quarters that you are sending your 
son to Iran (Persia). When I look to the contents of your letter, and to tliis 
step, I do not understand matters, and believe that some person has been 
deceiving me. It is not possible to hold two water-melons in one hand; 
unanimity in families is a great source of power, family differences are the 
certain cause of evil ; and foreseeing as much as the feeble intellect of man can 
do into futLirit3% 1 see no good in the step you now contemplate ; even I see 
tliat the fruit of the nuxtter will be nothing but repentance and loss; and 
wishing you well, I have thought it proper to warn you."" Not satisfied with 
thus denouncing an alliance with Persia, Burnes had at the same time ventured 
to assure Dost Mahomed that ^‘if he succeeded in preventing Kohan Dil Khan 
from acting as he intended, it could not fail to be received as a strong mark of 
his desire for our friendship.” 

Burnes, though apparently still unprovided with any other than his original RuBsian in- 
commercial instructions, had thus thrown himself into the very heart of a Afghuniatiin. 
])olitical intrigue. The fact was known to his government, and so far from 
being olyected to, appears rather to have been regarded with approbation. The 
mission had accordingly assumed a character entirely difierent from that origin- 
ally impressed upon it. This change was mainly owing to the discovery of 
Russian intrigues. Their influence at the Persian court was well known, but 
the extent which it had acquired in Afghanistan was scarcely suspected. 

Tim expedition against Herat by Mahomed Shah hail again been actually 
undertaken, and while this step gave umbrage to the British government, 
from knowing that it was^ truly more a Russian than a Persian scheme of 
aggrandizement, the startling discovery was made that a Russian agent was 
journeying directly toward Cabool. Oh the 14th of October, 1837, a letter 
was received from Colonel Sftoddart, then with the Persian camp near Nisha- 
poor, stating that Captain Vikovich of the Russian service, an aide-de-camp 
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A-o. 1837. of the general of Orenburg, arrived here from Teheran and Besht on the lOth 
instant. He is gone on a mission to CabooL Horsemen have been given to 
BuMiui in- pass him to Toorbut, thence a change to Khain, thence again to Lash, from 
Afghanistan, thence to Candaliar. He left yesterday/* The first movements of this myste- 
rious agent were ascertained rather curiously. Major Rawlinson had set out 
with a small party to join the Persian army, now in full march upon Herat, 
and after accomplishing a distance of 700 miles, had set out on his last day's 
journey, when, to his astonishment, he came upon a party of horsemen in 
Cossack dresses, and among them one who was recognized to be a servant of 

the Russian mission. On reaching the 
next stage Major Rawlinson, whose 
curiosity was naturally excited, en- 
deavoured to gratify it, but the Russian 
party, on arriving shortly after, and 
learning that a British officer was there, 
declined to enter the khan, and rode off 
Tins desire of concealment added of 
course to the curiosity already felt, and 
the major, following as close as possible 
upon the track, came at length upon 
the party seated at breakfast beside a 
rivulet in a gorge of the hills. It was 
now impossible to avoid an interchange 
of civilities, but the officer at the head 
of the party dexterously avoided con- 
Dost Mahomed Khan.— From Grant’s Orioutal Hoads. Versatioil by pretending ignOrance of 

the different languages in which Major 
Rawlinson addressed him. He knew no French, no Persian, and answered only 
in Russian. At length a kind of conversation was kept up in Turcoman, but 
SO broken that the major could learn nothing more than that he had fallen in 
with “a hona fide Russian officer carrying presents from the emperor to 
Mahomed Shah." Major Rawlinson continued his journey, and had been only 
two days in the camp when the Russian made his appearance, and was intro- 
duced to him by the Russian ambassador as Captain Vikovich or Viktavitch. 
He now spoke French fluently, and when rallied by the major on this sudden 
acquirement, only observed with a smile that “ it would not do to be too familiar 
with strangers in the desert." 

s^S^bub Russian agent made his appearance in Cabool on the 19th of December, 

nian agent. 1837. Burnes had previously received a notification of his approach from a 
correspondent at Candahar, and on the very day of his arrival was visited by 
Dost Mahomed, who came over from the Bala Hissar with a letter from his 
son the governor of Qhuznee, reporting that the Russian agent had arrived at 
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that city on his way to CabooL'^ The Ameer, professing that he had come to 
Bumes for counsel, ^ieclared that he wished to have nothing to do with any 
other power than the British ; that he did not wish to receive any agent of any 
power whatever so long as he had a hope of sympathy from us ; and that he 
would order the Russian agent to be turned out, detained on the road, or act 
in any way I desired him." Bumes gave judicious advice. After observing 
that he could not ‘‘advise him to refuse any one who declared himself duly 
accredited,'^ he told the Ameer that he “ had it in his power to show his feeling 
on the occasion by making a full disclosure to the British government of the 
errand on which the individual had coma” He immediately agreed to this, 
and put Bumes in possession of the diflferent documents that came into his 
hands. Two of these from native agents are so far interesting as showing the 
impression produced by the arrival of Vikovich, and the opinion formed of his 
character. The first communication, dated from Candahar, says, “ An elchee 
arrived here from Russia. Leaving the rarities of that country in Teheran, he 
came to the camp of Mahomed Shah Kajar, and after seeing his majesty he 
passed through Birjird Jawer, Lash, and Seistan, on way to Ahmed Shahu 
(Candahar). He is a man of Moscow, and stands high in the favour of the 
emperor. The Russian ambassador at Teheran has sent a list of the presents, 
with his letter to the Sirdars, which this elchee left in his charge on account 
of the disorders of the road between Teheran and Candahar. As he looks a 
confidential person, I think lie will do everything for the Sirdars.” The second 
communication was sent direct to Dost Mahomed by Moolla Reshid, the coun- 
sellor of Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Candahar, and after intimating the arrival 
of Vikovich, and that he is “the bearer of letters from the Russian ambassador 
at Teheran,” continues thus: “The Russian ambassador recommends this man 
to be a most trusty individual, and to possess full authority to make any nego- 
tiation. Captain Bumes will undoubtedly comprehend the real motives of this 
elchee. The conduct and, appearance of this man seem to infer that he pos- 
sesses no less dignity and honour than Captain Burnes, and whatever arrange- 
ments he may make will be agreeable to the Russian ambassador. You Imve 
now both the English and the Russian ambassadors at your court. Please to 
settle matters with any of them whom you think may do some good office here- 
after,” 

The other documents furnished to Burnes by the Ameer were a letter whicli 
he had himself sent by his agent Hajee Hoosain Ali, to the Emperor of Russia, 
about the beginning of 1836, a letter or ruckum addressed to the Ameer by 
Mahomed Shah, and the letter which Vikovich delivered from the Russian 
ambassador at Teheran on arriving at Cabool. The Ameer s letter to the czar 
is not unworthy of quotation. It was as follows There have been great 
differences and quarrels between myself and the royal house of the Sudozyes. 
The English government is disposed to support Sbujah-ul-Moolk. The 
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whole of India is governed by them, and they are on friendly terms with 
Runjeet Sing, the lord of the Punjab, which lies in their neighbourhood. The 
British government exhibit no favourable opinions towards me. I with all my 
power have always been fighting with the Sikhs. Your imperial government 
has made friendship with the Persians; and if your majesty will be graciously 
pleased to arrange matters in the Afghan country, and assist this nation (which 
amounts to twenty lacs of families), you will j)lace me under obligations. I 
hope your imperial majesty will do me the favour by allowing me to be 
received, like the Persians, under the protection of the government of Russia, 
under your royal protection. I can jierform along with my Afghans various 
praiseworthy services.” The Shalfs letter proceeded thus: — ‘‘Agreeably to my 
affection and kindly feeling towards you, I 'wish to bestow gi'eat favours on 
you, and anxiously wait to hear from you. In tliese days tlie respectable 
Captain Vikovich having been appointed by my esteemed brother the Emperor 
of Russia to attend your court, paid his respects on his way, stating he had been 
honoured by his imperial majesty to deliver some messages to you; on this I 
tliought it incumbent on me to remember you by the despatch of this ruckum, 
to convince you that your well-wishers are deeply engraven in my mind. 
Considering the favours of my majesty attached to you, let me liear occasionally 
from you, and by rendering good services you will obtain the protection of this 
royal house.” The letter of Count Simonich, the Russian ambassador at 
Teheran, contained the following passages: — “The respectable P. Vikovich will 
wait upon you with this lettei\ Your agent, Hajee Hoosain Ali, has been 
attacked by a severe illness, and therefore he stopj)ed at Moscow, When the 
intelligence of his bad health was conveyed to the emperor, a good physician 
was ordered to attend, and cure him as soon as possible. On his recovery I 
will not fail to facilitate him on his long journey back to Cabool. Knowing 
your anxiety to hear from this quarter T have liastened to despatch the bearer 
to you. He was ordered to accomj)any your agent to Cabool. T hope on his 
arrival at your court that you will treat him with consideration, and trust him 
with your secrets. I beg. you will look upon him like myself, and take l)is 
words as if they were from me. In case of his detention at Cabool you will 
allow him often to be in your presence ; and let my master know, through me, 
about your wishes, that anxiety may be removed.” The letter concludes with 
an- enwnieration of “some Russian rarities,” which the ambassador would take 
the 'first opportunity of forwarding, as the bearer, P. Vikovich, from being 
lightly equipped, was unable to take them witli him. 

Besides the above letter from the Russian ambassador, Vikovich is said to 
have been the bearer of a letter from the em{>eror himself, in which he 
expressed his great delight at receiving, and his high gratification on perusing 
the letter of the Ameer. Its contents “prove that you are my well-wisher, and 
have friendly opinions towards me; it flattered me very much, and I was 
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satisfied of your friendship to my everlasting government. In consequence of a.i>. 
this, and preserving the terms of friendship (which are now commenced between ^ 
you and myself), in my heart, I will feel always happy to assist the people of Aiam taJcen 
Cabool who may come to trade into my kingdom." The genuineness of this Srilish go- 
letter is denied, and we are disposed to think on sufficient grounds; but 
whether genuine or not, there was certainly enough in the other documents to 
cause alarm and give umbrage to the British government. In January, 1837, 

Lord Palmerston, having received a number of despatches from the British 
minister at the court of Persia, in which it was again and again stated that the 
Russian minister there had urged the Shah to undertake a winter campaign 
against Herat, deemed it necessary to instruct the Earl of Durham, then 
ambassador at St. Petersburg^ ‘"-to ask Count Nesselrode whether Count 
Simonich is acting according 4iO his instructions, in thus urging the Shah to 
pursue a line of conduct so diametrically opposed to his Persian majesty’s real 
interests.” Should Count Nesselrode sanction Count Simonich’s proceedings, Kxpinnation 
the Earl of Durham was then to represent ‘Hhat these military expeditions of byUritiBh 
the Shah are in the highest degree unwise and injurious,” but as Count Simo- 
nich’s proceedings were *'so contrary to all the professed principles and declared 
system of the Russian government,” it must be assumed that he was acting 
without instructions ; and in that case it would simply be necessary to declare 
the full confidence of his majesty’s government, ‘'that tlie Russian cabinet will 
])ut a stop to a course of conduct so much at variance witli its own declared 
policy, and so adverse to the best interests of an ally for whom the Russian 
government professes friendship and good-will.” Count Nesselrode disclaimed 
the proceedings of Count Simonich, though doubting if they had been fg^iiiy 
represented, and further stated, that lie entirely agreed with the English gov- 
ernment as to the folly atid impolicy of the course pursued by the Persian 
monarch. 

The above disclaimer was given by Count Nesselrode in February, 1837, 
and it became impossible to reconcile it with the course which Count Simonich Ncsaei^e; • 
continued to pursue, and more especially with the new course of intrigue in : . 

which he seemed about to engage, by sending Vikovich to Cabool. Burnes, . 
who had the art of jumping somewhat hastily to a conclusion, addressed a lopg 
letter to the governor-general, in which, after dwelling on the ^ ‘ strong :demon-r 
strations on the part of Russia to interest herself” in the affairs of Afghanirtan, 
he stated it to be his “most deliberate conviction, that much more rigorous* 
proceedings than the government might wish or contemplate, are necessary io ; 
counteract Russian or Persian intrigue in this quarter, than have yet been 
exhibited.” Lord Auckland took the matter more coolly, and replied through 
Mr. Macnaghten, that he attached “little immediate importance -to. this. mis&ipik 
of the Russian agent.” * Bumes was therefore directed to suggiest^to*^ the 
Ameer, that if Vikovich hjad not already left Cabool, he should dismidsed 
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a!d. 1887 . wiCli courtesy, with a letter of compliments and thanks to the Emperor of 
Bussia for his professed kindness to Cabool traders. His mission should be 
Russian In- assumed to have been, as represented, entirely for commercial objects; and no 
A fJSa^sbau. notice need be taken of the mTessages with which he may profess to have been 
charged.” The British ministry when the subject was reportedsto them viewed 
it in a more serious light, and Lord Palmerston transmitted to the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, who had succeeded the Earl of Durham as ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, the draft of a note to be presented to Count Nesselrode. 

This note, after stating ‘‘that events which have lately occurred in Persia 
and Afghanistan render it necessary for the British government to request 
from that of Russia, explanations with respect to certain circumstances which 
. are connected witli tliose events, and which have an important bearing upon the 
j.ora p.ii- relations between Russia and Great Britain, dwells at some length on the 

luorstoi * 

note. common course. of action whicii the two governments had agreed to pursue in 
regard to Persia, and the violation of this agreement by Count Simonich, who, 
while the British envoy at Teheran “was preaching moderation and peace,” was 
on the contrary “inciting to war and conquest.” Count Nesselrode, when 
applied to, had at once declared, that if Count Sinionich’s conduct was as 
represented, he was not acting in accordance with but directly in the face of 
his instructions, and in proof of this, an offer was made by M. Rodofinikin, 
tlie hea<l of the eastern department in Count Nesselrode's office, to show the 
Earl of Durham the book in wJiich all the instructions given were entered. 
At this time Count Nesselrode doubted the accuracy of the reports respecting 
Count Simonich s conduct, but these, the note proceeds to say, “have been 
fully conflrmeil by subsequent infonnation. For not only did the prime min- 
ister of the Shah state that Count Simonich had urged his Persian majesty to 
undertake an expedition to Herat, but Count Simonich himself admitted to 
Mr. M‘Neill that he had done so; though ho added that in so doing he had 
disobeyed his instructions.” Nor had he stopped here. He had during the last 
twelve months advanced to the Shah the sum of 50,000 tomans, to “enable 
him to prosecute wjth vigour the war against Herat,” and had also announced 
to him, that “if his Persian majesty should succeed in taking Herat, the Russian 
government would release Persia from the payment of the balance of its debt 
to Russia.” Subsequently when the siege of Herat was in progress, and both 
Mr. M‘Neill the British minister and Count Simonich had arrived in the Persian 
camp, while the former, who had arrived first, was in hopes of terminating 
the war “in a manner satisfactory and honourable to both parties,” the latter, 
“assuming a part the very reverse of that which the British minister had acted, 
appeared publicly as the militaiy adviser of tlie Shah, employed a staff officer 
attached to the Russian mission to direct the construction of batteries, and to 
prosecute the offensive operations furnished a further sum of money for distri- 
bution to the Persian soldiers ; and his countenance, support, and advice, con- 
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firmed the Shah in, his resolution to persevere in his hostilities." Passing from a.d. isst. 
this subject the note proceeds to state, that the British government “possess a 
copy of a treaty which has been concluded between Persia and the Afghan Pai- 

^ inbratGn'H 

ruler of Candahar, the execution of which has been guaranteed by Count note, 
Simonich, and the stipulations of which are injurious and offensive to Great 
Britain.” The guarantee ^'contains a promise to compel Persia to defend the 
rulers of Candahar against attack from any quarter whatever,” and though ‘‘in 
this stipulation no specific allusion is made to England,'^ yet the intention 
might be inferred from the original draft of the treaty “which was less cautiously 
worded, and in which specific allusion was made to England, as one of the 
powers against whom assistance was to be given by Russia to the rulers of 
Cc^ndahar.” Still more recently, a Russian agent of the name of Vikovich, 

“said to be attached to the staff of the general commanding at Orenburg, was 
the bearer of letters from the emperor and Count Simonich to tlie ruler of 
Cabool,” and Count Simonich “announced to the Shah of Persia that this 
Russian agent would counsel the ruler of Cabool to seek assistance of the 
Persian government to support him in his hostilities with the ruler of the Pun- 
jab ; and the further reports which the British government have receiv^ed of the 
language held by this Russian agent at Candahar and at Cabool, can lead to no 
otlier conclusion than that he strenuously exerted himself to detach the rulers 
of those Afghan states from all connection with England, and to induce them 
to place their reliance upon Persia in tlie first instance, and ultimately u)M)n 
Russia. " 

Notwitlistanding the long extracts which have been already made from this itsspuited 
note, the conclusion is too spirited and important to be omitted. “The British 
government readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, with respect to the 
matters in question, whatever course may appear to the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg most conducive to the interests of Russia; and Great Britain is too coU' 
scions of her own strengthj and too sensible of the extent and sufficiency of the 
means which she possesses to defend her own interests in every quarter of the 
globe, to regard with any serious uneasiness the transactions to which this note 
relates. But the British government considers itself entitled to ask of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg, whether the intentions and the policy of Russia 
towards Persia and towards Great Britain are to be deduced from the declara- 
tions of Count Nesselrode and M. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, or from 
the acts of Count Simonich and M. Vikovich; and the British government 
thinks itself also justified in observing, that if ^ from any cause whatever the 
Russian government has, subsequently to the months of February and May, 

1837, altered the opinions which were then expressed to the Earl of Durham, 
then and in such case, the system of unreserVed reciprocal communication upon 
Persian affairs which of late years has been established between the two gov- 
ernments, gave to the British cabinet a good right to expect that so entii’e a 
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A.D. 18S7. ishaage Of policy on the part of Russia, together with the reasons on which it 
was founded, would have been made known to her majesty’s government by 
Lord Pal- the cabinet of St. Petersburg, instead of being left to be inferred fi:x>m the acts 
xioteieUtive of Btissian agents in Persia and Afghanistan. The undersigned (Marquis of 
Clanricarde) in conclusion is instructed to say, that her majesty's government 
Afgiiaiiistan.jg persuaded that the cabinet of St. Petersburg will see in this communication, 
a fresh proof of tlie anxious desire of the British government to maintain 
unimpaired the friendly relations which so happily subsist between the two 
countries, and to which the British government justly attaches so great a 
value ; because explanations sought for with frankness, and in a friendiyhspirit, 
tend to remove misunderstandings and to preserve harmony between nations." 

Count Nesselrode lost no time in transmitting a despatch to Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, the Russian ambassador at London, in which, after declaring that he 
Newdis (ji(j ‘^not hesitate a single instant to meet the English cabinet with a frank 
the iluaBiaii and spontaneous explanation, in order completely to remove its apprehensions 
governmeiii.^ to the intciitioiis aiid views of our government with regard to the affairs of 
Asia," he made a verj^ lengthened statement. The idea," he said, ‘‘ of assailing 
the security and the tranquillity of the state of possession of Great Britain in 
India has never presented itself and never will present itself to the mind of our 
august master. He desires only what is just and what is possible. For this 
twofold reason he cannot entertain any combination whatever directed against 
the British power in India. It would not be just, because nothing would have 
given cause for it. It would not be possible, by reason of the immense distance 
which separates us, the sacrifices which must be made, the difficulties which 
must be overcome, and all this to realize an adventurous scheme, which could 
never be in accordance with sound and reasonable policy. A single glance at 
the map ought to be sufficient to dissipate in this respect all prejudice, and 
convince every impartial and enlightened man that no hostile design against 
England can direct the policy of our cabinet in Asia.’' While maintaining that 
Mahomed Shah, “ in determining to make war against Herat, was completely 
within the limits of his rights as an independent sovereign," be repeated the 
assurance formerly given that instead of urging him to such an enterprise, which 
in one view offered no chance of success, Russia had done all in her power to 
divert him from it, and to induce him “ to prefer an amicable arrangement with 
the chief of Herat to a state of hostility indefinitely prolonged." Count 
Simonich had accordingly received a positive order “ to employ all his credit 
with the Shah to dispose him to a formal accommodation." It was no doubt 
true that ** on his arrival in camp Count Simonich, witnessing the distress in 
which the Persian army was, did not think he ought to refuse his assistance to 
the Shah when that sovereign earnestly entreated him to examine the works of 
the siege," but even if the city of Herat had been forced to open its gates," 
our minister had suggested a pacific arrangement, by which Herat would have 
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been given over to Kohan Dil Khan, chief of Candahar "—an arrangeme^t a.t>. isst. 
which, if it had actually taken place, would have had for its basis the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, by imposing upon the Shah the formal obligation in 
no way to assail the integrity of the country of which the Sirdars are actually at Herat 
in possession, nor the tranquillity of the tribes of which they are the chiefs.'’ 

With regard to M. Witkewitsch (Vikovich), his mission to Cabool ‘'was simply 
occasioned by the mission of an agent whom Dost Mahomed Khan sent to us 
in 1837 to St. Petersburg, with the intention of forming commercial relations 
with Russia.” It had for its object “ neither a treaty of commerce nor any 
political combination whatever which a third power could have reason to 
complain of or to take umbrage at. It has produced and was intended to 
produce but one result — that of making us acquainted with a country separated 
from our frontier by great distances, which oblige our government to increase 
our precautions, in order that the activity of our commerce should not run the 
risk of engaging there in ruinous enterprises without having been enlightened 
beforehand as to the chances to which it might be exposed.” 

The strict accuracy and sincerity of this explanation were questionable, but Tiieexpiana- 

• 1 ‘f* Til tion deemed 

an important step towards conciliation was made by the recall of Count eatinfactory. 
Simonich, who was succeeded by Colonel Duhamel. Vikovich’s proceedings 
met with a severer condemnation, and led to a more lamentable result. On 
reporting himself after his return to St. Petersburg, Count Nesselrode refused 
to see him, and sent a message to the effect that he knew no Captain Vikovich, 
except an adventurer of that name, who, it was reported, liad been lately 
engaged in some unauthorized intrigue at Cabool and Candahar. Tlie poor 
man, who had been anticipating praise and promotion, hastened home in a fit 
of despair and shot himself Lord Palmerston had good reason to be satisfied 
with the result of his note. Besides yirocuring the dismissal of the offending 
ambassador, it had drawn forth from the Russian cabinet the strongest assur- 
ances that it did not harbour any designs hostile to^the interests of Great 
Britain in India, and had not changed tile policy which in 1834 the two powers 
had agreed to adopt; and it therefore only remained to say that “if such shall 
continue to be the policy of Russia, and if her agents in the East shall faith- 
fully obey their instructions, there seems every reason to hope that nothing 
can hereafter occur in those quarters that can be calculated to disturb the good 
understanding between tlie two countries.” 

In following out this correspondence between the two governments to its 
close, the order of time has been somewhat anticipated, and it will therefore 
be necessary to go back a little in order to resume the narrative of events in 
Afghanistan. Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, given strong and unequi- 
vocal proofs of his preference for a British alliance. His hope at first was that 
he would be completely secured from foreign aggression, and that Peshawer, 
on which his heart was set, but which he had now no prospect of being able to 
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reconquer, would be restored to the Afghan monarchy by an amicable arrange- 
ment In this hope he was about to be grievously disappointed. Lord Auck- 
land, though sufficiently alive to the dangers with which India seemed to be 
threatened from the west, was not yet prepared for more than friendly inter- 
ference for the purpose of repelling them, and was therefore determined to avoid 
all entanglements which might oblige him to resort to warlike measures. The 
utmost which he was prepared to offer was advice to the Afghan chiefs, and in 
returh for this he seems to have thought it not unreasonable to expect that 
they would devote themselves exclusively to British interests, and refrain from 
forming any alliances that might be adverse to them. The unreasonableness 
of such an expectation was so obvious that Bumes thought he might take it 
upon himself to disregard it; and accordingly, on finding that the chiefs of 
Candahar, who had previously been on the point of forming an alliance with 
Mahomed Shah, might be tempted to break with him, he did not hesitate to 
promise the protection of the British government against any attack to which 
they might thus expose themselves. His own account of the matter in a letter 
to a private friend is as follows: — “The chiefs of Candahar had gone over to 
Persia. I have detached them, and offered them British protection and cash 
if they would recede, and Persia attacked them. I have no authority to do so ; 
but am I to stand by and see us ruined at Candahar?” He adds — '‘If the 
Persians move on Candahai*, 1 am off there with the Ameer and his forces, and 
mean to pay^tlie piper myself’ 

This was certainly a very extraordinary step to take without authority, and 
it cannot therefore excite much suq)rise to find that it was immediately repu- 
diated. Burnes’ letter intimating that it had been taken, was written on the 
25th of December, 1837, and on the 20bh of Jamlary, 1838, Lord Auckland, 
who was then at Bareilly, on his way to Simla, intimated his displeasure by a 
letter from Mr. Macnaghten. “It is with great ]>ain that his lordsliij) must 
next proceed to advert^ the subject of the promises which you have held out 
to the chiefs of Candahar. The.se pronlises were entirely unauthorized by any 
part of your instructions. They are most unnecessarily made in unqualified terms, 
and they would, if supported, commit the government on the gravest questions 
of policy. His lordship is compelled, therefore, most decidedly to disappi’ovc 
them. He is only withheld from a direct disavowal of these engagements to 
the chiefs of Candahar, because such disavowal would carry with it the decla- 
ration of a difference between you and your government, and might weaken 
your personal influence, and because events might in this interval have 
occuiTed which would render such a course unnecessary. But the rulers of 
Candahar must not be allowed to rest in confidence upon promises so given, 
and should affairs continue in the same uncertainly as that which j^evailed at 
your last despatches, you will endeavour to set yourself right with the chiefs, 
and will feel yourself bound in good faith to admit that you have exceeded 
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your instructions, and held out hopes which you find upon communication An. isss. 
with your government cannot be realized."^ Burnes thus admonished and 
censured liad no alternative but to retract his promises, and the Candahai* 
chiefs, throwing themselves once more into the arms of Persia, concluded a 
treaty, which Count Simonich guaranteed, and the stipulations of which are 
described by Lord Palmerston, in a passage above quoted from his note, as 
‘"injurious and offensive to Great Britain.” 

While the friendly ties by wluch Burnes hoped to have bound the Caiidahar Lord Auck- 
chiefs were thus rudely snapped asunder. Lord Auckland pursued a course imughty 
whicli almost looks as if it had been intended to produce a similar alienation in 
Dost Mahomed. In the very letter in which Burnes was rebuked, he instructs 
him to deal summarily with the Ameer, as if he were not an independent chief, 
but an humble dependant placed entirely at his mercy. “ Should he,” says his 
lordship, "'seek to retain the agent (Vikovich), and to enter into any descrip- 
tion of political intercourse with him, you will give him distinctly to under- 
stand that your mission will retire; that your good offices with the Sikhs will 
wliolly cease ; and that, indeed, the act will be considered a direct breach of 
friendship with the British government. It has been before at different times 
stated to you, that the continuance of our good offices must be entirely depend- 
ent on the relinquishtnent by the Ameer of alliances with any power to the 
westward.” Nothing could be more dictatorial, and if it Avas really wished to 
conciliate the Ameer, nothing could be more preposterous than these instruc- 
tions. For what were the good offices which his iordshij) was willing to 
undertake, and in return for which the Ameer was to bind himself indissolubly 
to British interests, to forego all alliances with neighbouring jK>wers, and as a 
necessary consequence incur their displeasure, and risk tlieir vengeance? 

Nothing mor^ tlian to endeavour to persuade Runjeet Sing to refrain from Unreason a- 
making war on Cabool — a thing for which at the time he had neither the demanded 
inclination nor the meansi The Afghans themselves ridiculed the very idea, and 
when such good offices were talked of, could scarcely refrain from showung that 
they considered themselves insulted, WRat then must have been the feelings 
of Dost Mahomed, when the same messenger who brought Burnes his letter of 
rebuke, })ut into his 'hands a letter from the governor-general to liirnself, 
couched in such terms as the following? — “In regard to Peshawer, truth compels 
me to urge strongly on you to relinquish the idea of obtaining the government 
of that territory. From the generosity of his nature, and his regard for his old 
alliance with the British government. Maharajah Runjeet Sing has acceded to 
my wish, for the cessation of strife and the promotion of tranquillity, if you 
should behave in a less mistaken manner toward him. . It becomes you to 
think earnestly on the mode in which you may effect a reconciliation with that 
powerful prince, to whom my nation is united by the direct bonds of friendship, 
and to abandon hopes which cannot be realized. The interference on your 
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Jaehalf, which my regard to yourself and for the Afghan people ha^s led me to 
exercise, has hitherto .protected you from the continuance of a war which would 
have been ruinous to you; and if you can establish equitable terafs of peace 
with the Maharajah, you will enjoy, in a security which has long been unknown 
to you, ample means of dignity and honour, and the territory which is actually 
under your government. To lead j^ou to hope for more than this would be to 
deceive you; and even for this object, though my good offices would be readily 
employed for you, I would always be careful so to act, as to nonsuit the interests 
and honour, and obtain the concurrence of the Sikh sovereign, who is the firm 
and ancient ally of my country. I need not state to you that the English 
nation is faithful to its engagements, and true to its word. It is on this account 
that I have written plainly to you, that you may understand correctly the 
assistance which you may expect from me. This assistance also cannot be granted 
if you form any connection with other powers unsanctioned by the govern- 
ment. If you wish for its countenance and friendsliip, you must repose confid- 
ence in its good offices alone. Should you be dissatisfied with the aid I have 
mentioned from this government, which is all I think can in justice be granted; 
or sliould you seek connection with other powers without my approbation ; Cap- 
tain Burnes, and gentlemen accompanying him, will retire from Cabool, where 
his further stay cannot bo advantageous ; and I shall regret my inability to con- 
tinue my influence in 3’our favour with tlie Maharajah. I am persuaded that you 
will recognize the friendlj^ feeling which has led me to state the truth to you, 
as you can guide your actions as you may consider most proper for yourself' 
Every lin^ of the above letter must have been gall and wormwood to Dost 
Mahomed, and it would not have been surprising had he, on the spur of the 
moment, taken Lord Auckland’s supercilious advice, and done what he must 
now have considered most proper for himself, by breaking off tj^o negotiation 
with the British government. He acted with more moderation, and was 
cordially seconded by his brother Jubbar Khan, who continued to argue after 
Lord Auckland’s letter had made argument all but hopeless, and proved most 
convincingly that there was no proportion between what the British govern- 
ment offered and what W£iS demanded in return for it. The whole letter, he 
said, betrayed great ignorance of the actual state of Afghanistan. The offer to 
restrain Runjeet Sing was worthless, since, so far from his seeking to attack 
Cabool, hostilities had been commenced by the Afghans, who, conceiving thej- 
had just ground of con\plaint, assumed the offensive. The British altogether 
overrated the value of their offers, when they expected that in return for them 
the Afghans w6uld form no friendly relations with Persia, Russia, Turkestan, 
&c. Were they in furtherance of British interests to make all these powers 
hhstile, and yet receive no promise of protection against the hostility thus 
provoked? Well might he* conclude, that '‘the value of the Afghans had 
indeed been depressed, and He did not wonder at the Ameer's disappointment/' 
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Up to^his time, tliougli the Ameer had declined to disnjiss Vikovich, he ad. isss. 
had refrained from giving him any public countenance* He had, however, , 
distinctly* intimated to the British envoy, that the delay on the part of 
governor-general to declare himself fully was exhausting his patience, and tliat lA^rd Auck- 
as-the interest which Russia had taken in him deserved acknowledgment, he 
was unable to wait longer tlian the vernal equinox. When Lord Auckland’s 
letter was delivered, the disappointment which it produced could not be 
mistaken. The Ameer observed that “it was full of meaning; ” tliat he would 
“reflect seriously on what best suited his interests, before he made any answer,’' 
and “would send ofl* an express to Candahar, to take the counsel of his brothers 
on what so vitally concerned tlieir common interest/' Tlie delivery of Lord 
Anjckland’s letter took place on the 23d of Februar 3 ^ 1838, and from that date 
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Mr. Burnes must have seen that the fate of his mission was sealed. His impres- 
sions on the subject are given in a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, dated 5th March : 
“From various quarters I have meanwhile heard that the ruler of Cabool is but 
ill disposed to meet government in its wishes; and the advice given to him by 
one of the first individuals whose counsel he sought was, that he should take 
the Britisli government at their word, and dismiss their agent, since there was 
nothing now to be expected from his presence in Cabool. From the receipt of the 
governor-general’s letter to the present time nightly meetings have been held 
at the Bala Hissar ; and the Ameer has on more than one occasion given vent 
to very strong expressions, both as to liis future proceedings,' and the disap- 
pointment at the slight degree of appreciation entertained by government 
regarding him. It seems very clear, though the final answer of Dost Mahomed 
Khan has not been received, that we have little hope of establishing a friendly 
connection with him on the terms washed by government." • 

The.^ above letter had only been despatched when Mr. Bumes was 

visited by Jubbar Khan, who came from the durbar with a string of proposi- 
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tions, embodying the terms on which, if then agreed to, the Ameer would 
decide in favour of a British connection. They consisted chiefly ‘"oi a promise 
to protect Cabool and Candahar from Persia; of the surrender of Peshawer 
by Runjeet Sing; of the interference of our government to protect at that city 
tliose who might return to it from Cabool, supposing it to be restored. to Sultan 
Mahomed Khan/" The British envoy, as if he had now thoroughly imbibed 
tlie supercilious spirit of which Lord Auckland's letter had set him the example, 
took high ground. ‘'I at once informed the Nawab that I would agree to none 
of the terms proposed ; that I was astonislijed to hear a race as illustrious as 
the Dooranees, who had carried their sword to Ispahan and Delhi, imploring 
protection against Persia ; that as for Peshawer, it belonged to our ancient ally 
the ruler of Laliore, and he alone could surrender it ; and that as for protecting 
those who returned from Cabool, supposing the Maharajah to make a settle- 
ment, it was an after concern which it was now useless to discuss, as well as 
the other matters stated, since the Ameer seemed so little disposed to attend to 
the views of tlie British government, and, what was of more importance, 
his own interests." Shortly after Jubbai- Khan's departure, the envoy 
addressed a formal note to tlie Ameer, in which, after afiirming that the only 
object originally pro})osed in the correspondence opened with the British gov- 
ernment, was an armngement with the Sikhs, whereas demands, '"quite uncon- 
nected with the Sikhs" were now made, he stated that he “has no power or 
authority to speak on other matters, as is well known from his lordship’s lettei*, 
and he would therefore be deceiving the Ameer by listening to them. Under 
these circumstances, as there is a Russian agent here, and he is detained by the 
Ameer s request, it is clearly evident that the Ameer does not apprave of the 
offers of the British, but seeks the aid of others ; Mr. Burnes feels it due to him- 
self and his government, to ask leave in consequence to return to Hindoostan." 

, The Ameer, not yet prepared to relinquish the hope he had so long enter- 
tained of an advantageous British connection, sent two counsellors on the 
following day with proposals “somewhat modified,” and “with many expres- 
sions of regret" at the resolute rejection of “all that had been urged.” Ulti- 
mately after a long discussion. Captain Burnes accepted the Ameers invitation 
»to visit him at the Bala Hissar in the evening. In his account of the interview^ 
he says, “ I lost no time in entering upon business^ and said I was sorry to hear 
he had not taken, the goverhor-generars letter in the spirit it "was written, and 
that he had deemed it harsh, when the very fact of his lordship sending such a 
letter proved the interest taken in him, and that I had perused the document 
in English and Persian without finding a single expression to offend him. It 
was true it was a very explicit paper, but the Afghans were a nation famed 
fo'j.' tliem straightforward proceedings, andjt was most important to act toward 
him with a clear good faith, and let him know at once what might be expected 
ef the British govenunent.^' The Ameer's reply consisted chiefly of a reiteration 
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of his high admiration for the British government, and his willingness to make A.n.iese. , 
any sacrifice in order to secure its friendship. At last he even went so far as 
to say, “ I throw myself upon the generosity of the Governor-general of India, xegQtiation 
and I rely on the sympathy which his lordship has expressed.^' On this,'' 
says Burmes, I congratulated the Ameer on his having seen his own interest Mauo^a. 
better than to permit of friendship being interrupted between him and a nation 
so well disposed towards him ; but that it was now my duty to tell him clearly 
what we expected of him, and what we could do in return. You must never 
receive agents from other powers, or have aught to do with them without our 
sanction; you must dismiss Captain Vikovich with courtesy; you must sur- 
render all claim to Peshawer on your own account, as that chiefship belongs to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing ; you must live on friendly terms with that potentate ; 
you must also respect the independence of Candahar and Peshawer; and 
co-operate in arrangements to unite your family. In return -for this I promise 
to recommend to the government that it use its good offices with its ancient 
ally, Maharajah Runjeet Sing, to remove present and future causes of difference 
between the Sikhs and Afghans at Peshawer, but as that chiefship belongs to 
the Maharajah, he maj^ confer it on Sultan Mahomed Khan or any other 
Afghan whom he chooses, on his own terms and tribute, it being understood 
that such arrangement is to preserve the credit and honour'‘of ah parties." 

Empty as these professions of friendship on the part of the British govern- i^etter from 
rnent must have appeared to the Ameer, he had the ]>olicy to speak of them as homed to 
important concessions, and to request that tliey might be immediately reduced Jitr-gontmi. 
to writing, in order that he might “ fairly see what is expected, and what is to 
be done in return." No written document being given at the time, lie sent two 
of his counsellors a few days after to renew his request for it. It is difficult to 
see what use he could have made of it, but his anxiety made the British envoy * 
suspicious, and he refused to commit himself. It is scarcely necessary to follow 
the negotiations further. ‘ Qn the 21st of March the Ameer made apparently a 
last effort to gain over the governor-general to his views, by addressing him in . 
a letter which, consisting chiefly of unmeaning phrases and compliments, may 
be regarded as an Afghan mode of intimating that the negotiation was at an 
end. He says indeed, To make known objects in the hope of profit to those 
personages who can do some ^ood to the man in want, is consistent with pro- 
priety. Your lordship is the source of generosity and favour; therefore I take 
the liberty to repeat my grievances, expecting that your lordship will release 
the Afghans from distress, and enlarge their possessions ;" and he concludes with 
saying, "'As I rely on your lordship^s favour, I have freely laid open my feelings • 
in the hope of better fortune,' since delays raise up fear of danger." How littlq 
these expressions conveyed ''his real sentiments was made apparent only two 
flays afterwards, when he paid Captain Bumes a visit, and talked in a tone 
which he had never used to him before. He stated that he had been received 
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by our government as no one ; that his friendship was worth little ; that he 
was told to consider himself fortunate at our preventing the Sikhs coming to 
Cabool, of which he himself had no fear ; that he had applied to us for a cure 
of affairs in Peshawer, but our remedy was beyond his comprehension ; and 
that tliough lie felt honoured and grateful for the governor-general’s sending a 
mission to him, he had now lost every description of hope from us ; that he 
saw little or no probable benefit to the Afghans as a people, and less to himself/’ 
To all this Bumes could only reply “ that our government had no desire to 
guide him, and if he did not approve of its offers, he need not accept of them/’ 
Though the crisis was now evidently approaching, the British mission 
lingered for another month, and on the 21st of April had the mortification of 
seeing the Russian agent in the ascendant. On that day '*he was conducted 
through the streets of Cabool, and received a greater degree of respect than 
had hitherto been shown him.” On the following day, Burnes, still unwilling 
to believe that his mission VaB to terminate in failure, renewed his correspond- 
ence with the Ameer, not, he says, ‘‘from any hope that advantage could be 
derived from it in my negotiations, but to place as distinctly as possible before 
him how much he might have himself to blame for what followed.” The 
Ameer in his reply, which was returned on the following day, made no secret 
of his intention to secure himself by new alliances. “Mankind,” he observed, 
“have no patience without obtaining their objects, and as my hopes on your 
government are gone, I will be forced to have recourse to other governments, 
it will be for the protection of Afghanistan to save our honour, and, God for- 
bid, not from any ill design towards the British.” He concluded thus: “ In 
making friendship with any government my object will be to save and enlarge 
Afghanistan ; and during, these last seven months I have told you everything 
of note, and you know the good and bad. Now I have consigned myself to 
God, and in tliis no government can blame me. All the Afghans will be grate- 
ful to the government wliich obliges them. There is no more to say which is 
not said. If you like to speak in person, or examine all the correspondence 
that has passed between us, there will be no* objection. I am very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you took to come so far. I expected very 
much from your government, and hoped for the protection and enlargement of 
Afghanistan ; now I am disappointed, which I attribute not to the ill favour of 
the English, but my own bad fortune. Creatures must rely on the Creator,” 
Burnes understood this letter, as it was obviously 4neant to be,"‘^a clear dismissal 
of the mission.” On the 25th of April, he had by the Ameer^s appointment 
his audience of leave; the following day he quitted Cabool, and by the 30th he 
had reached Jelalabad, from which he addressed a letter to Mr. Macnaghten, 
stating that , he had received good information, that the Ameer had been con- 
'*stantly with Vikovich since he himself left, and repeating as his “•most 
'deliberate conviction, founded on much reflection regarding the passing events 
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in Central Asia, that consequences of the-most serious nature must in the end a.o. isst. 
flow from them, unless the British government applies a prompt, active, and 
decided counteraction.” What this should be he does not venture to hint, but i>8Ub«»- 
the subject was already engaging the earnest attention both of the Indian and Brituiu 
the home governments. Their deliberations, almost unconsciously to themselves, S^nS’ing”* 
gi*adually developed a gigantic scheme, which, neither founded in sound policy 
nor prosecuted with any due regard to the rights of other states, was justly 
punished by a disaster, to which the previous history of British India presents 
no parallel. Before entering on the details, some notice must be taken of the 
siege of Herat, and of the means by which that so-called key of India was pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of Persia. 


CHAPTER III. 


''lie siege of Herat — Lord Auckland’s policy — Demonstration in the Persian Gulf; — Tlie Trii>artite 
Treaty — The Simla manifesto — Tlie array of the Indus — Invasion of Afghanistan. 



NCOtJRAGED by the Russian, and regardless of the remon- New PereiMi 
strances of the British ambassador, Persia had again resolved against 
on the siege of Herat. Having made the necessary preparations, 
Mahomed Shah set out at the head of an army on the 23d of 
July, 1837. The distance to be accomplished exceeded GOO 
miles, across a country of a difficult and forbidding character. His progress 
Avas therefore necessarily slow, and nearly three months elapsed before he 
reached Nishapoor, still more than 200 miles to the nortli-west of Herat. 

As the difficulties of tlie country were however his only obstruction, he con- 
tinued to advance, and in the beginning of November, having crossed the Afghan 
frontier, arrived at the fort of Ghorian, belonging to the Heratee territory. 

This was considered a place of great strength, and liaving recently been 
garrisoned with a large body of picked troops, was expected to make a pro- 
tracted resistance. Through cowardice or treachery it proved otherwise, and 
Ghorian fell alinost without a struggle. Elated with this success the Shah 
hastened forward, and pn the 22d of Npvember took up a position before 
Herat on a plain at a short distance to the north-west. 

The city now about be subjected to a siege, stands in an elevated but ^itionof 
beautiful and .fertile valley, 370 miles nearly due west of Cabool. Its popula- 
tion was estimate^ at only 45,000, but its position near tlie point where thq 
great routes from Persia, Turkestan, and Iiidia intersect each< other, added 
greatly to its importance, hoth commercial and military. Its means of resist- 
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ance were not very formidable. Tlie defences odnsistM cliifefljf b£''a*bTOad and 
deep ditch, well supplied with water from springs, which being' situated 
within the town itself, could not be cut oif ; a . mound; formed of the 
materials obtained in excavating the ditch; a lofty wall of unbttiTied brick 
crowning the mound, and a citadel, sufficiently strong to be capable of ' defence 
even if the city were taken. The wall was pierced by five gates, four of iihem 
giving access to as many leading thoroughfares. These int^ected ♦each other 
at a common centre, and thus left a large space which had a domed ioof, and 
formed the terminus of the principal bazaars. The streets were nairow andi 
filthy in the extreme. . ' ' 

Prince \Kamran, who had succeeded on the death of his father, was how 
sovereign of Herat. In early life lie had repeatedly given prbof of a cruel 
blood-thirsty temper, and as he advanced in years had added other vices, which 
made him still less capable of conducting the government. Indulgence in every 
species of debauchery had made him feeble and indolent, and thrown all 

real power into the hands of his prime 
minister. . This was Yar Mahomed, a 
man of no mean talents, but utterly 
devoid of principle. His own interest 
was his only end, and his usual methods 
of promoting it were violence, oppres- 
sion, and extortion. Tlie inhabitants, 
while tlius alienated from their.rulersTiy 
misgoverninent, were unhappily divided 
among themselves. Composed of dif- 
ferent races, Afghans, Persians, Beloo- 
chees, &c., they had no common bond of 
union, and were even at deadly enmity 
on religious gi*ounds, the two leading 
parties, though professed followers of 
Islamism, belonging to the hostile sects 
of Soonees and Sheeahs. In the quar- 
rels and jealousies thus produced, the 
Afghans being the dominant race had greatly the advantage, and tyrannized 
without mercy. 

Where so much mi.sgovernment and division prevailed, there was little 
reason to expect that Herat would make a successful defence, and the general 
impression therefore was that it would prove a comparatively easy conquest. 
It could only be on this ground that the British envoy, acting on instructions 
from honje, had exerted himself to the utmost to prevent the Persian expedi- 
tion from being undertaken. Not only had he remoni^trated w^th th^^ Shah 
and his ministers in terms approaching" to menace, but he had also entered into 
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Mia to save himself by timely conces- 
siona. Tlie Hca^tefe rulef , as if ^jonacious of Jiis inability to resist, had vohintarily 
adopted ithis 009^^ and seemed ready to sacrifice everything except the barren 
name of iudepejadence. • This however was the Very thing which the Shah, 
with a view apparently to the furtherance of other ambitious schemes he was 
meditating, was determined to wrest, from him, and the negotiation, after pro- 
mising a pi^cefid issue, was ^ruptly terminated. 

, As soon as it became certain that the siege of Herat would be attemj^ted, 
Yar Jdaliomed began bestir himself, and even assumed atone of defiance. 
In a letter addressed by him to Mi\ M ‘Neill, now Britisli envoy at Teheran, 
he says, ‘‘Sliould the Persian government evince any great desire to come to 
Herat, do not* prevent the advance, of the army, or take any trouble in the 
mattei’. It is an affair of no conse<j'Uence. Let them come, in order that they 
may prove what they are able t6.do. May it please God tlie merciful, by the grace 
and assistance of the Almighty, the steed^f their wishes shall not accomplish 
the joimiey of their design.’' Nor^iix^ilm he confine himself to mere boasting. 
Foraging parties, sent out intg the surrounding districts, brought home abund- 
ant supplies of grain, and at the same time ctirried ofl* or destroyed everything 
that xniglit have been of advantage to an invading army. Alliances were 
formed witli mountain tribes, and plans an'anged for cutting off* the Persian 
eomnuinications. ' The defences, wherever they were dilapidated, were rapidly 
it'paired, and everything wore the appearance of a vigorous defence. Among 
the cireiimstances which favoured it, one of the most iinportant was the season 
at which the siege was about to be undertaken. The climate of Herat, like 
that of Afghanistan generally, was too severe to render a winter campaign 
advisable, and yet the Shah had been so long detained on his march, tliat unless 
he could succeed by a sudden onset, of which there was no probability, all his 
siege operations were to b(3 commenced and carried on amidst the frosts and 
snows of a bleak and rugged mountain district. The obstacles with whiclrtbe 
besiegers would on this^ account have to contend, were made apparent to them- 
selves several days before they actually reached Herat. Their condition, while 
nine inarches remained to be accomplished, is thus described by Mr. McNeill, 
in a letter to Lord Palmerston : '‘Tlie whole of the provisions expected from th(^ 
rear, and from the districts on the right of the line of march, did not exceed four 
(lays' consumption;., and every mile the array advanced was carrying it so much 
farther from the means of subsistence. The cold was already so great, that the 
men had begun to suffer from it, and a Persian gentleman, in writing to his 
father, states, that at night the cold was so intense, that in the morning people 
could neither use their hands nor articulate distinctly." 

NotwithstaiuiiDg actual and still greater foreseen difficulties, the Sliaii 
commenced c^erations wit^h spirit. Having taken possession of all the gardens 
and iu^losures to the west of the city,, and obtained good cover among a clustet 
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A D. 1838. of ruins, from which the Afghans endeavoured in vain to dislodge them, the 
Persians broke ground, and by the lOth of December had advanced their 
siogeof trenches nearly to the edgc^of the ditch. Their artillery, however, the arm in 
iweaced. wluch they were supposed to be most jiowerful, was productive rather of fear 
than of danger, and failed to make any impression which could be turned to 
account. After the first few days of terror, caused by the loud and constant 
firing and the frequent bursting of shells in the heart of the city, tlie iidiabi- 

tants gradualli^ laid aside their 
fears, and recovered the presence 
of mind which they appeared at 
first to have lost. The garrison 
made bold and oftep successful 
soities, tod felt so confident of 
their ability .to repel an assault, 
tliat three of the ^ve gates re- 
mained open, for communication 
with the surrounding country, and 
even the (‘attle were sent out to 
pasture. The confidence thus in- 
spired was owing in no small de- 
gree to the presence and activity 
of a young Englisli officer, Eldred 

Afghan Sot.dikrh in VVintkh CrmruME. PottillgCr, wllO having beCU SCIlt 

by his uncle, Colonel (afterwards 
Swvicos Sir Henry) Pottinger, then resident in Scindc, on an exploi’atory tour in 
rGttingei. Afghanistan, was fortunately in Herat when the Persians made their appear- 
ance before it. Having no official appointment, he had at first professed to bo 
only .a horse dealer, and had afterwards assumed the disguise of a Syed or 
Mussulman devotee. In Herat, less necessity was felt for concealing his real 
character, and he was permitted at his own request to pay a visit to Yar 
Mahomed, who, after giving him a cordial welcome, introduced him to his 
master. From that time he e>btained a recognized footing in Herat, and deter- 
mined to take an active part in the struggle in which it was about to bo 
engaged. His courage and skill were immediately put in requisition, and it 
was not long before lie had become, at least in regard to military matters, one 
of Yar Mahomed’s most influential advisers. As a lieutenant iii^ the Bombay 
artillery, he had made himself well acquainted with j^iege operations, and was 
thus Able to furnish the kind of information which the exigencies of tlie time 
required. 

• Tlie siege proved very desultory, and furnished few incidents worthy of 
detail. In the begining of .Jknuary, 1838, some alarm was ckusedin the city by 
the mining operations of the besiegers, after means had been taken ^xjoun- 
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teract them the garrison took ne\^ courage, and even prepared to take the a.d. ibsb . 
initiative. The first proposal was to venture on a night attack. Owing to 
some mismanagement, after every preparation had been made, the intention siow pro- 

mi 11 1 • 1 gresRofftiego 

was abandoned. The next proposal was to venture out by day, and risk a of Herat, 
regular battle. This time it did not prove a feint. On the 26th of January, 
both cavalry and infantry, to the number of at least 7000, marched out into tlie 
plain. The Persians at once accepted the challenge, and an encounter took 
place, which was continued with varying success tliroughout tlie day. No 
decisive result was gained, but as the Heratees obliged the enemy to abandon 
their outposts and remained in possession of the ground thus abandoned, tliey 
claimed, and had certainly the best title to claim the victory. 

The above encounter, or rather series of skirmishes, had gone far to prove 
that besiegers and besieged were pretty equally matched, and that time, rather 
than prowess, would ultimately determine the result. Tlie siege accordingly 
was continued in a very sluggish manner. The Shah indeed, who had previ- 
ously spumed everything like fair accommodation, now betrayed an anxiety to 
treat, and made various overtures, which were rejected as inadmissible. 
ActiV#operations again seemed to be the only alternative; and a considerable 
advaiftage had been gained by the besiegers by the capture of a fortified post 
not more than 300 yards from the north-east angle of the fort, when Mr. M'Neill, 
tlie British envoy, an*ived in the Persian camp. His object was to make a 
last effort at negotiation by offering to mediate between the combatants. He 
liad an audience of the Shah on the 1 3th of April. It lasted two hours, and 
was^sb satisfactory that Mr. M'Neill took his leave under the impression that 
the Shah was really disposed to accept of the proffered mediation. At a subse- 
quent audience he actually accepted it, and it was publicly announced on the 
IGth of April that deputies were about to proceed from the Persian camp into 
Herat to arrange the terms. It is difficult to believe that the Shah was sincere, 
for only two days after, the Persians opened their batteries with more fury 
than ever. 

This hostile proceeding, at the very time when friendly mediation was pro- 

* ® ^ ^ ^ mediation. 

fessedly accepted, must have made Mr. McNeill very doubtful of ultimate 
success. He determined notwithstanding to persevere, and in the evening sent 
his deputy, Major Todd, to seek admission into Herat, for the purpose of 
explaining the proposed mediation. When the Persians from the trenches 
announced his approach, tlie Afghans replied with derision. Considering the 
circumstances, the hour was ill-timed, and almost justified the answer returned 
by Yar Mahomed, that at that hour he would not allow the Shah himself to 
enter, but that the English deputy, on presenting himself on the morrow at the 
south-east an^e of the city, would be admitted. Very possibly there was a 
suspicion that the Persians wished to use the admission of Major Todd as a 
means of forcing an entrance for themselves, but Yar Mahomed himself gave 
VoL. III. 287 
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A I). 18 .^ 8 . the real explanation to Pottinger, when referring to the offered mediation, he 
said to him, ‘‘ Don’t be angry with me; I have thrown ashes on it and blackened 
Attempt of its face inysclf.” His meaning he explained, by adding that he wished the 
to modmte Persiaiis to understand that the Afghans trusted to their good swords, and did 
not want either Turks, Russians, or English to interfere. He was by no means 
and Afghani, in this declaration, though he regarded it as a piece of good policy, since 

it might tend to make the Shah lower his terms. 

Major Todd on the following morning made his appearance at the place indi- 
cated, and being at once admitted, was ushered into the presence of Kamran, 
who received him with the greatest cordiality, and sent him back fully author- 
ized to declare that he accepted of the mediation of the British minister. No 
sooner was Mr. M‘Neill in possession of this authority than he deemed it neces- 
sary to have a personal interview with Kamran and his minister. It took 
place on the 21st of April, and was evCry way satisfactory, as the greatest readi- 
ness was expressed to ratify any agreement which he migljt judge expedient. 
Everything seemed now in proper train, when an unexpected visitor appeared 
on the scene and completely changed the aspect of affairs. Just as Mr. M ‘Neill 
left the Persian camp for Herat, Count Simonich arrived in it. The effect of his 
ita fivuartj, preseuce was at once seen. The Shah, retracting his previous consent tdnedi- 
ation, stated his ultimatum in such terms as the following : — “ Either the whole 
people of Herat shall make their submission, or 1 will take possession of the 
fortress by force of arms, and make them (.>bedieut and submissive.” Under 
these circumstances. Mr. M‘Neill contented himself with laying before the Shah 
a full statement of all the complaints which the British government had against 
him Not only, though informed that it would be regarded as an act of hostility, 
had he persisted in commencing and carrying on the siege of Herat, but he had 
refused redress for gross insults which had been offered by his officers to 
members of the British mission. One of these, a courier, bearing letters from 
Herat to Teheran, addressed to Mr. M‘Neill, had been seized, under pretext of 
his being a native Persian, searched, pillaged, and threatened with summary 
execution. These things, which the Shah had allowed to [)ass with impunity, 
though the guilty perpetrators were well known to him and might easily 
have been brought to justice, made it impossible that friendly relations could 
any longer subsist between the two governments. The firmness of this language 
intimidated the Shah, and he again professed a willingness to do all that was 
asked of him; but after a course of vacillation, the Russians gained a complete 
ascendency, and Mr. M ‘Neill considered that ho had no alternative but to put 
his threat in execution. Accordingly, on the 7th of June, he declared the 
British embassy to the Persian court at an end, and took his departure for the 
frontier. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices, and it is said also through the largesses of 
Count Simonich, the siege was prosecuted with new vigour. The count himself 
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personally superintended the operations, and Russian engineers conducted them. a.d. isss. 
The additional skill and energy thus brought to bear upon the beleaguered city ~ 
greatly increased the miseries of its inhabitants, and the necessity of escaping 8>ege of 
from them by an acknowledgment of Russian supremacy as a preferable eumeduHder 
alternati\re to Persian domination, was openly discussed. Pottinger, whom 
Mr. M'Neill had authorized to act as British agent in Herat, having now an 
official position, had acquired an additional degree of influence, and showed as 
much political wisdom as courage in his manner of exercising it. The struggle 
however seemed daily becoming more hopeless. In fair fight the Afghans were 
seldom worsted, and they had gallantly repulsed tlie only two assaults which 
liad yet been attempted, but the most dangerous enemies were within — disease, 
famine, and general despondency. Encouraged by new pi'ospects of success, 
the besiegers had resolved on one great effort. It was made on the 24th of 
June, under the form of a general assault, embracing five points at once. 

Tliough sufficient warning had been^iven of its approach, no adequate cffoi-t 
liad been made to meet it, and it had at first all the effect of a surprise. Ulti- 
mately, however, the gamson, roused to redoubled efforts, repulsed the assaults 
at all points but one. In the mound on which the wall was reared were two 
fausse braies, an upper and a lower, which, though not considcied important 
enough to be enumerated among the defences of the place, formed its best secu- 
rity during an actual assault. At one of the points attacked, the assailants forced 
their way into the lower fausse hraiej and then pushing iip the slope, cairied 
the upper fausse braie, immediately beyond which was a practicable breach. 

Some of the storming party reached it, and the capture was on the i)oint of being ^ grand 
effected when the Afghan reserve arrived, renewed the conflict which other i-uiaud. 
defenders had abandoned in despair, and drove back the assailants in confusion. 

The chief merit of this repulse undoubtedly belongs to Eldred Pottinger. The 
first noise of the assault had brought him and Yar Mahomed to the scene of 
action. Pottinger saw th^ extent of the danger, and, retaining all his coolness 
and presence of mind, pointed out what was necessary in order to avert it. 

Yar Mahomed, on the other hand, though his personal courage was undoubted, 
became completely unmanned, and sat down as if in despair. Pottinger, seeing 
that all was otherwise lost, succeeded in rousing him, and when he again lost 
heart, actually laid hold of him, and moved forward with him to the breach. 

There his presence and recovered energy once more changed the fortune of the 
day, and the Persians, repulsed at every point, retreated to their camp, with a 
loss which was estimated by Mr. McNeill, from the best information he could 
obtain, at not less than 1700 or 1800 men. 

The Pemians, though they had well nigh succeeded in the assault, had 
suffered too severely to have any inclination to repeat it; and the Afghans, jos 
if more frightened at the danger they had run than elated at their success in 
repelling it, showed no inclination to assume the offensive. On both sides 
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A D. 1838. therefore active operations ceased. When at last this tacit armistice terminated, 
there was a greater inclination than before to listen to terms of accommodation. 

A tacit Could the Shah have maintained his ground and persisted in the blockade into 

Ww^the which the siege had been virtually converted, the whole contest would have 

Tnd Afghans. reduccd to a question of time — Which of the two parties would first have 

failed to obtain the necessary supplies of food and ammunition? It may seem 
that the besieged, cooped up within their walls, and threatened both with 
famine and pestilence, must have been compelled to succumb. On the other 
hand, the Shah had suffered severely in carrying on the siege. One winter, 
necessarily entailing the severest privations, had been endured, and midsummer 
had arrived without bringing any prospect of a successful issue. Numerous 
losses had been sustained in actual conflict, a still greater number by desertion 
and disease, and tlie communications with Persia were daily becoming more 
and more difficult by the pillaging hordes interposed between it and the camp. 
The treasury too was exhausted, and the promises of Count Simonich to 
replenish it were too vague and uncertain to be trusted to. Under such 
circumstances, to continue the siege, even assuming it to be practicable, was 
little short of madness. Sooner or later, discomfiture, if not absolute ruin, would 
ensue. Though unable to conceal the truth from himself, the Shah was too 
obstinate to yield of his own accord, and incur the disgrace of raising the siege, 
but his anxiety for renewed negotiation proved how willing he would be of any 
decent pretext for withdrawing. With such a pretext he was now furnished. 

Britisii ex- Prcvious to the departure of Mr. McNeill from the Persian camp, the atten- 

peditioii to 

tiio Persian tion of the Indian government had been earnestly directed to the siege of Herat, 
and to the supposed dangers to which its fall would expose our Indian empire. 
As early as the 1st of May, 1838, the governor-general in a letter addressed to 
Mr. McNeill, after stating his belief ‘‘that the state of our relations with Persia 
is at the present moment exceedingly critical,'’ suggested that it might prove of 
“very essential aid” to his negotiations, “were as many cruisers as can be saved 
for the service, together with a regiment of native infantry, despatched to the 
Persian Gulf to hold themselves in readiness for any service” on which it might 
be deemed expedient to employ them, “with a view to the maintenance of our 
interests in Persia." Without waiting for an answer, Lord Auckland had at 
once acted on this suggestion, by instructing the Bombay government to fit out 
and despatch the proposed expedition, “at the earliest practicable period.” 
Little time was lost, and on the 19th of June the expedition arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Bushire, and landed the troops, amounting in all to 387, on 
the island of Karrak. No opposition was offered, the governor on being informed 
“that the British govemiiient had sent up a body of troops upon a special 
service, and that the island of Karrak, on account of the salubrity of its climate, 
had been chosen for their place of residence,” simply replying, “that the island, 
its inhabitants, and everything it contained, were entirely at our disposal.” 
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Some additional troops and stores were afterwards landed, but the so-called a.d. isss. 
demonstration continued to be to the last a very paltry affair. Such however 
was not the opinion formed of it by those who only heard of it at a distance, Britwh ex- 
and it was generally spoken of as a serious and formidable invasion, which had tlie PerBiauu 
probably for its object the overthrow of the existing Persian dynasty. 

The Shah, in one of the last interviews which Mr. McNeill had with liim 
before quitting the camp, had offered to raise the siege of Herat and conclude 
a treaty with its ruler, provided he was furnished “ with such a reason for con- 
cluding that aiTangement, as might enable him to relinquish with honour the 
enterprise in which he was engaged,” and he himself proposed '‘that the British 
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government should threaten him if he did not return,” and "that this threat 
should be conveyed in wi’iting, that he might have it in his power to show the 
document as an evidence that he had not lightly abandoned the expedition 
he had undertaken.” The document furnished by Mr. M‘Neill, in comjdiance Term* do- 

niaiided by 

with this request, was entitled, "Memorandum of the demands of the British tbeBritiah 
government, presented to the Shah,” and was in the following terms : — "1st, That 
the Persian government shall conclude an equitable arrangement with the gov- 
ernment of Herat, and shall cease to weaken and disturb these countries. 2d, 

That the Persian government, according to the stipulations of the general treaty, 
shall conclude a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and that it shall place 
the commercial agents of Great Britain on the same footing with respect to 
privileges, &c., as the consuls of other powers. 3d, That the persons who seized 
and ill-treated Ali Mahomed Beg, a messenger of the British mission, shall be 
punished, and that a firman shall be issued, such as may prevent the recurrence 
of so flagrant a violation of the laws and customs of nations. 4th, That the 
Persian government shall publicly abandon the pretension it has advanced, to 
a right to seize and punish the Persian servants of the British mission, with- 
out reference to the British minister. 6th, That the governor of Bushire, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident there, shall be removed ; that the 
other persons concerned in that transaction shall be punished, and that 
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measures shall be taken to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings.'" On 
receiving this document, the Shah at once, and with some reason, declared that 
it ‘‘was not what he wanted” — a variety of other matters had been introduced 
into it, whereas, “what he required was, a single statement on the subject of 
Herat, on a small bit of paper which he could carry about with him, ‘and show 
to every one — not a great paper like that.” The demonstration in the 
Persian Gulf being certainly much stronger than any written threat, might well 
supply its place, and the Sliah's answer therefore was, “We consent to the 
whole of the demands of the Biitish government. We will not go to war. 
Were it not for the sake of their friendshij), wc should not return from before 
Herat. Had we known that our coming here might risk the loss of their 
friendship, we certainly would not have come at all.” This answer was given 
on the 1 4th of August, 1838, but hostilities were to some extent persisted in till 
the 9th of September, when the siege was finally raised, and the Pei-sian army, 
baffled and dispirited, commenced its march homewards. 

The demonstration in the Persian Gulf was only a first, and a comparatively 
insignificant step in the warlike policy which Lord Auckland waig now prepared 
to pursue. In a minute dated 12th May, 1838, after referring to a letter to 
the secret committee, in which he had intimated his intention not to oppose the 
advance of Persia upon Candahar and Cabool, whether by arms or money, lie 
vii-tually retracted the intimation. “ Circumstances,” he says, “ have occurred 
which may materially modify my views, for Russian agents have now put 
themselves prominently forward in aid of the designs of Persia, and we could 
scarcely with prudence allow this new and more formidable element of disorder 
and intrigue to be established, without opposition, on our frontiers.” In a letter 
to the secret committee only ten days later in date than the above minute, he 
tells them “tliat the emergency of affairs may compel me to act without 
awaiting any intimation of your view^s upon the events which have recently 
occuri’ed in Persia and Afghanistan,” and, moreover, that “in anticipation of 
the possibility of such a contingency, I have deemed it expedient to put matters 
in train by previous negotiation, in order to render whatever measui*es of direct 
interference I may be obliged to adopt as effective as possible.” 

The negotiation above referred to as intended “to put matters in train,” 
was a mission by Mr. Macnaghten, the political secretary of goveimment to 
Lahore. The instructions given to Mr. Macnaghten, composed apparently by 
Mr. Henry Torrens, who, as deputy-secretary, had remained with the governor- 
general, are in a style of unusual grandiloquence. In the extract printed by 
government by order of the House of Commons, they commence thus: — “In 
any discussion upon the present policy of the Indian government, you may 
remark that the governor- general has no appetite for wars and conquest; that 
the boundaries of the East Indian empire have seemed to him to be amply 
extensive; that he would rather conquer the jungle with the plough, plant 
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villages where tigers have possession, and spread commerce and navigation a.ix im, 
upon waters which have hitherto been barren, than take one inch of tenitory 
from his neighbours, or sanction the march of armies for the acquisition of inatnictioiw 
kiifgdoms’;, yet that he feels strong in military means, and that with an army U> Mr. MuC'^ 
of 100,000 men under European officers in Bengal, and with 100,000 more *“‘®*^*®*^‘ 
whom he might call to his aid from Madras and Bombay, he can with ease 
repel every aggression and punish every enemy.” Such being the case, it 
might have been supposed that the governor-general deemed it unnecessary to 
give himself any concern with what might be passing beyond his own frontier, 
and had therefore instructed Mr. Macnaghten to intimate to Runjeet Sing that 
lie was determined not to interfere in any way with Afghanistan. The chiefs 
must settle their feuds in their own way, and the monarch of Lahore was 
welcome to conquer them if he could. In the extract of the instructions printed 
by government, there is nothing to show that this was not their purport, but 
ill tlie additional extract given by Mr. Kaye from the MS. records, in his excel- 
lent History of the War in Afghanistan, more explicit information is afforded, 
and we gain an insight into the kind of policy wdiich was about to be adopted. 

After listening to all the Maharajah ‘‘has to say,” or ‘‘in the event of his show- 
ing no disposition to commence the conference,” you can, continues Mr. ToiTens, 

“state to him the views of your own goveniment.” These views embraced 
two alternative courses of proceeding. The one “that the treaty formerly 
executed between his highness and Shah Shujah should be recognized by the 
British government,” and that “ whilst the Sikhs advanced cautiously on Cabool, 
accompanied by British agents, a <lemonstration should be made by a division 
of the British army occupying Shikarpoor, with Shah Shujah in their com[)any, 
to whom the British government would advance money to enable him to levy 
troops and purchase arms,” The other course was “to allow the Maharajah to 
take his own course against Dost Mahomed Khan, without any reference to us.” 

Runjeet Sing, when the two courses were submitted to him, had no difficulty Kmijeet 

^ , Sing’s gi'ftBp- 

iti arriving at a decision. Independent action he would have nothing to do i«g policy, 
with, and the plan by which he was to act in concert with the Biitish govern- 
ment was the only one which he could think of adopting. Notwitlistanding 
this verbal acceptance, which was given oh the 3d of June, 1838, the terms of 
the treaty, called tripartite, because Runjeet Sing, Shah Shujah, and the British 
government, represented by the governor-general, were parties to it, w^ere not 
arranged without considerable difficulty. The Sikhs w^ere constantly grasping 
at new advantages, and did not desist till a significant hint had been given 
that the British government might think it necessary to act independently. 

Even Shah Shujah, wlien the proposed an-angements were submitted to him, 
though he was naturally delighted at the prospect of regaining a throne, from 
which he had to all appearance been finally excluded, could not help remon- 
Htrating against the lion's share set apart for Runjeet Sing. Not only was he 
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to be guaranteed in Peshawer, and all the other districts which he had wrested 
from Afghanistan, but in the event of his assisting the Shah with an auxiliary 
force, he was to have an equal half of whatever booty might be acquired from 

the Barukzyes, and was moreover to 
receive an annual payment from Cabool 
of two lacs of rupees. The claim to 
booty was scarcely reasonable, as, on 
the assumption of Shah <6hujah's right 
to the throne, the Barukzyes were his 
subjects, and possessed no property 
which was not already at his sovereign 
disposal ; the annual payment was still 
more objectionable, not so much on 
account of its amount as because it 
implied degradation. The King of 
Cabool had hitherto been an indepen- 
dent sovereign, but now this annual 
payment, though it purported to be 
made in consideration of a body of at 
least 5000 men being employed to re- 
instate the Shah, and afterwards kept 
ready for his service, would be re- 
garded, and would be in fact to all intents and purposes, a payment 
of tribute. While thus curtailed by the encroachments of the Sikhs, the 
kingdom of Cabool was to be still farther diminished, as one of the new articles 
inserted in the tripartite treaty expressly stipulated that when Shah Shujah 
“ shall have succeeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not 
attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of Herat, in possession of the territories 
now subject to his government."' On all these accounts the joy of Shah Shujah 
at the prospect which had unexpectedly opened upon him, was not without 
mixture, and he therefore submitted a written statement of the points on which 
he deemed it necessary to obtain satisfaction from the British government. A few 
concessions were in consequence made, and the treaty was formally concluded. 

i^egotiation being now terminated, it became necessary to prepare for 
action. Shah Shujah was naturally anxious that not a day should be lost. 
While a mere pensioner at Loodiana, and a mission was in Cabool conferring 
with Dost Mahomed, ho had been interdicted from corresponding with those of his 
former subjects who might still be disposed to adhere to him. This interdict was 
now removed, and he began to circulate letters for the purpose of ascertaining the 
amount of support on which he might calculate. The answer was so favourable 
that he had little difficulty in flattering himself, and even inspiring others, with 
the hope that thousands were ready to flock to his standard. One fear only 
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haunted him, and it was that others would attempt to do the work for him, 
instead of allowing him to achieve it for himself His countrymen were too 
proud and jealous of their independence to tolerate a foreign invader, and there- 
foi^ it was essential, if not to his success, at least to the future stability of his 
government, that he should make his appearance in Afghanistan at the head 
of an army which he could call his own, because raised by him, paid by him, 
and commanded in his name. The first thing necessary thei'efore was to com- 
mence the formation of such an array. This was no easy task. Money being 
supplied in abundance, there was no lack of recruits, but the great difficulty 
vms to make it appear that they were in any sense the troops of Shah Shujah. 
The work of raising and disciplining them was necessarily committed to 
British officers, who were Jilone capable of performing it, while the small pro- 
portion which the natives of Afghanistan bore to the whole mass collected, made 
it ludicrous to speak of it as an Afghan force. Shah Shujah, who was w^ell 
aware, and had distinctly declared that ‘'the fact of his being upheld by 
foreign force alone could not fail to detract, in a great degree, from his dignity 
and consequence,'* did his best to save appearances by taking an open and 
active part in whatever related to the organization of his anny, by appearing 
often on parade, where the honours due to sovereignty were regularly paid to 
. him, and by causing all proceedings of a military nature to be formally and 
ostentatiously reported to him. These • 
semblances, however, imposed upon no 
one; the real fact was too apparent; and 
the new levies, having nothing of a 
national character belonging to them, 
continued to be regarded as his only by 
a misnomer. They would still there- 
fore ht^ve been detested by the Afghans 
as foreign intruders, even if they had 
been able by themselves alone to caiTy 
him in triumph to Cabool. Of this, 
however, they were totally incapable, 
and it soon became manifest that success 
was hopeless, unless the Britisli, instead 
of acting merely as auxiliaries, were pre- 
pared to bear the brunt of the contest. 

The governor-general, when he gave the instructions to Mr. Macnaghteii, did 
not seem to contemplate the employment of British troops further than to make a 
demonstration by occupying Shikarpoor. Sir Henry Fane, the commander-in-, 
chief, who had a better knowledge of the nature of the hostilities about to be 
waged, insisted that the expedition should be on an adequate scale, and that 
for this purpose a complete and folraidable army was absolutely required. His 
VoL. in. 238 
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opinion prevailed, and accordingly " the army of the Indus" began to be talked 
of. Shah Shujah and his levies were still to take the lead, but a British army, 
following close upon their steps, was to cross the Indus and direct its march 
upon Candahar. The preparations were accordingly commenced on this mag- 
nified scale, and in August, 1838, the different regiments intended to be 
employed were warned for field service. Both tlie Bengal and the Bombay 
presidencies were to furnish quotas. The army of the former, under the personal 
command of Sir Henry Fane, was to rendezvous at Kurnal, situated near the 
right bank of the Jumna, about seventy-eight miles north of Delhi. The 
Bombay army, under the command of Sir John Keane, was to be conveyed by 
sea to the coast of Scinde, and then proceed upwards along the Indus to effect 
a junction with the Bengal army. 

Though these preparations had been begun, Lord Auckland had not yet com- 
municated his intentions explicitly to the home authorities. This was now done 
in a letter to the secret committee, dated 13th August, 1838. Knowing generally 
the views entertained by the British ministry, he had good ground for antici- 
pating their approval, but deemed it necessary notwithstanding to enter at 
some length into a justification of his new policy. Of the course about to be 
pursued," he says, ** there cannot exist a reasonable doubt. We owe it to our 
own safety to assist the lawful sovereign of Afghanistan in the recovery of his 
throne. The welfare of our possessions in the East requires that we should, in 
the present crisis of affairs, have a decidedly friendly power on our frontiers; 
and that we should have an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and 
establishing tranquillity, in place of a chief seeking to identify himself with 
those whose schemes of aggrandizement and conquest are not to be disguised. 
The Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion, weakness, and unpopularity, were 
ill-fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies, or to aid us in our just 
and necessary views of resisting encroachment from the westward.’' Referring 
afterwards to the great expense that will necessarily be incurred, he thinks this 
consideration must “ be held comparatively light when contrasted with the 
magnitude of the object to be gained," and then speaks of his own responsibility. 

I have acted in a crisis which has suddenly arisen, and at a period when 
appearances in every quarter were the most threatening to the tranquillity of 
the British Indian empire, in the manner which has seemed to me essential to 
insure the safety, and to assert the power and dignity of our government. I 
have, in adopting this step, been deeply sensible of the responsibility which it 
places on me; but I have felt, after the most anxious deliberation, that I could 
not otherwise acquit myself of my trust.” On this subject of responsibility it 
may suffice here to mention that the mind of the governor-general must soon 
hkve been set at rest. Sir John Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, stated in the 
House of Commons, when the expediency and justice of the Afghan war were 
'Strongly questioned, that Lord Auckland ‘.^must not bear the blame of the 
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measure; it was the policy of the government; and be might mention that the a.o. isii% 
despatch •which he -wrote (he was then president of the Bbard of Control), 
stating his opinion of the course that ought to be taken in order to meet 
expected emergencies, and that written by Lord Auckland, informing him that 
the expedition had already been undertaken, crossed each other on the way.” 

After the above communication to the British goveriiment, another of great Tiiesimia 

• 11 . 1 1 ° ' manifeato* 

importance still remained to be made. It was necessary that tliere should be 
no misapprehension in any quarter as to the grounds and objects of this new 
war. This could only be provided against by a full exposition made patent to 
all the world, and accordingly, on the 1st of October, 1838, a document, since 
designated the Simla manifesto/' was published under the more modest title 
of Declaration on the part of the right honourable the Governor-general of 
India." Its length will not allow us to give it in full, but its importance in 
itself, the discussion which it originated, and the historical interest which still 
attaches to it, will not allow it to be passed over slightly. Its olyeot, as 
announced in its &st paragraph, was publicly to expound the “ reasons" which 
have led to the 'important measure" of directing ‘'the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus." After referring to the treaties made in 1832 
with the rulers along the line of that river, and which had for their object, by 
opening its navigation, " to facilitate the extension of commerce, and to gain for its coutent«. 
the British nation in Asia that legitimate influence which an interchange of 
benefits would naturally produce," it proceeds to notice the mission of Captain 
Bumes to Cabool. • The original objects of this mission were purely commercial, 
and contemplated nothing further than inviting " the aid of the de facto rulers 
of Afghanistan to the measures necessary for giving full effect to those treaties." 

Before the mission had reached its destination, intelligence arrived*' that "the 
troops of Dost Mahomed Khan had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on 
those of our ancient ally. Maharajah Runjeet Sing," and there was therefore 
reason to apprehend that /'the flames of war being once kindled in the very 
regions in which we were endeavouring to extend our commerce, the peaceful 
and beneficial purposes of the British government would be altogether frus- 
trated." The governor-general, "to avert a result so calamitous," authorized 
an intimation to Dost Mahomed, that "if he would evince a disposition to come 
to just and reasonable terms," he would exert his good offices " for the restora- 
tion of an amicable understanding between the two powers." The result was 
that the Maharajah, " with the characteristic confidence which he has uniformly 
placed in the faith and friendship of the British nation," consented tliat, "in 
the meantime, hostilities on his part should be suspended." Subsequently it 
became known to the governor-general that the Persians were besieging Herat, 
and that " intrigues were actively prosecuted throughout Afghanistan for the 
purpose of extending Persian influence and authority to the banks of, and even 
beyond the Indus." Meanwhile, .the mission to Cabool was spending much time 
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A D. 1838 . ** in fruitless negotiation.’^ Dost Mahomed, relying “ upon Persian encourage- 
ment and assistance,” urged '‘the most unreasonable pretensions” in regard to the 
“avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the security 
* braced in and peace of the frontiers of India, and “openly threatened, in furtherance of 
manifest^ those schcmes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command,” making 
it evident that “ so long as Cabool remained under his government, we could 
never hope that the tranquillity of our neighbourhood would be secured, or 
that the interests of our Indian empire would be preserved inviolate.” Return- 
ing to the siege of Herat, the governor-general’s declaration proceeds as follows: — 
“The siege of that city has now been carried on by the Persian army for- many 
months. The attack upon it was a most unjustifiable and cruel aggression, 
perpetrated and continued, notwithstanding the solemn and repeated remon- 
strances of the British envoy at the court of Persia, and after every just and 
becoming offer of accommodation had been made and rejected. The besieged 
have behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy of the justice of their 
cause; and the governor-general would yet indulge the hope that their heroism 
may enable them to maintain a successful defence until succours shall reach 
them from British India.” While Persia has thus been evincing her hostility 
so as to compel the cessation of all friendly intercourse with her government, 
the chiefs of Candahar, brothers of Dost Mahomed, “ have avowed their adher- 
ence to the Persian policy.” In this crisis of affairs, while the governor-general 
“ felt the importance of taking immediate measures for arresting the rapid pro- 
gress of foreign intrigue and aggression towards our own territories,” his atten- 
tion was naturally drawn “to the position and claims of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, 
a monarch who, when in power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance iio external enmity, which were at that time judged necessary by 
the British government, and who, on his empire being usurped by its present 
rulers, had found an honourable asylum in the British dominions.” Though 
aware “ that the Barukzye chiefs, from their disunion and unpopularity, were 
ill fitted, under any circumstances, to be useful allies,” yet, so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to our interests and security, the Britisli 
government acknowledged and respected their authority. Now, however, a 
different policy is indispensable, and we must have on our western frontier 
“an ally who is interested in resisting aggression and establishing tranquillity, 
in the place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power, 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” The 
governor-general therefore “ was satisfied that a pressing necessity as well as 
every consideration of policy and justice warranted us in espousing the cause 
of Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, “whose popularity tliroughout Afghanistan” has 
been proved “by the strong and unanimous testimony of the best authorities.” 
After this determination it seemed “just and proper, no less from the position 
of Maharajah Runjeet Sing than from his undeviating ^friendship towards the 
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British government, that his highness should have the offer of becoming a party a d. isss. 
to the contemplated operations,” and the result has been the conclusion of a 
triplicate treaty by the British government, the Maharajah, and Shah Shujah- contents of 
ul-Moolk, whereby his highness is guaranteed in his present possessions, and manifSto. 
has bound himself to co-operate for the restoration of the Shah to the throne 
of his ancestors.” The declaration next refers to various points which had 
been adjusted, and promises that ‘‘a guaranteed independence will, upon favour- 
able conditions, be tendered to the Ameers of Scinde,” and -that ‘‘the integrity 
of Herat, in the possession of its present ruler, will be fully respected.” From 
all these measures, “completed or in progress, it may reasonably be hoped 
that the general freedom and security of commerce will be promoted; that the 
name and just influence of the British government will gain their proper footing 
among the nations of Central Asia; that tranquillity will be established upon 
the most important frontier of India; and that a lasting barrier will be raised 
against hostile intrigue and encroachment.” The concluding paragraph of the 
declaration is not unworthy of being quoted verbatim : — 

“ His majesty Shah Shujah-iil-Moolk will enter Afghanistan, surrounded by it«coiiciu- 
his own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and factious 
opposition by a British army.- The governor-general confidently hopes, that 
the Shah will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and 
adherents ; and when once he shall be secured in power, and the independence 
and integrity of Afghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn. 

The governor-general has been led to these measures by the duty which is 
imposed upon him, of providing for the security of the possessions of the British 
crown; but he rejoices that in the discharge of his duty he will be enabled to 
assist in restoring the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. Throughout 
the approaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to 
further every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure 
oblivion of injuries, and to. put an end to the distractions by which for so many 
years the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to 
the chiefs, whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the 
Britisli government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment on 
their tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to the course of 
measures which may be judged the most suitable for tlie general advantage of 
their country.” 

To the declaration was appended a list of appointments, of which it is Appomt- ^ 
necessary only to notice that of Mr. Macnaghten, secretary to government, who Matjuaghten 
was to “assume the functions of envoy and minister on tlie part of the govern- 
ment of India at the court ^bf Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk,” and tliat of Captain 
Bumes, who was to “be employed, under Mr. Macnaghten s directions, as envoy 
to the chief of Kelat or other states.” The former appointment must have 
been conferred in accordance with Mr. Macifaghten's wishes, and may be con- 
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a.i).i838. sidered as an instance of that vaulting ambition, which too often tempts 
men to quit the station for which they are best qualified, and grasp at another, 
Appoint- for which they are totally unfitted by nature or experience. The second 
M^n^hten appointment was not accepted without some degree of reluctance, and was 
andBumes. less an honour than a disappointment. Captain Burnes, in writing 

to a friend on the subject of the “grand campaign,” which, on his return from 
Cabool, he had been invited to assist in planning, says, “What exact part I am 
to play I know not, but if full confidence and hourly consultation be any pledge 
I am to be chief. I can ‘plainly tell them, it is aut Caesar aut mdlus, and if 
I get not what I have a right to, you will soon see me en route to England.” 
Of course the appointment he meant was that of political chief. Instead of 
this, to be gazetted as only a subordinate envoy to a comparatively insignificant 
khanat of Beloochistan, or “other states,” so little known or thought of that a 
name could not be given to them, was such a descent, that he did not hesitate 
to express his dissatisfaction. Lord Auckland succeeded in soothing him by 
promises, which though vague were understood to mean, that after seating Shah 
Shujah at Cabool, Mr. Macnaghten would return to his former office, and be 
succeeded by him in the chiefshij). To such an arrangement Burnes was the 
more easily reconciled, because, as he himself expressed it, “I am not sorry to 
see Dost Mahomed ousted bj’' another hand than mine.” Why so? Obviously 
because he felt that Dost Mahomed did not deserve the treatment to which he 
was about to be subjected. 

The Simla This opiniou was shared by many besides Captain Burnes, and was one cause 
of the severe criticism which the Simla manifesto provoked, and which, it must 
be confessed, it was ill fitted to bear. According to the governor-general, tlic 
Sikhs, who had seized Peshawer as they had previously seized Cashmere, by 
gross treachery, were entirely in the right ; the Afghans, in endeavouring to 
regain it, were wholly in the wrong; and the only thing wanting to insure 
peace was, that Dost Mahomed “should evince a disposition to come to just 
and reasonable terms with the Maharajah.” So far from evincing such a 
disposition, his troops “had made a sudden and unprovoked attack on those of 
our ancient ally,” and he persisted “in urging the most unreasonable preten- 
sions” — pretensions so unreasonable, that the governor-general could not, 
“consistently with justice and his regard for the friendship of Maharajah 
Runjeet Sing, be the channel of submitting them to the Qpnsideration of his 
highness.” These statements of the manifesto are absolutely preposterous. 
They are not only not in accordance with fact, but fly in the veiy face of it, 
and therefore in so far as the determination to oust Dost MaBomed was founded 
on them, they can only be viewed as false pretexts, framed for the purpose 
of perpetrating gross injustice. The next charge which the manifesto brings 
against Dost Mahomed is, if possible, still more unfounded. “He avowed 
schemes of aggrandizement and ambition he “openly threatened, in furtherance 
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of those schemes, to call in every foreign aid which he could command/* and a.d. isss. 
‘'ultimately, he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs in Afgha- 
nistan."^ Where does all this appear ? Certainly not in any part of the cor- Reflectiona 
respondence giving an account of the proceedings of the mission. He certainly 
desired the restoration of Peshawer, but he was willing to accept it however 
hampered it might be by conditions. He had no wish to go to war for it. On 
the contrary, he confessed that he had no forces to cope with those of Runjeet 
Sing, and therefore implored the friendly offices of the governor-general to pro- 
cure it for him by amicable arrangement. What was tlie answer? Runjeet 
Sing, having gained possession of Peshawer, means to keep it, and you must 
cease to hope that it ever can become yours. There the matter rested. But he 
threatened to call in every foreign aid he could command. Where again does 
this appear? He courted an alliance with the British government, and was so 
eager to obtain it, that so long as there was the least hope of success, he turned 
a deaf ear to all the flattering promises of Persian and Russian agents. Only 
give me a little encouragement, is his language to the governor-general. I wish 
no friendship but yours ; only assure me that if the Persians or any other 
western power attack me, I may rely on your protection. Look again at the 
answer. You should be ashamed to ask protection against the Persians, as you 
should be able enough to protect yourself. At all events, the British govern- 
ment will not promise to pi’otect you. It will only promise to intercede with inconsirtent 
Runjeet Sing not to resume hostilities, and in return for this act of friendship, 
it expects that you will form no alliance without its sanction, and in particular 
tliat you will forthwith dismiss the Russian agent, and reject all Persian ovei*- 
tures. Were not all this contained in the published correspondence, it would 
scarcely be possible to believe that these were the only terms which the 
governor-general offered. Dost Mahomed, on being guaranteed from an attack 
by Runjeet Sing, a favour which, -as no such attack was apprehended, was 
absolutely worthless, was to bind himself band and foot to the British govem- 
inent, and fight its battles single-handed, by interposing his territories as a 
barrier between Persia and India. The hostility of Persia and of Russia he 
would thus almost to a certainty provoke, but, be this as it may, he must 
not expect the least assistance. Nothing can be more monstrous than the terms 
thus offered to Dost Mahomed, unless it be the complaint of the manifesto, 
that “ultimately,” on finding himself dealt with in this grossly unfair and 
niggardly spirit, “he gave his undisguised support to the Persian designs,** 

The case which the manifesto sought to establish against Dost Mahomed 
having completely broken down, the measures founded upon it admit of no 
justification, and iir is therefore the less necessary to enter into any* detailed 
examination of the other grounds on which the governor-general attempts .to 
justify his projected invasion of Afghanistan, and subyersion of its existing 
government. . The only points deserving o^ notice are the assertions of the 
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manifesto respecting the siege of Herat, and the expediency of setting npBhah 
Shujah. The attack upon Herat is described as a most unjustifiable and cruel 
aggression.” The meaning must be that the ruler of Herat had done nothing 
to provoke it, and that on the part of the Persians it was perpetrated and 
continued ” in mere wantonness, without the shadow of an excuse. This view 
is by no means correct, and is totally at variance with numerous statements 
contained in the correspondence relating to Persia and Afghanistan presented 
to parliament, and ordered to be printed in 1839. In a memorandum submitted 
by Mr. .Ellis to Lord Palmerston in i^e beginning of 1836, he acknowledges 
that the conduct of Kamran in violating his engagements with the Persian 
government “has given the Shah a full justification for commencing hostilities.** 
So indisputable does he hold the fact to be, that in a letter to Kamran liimself 
he tells him he “has learned with extreme sorrow that in consequence of 
failure in the performance of engagements,” the Shah “intends to seek redress 
by force of arms, and to invade the territory of Herat,** and he therefore, both 
as a friend and “as the representative of the British government/’ sta^ongly 
advises him to avert the calamities of war, by sending a proper person to the 
Shah, “ both to compliment his^'^majesty on his succession, and to assure him 
that all the engagement which he has contracted shall without further delay be 
completely fulfilled.” Mr. M‘Neill, who succeeded Mr. Ellis, took the same 
view, and expressed it still more strongly. In a despatch to Lord Palmerston, 
dated 24th February, 1837, after mentioning that on the death of the Abbas 
Meerza “ negotiations were entered into, whioli terminated in the conclusion of 
an agreement for the cessation of hostilities between the parties, and the demar- 
cation of a line of boundary,** he continues thus, “From that time up to the 
present moment Persia has committed no act of hostility against the A%hans; 
but on the death of the late Shah, the government of Herat made predatory 
incursions into the Persian territories, in concert with the Turcomans and 
Hazareks, and captured the subjects of Persia, for the purpose of selling them 
as slaves. This system of warfare has from that time been carried on without 
intermission by the Afghans of Herat, and Persia has not retaliated these acts 
of aggression by any hostile measure, unless the public annunciation of its 
intention to attack Herat should be regarded as such. Under these circum- 
stances there cannot, .1 think, be a^ doubt that the Shah is fully justified in 
making war on Prince Kamran; and though the capture of Herat by Persia 
would certainly be an evil of great magnitude, we could not wonder if the Shah 
were to disregard our remonstrances, and to assert his right to make war on an 
enemy who has given him the greatest provocation, and whom he may regard 
himself Us bound in duty to his subjects to punish, or even to put down.” In 
the face of such documents, is it not strange that Lord Auckland and his 
advisers could commit themselves to the statement thirt; the attack on Herat 
was “an unjustifiable and cruel aggression?” That it was impolitic, the event 
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proved, and that its success, more espedaily after Boseia had begun the a.d. lasa 

lead in it, would have seriously compromised Britbh interests, may be readily 
conceded; but surely in order to justify the determinifition to march to the relief 
of Herat, it could not be necessary to make assertions which were Mse, and 
could so easily be disproved. 

The only other point in the manifesto to which it may be proper to advert, shoh am- 
is the alleged popularity of Shah Shujah in Afghanistan. His popularity, it is popularity, 
affirmed, “ had been proved to his lordship by the strong and unanimous testi- 
mony of the best authorities.” Who were these? First and superior to all 
testimony was the fact that Shah Shujah had repeatedly attempted to regain 
las throne, but was so feebly supported, and so formidably opposed, that he only 
saved himself by flight, to return an almost solitary fugitive to the asylum 
granted him by British generosity at Loodiana. Against this fact, unless some 
extraordinary change of public feeling had since taken place (and this was not 
alleged), the testimony of the best authorities ought not to have prevailed. 

Besides, unless the governor-general was in possession of testimony which he 
did not deem it necessary or proper to coij^unicate, the correspondence, in 
which the best authorities might have been expected fully to disclose their senti- 
ments, does anything but bear “strong and unanimous testimony” to Shah 
Shujah *8 popularity. It is unnecessary, however, to discuss the j)oint further, 
as future events only too clearly proved that the idea of this popularity, on the 
faith of which the manifesto expresses a confident hope “that the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adlierents,” was mere 
delusion. 

It thus appears that the Simla manifesto is little better than a tissue of t™ charao 

. -I1T ter of Lord 

unjust accusations, gross mis-statements, and vain imaginations, and that the Auckiauda 
hostilities about "l;o be commenced, however triumphant they might prove, could j^ucy.^ 
not be justified on grounds either of justice or expediency,. War engaged in 
under such circumstances was at once a blunder and a crime, and a successful 
result being at variance with the moral laws by which Providence governs the 
world, could hardly be anticipated. At the same time there were other consider- 
ations connected with the war itself which gave it a very ominous appearance. 

The nature of the country in which it was to be carried on ; the turbulence, fero- 
city, and boldness of the semi-barbarous tribes which occupied it ; its immense 
distance, which made it impossible to reach it till after a long and toilsome 
march over desert tracts, and through deep, narrow, and precipitous gorges, 
which a band of resolute men might close against an army ; the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty of transporting supplies and keeping open the communica- 
tion with the districts from which they must necessarily be drawn — all these 
things made it very questionable if the invading army would ever reach Cabool. 

But assuming that it did, what then ? “ If you send 27,000 men up the Dutta-i- 
Bolon to Candahar,*^ wrote Mr. Elphinstone; “and can feed them, I have no 
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AjPj i88$. !tal^ Caiidahai* and Gabool, and set up Shujabj but for main- 

" -tainifej 'luii^^ a poor, cold, .strong, and remote country, among a turbulent 

nifflpiiiisies vp^dple.Tike Afghans, I own it seems to me to be hopeless/' And what said 
theVDuke of .W — “The consequence of crossing the Indus once to 

government in Afghanistiin will be a perennial march into that country.'' 
The die however had been cast ; and so little were the difficulties appreciated 
even in high qitarters that, according to tlie celebrated and lamented Sir Henry 
Havelock, .^ho took part in the campaign and publislied an excellent account 
of it's earlier stage, “a civil functionary distinguished for talent addressing an 
officer of rank assured him that our advance into Afghanistan would be no 
moTie tlran a jjrome'iuule miittatre,'* 

-Interview ' The Bengal portion of the army of the Indus, than which, says Havelock, 
goven»<)r ' “a forcG lias nevcT been bioiight together in Rny country in a manner more 
creditable and soldier-like," after assenibling at Kurnal, marched westward to 
King. Ferozepoor, situated on the Garra, about thirty miles S.S.E. of Lahore, in the 
end of November. The governor general and Runjeet Sing arrived here by 
previous appointment at the saine time, and Tclieved their niore grave political 
discussions by what Havelock calls “ sliowy ])ageants, gay doings, mid feats of 
mimic war." Lord Auckland's cainj) was about four miles from the Garra, and 
consisted of a wide street of large tents, in the centre of which was the suite 
of lofty and spacious ajiartrncnts of canvas used for the durbar. On the 28th 
of November he was visited by the Maharajah. The etiquette pursued on the 
occasion and the whole scene <are thus described by Havelock: — “Inhere is an 
established ceremonial on these occasions. An escort of all arms usually lines 
the space between tlie pavilions for some biindred yards, and the elephants of 
the British sinvarree are drawn up in front of the durbar tent.” On the 
approach of the Maharajah, announced by a salute of ordnafice, “ the British 
suwarree imived forward a few yards to pay the compliment of the ifiiiyhid, as 
it is called, or initiative advance in meeting, both siiwarrees having halted for a 
moment before this courteous concession was made. Lord Auckland, habited 
in a blue coat eml)roidered with gold, and wearing the ribbon of the Bath, his 
secretaries in the showy diplomatic costume of similar colour and richness, 
Sir Heniy Fane in the uniform of a general officer covcu'cd witli orders, the 
tallest .and most stately ]>erson in the whole procession of both nations, the 
numerous staffs of the civil ruler and military chief in hand.some uniforms, 
made altogether a gallant show, as their animals with a simultaneous rush, 
urged by the blows and voices of the rnohaxits, moved to the front. Forward 
te meet them, there came on a noisy and disorderly though gorgeous rabble of 
Sikh horse and footmen, shouting out the titles of tlieir great Sirdar, sonu‘ 
liabited in glittering brocade, some in the husnntee, or bright spring yellow 
dresses which command so much respect in the Punjal), some wearing chain 
armour. But behind these clamorous foot and cav^liersi were the elephants 
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of the Lord of Lahore ; and seated on the; fomnost. vr^ se,€&i ah'old; txxan in a;ri aj>. 
advanced stage of decrepitude, clothed in faded crimson, his head ^wrapped up ' 

in folds of cloth of the same colour. His single eye still lighted up ,^dth -the 
fire of enterprise, his gray hair and beard, '^d countenance Qf' calm design, 
assured the spectators that this could be no other than the old/ liion of the 
Punjab/ The shock of elephants at the moment of meeting is Ideally terrific. 

More tlian a hundred of these active and sagacious but enormous afiinlAls, 
goaded on by their drivers in contrary directions, are suddenly brougkt to a 
stand-still by the collision of o[)posing fronts and foreheads. This is. the mo^t 
interesting moment; for now the governor-general, rising up in his howdahl 
approaches that of Runjcet, returns his salam, eml>races him, and tafcinj^ Kihi 
by the arm; and supporting liis tottering 
frame, places liim by liis side on his own 
elephant. All this is managed amidst the 
roaring, trumpeting, pushing and crushing 
of impetuous and gigantic animals, and then 
the one-eyed inonarch havi ng (idrdially shaken 
hands with Sir Henry Fane, and every one of 
the two suites whom he recognized (as the 
])arties to receive his lordly greeting leant 
ov^er the railing of their lofty vehicles), tlje 
heast which bore the burden of the two rulei‘s 
was with difficulty vdieelcd about in the 
crowd, and the whole of both siiwarrees rushed 
tiuniiltuously and mcle after it towards 
the entrance of the durbar tent.” 

A strange ineiJeiit clo.sed the scene. “Jn a retired part of the suite of tents, 
were placed two very handsome, well-cast howitzers, intended as complimentary 
gifts to the Sikh ruler. These lie came forth from the council tent, supported 
by Sir Henry Fane, to see. 1"he light in the I'ccesses of these spacious pavilions 
was glimmering and crepusculims, and the aged Maharajah, heedless of the shells 
which were piled in pyramids ])elow, Avas ste]>ping U]) towards the muzzles of the 
guns, when his feet trippe<l amid the spherical missiles, and in a moment he 
hiy jnostiate on his face and at full length upon the lloor in front of the cannon. 

The kind and prompt exertions of Sir Henry replaced him instantaneously on 
his legs: but the speittacle of the Lord of the Punjab extended in involuntary 
obeisance before the mouths of the British artilleiy, was regarded by the Sikhs 
as a picture of fearful omen.’' In the death of llunjeet Sing shortly afterwards, 
and subsequent events which resulted in the extinction of Sikh independence, 
the omen must have seemed to them signally fulfilled. 

^ I'hig very iuteregtiiig iclic was brought from teiie<l on to a framework of wood. The cushions 
T^aliore. It is made of thin plates of gold, beau- and lining to the throne are of crim.son and yellow 
tifully oriiameuted with arabesques of flowers, fas- velvet^' ^ 
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The counter-visit of the gpvernor-geiieral to the Maharajah^ and the enter- 
tainment and amusements following upon it, need not be described. It would 
give little pleasure to tell how groups ^f kunchunees, whom Havelock does not 
hesitate to call ‘^choral and dancing prostitutes,"’ performed ‘"in presence 
of the ladies of the family of a British governor-general,” and how Runjeet 
Sing, wlio was ‘'brutally pre-eminent among Punjabees in his vices,” sat on his 
musnud jesting familiarly with all who approached him, and pressing, almost 
forcing upon his illustrious guests “ potations from his own cup of the fiery 
distiUed spirit, whicli he liimself had' quaffed with delight for some forty years,” 
but which “the hardest drinker in tlie British camp could not with impunity 
indulge iu” for six successive nights. Nor is it necessary to dwell on the grand 
reviews, in which “the tactics and warlike forces of both nations were displa3^ed 
to the best advantage, on two several days of martial exercise.” Suffice it 
to quote the observation with which Havelock concludes liis account of the 
Ferozepoor festivities. “It was the policy of the hour to humour and caress 
the old ruler of the Punjab, who with all his faults was now to be regarded as 
a valuable ally; and since be had come from his capital down to tlie Garra to 
meet us, might in some sort be reckoned, cither on the one bank or the other, 
as a visitor. But it was impossible not to feel that this complaisance was 
carried a little too far, when he was exhibited in the character of a Bacchus or 
Silenus urging others to take part in his orgies, in the presence of an assem- 
blage of English gentlewomen, and when these notions of decency were further 
outraged by the introduction, to whatever extent sanctioned by culpable usage 
in other parts of India, of bands of singing and dancing courtezans.” 

The whole of the foi'ce whicli had been assembled for the invasion of Afglian- 
istan was not destined to be actually employed After all the preparations had 
been made, ou the understanding that it would be necessary to march to the 
relief of Herat, and there encounter a Persian army, aided perhaps by Russian 
auxiliaries, intelligence arrived that the siege of Herat was raised. One main 
induceiiient to the commencement of hostilities had ceased to exist, and tlie 
question immediately arose, whether the whole expedition might not now be 
abandoned. The governor-general, who appears to have become as resolute as 
he was at first hesitating, lost no time in setting this question at rest, hy 
publishing orders whicli commenced with an extract from the letter of Colonel 
Stoddart, announcing that the siege was raised, and then proceeded as follows: — 
“In giving publicity to this important intelligence, the governor-general deems 
it proper at the same time to notify, that while he regards the relinquishment 
by tbe Shah of Persia of his hostile designs upon Herat as a just cause of con- 
gratulation to the government of British India and its allies, he will continue 
to proseepte with vigour the measures which have been announced, with a 
view -to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the eastern pro- 
' Vinces of Afghanistan, and to th^ establishment of a permanent barrier upon our 
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north-west frontier.^' The orders conclude, with, the appointment of Eldred a.d. iss*. 
Pottinger as political agent, and a well-desei-ved complim,ent to him for the “forti- 
tude, ability, and judgment” with which, “under circumstances of peculiar danger ordem 
and difficulty,” he had “honourably sustained the reputation and interests of hi.s Lord Auok- 
country.” In a letter to the secret cotnmittee, Lord Auckland justifies liis deter- 
inination to persevere, on the ground that it ‘'\^as required from us,>like in 
observance of the treaties into which 1 had entered with the Maharajah 
Rufijcet Sing, arid his majesty Shah Shujah-ubMoolk, and by paramount cOii- 
siJerations of defen^ve policy/' 

The campaign, however, having been deprived of one of the most important Force to i>« 
objects originally contemplated by it, did not require to be conducted on the 
same extensive scale. Tlie British army assembled at Ferozepoor amounted ,3h!iahed 
to about 13,000 men. It was now determined that of these only 7500 should 
b(' actually employed. Sir Henry Fane, whose health had begun to fiiil, 
resolved, in consequence of the altered state of affairs, to resign bis command 
and return to England. Previous to his departure, it became part of his duty 
to select the troops which were to proceed on the expedition. As all the 
regimentvS were eager for active service, the task of selection appeared to him 
so delicate and invidious, that be shrunk from it, and abandoning the exercise 
of his own judgment had recourse to the extraordinary device of deciding by 
lot. The process was completed in his Excellency’s tent, and the result was 
announced to be that the 1st, 2d, and 4tli brigades were to move forward, and 
the 3(1 and 5th remain near the Garra. On this subject Havelock justly 
iv.marks, “Sir Henry Fane need not thus liave distrusted, nor })aid so poor a 
compliment to his own sagacity and impartiality; the one bad seldom been at 
fault in India or in Europe, and the other was above suspicion.” As might have 
l>een anticipated, the bap-hazard plan proved as mischievous as it was iiTatioiial, 
for “it sent forward to the labours of the campaign the 13tli light infantry 
(Havelock's own regiment), then, as ever, zealous indeed and full of alacrity, 
but even at Ferozepoor shattered by disease — the spirit of the soldiers willing, 
hut their physical powers unequal to tlie task; whilst it doomed to inactivity 
the Bufts, one of the most effective European corps in India.” The whole Tmoiw 

. , aeJccted. 

ivvmy about to be employed in the Afghanistan expedition was now eom2)()sedas 
follows: the Bengal force, under Major-general Sir Willoughby Cotton, 9500 men; 

Sliali Shiijah’s, GOOO, and the Bombay force contingent under Sir John Keane, 
who was apjiointed to succeed Sir Henry Fane as commander-in-chiei*, 5000 — 
amounting in all to 21,100. Besides these, a force of about 3000 men was 
to be stationed in Scihde; and in the north, the Shahzada, Shah Shujah’s eldest 
son, was to head a force of 4800 men, commanded by British officers, under the 
immediate superintendence of Colonel Wade, and penetrate with it and a Sikli 
contingent of 6000 through thp Khyber Pass to Cabool. This route would 
also have been tlie most accessible for the army "* assembled at Ferozepoor, bi\t 
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it .would have been difficult to obtain the consent of Runj^eet Sing, who with 
all his professed confidence in the British had not entirely divested himself of 
suspicion, and it was moreover necessary to select the route by which the 
meditated junction with the Bombay division might be most easily effected. 
Shah Shujalfs army, in order to give it the precedence which he was so 
anxious to claim for it, took the lead and commenced the march southward in 
the direction of Bahawulpoor, in the first week of December, 1836. On the 
10th, a few days later, it was followed by the Bengal army, consisting of the 
cavalry brigade commanded by Colonel Arnold, the artillery brigade com- 
manded by Major Pew, and the 1st, 2d, and 4tli brigades of infantry, com- 
manded respectively by Colonel Sale, Major-general Nott, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Roberts. The order of march was as follows. The sappers and miners 
and engineer department were to precede the leading column hy never 
fewer than two marches, improving the line of road as they moved on. Then 
came the cavalry brigade, followed by the infantry brigades, one after the 
other on successive days, and the sit^ge tiuin and park. Besides a certain 
(quantity of supplies which each column carried with it, the commissariat sup- 
plies of all kinds were sufficient for thirty days; additional quantities of grain 
were sent down the Indus to Roree, and depots were formed at Bahawuli)oor, 
Shikarpoor, &c. A large I'cserve depot was moreover established at Ferozepoor. 
The camp followers wej*e about 38,000, and the number (d* camels eiiqJoyed 
fur siijqdies only was 14,235. Including the other camels, public and ju ivatc, 
the whole number accompanying the army could not be less than 30,000. On 
the 27th of December the army arrived at Bahawulpoor. Little difficulty had 
been experienced. Though the weather was cold, the air was clear and health- 
ful, the roads good, the country open, and at every stage the supplies were 
abundant. “These,” says Havelock “were the halcyon days of the movements 
4)f this force.” The greatest inconvenience experienced was the desertion of 
followers, who carried off the hired camels, and left theii* masters without tlie 
means of transport. For a large share of this inconvenience the mastei's had 
themselves to blame. Though an order of precaution had been issued, most of 
the officers had too many camels, too large tents, ^Tnd too much baggage. 
The coijsecpience was tljat even in the most favourable part of the march, 
forage became so difficult that the camels fell off greatly in condition, and the 
deaths were numerous. Tljose who had hired out their camels, having thus 
obtained a slight foretaste of the gi^eater evils awaiting them, took the alarm, 
and as the most effectual means of escaping danger, resolved not to face it. 
The propinquity of the desert made it easy for them to effect their purpose, and 
the utmost vigilance of patrolling parties a])pointed for the purpose had little 
effect in preventing deseiliion. Before six marches had been completed, much 
private baggage, bedding, and camp equipage, was unavoidtSbly abandoned. 

The Khan of Bahawulpoor had always been a faithful British ally, and on 
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this occasion appears to have exerted himself in providing for the comfort of a.D: iawfc 
tlie army, though his m'eans were scarcely adequate to ^ wishes, and ^oiiie 
complaints were unreasonably made against him for not obviating^ or ihitigat- 
ing evils, which under the circumstances were absolutely inevitable. , On the : 

1st of January, 1839, the army again started, and prepared to enter the tend- 
tory of the Ameers of Scinde. Treaties already existed, in whicli the Ameers 
were recognized as independent princes and the mutual rights of the two 
governments clearly defined, but Lord Auckland had acted from the first as if 
he imagined that he had no occasion to solicit' wherever lie was able to compel, 
and that a treaty with a weaker gave a right to the stronger party to disre- 
gard its stipulations as often as the observance of tlu^se was felt to be incon- 
venient. In defiance of one of the articles on which the Ameers had specially 
insisted, and in which they felt that tlieir strongest security against any attack 
on their independence lay, Lord Auckland h.ad addressed a despatch to the 
n^sident in Scinde, in which he coolly told him in eftect, that he had resolved 
to commit a breach of faith, and therefore, “while the present exigency lasts, 
you may apprise the Ameers that the article of the treaty with them, prohibit- 
ing the using of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores, must 
necessarily be suspended during the course of the operations undertaken for 
the permanent establishment of security to all those who are a party to the 
treaty.’’ Not satisfied with this arrogant violation of an obligation to which Li ui a»kU. 
the British government stood solemnly and publicly jdedged, he goes on to if 
giv;e^ a kind of insight into the arrogant and iniquitous course of policy which 
in? was prepared to pursue. It is hardly necessary, he says, "'to remind yon 
that in the important crisis at which we are arrived, we cannot permit our 
enemies to occupy the seat of power; the interests at stake are too great to 
admit of hesitation in our proceedings; and not only they Avho have shown a 
<lisposition to favour our adversaries, but they who display an unwillingness to 
aid us in the just and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must 
be di.splaccd, and give way to others on whose friendship and co-operation we * 
may be able implicitly to rely.” These menaces are evidently made under an 
impression that the Ameers were unfriendly, but up to this period at least no 
l>roof of hostility had been obtained, and the unfriendliness of their feelings 
must have been inferred from a consciousness of the xinjustifiable treatment to 
which they had been or were about to be subjected. The above language had been 
the guide of Colonel Pottinger with the Ameers of Hydeiabad, and Captain 
(now Sir Alexander) Burnes, was dealing in similar style with the Ameers of 
Khyrpoor. The invading army had fixed upon Bukkur, as the point at which 
the passage might be most conyenieiitly effected. When this resolution was 
taken, the sanction of the Ameers had neither been asked nor obtained. Sir 
Alexander Burnes, however, by the kind of blustering which he well knew 
liow to use when it seemed useful, and of which the governor-general had set a 
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A.D. 1839 . full exain|)le, had little difficulty in obtaining a consent to the route which had 
been selected. ** Scindian who, hoped to stop the"' approach of the British 
Tiireatening might^as Well sCek to daih up the Indus at Bukkur.” But though the 

-A^meers thus intiniidated gave way, they stipulated that the forts on either 
the Ameers bank of the ilver were to remain untouched. This was agreed to, and the 

ofSciude. -it . « . . i i 

British diplomatist immediately began to meditate a piece of Jesuitry. Bukkur 
stood on an island iri the bed of the river. Was it therefore covered by the 
stipulation, which only reserved entire possession of the forts on its banks? 
This was the question which Sir Alexander Burnes put to himself, but he was 
ashamed or disdained to avail hinffeelf of such a palpable quibble, while aware 
that a compulsory course was open. His object was to obtain the cession of 



P'^ORT c*F Hukkur. From Kennedy’s I’niniiaigii on the Indue. 


Forc^i Bukkur as the exclusive possession of the British during the war. Meer 

Uukkur. Roostum, the leading Ameer, ‘finding it hopeless to resist, allowed the cession to 

be entered in the treaty as a separate article, the knowledge of which he might 
in the meantime be able to conceal from the other Ameers. When the treaty 
was sent to him for final ratification, the separate article, to which he had 
shown the utmost repugnance, filled him anew with alarm. “ Bukkur, he said, 
‘"was the heart of his country, his honour was centred in keeping it; his family 
and children would have no confidence if it were given up.” He oflTered 
anotlier fort in its stead, or to give security that the British treasure and 
munitions would be protected. ' Resistance was unavailing, and the old man 
had no alternative but to attach his signature, ihe other chiefs looking on, and 
With difficulty restraining their indignation. Having made this sacrifice, by 
which he declared that he was irretrievably disgraced, Meer Roostum, surely 
more in irony than in earnest, asked what he could now do to prove the 
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sincerity of his friendship to the British government. Tlie answer, said the 
British diplomatist, was plain. It was "‘to give us orders, for supplies, and to 
place all the country, as far as lie could; at our command.’ - After such a trans- 
action, both parties must have been aware that though the name of friendship 
might be used, nothing but hostility could be meant, and that the rulers of 
Scinde would to a certainty avail themselves of the first favourable Opportunity 
of revenge. 

Notwithstanding this rankling enmity in the breast of tlie rulers of Upper 
Scinde, it was something to have gained the peaceable possession of a strong 
fort commanding the passage of the Indus and most conveniently situated for 
a depot; and therefore when the army resumed its march it was with prospects 
somewliat improved, because it could now calculate on obtaining a peaceful 
passage .across, the river, and thus escaping from what threatened at one time 
to be one of the serious difficulties of the c<ampaign. Continuing its route to 
the south-west at no great distance from the left bank of the river, the army 
arrived on the 14th of January at Subzulcote, the first j>lace lying imrnedi.atclj' 
beyond the Scinde frontier. Here intelligence was received, which seemed 
to necessitate an altei'ation in the movements which had been previously con- 
certed. Sir John Keane, who had arrived with his troops off the coast of 
Scinde in the end of November, 1838, had not been petmitted to land without 
some opposition. With difficulty he made his way to Tattah. He had brought 
no means of tr«ansport with liim, and the Ameers, on whose friendly aid he had 
ventured to calculate, were from feelings wiiich may be easily understood intent 
only on throwing obstructions in his w.ay. A seasonable though very limited 
supply of carriage from Cutch enabled him to make some progress, and he 
advanced up the left bank of the river to Jurruk, only twenty miles S.S.W. 
of Hyderabad. Here he was obliged to halt. The Ameers of Hyderabad 
head not yet consented to his passage through their territory, and the negotia- 
tions which had been commenced with that view were aiij^thing but promising. 
This Wcos a dilemma for which, though it certainly- might have been anticipated, 
no provision had been made, and the important point was to determine how 
the oversight was to be remedied. The Beng.al army had arrived at Roree, 
opposite to Bukkur, and Shah Shujah with his contingent had actually crossed 
the river and made his wa}’^ to Shikarpoor, where he had been joined by Mr. Mac- 
naghten and his suite. Both the Shah .and the envoy were bent on pushing 
onward, but Sir Henry Fane, who, with the intention of afterwards descending 
the Indus and embarking for England, was still accompanying the army as 
commander-in-chief, was decidedly of opinion that, in order to stimulate the 
decision of the Ameers and give relief to Sir John Keane, the greater part of 
the army, instead of crossing the river, should march down towards Hyderabad, 
under Sir Willoughby Cotton. This change was immediately executed, and the 
propriety of it seemed shortly afterwards confirmed by a message from Sir 
VoL. III. 240 
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John Keane requesting a troop of horse artillery, a detachment of cavalry, and 
a brigade of infantry. 

The ^dpwn ward movement was hailed with acclamation by the troops. The 
siege of Hyderabad, of the capture of which no doubt was entertained, would be 
a glorious episode in tlie campaign, while the enormous treasures which the 
Ameers were reputed to possess would give the captors something more 
substantial than glory, Mr. Macnaghten’s feelings were very different The 
movement on Hyderabad was characterized by him as ‘^a wild goose chase.” If 
Sir John Keane required aid it was reasonable to expect he would obtain it 
before Sir Willoughby Cotton could join him, as the reserve destined to be 
stationary in Scinde was on its way from Bombay. Meanwhile, the main 
business of the campaign was at a stand, and a whole season might be lost. 
The conseciuences were not to be foreseen. Entertaining these views, and fortified 
in them by a despatch from the governor-general, who declared it to be his first 
wish that the Bengal army should push forward with all possible expedition 
for Candahar, Mr. Macnaghten made a formal and emphatic requisition for such 
a force as would render it possible forthwith to prosecute the campaign in 
Afghanistan. “ I have already urged in the strongest terms your crossing over 
to this side of the river with your whole force. Of Sir John Keane’s army there 
can be no apprehension.” He concluded thus: — “ Dangerous as the experiment 
might be, it would, in my opinion, be infinitely better that he should let loose 
fifteen or twenty thousand of Runjeet Sings troops (who would march down 
upon Hyderabad in a very short time), than that the grand enteiprise of restor- 
ing Shah Shu jail to the throne^ of Cabool and Candahar should be postponed 
for an entire season. By such a’ postponement it might be frustrated alto- 
gether.” The collision which had thus become imminent between the civil and 

ft 

military authorities was happily saved without the necessity of either continu- 
ing the march upon Hyderabad, or adopting Mr. Macnaghten’s extraordinary 
substitute of letting loose 20,000 Sikhs. The Ameers of Hyderabad, thoroughly 
intimidated like those of Khyrpoor, followed their examyJe by yielding to the 
pressure brought to bear upon them. 

This pressure must have been extreme. According to the resident in Scinde, 
“a strong and universal impression” existed throughout the country ‘'as to our 
grasping policy,” and this impression was now fully confirmed, both by the 
arbitrary manner in which the obligations of existing treaties had been set 
aside, and by the pi’oposal that the Ameers should agree to receive a permanent 
subsidiary force. Nor was this all. The fourth article of the tripartite treaty 
was couched as follows: — Regarding Shikarpoor and the territory of Scinde 
lying on the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by whatever 
may be settled as right and proper, in conformity with the happy relations of 
ft-iendship subsisting between the British government and the Maharajah, 
through Captain Wade.” This treaty was concluded on the^26th of June, 1838, 
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and the nature of the mediation proposed was iiof ^dlowed to remaiii long in a.d. im . 
doubt, for on the 26th of J uly the political secjret^y to goyeijiment, in a long 
letter to the resident, inclosing a copy of tko tripartite treaty and other docu- Uiyuut 
inents, to enable him to make the Ameem fully and fairly acquainted with of the 
the motives and intentions of the British government/" tells "him that ‘‘the 
governor-general has not yet determined the amount which thaAfneers may be 
fairly called upon to pay,"’ but that “ the minimum may fairly be taken at 
twenty lacs of inpees"" (£200,000). His lordship, he adds, will endeavour to 
prevail on Shah Shujah to reduce bis claim on the Ameers to “a reasonable 
amount,” and trusts that the resident “will have no difficulty in convincing 
them of the magnitude of the benefits, from securing the undisturbed possession 
of the territories they now hold, and obtaining immunity for all future claims 
on this account by a moderate pecuniary sacrifice.” In replying to this 
despatch, the resident expressed “considerable doubts as to their (the Ameers) 
acceding to the pecuniary proposals, or rendering other assistance.” “ I do 
not think,’" he says, “that the remote advantage (for such they will consider 
it), of being relieved from the future claims of the King of Cabopl, will have 
any (or at least it will be very little) weight with these short-sighted and 
suspicious chiefs.” “ Many besides the Scindees will believe at tlie outset that 
we are making a mere use of Shah Sliujah"s name,” and therefore, as we are 
about to make a proposal whicli will strengthen the existing impression of “our 
grasping policy,” and to “revive a claim to tribute which has long been esteemed 
obsolete,"" he intimates his intention “to request the governor of Bombay to 
take early steps to prepare a force for eventual service in Scinde.” 

The nature of the favour which Shah Shujali proposed to confer upon the Money ex- 
Ameers, and the use which he intended to make of the money he expected them, 
tliera to pay in return, ^fi^ere expounded in the IGth article of the tripartite 
treaty, by which Shah Shujah agreed “to relinquish for himself, his heirs and 
successors, all claims of supremacy and arrears of tribute over the country now 
held by the Ameers of Scinde (which will continue to belong to the Ameers and 
their successors in perpetuity), on condition of payment to him by the Ameers 
of such a sum as may be determined under the mediation of the British 
government, fifteen lacs of rupees of such payment being made over by him to 
Maharajah Runjeet Sing.” The wily Lahore prince had thus made sure of the 
lion’s share of the money about to be extorted by British mediation and the 
revival of an obsolete claim. The determination of the Ameers not to be thus 
fleeced for the enriching of a sovereign from whom they ha:d received nothing 
but injuries, threatened to disarrange the whole of the governor-generars plans, 
and therefore, after some declamation on. “ the deep duplicity displayed by the 
principal Ameer” in secretly communicating with the King of Persia on “the 
distracted state of the government of Scinde,” and on “the feelings of unwar- 
rantable enmity jtnd jealousy with which, notwithstanding the recent measures 
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A.D. 1838. by which their authority was preserved from impending destruction, we appear 
to be regarded some of the chiefs of that country/’ he intimates to the resi- 

uujiwt dent that he is prepared to go much further than he had proposed, and instead 

treattoout i i. ir » 

oftho of trusting to the moral effect of a demonstration, he considers it ‘‘essential to 
sciude. the cause in which we have embarked, and no more than what is due to a just 
regard for our own interests, that a British force of not less than 5000 men 
should advance with the least practicable delay for the occupation of Shikar- 
poor, or such parts of Scinde as may be deemed most eligible for facilitating 
our operations beyond the Indus, and for giving full effect to the provisions of 
the tripartite treaty/’ 

Statements The resident, subsequent to the date of this despatch, had made a discovery 
writiBh which ought to have set the pecuniary question at rest. In a letter, dated 

° ' October 9, 1838, he says: “The question of a money payment by the Ameers of 

Scinde to Shah Shujah-ul-Moolk, is in my humble opinion rendered very 
puzzling, by two releases written in korans, and signed and sealed by his 
majesty, which they have produced. Their argument now is that they are sure 
the Governor-general of India does not intend to make them pay again for 
what they have already bought and obtained in the most binding form a 
receipt in full. I have procured copies of the releases, and will give them my 
early attention.” After this statement, he proceeds, now very unnecessarily, 
one would think, if doulde pa3mient was not to be insisted on, to discuss “the 
ability of the Ameers of Hyderabad to pay,” and gives his decided opinion that 
thej^ “cannot be so rich as they have been reported.” In a subsequent letter, 
after he had subjected the releases to a critical examination, he writes: “The 
one given to the late Moorad Ali Khan is drawn up with great skill and caution, 
and left the question of tribute, at least, exactly on the previo\is footing. That 
granted to the present Ameers is stronger; as will be observed, it contains a 
formal renunciation in behalf of the king, of any sort of claim or pretensions in 
' Scinde and Shikarpoor, and their dependencies; and promises that none shall 
be made. How this is to be got over, I do not myself see, but I submit the 
documents with every deference for the consideration and decision of the Gov- 
Rupiy of the emof-gcneral of India.” The reply of the governor-general is curious. He 
general. was actiug as a mediator between ihe Ameers and Shah Shujah, and had pledged 
himself to reduce the demands of the latter to a reasonable amount, and yet 
when releases are produced, showing that the alleged debt has been wholly 
paid and discharged, he refrains “from recording any opinion” relative to them, 
and writes as follows: “Admitting the documents produced to be genuine, and 
that they imply a relinquishment of all claim to tribute, they would hardly 
appear to be applicable to present circumstances, and it is not conceivable that 
his paaj<5sty should have foregone so valuable a claim without some equivalent, 
or that some counterpart agreement should not have been taken, the nonfulfil- 
ment of the terms of which may have rendered null and void his majestj^’s 
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engagements. Whatever may be the real facts of the case, the question is one a.d. im. 
which concerns the contracting parties.” He afterwards gives it as his opinion 
‘'that it is not incumbent on the British government to enter into any formal 
investigation of the plea adduced by the Ameers.” In other words, while pro- Aiweenaof 
fessing to act as umpire between two parties, he does all he can to enforce the 
claim of the one, and refuses to look at the documents produced by the other 
to show that the claim was groundless. The whole proceeding is in fact dis- 
graceful. Runjeet Sing has been bribed into a treaty by the promise of a large 
sum of money; Shah Shujah, besides having engaged to furnish the sum, 
needs in addition to it a large sum for his o^n purposes ; and the governor- 
general allows himself to become the instrument of extorting both sums from 
a third party, who is under no obligations to pay it, and whom the British 
governiilent was specially pledged to protect against all injustice. Such being 
the manner in which advantage was taken of the supposed weakness of the 
Ameers to extort money from them, it is easy to understand how suspicious 
they were of every proposal made to them, and how they had recourse to all 
possible forms of finesse and tergiversation, in order to evade the conclusion of 
a treaty which they regarded as equivalent to a renunciation of their inde- 
pendence. Ultimately, however, after their capital was threatened by the 
advance of Sir John Keane from the south, and Sir Willoughby Cotton from the 
north, the)’' saw the necessity of yielding with as good a grace as possible, and 
signed a treaty conceding everything tliat had been asked of them. 

The terms and the advantages secured by the treaty are thus summed uj) Treat? with 
by tlie governor* general in a letter to the secret committee : — " I may be per- 
mitted to offer my congratulations to you upon this timely settlement of our 
relations with Scinde, by which our political and military ascendency in that 
province is now finally declared and confirmed. The main provisions of the 
proposed engagements are that the confederacy of the Ameers is virtually dis- 
solved, each chief being upheld in his own possessions, and bound to refer his 
differences with the other chiefs to our arbitration ; that Scinde is placed formally 
under British protection, and brought within the circle of our Indian relations; 
that a British force is to be fixed in Lower Scinde at Tattah, or such other point 
westward of the Indus as the British government may determine — a sum of 
three lacs of rupees per annum, in aid of the cost of this force, being paid in 
equal proportions by the three Ameers, Meer Noor Mahomed Khan, Meer 
Nusseer Mahomed Khan, and Mea Meer Mahomed Khan; and that the naviga- 
tion of the Indus, from the sea to the most northern part of the Scinde territory, is 
rendered free of all toll. These are objects of high undoubted value, and especially 
so when acquired without bloodshed, as the first advance towards that consoli- 
dation of our influence, and extension of the general benefits of commerce 
throughout Afghanistan, which form the great end of our designs. It cannot 
be doubted that the complete submission of the Ameers will go far towards . 
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diffusing in all quarters an impression of the futility of resistance to our arms. 
The command of the navigation of the Indus, up to the neighbourhood of the 
junction of the five riverfei, will, by means qf steam vessels, add incalculably to 
the value of our frontier; and the, free transit of its "waters^ -at ^a time when a 
considerable demand for merchandise of many binds will be crieated by the mere 
onward movement of oiir forces, will give a spur to enterprise by this route, 
from which it may be hoped that permanent advantages will be derived.’" 
These are undoubtedly great advantages, but it is deeply to be regretted that 
when the governor-general congratulated the secret committee that they had 
been acquired without bloodshed,” he was not able to add that they had been 
acquired honourably, without fraud, extortion, and intimidation. 

The treaty having been signed by the Ameers on the 5th of February, 1839, 
there was no longer any occasion for the downward movement on Hyderabad, 
nor any obstruction to the advance of the Bombay force. The Bengal army 
accordingly having crossed the Indus at Bukkur, reached Shikarpoor on tlie 
20th of February, and on the same day, the Bombay force continuing its march 
along the right bank of the Indus, arrived at Sehwan, situated on the Arrul, 
about four miles above its junction with the Indus. On the following day Sir 
Henry Fane, who had now quitted the army and was hastening down the river 
to embark for England, arrived, with his fleet of boats, at the point of junction, 
and after an interview with Sir John Keane, continued his voyage. At 
Shikarpoor the plan of giving the lead to Shah Shujah’s force was abandoned, 
and Sir Willoughby Cotton, leaving the 2d brigade behind, started at the head 
of the other two, on the 23d, afta: a halt of only three days, in the direction of 
Dadur, situated N.N.W., at the entrance to the celebrated Bolan Pass. The 
real difficulties of the march had now commenced. Tlie route Is^y through a 
country whjch was almost desei’t, and the effect of excessive fatigue and dele- 
terious forage on the carriage cattle became daily more and more manifest. 
Even the road between the Indus and Shikarpoor had been literally strewn with 
dead and dying camels. What might now be expected when, in addition to 
other physical difficulties, a want of water began to be experienced? The roads 
which liad been previously cut were tolerably good, but nothing could be more 
desolate than the tracts through which they led. The soil, if such it could be 
called, was merely a hard sand impregnated with salt, which crackled beneath 
the horses’ feet, and where a few stunted thorny shrubs were almost the only 
signs of vegetable life. '‘From Rojhan,” says Havelock, “to the town and 
mud-forts of Burshoree, extends an unbroken level of twenty-seven miles of 
sandy desert, in which there is not only neither well, spring, stream, nor puddle, 
but not a tree, and scarcely a bush, an herb, or a blade of grass.” Over this 
dead monotonous flat, where delay was impossible, the anny hastened as 
rapidly as it could, and at Burshoree, where numerous wells had been pre- 
viously dug, obtained some refreshment, though the water still scantily supplied 
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was^ of very indifferent qnaUty/ Head-quarters were fixed at Bhaj on the 6th of a.d. mg , 
March. Here, water being found in abundance, and grain in sufficient quantities 
to supply immediate^ waAts, the remainder of the march to Dadur^ where the 
Cutch Gundaya deseit temiinates, was accomplished with comparatively little 
difficuRyi though "with every step in 
advance the number^ boldness, and 
dexterity of the marauders seemed to 
increase. Exactly three months had 
elapsed since the army moved from 
Ferozepoor. While the Bengal army 
had been thus advancing, Sir John 
Keane was toiling up the right bank 
of tlie Indus, much obstructed by the 
nature of the ground, but suffering 
little from insufficient supplies, as a 
fleet of boats was accompanying him. 

Ori the 4th of March he reached Lack- 
hana, while his boats advanced as far 
as Roree. As part of the Bengal force 
was still stationed here, Sir John 
Keane proceeded formally to assume 
tlie command of the army of the Indus. 

Some new arrangements were at the 
same time made. The infantry formed 
two divisions — a Bengal and a Bom- 
bay, the former consisting of three 
brigades, denominated 1st, 2d, and 4th, commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton ; Military ar- 

^ rang6meiits. 

and the latter, consisting of two brigades, a 1st and 2d, commanded by Major- 
general Wellshire. The cavalry, formed into two brigades, designated by their 
presidencies, were commanded by Brigadiers Arnot and Scott. The command " 
of the whole artillery was given to Brigadier Stevenson. 

On the 14th of March, the leading column, consisting of t)ie horse artilleiy, the 
2d light cavalry, H.M. 13th light infantry, and the 48th native infantry, started 
from Hadur, and passed onwards to penetmte into the Bolan Pass, which gives The Boian 
the only practicable entrance into Afghanistan froni the south-east. It is a 
deep continuous ravine about fifty-five miles in length, intersecting the Bra- 
huick Mountains, part of the range which, breaking off nearly at right angles 
from the Hindoo Koh, stretches; under different names, from noitli to south 
with little interruption, through nearly ten degrees of latitude. The pass is 
traversed by a river of tlie same name, the channel of which, covered v^ith 
boulders and rounded pebbles, is the only road. On both sides, the mountains, 
which at their greatest elevation are nearly 5700 feet above the level of the 
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A D. 1839. sea, alternately close and recede, sometimes leaving gaps of considerable width, 
but more frequently approaching within 400 to 600 yards, and presenting 
Description abrupt precipices of conglomerate of a dull and uniform brown colour, ''as 
Rim* repulsive in appearance,” says Outram, "as tliey are barren in reality/’ In 
some places the river is hemmed in between perpendicular rocks, which leave 
it a channel of sixty to eighty feet wide. This during the rainy season it com- 
pletely fills, so that an army caught in it would inevitably perish. Nor is this 
tlie only danger to be apprehended in these narrow gorges. The mountaineers, 
concealing themselves within the caves on each side, lie in wait for plunder, 
and seizing the fit opportunity, rush forth and make an easy prey of their 
helpless victims in the channel below. Such was the pass through which the 
British army was now to penetrate. To smooth the way, money had been 
distributed with a liberal hand among the mountaineers, but little confidence 
could be placed in their pacific professions, and it was at all events to be appre- 
hended that the Barukzye chiefs,’ now threatened with extinction, would, with- 
out waiting to be attacked, liasten to meet the invaders, when the vcrj^ nature of 
tlie ground would almost to a certainty secure them the victory. Strange to 
u iB sue- say, though marauders were numerous, no hostile force appeared, and the army, 

CBBHflllly ^ 

threadeil by which had entered the pass on the 1 6th of March, finally emerged on the 24th 
army. iuto the vallcy of Shawl, without an encounter. Three days afterwards it 
encamped in tlie immediate vicinity of Kwettali or Quettah, the capital of the 
district, and one of the dependencies of Mehrab Khan, the Beloochee ruler of 
the province of Khelat. His alleged failure to fulfil the conditions of a treaty 
made with liim by Sir Alexander Burnes afterwards brought down the ven- 
geance of the British government upon him, and cost him his life; but it is 
difficult to believe tliat if he had been as treacherous and hostile as he was said 
to be, he would not have manifested it when he might have caught our army 
among the entanglements of the Bolan Pass. 


Sir Willoughby Cotton, now under the command of Sir John Keane, had 
been ordered to halt at Quettah. This seems a simple operation, but was, under 
the circumstances, one of serious difficulty. On leaving Dadur, his supplies 
were adequate to not more than a month’s consumption. Half of that period 
had already elapsed, and the calculation now was, that were the march continu- 
ous and unopposed, only a few days’ supplies would remain in store when Can- 
dahar should be reached. How much then must the threatened starvation be 
increased by the halt which had been ordered? Under these circumstances 
the only expedient that could be devised was to diminish consumption. 
"Accordingly,” says Havelock, "from the 28th of March, the loaf of the 
European soldiers was diminished in weight, the native troops received only 
half, instead of a full seer of ottah per diem,^ and the camp-followers, who had 


* Fox illustration of a Barukzye, see p. 372 

^ The Beer weighs 2 lbs. ; ottah is wheaten flour prepared in a particular way. 
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hitherto found it difficult to subsist on half a seer, were of necessity reduced to 
the famine allowance of a quarter of a seer.” Some prospect of relief was 
obtained from the treaty which Sir Alexander Burnes had just concluded with 
the Khan of Khelat, who, in return for a guarantee of his real independence by 
the British government, had agreed to yield a nominal allegiance to Shah 
Shujah, and to furnish supplies of grain and camels. These supplies were never 
given, and there was reason to suspect that the khan was craftily endeavouring 
to keep the ])eace with both sides, until he could see clearly which of the two 
was to win. At the same time he made no secret of his opinion. Shah 
Shujah '‘ought,” he said, "to have trusted to the Afghans to restore him; 
whereas he is essaying to deluge the land with Hindoostanees, an insult whidi 
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liis own people will never forgive him. This will never do. You English may 
keep him by main force for a time on the musnud, but as soon as you leave the 
kingdom, your Shah Shujali will be driven beyond its frontier. He will never 
be able to resist the storm of national and religious animosity which is already 
raised against him in the breasts of the Afghans.” It is rather curious that 
while Mehrab Khan, who was doubtless well informed on the subject, was thus 
declaring the unpopularity of the sovereign who was about to be imposed on 
Afghanistan, he was himself giving utterance to language which proves that 
the hatred was mutual. Mr. Mactiagliten, in a letter to the governor-general, 
speaking of Shah Shujah, says, "His opinion of the Afghans as a nation is, 1 
regret to say, very low. He declares that they are a pack of dogs, one and all, 
and as for the Barukzyes, it is utterly impossible that he can ever place the 
slightest confidence in any one of that accursed race. We must try and bring 
him gradually round to entertain a more favourable opinion of his subjects.” 
There was thus a double hatred to be overcome. Where, then, was the attach- 
ment so loudly boasted in the Simla manifesto, and in which even yet both the 
governor-general and the envoy professed to have implicit faith? 
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A D. 1839 . Sir John Keane, made aware of the necessity of an immediate advance, was 
hastening forward with an escort to take the personal command, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Quettah on the 6th of April. The new arrangement, pre- 
in Afghan viously made, now took effect, and the two divisions of the army of the Indus, 
expedition. Bengal and the Bombay, were placed under the immediate command 
respectively of Sir Willoughby Cotton and General Wellshire. The latter 
appointment produced some dissatisfaction. General Nott, who was an older 
major-general than General Wellshire, thought that he himself, as well as the 
Company's service, was slighted by the preference given to his junior, appar- 
ently, as he alleged, for no better reason than because he was a queen's officer, 
and remonstrated in as strong terms as the etiquette of the service would allow. 
It was in vain. The commander-in-chief adhered to his arrangement, and 
Nott, after he had even gone the length of tendering his resignation, quitted 
the divisional command which he had held under Sir Willoughby Cotton, to 
resume the command of the 2d Bengal brigade, with the additional mortifica- 
tion of knowing that it was to be left behind in garrison at Quettah, and con- 
sequently precluded from an active share in the coming struggle. 

Halt Jit. As the halt at Quettah had consumed eleven days, no time was to be lost, 

Quettah. army again started the very next morning after Sir John Keanes 

arrival. It was now generally reported that the Candahar chiefs, after long 
and unaccountable delays, were at last mustering for the encounter. The very 
locality was named — the Kojuk Pass, almost as difficult as that of the Bolan. 
It proved a false alarm; and the next rumour was that Kohan Dil Khan, 
the princijial chief of Candahar, while reserving the main body of his troops 
for the defence of his capital, had detached a large body of men, under two 
chiefs, on a secret expedition. One of the chiefs said to have been thus detached 
was Hajee Khan Kakiu’, and certainly, in so far as he w*as concerned, the rumour 
was soon falsified, for early on the morning of the 20th April that chief entered 
the British camp, at the head of about a hundred horsemen, and tendered his 
submission to the Shah. This was only one of a series of treacheries of which 
he had been guilty, and his new friends were destined to learn that it was not 
his last. His present defection, however, which it appears had been purchased 
by a bribe of 10,000 rupees (£1000), was important, and produced so much 
consternation among the Barukzye cliiefs, who knew not how many others 
might have sold, or Avere prepared to sell themselves, that they abandoned 
Occupation all idea of defence, and prepared for flight. As soon as this was understood, 

of Candahar. 

Shah Slmjah, who had been lagging in the rear, was again placed with his 
contingent in the van, and was thus enabled, in name at least, to reach Candahar 
at the head of his oVn troops. He made his entrance on the 25th of April, not 
oilly unopposed, but with some appearance of welcome, the sincerity of which, 
however, was very problematical. It is said indeed not to have been volun- 
teered, but bought by a lavish distribution of money from the Calcutta treasury. 
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Tliis was a resource in which the envoy appears to have had unbounded confid- 
ence, but Havelock doubtless takes a wiser view when, contrasting the results 
of success obtained by arms and by mercenary means, he says that “one hour” 
of the former “outweighs the results of months of intrigue and negotiation,” and 
that “the clash of steel for a few short moments will ever gain for the British, 
in the diffusion tliroughout Asia of an opinion of their strength, a greater 
advantage tlian all the gold in their coffers can purchase.” The opposite views 
thus taken may account for the very different imi)ressioiis produced by the 
Shah’s reception. The envoy’s account is, “We have, I think, been most 
fortunate every way. The Shah made a grand public entry into tlie cit}^ this 
morning, and was received with feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” 



Wntuanok to the Kujuk Pass from Parush. — From Atkinaoii’s Skctuhes in Afglmnistan. 


Ifjivelock speaking, not of the entrance into Oandahar, but of a grand ceremony 
nf j)ublic recognition whidi took place on the 8th of May, in the plains lying 
immediately to the north of it, says: “Unless I have been deceived, all the 
national enthusiasm of the scene was entirely confined to his majesty’s imme- 
diate retainers; the people of Oandahar ai-e said to have viewed the whole affair 
with the most mortifying indifference. Few of them quitted the city to be 
present in the plains, and it was remarked with justice that the passage in the 
diplomatic programme, which prescribed a place behind the throne for ‘the 
pojmlace, restrained by the Shah’s troops,’ was very superfluous.” Subsequent 
events go far to prove that Havelock’s impression is the more correct, but it is 
lair to add that he was not personally present, and that many of those who 
were present participated in the envoy’s delusion. 

On the ith of May, by the arrival of the Bombay division, the whole forces 
of the army of the Indus, with the exception of those left behind in garrison or 
lor observation at Bukkur, Shikarpoor, Dadur, Sukkar, and Quettah, were 
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encamped under the walls of Candaliar. The pleasantness of relaxing after 
the fatigues of a most difficult and disastrous march, and the round of cere- 
monies and parades kept up for the purpose of enabling Shah Shujah to feel him- 
self, as he expressed it, “to be a king indeed,” appear for a time to have banished 
all thought of military oj)erations, and not till the 12th of May, more than a 
fortnight after the ai*rival at Candaliar, was it deemed necessary to look after 
its fugitive Barukzj^^e chiefs. Brigadier Sale was then despatched in j^ursnit, 
at tlie head of a large body of troops composiid mainly of the Shah’s contingent, 
witli a s})rinkling of Europeans. It was obviously too late, and the only result 
w as to learn that had more despatch been used it would have been crowmed 
with success, since the chiefs with their families had been detained eight da} s 
on tlie left bank of tlie Helmiind, unable to cross it, and in daily fear of being 
overtaken. Sale returned from his fruitless expedition on the 28th, the same 
day on wdiich a striking exeinjilification Avas given of the lawless state of the 
country and the sanguinary spirit of its j)eople. Several parties of officers ha<l 
gone out to enjoy a day’s tisbing in the Urgliundab. All of them breaking up 
in gootl time returned in safety, except Lieutenants Inverarity and Wilmef, who 
lingered on the bank till after sunset. The appearance of armed men, sup- 
j)osed to belong to ]>redato7y gangs in the vicinity, ought to have jiut them 
on their guard, but with sijigular iniprudciice they had S(‘nt off their horses: 
with their servants, and were not even armed. .Pi*ocet‘di ng home in the clear 
moon-light, Lieutenailt Inverarity, who was considei’ably in advance of his 
c(>mj>anion, was suddenl}' assailed in a defile by armed men, cut down and sav- 
agely mutilated. Lieutenant Wiliner, totally unconscious of what had ha]>pencd, 
had no sooner I'caclied the scene of the atrocity, than he Avas in like manner 
a ttacked, but ha ppily by parrying the first blo>vs Avith his Aval king-stick was 
able to flee and reach a dc‘tachnient of the Shah’s infan ti}'. An armed party 
sent to the spot found Lieutenant IiiA-erarity still aliA^e, but so dreadfully 
mangled that he almost immediately expired. Shah Shujali, on being informed 
of tlie atrocity, stroiigly e^^jiressed his abhorrence of it, and his determination to 
search out and punish tlie jierjietrators ; at the same time, blaming the im- 
})rudence Avhicli gave them the ^)])])oitunity of committing it, he show^ed wdiat 
he thougiit of his iieAV subjects by repeatedly exclaiming to the English 
officers around him, “OI gentlemen, you must be moni cautious here: remem- 
ber you ai*e not now in Hindoostan.” 

On the 27th of June, the day on which Rurijeet Sing breathed his last, the 
army moA’ed from Candaliar, leaAung garrisons there and at Cirishk, a fort 
immediately beyond the Helmund, which Brigadier Sale had captured on his 
expedition. The guns and mortars of the siege train, after being dragged A\dth 
almost incredible difficulty through the Bolan and Kojuk passes, were also left 
behind. As yet there had been no occasion to use them, and it seems to have 
been hence inferred that they might in future be dispensed with. This was 
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rather an extraordinary inference, seeing that the fortress of Ghuznec, deemed a.d. isso. 
by the Afghans to be impregnable, lay in the very line of march, and must be 
captured previous to the advance on Cabool. It was hoped, however, tliat it Amvai 
would be abandoned like Candahar, or that its defences would prove far weaker chiunoe. 
than Afghan exaggeration represented. When it was reached, on the 21st of 
J uly, the appearance and the means of resistance were at once seen to be for- 
midable. Glmznee stood at the extremity of a range of hills whicli, sloping 
u])wai"ds, seemed to form the background to its fortifications. These cannot be 
l)etter described than in the words of Captain Thomson, the chief engineer: — 

‘When we came before it, on the morning of the 21st of July, wc were very 
much surprised to fii^d a high rami)arti^in good repair, built on a scar[)ed mound 
jxbout thirtj'-five feet high, flanked by nnmeious towers, and surrounded by a 



'l'"Mr- ‘>i' Iti NMKi.r SiN’c, :i\ Fiuin Skctelito in tlio I'nnjnh u 

faisse hraie and a wet ditch. The irreuiilar fmine*oi’ the enceinte gave a good itHfomiid- 
flanking fire, whilst tlie height of the eitadi*! covered the intciior from the com- anec. 
inanding fire of the hills to the north, rendering it nugatory. In addition to this, 
the towers at the angles had been enlaiged ; screen walls had been built befon^ 
the gates; the ditcU^cleared out and filled with Avatcr (stated to he unfordablc), 
and an outwork built on the I'igbt bank of the river so as to c(»niniand the bed of 
it.” A nearer view having beei^ obtained by clearing out some gardens in front, 
which the enemy had occupied, he ubseiwes, “This was not at all satisfactory; 
tlie works were evidently much stronger than we had been led to anticipate 
and such as our army could not venture to attack in a regulai' manner with the 
means at our disposal. We had no Ixiiteriny train, and to attack Ghuziiee 
in form a larger train would be required than the enemy ever possessed. 

The great height of the parapet {ibove the plain (sixt}" or seventy feet), witlrthe 
wet ditch, were insurmountable obstacles to an attack merely by mining or 
escalading.” 
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The British army, brought thus recklessly in front of a fortress of a for- 
midable character, and to the strength of which, according to Sir John Keane s 
official account, the Afghans had for the last thirty years been yearly adding, 
had evidently a very gloomy prospect before it. Without regular means of 
taking the place, it must yet either capture it or commence a disastrous 
retreat. The garrison was 3500 strong, a large reinforcement from Cabool was 
expected, and the Ghiljies, through whose rugged territory, studded with 
mountain forts, the retreat must have been conducted, were, so far from cordi- 
ally welcoming Shah Shujah, disposed, like not a few of their countrymen, to 
take the first opportunity of convincing the invaders how much both he and 
they were detested by them. Most fortunately the engineers, on closely exam- 
ining the works, in order to ascertain wliether some irregular mode of attack 
might not be ado 2 )ted, discovered what seemed to be a tangible point in the 
Cabool gateway. “The road up to the gate was clear; the bridge over the ditch 
was unbroken ; there were good positions for the artillery within 350 yards of 
the walls on both sides of the road, and we had information that the gateway 
w*as not built uj), a reinforcement from Cabool being expected.” What a num- 
ber of coincidences which the besiegers could not have anticipated, and the 
existence of which must be attributed solely to their good fortune — a clear road, 
an unbroken bridge, and out of many gates a single one not Imilt up ! On 
this discovery, the engineers reported to the conimander-in-ehief “ that if he 
decided on the immediate attack of Ghuznec, the only feasible mode of attack, 
and the c)idy one which held out a j)rospect of success, was a dash at the Cabool 
gatewaj^ blowing the gate open by bags of powder.” Sir John Keane, thus 
instructed, could not hesitate. He had in fact brought his army into a position 
where there was no choice, and in resolving to burst open the gate, he did not 
so much exercise his judgment as yield to necessity. 

The resolution being formed, no time was lost in making the necessary 
preparations. As the Cabool gate was on the north-east side of the fort, the 
troops moved in two columns, and took uji a position so as to command both 
the gate and the road to Cabool. The latter object bad become important in 
consequence of a confident statement that Dost Mahomed in person was march- 
ing at the head of a considerable force to attempt the relief of Ghuznee. The 
orders for the attack were issued on the 22d of July, and were mainly as follows: 
“At twelve o'clock P.M., tlie artillery will commence moving toward the fort, 
and the batteries will follow each other in succession, at the discretion of the 
brigadier oommanding. The guns must be placed in the most favourable posi- 
tions, with the right above the village on the hill north-east of the fortress, and 
their left amongst the gardens on the Cabool road. They must all be in posi- 
tion, before daylight.”’ “The storming party will be under command of Briga- 
dier.Sale, C.B., and vfill be composed as follow.s — viz. the advance to consist of 
^helight companies of B[.M.’s 2d and 1 7th regiments ; of the (47th) European 
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regiment, and of a flank company 1 3th light infantry, under the command of A.n. isso. 
Lieutenant-colonel Dennie, C.B.’' ^‘The main column will consist of H.M. s 2d 
regiment of foot ; of the (47th) European regiment, with the remainder of H.M.'s Awauit of 
1 3th light infantry formed as skirmishers on the flanks ; the latter will push lisoived on. 
into the fort with the rear of the main column. H.M/s 17th regiment will be 
formed in support , and will follow the storming party into the works.” ‘^The 
whole must quit their respective encampments in columns of companies at quarter 
distance, right in front, so as to insure their arrival at the place appointed for 
the rendezvous by two o’clock A M.” “At half-past twelve o'clock the companies 
of the 13th light infantry, intended to act as skirmishers, will move up to cover 
in front of the gateway, and be ready to keep down any fire on the party of 
engineers who proceed to blow it open; this last party will move up to the 
gateway before daybreak, followed slowly, and at some distance, by the assault- 
ing column. On the chief engineer finding the opening practicable he will 
liave the advance sounded for the column to push on ; when the head of the 
column has passed the gateway, a signal must be made for the artillery to 
turn their fire from the walls of the town on the citadel.” “At twelve o’clock 
P.M., throe companies of native infantry (48th) will quit camp, and move round 
the gardens on the south of the town, where they will establish themselves, 
and about three A M. open a fire upon the place for the purpose of divstractiiig 
the attentiojj of the garrison.” The infantry of the division, not warned for 
duty, was to be formed as a reserve. These orders, which were to be con- 
sidered strictly “confidential for this night,’' were to be communicated to tlie 
troops only in such portions “as might be absolutely necessary to secure com- 
])liance with their various provisions.” 

The explosion party, on whom, in the first instance, everything depended, ohwzneo 

. ./ax Btm-nied. 

consisted of Captain Peat of the Bombay, and Lieutenants Durand and Macleod 
of the Bengal army, three sergeants and eighteen sappers, carrying 300 lbs. of 
powder in twelve sand-bags, with a hose seventy-two feet long. Headed by 
Lieutenant Durand the party moved steadily on, laid the hose, fired the train, 
and in less than two minutes gained tolerable cover. The explosion did its 
work effectually, and Dennie, at the head of his stomiers, pushed forward to 
the gap which it had made. As the garrison, having no idea of the kind of 
attack intended, were taken completely by surprise, access was gained without 
much difficulty, and announced to the camp without by three loud cheers.^ 

While Sale was hastening up with the main coluinn he was arrested by the 
information of one of the officers of engineers, who, confused and shattered by 
the explosio^gt, against which, in his eagerness to witness the effect, Jic had not 
sufficiently sheltered himself, told* him that the-*falling masses of stone and 
timber had so choked up the gateway that the storming party had been unable 
to enter. Crediting this information the brigadier sounded the retreat, and a 
halt took place which well nigh proved fatal. The garrison, when once aware- 
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•A.D. 1880 . of the real point of attack, rushed down to the gate, and Dennie and his party 
must soon have been overpowered had not the bugle, still sounding the adva'n^.e, 
venoniii ahd the statement of another engineer convinced Sale that his first informant 
of Brigadier Was tnistaken.* "'Forward!” therefore, was the order again given, and a 
desperate struggle took place among the ruins of the gateway. Sale himself 
made an almost .miraculous escape, wliich we must permit Havelock to narrate. 
"'One of their number (the garrison) rushing over the fallen timbers, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with his sharp shansheer (sabre). 
The Afghan repeated his blow as his opponent was falling; but the pummel, 
not the edge of his sword this time took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and Briton and Afghan rolled 
together among the fractured timbers. Thus situated, the first care of the 
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bligadier was to master the weapon of his adversary. He snatched at it, but 
one of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant blade. He quickly withdrew 
his wounded hand and adroitly replaced it over that of las adversary, so as to 
keep fast the hilt of his shansheer. But he had an active and powerful oppon- 
ent, and was himself faint from tlie loss of blood. Captain Kershaw of the 13th, 
aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened, in the melee, to approach the 
scene of conflict ; the wounded leader recognized him and called to him for aid. 
Kershaw passed his drawn sabre through the body of the Afghan ; but still the 
desperado continued to struggle with frantic violence. At length, in the fierce 
grapple, the brigadier for a moment got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon 
of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with his right a cn||^||pm his own 
sabre which cleft his skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The Mahometan 
shouted Ullah! (O God!) and never moved or spoke again.” 

As soon as an entrance was secured there could be no doubt as to the ulti- 
^mate capture, but the fight was manfully maintained by the Afghans till 
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more than 500 of their number had fallen sword in hand. Many iiaore 'vfr^ere 
cut down without the walls in attempting iio escape. Among the 1-600 prisoners ^ 

taken, was the governor Hyder Khan, a brother of Dost Mahomed. In the 
hope of a protracted defence the place had been provided ^with immense stores 
of grain and flour. These, together with a large number of horses* And Birins,: 
and a considerable sum in money, formed a very valuable booty. 

The capture of Ghuznee, though good fortune had certainly a large share in ^ 

achieving it, was most honourable to the British arms, not only on account of the captors 
tlie valour and prowess displayed, but also of the moderation with which victory 
was used. Quarter was never asked in vain, and not a single female was out- 
raged. This fact, so rare under similar circumstances, well deserves special 
record, both for its own sake, and for the important lesson which it teaches. 

No spirit rations had been served out to the solders during the preceding fort- 
night. On this Havelock remarks: “No candid man of any military experi- 
ence will deny that the character of the scene in tlie fortress and the citadel 
would have been far different, if individual soldiers had entered the towii 
primed Avith airack, or if spirituous liquors had been discovered in tlie Afghan 
depots.” In proportion to the exultation of the British was the constei-nation 
produced among the followers of Dost Mahomed. His son Afzul Khan, who' 
had been hovering in the vicinity with a large force, with which he hoped to 
fall upon the besiegex's when baffled, dispirited, and exhausted by a protracted 
defence, took flight the moment he heard that Ghuznee had fallen, leaving his> 
elephants and camp equipage beliind hin\- His father was so enraged that he 
refused to receive him, and loudly professed his determination to maintain the Mahomed.’ 
struggle to the last. In this, however, he was not serious. His desperate 
position was manifest. In the early part of the campaign, supposing that tlie 
main attack would be made in concert with the Sikhs by the Khyber Pass, he 
had despatched his favOurite son Akbar Khan in that direction, with the larger 
part of his forces, and Rad been obliged to recall him when made aware of the 
real quarter from which the greatest ^j^anger was to be ajAprehended. The 
Khyber Pass thus left unguai’ded xnade it compai’atively easy for Colonel Wade 
to advance through it, with the force of which Prince Timour, Shah Shujah’s 
son, was nominal commander. Cabool was tlius about to be attacked from two 
opposite directions, and it was vain to hope that any effectual resistance could 
be offered. Negotiation therefore seemed to be his ofily resource, and his 
brother Jubbar Khan, after the sanction of a council of war had been obtained, , 
was despatched to the British camp for the purpose of ascertaining the kind oT 
terms that might be expected. His own proposal was to acknowledge Shah 
vShujah as his sovereign, provided he himself were guai'anteed in the hereditary 
office of wuzeer or prime minister. This proposal seemed too extravagant to 
be listened to for a moment, and^the only thing offered was what was tailed an 
honourable asylum within the British territories, on condition of immediate 
VoL. Ill, , 242 
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surrender. When the views of the. parties were so diametrically opposed, it 
was useless to keep up the appearance of negotiation, and Jubbar Khan took 
liis departure. 

Dost Mahomed ^begaii now to exhibit the energy of despair, and marched 
out at the liead of his troops with a determination to give battle. It soon 
became apparent that he would be left entirely without the means. To what- 
ever side he looked he saw only signs of lukewarmness and treachery. Entreaty, 
remonstrance, and reproof were equally in vain, and his ranks thinned so 
rapidly that only a handful of followers worthy of confidence remained. He 
therefore made a merit of necessity, and giving a formal discharge to all whom 
lie knew to be hanging for it, he followed the example of his Caiidahar brothers, 
and fled westward on the 2d of August in the direction of Bainian. On the 
following day the British army, now advancing from Ghuznee, were made 
acquainted with this important fact, and in order not to rejieat the blunder by 
wliich the Caiidahar chiefs had been permitted to escape, it was resolved that 
no time should be lost in commencing the pursuit. The tasl^ was undertaken 
by Captain Oiitram, then acting as aide-de-camp to the commantler-in-chief. 
It could not hav(^ been in better hands, but very unwisely Hajee Khan Kakur, 
who was already suspected of being as treacherous to his new as he had been 
to his old friends, was associated with him, and having the command of the 
})rincipal part of the troo])S em})lo3^qd, was able to throw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the pursuit again jiroved fruitless. 1'he armj" meanwhile con- 
tinued its march without interruption, and on the 7th of August Shah Shujah, 
luoiuited on a handsome and richly decorated Caboolee charger, and wearing a 
dress which glittered with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, made a triumphant 
entry into his capital. “An ocean of heads,” sa3^s Havelock, ‘‘was spread out 
in every direction,’^ and though there were no noisy acclamations, “the expres- 
sion of countenances indicated a ready acquiescence, or something more, in the 
new state of things.” After making his way with difficulty through the dense 
files i)f people which choked the narrow streets, and reaching the Bala Hissar or 
palace, the Sliah hastened up the great staircase, and ran with childish delight 
from apartment to ayiartment. The great object of his .ambition had been at 
last secured. Aftei- tbirty years of exile he was once more seated on the 
tlirone. 

The governor-general, reydying to the <lespatch in which Sii‘ John Keane 
described the Shah s entry into Cabool, exyiressed his high gratification. “It is 
to be hoped,” ho said, “that the measure which has been accomydished of restor- 
ing this y^rince to the throne of his ancestors, will be yjroductive of y:)eace and 
prosperity over the country in which he rules, and will confirm the just influ- 
ence of the British government in the regions of Central Asia.” On this view 
further interference was unnecessary, and little more remained than to fulfil 
the promise of the Simla manifesto, bj" withdrawing the British troops, Unfor- 
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tunately, the Shahs alleged popularity had proved delusive, and could no ad.i 83&.‘ 
longer be regarded by the most sanguine as sufficient to insure the stability of 
the new order of things. While hedged round by British bayonets the restored a Britiaii 
tlirone miglit be safe, but were this security withdrawn it would fall as i^nsoweat 
suddenly as it had been reared. In .short, it was no longer possible to dispute * 
the accuracy of the prediction attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that when 
Cabool was reached the most difficult part of the task which the British 
crovernment had undertaken would only beijin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tavtial withdrawal of nritMi troops from Afghanistan— Capture <»f Kholat — Surroiuler of Dost Alahonud 
- (^(»niinencing disturbances— rOuthreak at Cabool — (iross niismanageiiient-' I)is.n.sters, 


HAH SHIJJAH, thoucch lie must have had many miswino’s as 

IP P I 1 1 *1 P . jiihH letWr 

to the future, professed to believe that the work of restoring to Queen 
him to the throne was accomjilished, and therefore deemed it 
becoming to employ some method by wliich lie could at on(*(i 
commemorate the event, and testify his gratitude to those by 
whose instrumentality it had been achieved. He accordingly addressed a 
letter to her majesty, wliich, after mentioning how he had, “by the favour of 
God and the exceeding kindness of tlie British government,” ascended tlie 
throne of liis ancestors, continued thus: — “I have been for some time consider- 
ing by what means I could reward the gentlemen and troops wlio accompanied 
me, for all the troubles and dangers they have undergone for iny sake. T have 
now fully* resolved upon instituting an order, to be designated the Order of the 
Dooranee Empire (Nishan-Door-Dooraii), to be divided into three classes.” 

The first class he wished to confer on the governor-general, the commander-in- 
chief, the envo 3 ^ Sir Alexander Burnes, and Colonel Wade; the other two 
classes were to be conferred on the individuals named in an accompanying list; 
and he had, moreover, determined to liave a medal struck, ‘^commemorative of 
the battle of Ghuznee,^’ and to confer it “on everj^ officer and soldier ])resent 
on that glorious occasion.’' “I have the fullest confidence,” he concluded, “in 
the kind consideration for my wishes, which is felt hy my roj^al sister; and 1 
feel assured that she will be graciousty pleased to ])ermit the gentlemen and 
soldiers above mentioned to wear the decoration wliich 1 shall confer upon 
them, so that a memorial of me may be preserved, and that the fame of iJlie 
glorious exploits achieved in this quarter may' resound throughout the whole 
world.” 
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A.D. 1830. While Shah Shujah was thus assuming the airs of a mighty poten^te^ and 
” giving the name of empire to the comparatively limited portion of Afghanistan 
wrthdrawai wliicli nominally acknowledged his authority, his British allies were anxiously 
troops from coiisideriiig how far it might be possible to withdraw their troops and leave 
Afghauistiin depend on his own resources. The hope held out by the Simla manifesto, 

tliat his own subjects and adherents would so rally around him as to render 
foreign aid unnecessary had been disappointed, but it was still thought that 
a single brigade, consisting of five or six regiments, might suffice. By this 
means the two capitals of Cabool and Candahar, and the important posts of 
Ohuznee, Quettah, and Jelalabad might be effectually secured, and the rest of 
the British army permitted to withdraw, the Bengal division by the Khyber, 
and the Bombay division by the Bolan Pass. It soon appeared that the force 
thus proposed to be left would be inadequate. Dost Mahomed, instead of 
continuing his flight, had found an asylum in the north, and was reported to 
be levying troops for the purpose of resuming the contest; the Ghiljies and 
several other mountain tribes were giving unequivocal signs of hostility; Shah 
Kamran, at Herat, forgetting the deliverance which had recently been procured 
for him mainly through British interference, was engaged with his unprincipled 
minister, Yar Mahomed, in intriguing with Persia; and Russia, so far from 
abandoning the aggressive schemes which she had verbally repudiated, seemed 
bent on giving practical effect to them by an expedition against the Klian of 
Khiva. All these things considered, it was resolved that instead of a single- 
brigade, nearly- the whole of the Bengal division of the army should continue 
in Afghanistan. 

Bombay division of the army, commanded as before by General 
Kheiat. Wellsliiro, commenced its march homewards on the 18th of September, 1839. 
Its movements were not intended to be wholly peaceful, for instruction had 
been given to pay a hostile visit by the way to Kheiat, and punish Mchrab 
Khan for alleged infringements of the treaty which bound him to fitrnish the 
British army with supplies, and suppress the marauding ^parties which harassed 
it on its march. These obligations he had not performed, but he had endea- 
voured to justify liimself by pleading that the state of the country rendered 
the perfoirniancie of them impossible. The excuse was certainly not without 
foundation, and might perhaps have been, accepted as sufficient, had it not 
been deemed necessary to inflict punishment by way of example. In the pro- 
ceedings against Mehrab Khan there was therefore more severity than 
justice. A victim was wanted, and it was Mehrab Klian's fate to furnish it. 
Accordingly, on arriving at Quettah, General Wellshire, directing the main 
body of his troops to continue their march by the Bolan Pass, proceeded, on the 
4tli of November, at the head of *a detachment, mustering in all about 1000 
bayonets, together with six light field-pieces, the engineer corps, and 150 
iiTegular horse, and arrived on the 13th before Kheiat, situated about eighty- 
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five miles to the S.S.W. It was a place of sufficient importance to be regarded a.d. 
as the capital of Beloochistan, and in addition to the natural defence of a com- 
manding site, in a difficult and mountainous country, was well foi*tified .ami 
strongly garrisoned. General Wellshire indeed admits that, as in the case of ‘ 
Ghuznee, its strength had been underrated. 

As Mehrab Khan, when first threatened, had been profuse in apologies and capture of 
professions of friendship, it had been rather hastily concluded that he would 
prefer submission to the risks of resistance. It now appeared that he was 
actuated by a very different spirit. When the invading force was within two 
marches of his capita], a letter was received from liim, which left no doubt as 
to his determination to resist. It spoke, indeed, of negotiation as still pending, 
and directed a halt of the British troops, that an opportunity might be given of 
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completing it, but at the same time breathed defiance, by threatening them with 
the consequences should they presume to advance another stage. To show 
that this was no idle threat a bodj’^ of Beloochce horse made their appearance 
shortly after the British had resumed their march, and without asking or wait- 
ing for explanation, galloped up to the head of the advancing column and 
discharged their matchlocks. When •a nearer approach brought Khelat itself 
in sight, its adjoining heights were crowned with masses of soldiers, who 
apparently disdaining the protection which the walls would have given them, 
seemed preparing to try their strength in the open field. If they had any such 
intention it was soon abandoned. A few discharges of artillery compelled them 
to a precipitate flight, and allowed a small body of troops, who were rapidly 
advancing to storm the heights, to take possession of them without a sti'uggie. 
This success was immediately followed by another of greater importance. The 
place had only two gates. One of these was seized before the fugitives, who 
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A.D. 1830 . were entering it in confusion, had time to close it, and the othei’, after a few 
rounds of shot, was so far demolished that a party, stationed for the purpose, 

Ciii)tureof rushed in and made good their footing within it. XJie garrispn, thus cut off' 

Kiieiat. means of escape, retired into the citadel, and fighting with the energy 

of despair, succeeded for a time in resisting all attempts to force an entrance. 
Orders had therefore been given to blow open the gates by bags of gunpowder, 
but before they could be executed the artillery, placed on a commanding height 
and served witli admirable precision, rendered tliem unnecessary, and tlie 
capture was completed. Among the slain, estimated at 400, was Mehrab Khan 
himself ; the prisoners amounted nearly to 2000. The British loss was only 37 
killed and 107 wounded. 

Army of oc Thougli the Bomba^^ division had, as already mentioned, commenced its 

onpation in • 

ArgiianiRtaii. march homewai'ds on the 18th of September, the final arrangements with regard 
to the 'occupation of Afghanistan had not been announced. At length, how- 
ever, on tlie 2d of October, it was intimated by a general order that '‘the whole 
of the 1st (Bengal) division of infixntry, the 2d (Bengal) cavalry, and No. (> 
light field batteiy, with a detachment of thirty sappers, were to remain 
under the coinniand of Sir Willoughby Cotton.'’ The remainder of the troops 
wei'c to move toward Hindoostan on a day to l)o aftc^rwards fixed. By a. 
subsecpient order, issued on the Jlth of October, the posts of tlie different 
portions of the army of oecnjiation were definitely fixed as follows: — "Tier 
Majesty's 13th light infantry, three guns of No. (J light field battery, and 
the 35th native infantry to remain in Cal>ool. and to be nccoinmodated in the 
Bala Hissar. The 48th native infantiy, the 4th brigade and detachment of 
sappers and miners, with a ressalah of Skinner’s horse, to be stationed at 
Jelalabad. Ghuznee to be garrisoned by the IGth native infantiy, a ressalah 
of Skinner's liorse, and such details of his majesty Shah Shujah's as are avail- 
able. The whole to be under the command of Major Maclareii. Candahar will 
have for its garrison the 42d and 43d native infantry, 4tli company, 2d 
battalion artillerj^ a ressalah of the 4th local horse, and such details of his 
ranjesty Shah Shujah’s troops as may be available. Major-general Nott will 
command." 

shah.shiijah Thc arrangements for the occupation of the country having thus lieen cf:m- 

roinoves to 

Jeiaiai ad. pleted, the troops not deemed necessary started for India on the 1 5th of October*, 
accompanied by Sir John Keane, and commenced their march in the direction 
of the Kliyber Pass. Shah Shnjah himself also abandoned bis capital to escape 
the rigours of the approaching Vinter, by removing his court temporarily to 
Jelalabad, which possesses a much milder climate than Cabool. The envoy, 
as a matter of course, accomiianied him, but Sir Alexander Burnes remained 
behind to act as his substitute. The native administration was left in less 
worthy hands, and tlie leading officials, both at Cabool and Candahar, instead 
of reconciling the people to the new order of things, only exasperated them by 
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extortion and general mismanagement. The interference of the Britisl], a . p . 1839. 
restricted as it was to remonstrance, was totally inadequate to remedy the evils 
thus produced, the only^efiect often being to bring the two authorities into Congmtuia- 
collision, and expose them to a commoij hatred and contempt. Meanwhile, the 
military successes were duly acknowledged at home. The army received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, the governor-general, raised a step in the 
peerage, became Earl of Auckland; the commander-in-chief Baron Keane of 
Ghuznee, the envoy a baronet, Colonel Wade a knight, and various other dis- 
tinctions and promotions were distributed witli a liberal hand. Notwithstand- 
ing many warnings to the contrary, the general belief at tliis time undoubtedly 
was that the principal object of the Afghan expedition had been triumj)hantly 
accomplished, and that the effect would be to* give Great Britain a decided and 
])ermanent ascendency in the countries immediately west of the Indus. 

While this flattering prospect was saiiguinely entertained at home, new 
causes of apprehension had arisen. The death of Kunject Sing liad endangered ana aiarinn. 
our friendly relations witli the Siklis. Not only had the obligations imposed 
on them by the trqDartite treaty been evaded, but the new government, only 
nominally held by Runjeet Sing’s imbecile son Kuruk Sing, and really admin- 
istered by his turbulent grandson Nao Nehal Sing, was suspected of fomenting 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and actually intriguing for the restoration of tlu‘ 
Earukzyes. The failure of the Russian expedition against Khiva had not yet 
been ascertained, and Burnes, installed at (y^ibool, was writing letters, in ont> 
of which lie says, “ We have brought upon ourselves some additional half million 
of annual ex])euditure, and ere 1840 ends, I predict that our frontiejvs and those 
of Russia will touch — that is, the states deiiendent on either of us will — and 
that is the same thing.” The envoy participating in these alarms, ilid not 
hesitate to declare that “unless Lord Auckland act with vigour and prompti- 
tude to secu]'c and open our rear, we shall soon be between two fires, if not 
under them. France and Russia are advancing with only the remote contin- 
gency of profit to stimulate them. We are supine, whilst our inactivity will 
probably be the cause of our ruin. France, gi-atuitously sup})lies Persia with 
30,000 muskets, at a time when Persia may be said to be at war with us. I 
cannot, though I have repeatedly and earnestly pressed my reej^uest.” 

Tn explanation of the envoy's complaint, it is necessary to mention that he a great 

■*- ^ i ^ game in 

had begun to dream of playing what he called a great game in f^entral Asia, central Asia 

, proposctl. 

and had failed in obtaining tlie governor-generals countenaiiee to it. He 
would liave rushed into a war with the Sikhs for tlie purpose of compelling 
them to give a free passage at all times to the British troops across their 
fiontiers. Such a passage, he alleged, was absolutely \iecessary in order to 
keep open the communications with India and Hindoostan. Not satisfied with 
thus “macadamizing” the Punjab, he would have punished ShaluKamran and 
Yar Mahomed at Herat, by wresting that territory from them, and making a 
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A.D. 1840. present of it to Shah Shujah: Another part of his plan would have been to 
despatch a force to Bokhara, whose^barbarous khan had commenced that series 
stoddart of outrages whicli lie crowned at last by the atrocious murder of Stoddart and 

Tu Conolly. By the expedition to Bokhara he wished not only to compel the 

release of Stoddart, who was then, by a gross violation of the law of nations, 
pining iii a loathsome dungeon, but secure the important political object of 
severing the connection which had recently been formed between the khan and 
Dost Mahomed. The latter, after various adventures, had sought an asylum 
from the former, and been received with open arms, and there was therefore 
ground to apprehend that an effort would be made at the head of a formidable 
army to re-establish the Barukzye ascendency in Afghanistan. Tlic envoy 
would have anticipated this danger, and talked of an expedition to Bokhara as 
“conveniently feasible, if entered upon at the proper season of the year."' He 
expected, as the result, to compel “the Shah of Bokhara to release Stoddart, to 
evacuate all the countries on this side of the Oxus, and to pay the expenses of 
the expedition.” The execution of this wild scheme, never seriously entertained 
except by the envoy himself, was soon seen to be unnecessary, in so far at 
least as it wtxs designed to destroy the influence of Dost Mahomed with the 
Khan of Bokhara. The friendship of the two chiefs dissolved of its own accord, 
an open rupture ensued, and Dost Mahomed, after being subjected to indignity 
as a pi'isoner, was glad to make his esca 2 )e into the territory of the Wullee of 
Khooloom, under whose i)rotection his own family were then residing, and by 
whose aid he hoped to gain over several Usbek chiefs to his interest. 
niiMatisfac- Shall Shujah and his court, as soon as the winter was past, prepared to 
of Afghan return to Cabool, and took theii’ dej^arture from Jehilabad in the latter pai't of 
Aj^ril, 1810. The state of the country continued to be very unsatisfactory, and 
the envoy, unable any longer to shut his eyes to the fact, was obliged to con- 
fess that on looking at the future he anticipated “anything but a bed of roses.” 
Dost Mahomed had, as we have seen, made his escape into the territories of the 
Wullee of Khooloom, and was thus in dangerous proximity to the Afghan 
frontiers on the north-west. It had been cxjiected, indeed, that an event which 
had recentl}^ occurred would make hihi hesitate before recommencing hostilities. 
Before his arrival at Khooloom, his family, previously resident there under the 
charge of his brother Jubbar Khan, had, after some negotiation, been brought 
by the latter to the outj)Ost at Bamian, aiid placed under British protection, or 
in other word^ surrendered as prisoners, without any other stipulation in their 
favour than that of honourable treatment. Under these circumstances Dost 
Mahomed was somewhat in the position of a party who had given hostages for 
his good behaviour. It soon appeared, however, that he was not to be thus 
restrained from once more attempting to regain his power. When reminded of 
the danger to which he was exposing his family, he only answered, “I have no 
family; I have buried my wives and children;” and continued in concert with 
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the Wullee to levy troops for the avowed purpose of once more trying his for- 
tune in Afghanistan. 

In other quarters the signs of approaching disturbance wei*e equally mani- 
fest. The Ghiljies inhabiting the central portion of the mountainous districts 
which extend in a north-east direction between Candahar and Cabool, had 
from the first given unequivocal signs of lK)stility, and by the extent of their 
depredations inflicted such severe losses that it became necessary to send. a 
detachment against them. It was headed by Captain Outi*am, who did the 
duty so. effectually that many of the Ghiljie chiefs fled to the north and sought 
refuge among Dost Mahomed’s other adherents. After remaining here for a 
few months they ventured to return, and hawing re-occupied their forts resumed 
their former practices with even greater boldness than before. General Nott, 
in command at Candahar, was obliged in consequence, in the beginning of April, 
1840, to adof)t measures for their suppression. At first the force employed for 
this purpose consisted only of a party of her Majesty’s 2d cavalry, and a few of 
the 4th local horse, in all 210 men, under Captains Taylor and Walker, 
su])poi'ted by a detachment of infantry, under Captain Codrington, and a(*.com- 
pfinied by a body of Afghans, forming part of the troops of Shah Shujah; but 
«afterwards, when the extent of the resistance to be anticipated was better 
ascertained, it was detuned necessary to detach a reinforcement, consisting of 
her Majesty’s oth regiment of infantry, and four guns of the 2d troop of horse 
artillery, under Captain Anderson. On the IGth of May the Ghiljie chiefs, 
now in open rebellion, were found in force at Tazec, in the vicinitj^ of the 
Turmik. Wlien summoned to submit, they replied tliat they had 1 2,000 men at 
their command, and being fully satisfied of the justice of their cause, had no 
fear of the issue. Their real number was about 3000, strongly ])()sted on 
adjoining heights. Notwithstanding his inferiority’ in numbers, Captain 
Anderson immediately prepared for the encounter. It was maintained by the 
Ghiljies for some time with great gallantry, but after they had made two 
charges and been repulsed, in the first instance by tlie destructive fii’e of the 
artillery and in the second at the point of the bayonet, their courage failed, 
and they fled to tlieir mountain fastnesses. 

Notwithstanding the severe chastisement thus inflicted, the rebellion seemed 
to gather strength, and so large a body of insurgents bad concentrated in the 
vicinity of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, that it was deemed necessary to make preparations 
against it on a larger scale. Accordingly, Sir Willoughby Cotton, in a letter to 
General Nott, appointing him “to the command of the force to be employed in 
tranquillizing the Ghi^ie country,’^ intimated his intention to send strong 
detachments from Cabool and Ghuznee, to unite with the troops which might 
accompany him from Cfandahar. Nott convinced that the insurrection was ilot 
so formidable as was supposed at head-quarters, and having, moreover, some 
^apprehension of a rising in Candahar itself, took with him only a small portion 
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A.T>. 1840 . of the 43d native infantry. The event proved the accuracy of his views. 
The Ghiljies, after all their boastings, scarcely ventured to resist, and the chiefs 
who headed them either submitted or fled. As it was hardly to be expected 
that tribes so turbulent would, if again left to themselves, remain tranijuil, it 
was resolved to keep them in check by means of a permanent force, stationed 
in the vicinity, at Hoolan Hobart, commanding a mountain ])ass of that name. 
The envoy, doubtful if tranquillity could be secui-cd by this means, had 
recourse to others, in whicli he liad greater confidence, and agreed to pay the 
Ghiljie chiefs 30,000 rupees (X3000) annually, on condition of their abstaining 
from mai*auding, and giving free passage through the country, 

Coufijiiiacy General Nott, it has been mentioned, was apprehensive of a rising in C^an- 
dahar, and for this reason ainong others refrained, when setting out for Khelat- 
i-Gliiljie, from taking witli him atiA' large body of troo])s. Fioni letters found 



Khelat-i-Ghtt.tie. — From Salti’s Hefenre of .lelalabmi. 


ill the possession of the jirisoners taken at Tazee, he discovered that certain 
chiefs residing at (Jandaliar were in hopes that the garrison would be so weak- 
ened in j)roviding for the Ghiljie expedition as to give them a favourable oppor 
tunity of rising, and massacring every Europeiin and Hindoo within the city, 
l^he fact that such a plot had been formed is a strong proof of the general 
hatred with which Shah Shujah and his allies .were regarded. Nor is it difficult 
to find the explanation. According to Nott’s account, wliich e^en supposing 
it to be somewhat coloured, was doubtless substantially- correct, nothing could 
be more atrocious than the manner in which the government was conducted. 
Prince Timour, the Shahzada, or heir-apparent of Sliah Shujah, accompanied 
by one of his brothers, was ruling at Candahar as his father's representative. 
The mode in which he discharged this duty Nott thus describes : “ The fact is 
that the plunder, the robbery, and cruel oppression committed by the servants 
and followers of his highness Prince Timour, have been such as to outrage the 
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feelings of the natives, and sure I arn, that should opportunity offer, these cruel a.d. i84o. 
and shameful proceedings will be retaliated upon the troops left in this country. 

Never in all history have I read of such plunder, cruelty, and oppression as I 
witnessed in this camp.'' “The houses and corn-fields of the UT»fortunate inhabi- . 
tants are entered, their property plundered, and the owners cut and wounded 
in the most cruel manner,’' 

Tlie cruel treatment above described took place at Hoolan Robart during oj)pre«Hion 

" cxorcii$£MJ 

the expedition to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, but as it was under the immediate eye, of by shab 
Prince Timour, who was personally present, he was undoubtedly responsible 
for it. General Nott, Jidoptiug this view, Jicted upon it with his usual decision. 

Having caused the plundered property and the plunderers to be seized, he 
intimated to the Shahzada «and Captain NicoLson, the political resident, that 
he did not wish to interfere with his highness s servants, but as the plundered 
property had been brought into his camp, the inhabitants naturally looked to 
him for redress, and therefore, if those to wlmin the duty pro])crIy belonged 
dal not punish the robbers, he Jiiniself would. The subse(j[uent ])rocedure is 
thus detaile<l in a letter to his daughters: — “The politicals blustered in the 
name of the prince. My answer was short: ‘You are in j)ossessi(>ii of my deter- 
mination, which I shall carry into effect at sunset unless you send your people 
to punish the marauders in my presence, and as an example to all.’ Well, sunset 
came, when I had the fellows tied up and flogged, in presence of the poor 
inhabitants who had been plundered and robbed. I restored their property to 
them, and they went awaj^” rejoicing. I told tlie juince and politicals that 
in dess a stop was put to such atrocious conduct, 1 would sejiarate ray camp 
from that of the prince. I fancy they have represented the whole to the Cabool 
authorities, who will not, I should think, dare to write to me on the subjtict. 

Yet they may^ and how it will end T neither know nor cai’e; I will never allow 
of such scenes in a camp under my command.” 

That General Nott was right in the course which he adopted can scarcely Nott s mode 

t>f repress- 

be questioned, but he judged too favourably of the “ politicals" and the “Cabool inj,Mt. 
authorities” when lie thought that 'they ^vould not dare to write him on the 
subject. Captain Nicolson, who had at first protested “most strongly'’ against 
General Nott’s intention, and plainly told him that he would nut allow the 
princes people to be punished “upon inquiry made by others than the. prince 
himself, or Ifis responsible adviser myself,” lost not a moment after tlie punish- 
ment was inflicted in forwarding a complaint to the envoy. “ The prince," he 
assured him, “was evidently deeply hurt, and had said that ‘though he had 
accompanied Sir C. Wade from Loodiana, and spent niuclx of his time with 
British troops, this was the first time he had met with conduct which would 
doubtless produce a very bad effect on the Kuzzilbash^s about his highness’s 
person, and lower himdn the estimation of all the subjects of the Shah."' On 
receiving this complaint Sir William Macnaghten fired at once. The more the 
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A I). 1840 . reality of power was denied to the d3’nasty which he was labouring so earnestly 
to establish, the more tenaciously he clung to its shadow, and he was therefore ^ 
Kott’s m(Kie always forward to resent any effront offered to the Shah or any of the members 
. of his family. In accordance with these feelings, he laid the correspondence on 
thirshah^f the subject before Sir Willoughby Cotton as commander-in-chief, accompanying 
oinoors. letter, in which he said, “ 1 need not dwell on the anxiety of the 

governor-general in council, that in the difficult and perilous position we occupy 
in this country, the greatest possible respect and tenderness should be shown* 
for tlie honour and feelings of his majesty ; and should j^ou concur with me in 
thinking that, in the act which lias proved so offensive to the prince, Major- 

general Nott has deviated from those 
jirinciples, I have to recpiest that you 
will be good enough to convey to liiin 
j'our opinion in such terms as may effec- 
tuallj^ prevent his falling into a similar 
error in future.’" Sir Willoughby ap- 
plied to General Nott for explanation, 
and receiving it gave his official 
(•pinion in very decided terms. “ The 
s\"stem of ])lunder which appears to have 
been carried on in the camp by the fol- 
lowers of the Shahzada w-as atrocious; 
and although I regret that Major-general 
jSh)tt was driven to the necessity of pun- 
ishing the prince’s servants, j^et as the 
political agent, to whom he states that 
he fruitlessly applied on several occa- 
sions, would not check the prevailing dis- 
orders, it became General Nc^tt’s duty to take measures to arrest proceedings so 
disgraceful, and tending to alienate the feelings of the pcojJe both fi’om the 
British troops and from his mjijesty’s government/’ His concluding remarks 
deserve quotation : I am sensible of the objects of the government in main- 
taining by all means the dignity of the Shah and his famil3% and of impressing 
upon the peojde of the country the proofs of his independence; but I presume 
that it is not intended to sacrifice the discipline and order of the army, or the 
credit of the nation for justice and moderation; and instead of being offended, 

I should humbly imagine that any prince, either European or Asiatic, would 
feel obliged to the general commanding for affording prompt justice to his ill- 
treated and oppressed peasantry.” The question ought now to have been set 
at lest, but Sir William Macnaghten, describing the punishment inflicted by 
General Nott as ‘^an unnecessary act of violence,” urged the governor- general 

* For an account of the Carukzyes, fiee p 3o2. 
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to prevent the repetition of it, “ if for no other reason than that it cannot fail a d. i84o. 
of being prejudicial to our interests, as proving to the people of Afglumistaii 
the truth of the rumours so industriously circulated by our enemies to the effect General 
that the government of the country has been assumed by us, and that Sliah mhLed^a- 
Shujah-ul-Moolk is a mere puppet in our hands/' Lord Auckland was only the goTor-*^ 
too much disposed to maintain the Shah’s dignity at all hazards, and to view 
any apparent ^encroachment upon it with great regret and displeasure/’ 

Almost therefore as a matter of course, his views coincided with those of the 
envoy, and Sir Willoughby Cotton was instructed to inform General Nott tliat 
liis conduct in arrogating to himself ‘^the power of puiiisliing the servants of 
the Shah s son and representative wdthin his majesty's dominions, where the 
Shahzada was actually in the exercise of the vice- regal functions, had excited'' 
extreme surprise in the governor-general in council, and created" an impres- 
sion unfavourable as to his discretion and perfect fitness for delicate duties in 
such a country,” 

The triumph thus given to the envoy, by the censure of a distinguished Nmv.iiH- 
officer for an alleged encroachment on the Shah’s dignity must have been a 
poor compensation to him for the increasing difficulties of his position. His 
grand .game in Asia, which would necessarily have led to new wars, and 
increased an expenditure already felt to be overwhelming, had met with no 
countenance, and it was every day becoming mcjro doubtful if Shah Shujah’s 
tlirone, hedged though it was with British bayonets, could long be maintained. 

So far from settling down into tranquillity, the counti'\' was becoming more 
disturbed. The revolt of the Ghiljies, and the threatened insurroctioii in . 
Candahar, have been already mentioned, and in whatever direction we turn a 
similar spirit is found to prevail. When Khelat was captured and Mehrab 
Ivhan slain, it became necessary to provide for the future government of tlie 
territory. The plan adopted was to annex it as a dei)endency to Shah Shujah’s 
dominions, and give the government of it to a new khan who was wdlling to 
accept it on this condition, and was also believed to be sincerely attached to 
British interests. Ne\vaz Khan, the iadividilal selected, belonged to a collateral 
hranch of the ruling family, but this relationship, instead of conciliating Ins 
Beloochee countrymen, only made his acceptance of the title more odious to 
them. The youthful son of Mehrab Khan was not slow to avail himself of 
the strong feeling manifested in his favour, and no sooner made his appear- 
ance than the tribes hastened to rally around him. Though the danger 
must have been foreseen, no precautions were taken. Tlie insurgents easily 
made themselves masters of the capital, and with the concurrence of Newaz 
Khan himself, who to avoid a worse fate was glad to abdicate, seated Mehrab 
Khan’s son as the rightful heir upon the throne. Among the prisoners was 
Lieutenant Loveday, a British officer, who after some months of captivity was 
barbarously murdered. 
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During tlie various ini^rreclions wliioh "^acibompanied ^ 
revolution in' ^lelat, disaster on mbre than one occasion. 

A detachment of 50 horse and ISO foot, Under Lienteriant.Ciark of the 2d'Bom- 
bay gi-enadiers, while X)roeeeding froin the fort of KaTiuii, situated ih tlie\^0uth- 
east of Afghanistan; about tvreuty initee west of the Sulimari Mountains, for the 
]>ur[)osc of obtaining supplies, was suddenly attacked by a body of 2000 
Bcloochees, and after much unavailing gallantry, cut off to t^ ijiah. Shortly 
afterwards the fort itself was attacked, and its small garfisqn, ably commanded 
by Captain BroWh of the 50th native infantry, while making a Valient defence 
was in dfwtiger of being' starved into surrender. Mitjor Cllliborh bf . the 1st 
Bombay gfenadiers was therefore detached from Sukkui* on the 12th of August 
with a convoy for its relief. The convoy consirted.of 1200 c^ielf? and 600 
bullocks ; tbe escort mustered 464 bayonets, 84 rank and file of artillery, and 
three twelve-pounder howiteers. At Poolajee, a ^-einforcement of 200 Poonalj 
and Seinde irregular horse was received, and the whole proceeded through i\ 
country pr(?senting the most fonnidable difficulties. On the 31st of August, the 
pass of Nnffoosk came in sight, and presented an appearance by which the 
stoutest lieai’ts were appalled. Tlie road to be traversed led zlz zag up the side 
of a precipitous mountain, tlie crest of which was croWned by a body of the 
enemy, who, as soqh as the convo3^ ai)peared, gave notice to the surrounding 
country by setting fire to a. beacon light. Though his troops were already ex- 
hausted by a long and toilsome inarch, and suffering dreadfully from thirst 
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which there was no means of allaying, Major Clibborn immediately prepared to 
storm the pass. Tlie result was ^disastrous. After the storming party had 
nearly gained the head of the pass, they were assailed by rocks and stones hurled 
down from the summit, and a murderous fire was opened upon them which 
they were unable to return witli any efl:ect. During the confusion jiroduced 
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by this unequal conflict^ t]jie l^loaehed^, poiitjng do>TO thei ridges sword in 
baud, bpre J>fefq^e Not /^Jbisfled thus clearing the pass, tljey 

rushed into the plain aud advaiice^d to th^ v^ry rriiizzles of the guns iK?fi;)re tliey 
could bo dispersed / Their must have - . ", 

been very 'g^at, but it could be 
more easily than tliat of tlieir victors, of 
whom 150' liadi faUeij;. . Noi\ was this all.- 
JJuiing^ the -action most the camel- men, 
liad absconded after plundering the cpm- 
mi.ssariat> and tile gun-lio;^s were gone, so 
that both fclije gUhs a^nd the ..convoy with the 
tores and camp equipage were necessarily 
abandoned. With the iitniost difficulty, and 
tlie loss of many additional .lives, a retreat 
to Poolajee, more than fifty rnile^ distant, 
was efleeted. 

The 11101*0 immediate efiect of Miijor 
(Jlilibonfs disaster was to leave the fort oi‘ 

Kahun x^ithout sujiplies and almost at tlu^ 
mercy of the enemy. Captain Brown, who 
lield it with a garrison of only tliree com- 
panies of native infantry with one gun, was 
at last compelled to surrender, but succeeded 

by the gallantry of his defence in obtaining honourable terms. 8imultaneoiis 
outbreaks took place over the whole country, and serious attacks were made on 
Ciuettali and other British posts. As these were repulsed without much difficulty, 
it is unneci^ssary to give the details; but in order to show that success was in most 
instances ovdng mucli more to good fortune and to the discipline and courage 
of our s(ddiers than to any wisdom in the arrangements of theii’ superiors, it 
may be wortli while to (piote the following passage from a letter of General 
Nott to Sir Willoughby Uottun. After deprecating the withdrawal of any ])art 
of the 42(1 and 43d regiments garrisoning Oandaliar, and declaring that “if any 
accident should occur to these regiments by detaching parties from them before 
reinforcements shall arrive, the game in this part of the Shah’s (lominions 
would be at an end,” he continues thus: ‘^Captain Beau confines his ideas to 
that miserable dog-hole Qviettali, and dictates the troops to be sent to that 
]>lacc from Oandaliar. ‘One regiment of regular infantry, four guns (out of six), 
mid 300 horse;' (all now at Oandaliar), without noting the obje(‘t in view! 1 
could earnestly wish the envoy and minister to imjiress upon these gentlemen 
(the political residents) the propriety of at all times confining their application 
to stating the object, and leaving the means to the officer in command. But 
they reverse the order of things by calling for and particularizing the number 
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of guns, infantry, and cavalry, without stating the object in view. ^ Now no 
officer of common understanding would pay the least attention to such a call. 
The officer placed at Killah Abdoollah for the purpose of watching and keeping 
open the Kojuk Pass, quits his post, takes a trip to Quettah,from whence he is sent 
with others to beat tlie enemy (so report says) out of Moostung, without having 
the means of attacking 300 men. Away they gallop; and no sooner do they 
get sight of the place than they find it necessary to turn round, and gallop back 
again with the enemy at their heels! Even such a silly, paltry affair must have 
a ruinous effect among the half-savage, half-civilized, but brave mountaineers. 
Whose orders is this gentleman at tlie Kojuk under? The province of Shawl 
was, in general orders, placed under my command ; yet a serious attack has 
been made on the post of Quettali, and other attacks foolishly provoked in its 
vicinity, and the officer commanding in Sliawl never reports, never sends me a 
line on tlie subject, although the safety of the whole country from Chuznee to 
the Bolan, and even to Sukkur, might have been compromised, and all this in 
consequence of the uninilitary and extraordinary orders issued to the Shali's 
troops. T repeat, that if tliis system is to be continued, disaster must follow.” 

The revolution effected in Khelat, so serious in itself, and so dangerous as 
an exainjile of successful resistance to the new order of things, could not be 
tolerated, and it Avas tlierefore determined either to oust Nusseer Khan, 
Mehrab Khan’s son, from the throne which his own sword and the affections of 
liis countiymen had purchased for him, or at all events only to permit him to 
hold it, like his predecessor, as an acknowledged dejieudant of Shah Sliujah. 
In this instance, the person appointed to conduct the military operations was 
wisely selected, and General Nott, in obedience to an official despatch from the 
envoy and the commander-in-chief, dated 3d September, 1840, proceeded to 
take the necessary steps for the recapture of Khelat. The leading article in 
his instructions was as folloAvs: — “The terms to be offered to the rebels now in 
possession of Khelat are, first, unconditional surrender, and an assurance that 
the son of Mehrab Khan will be recognized by the British government and his 
majesty Shah Sliujah-ul-Moolk as the lawful chief of Beloochistan, on his 
agreeing immediately to proceed to Cabool to pay personal homage to his 
majesty, and on his agreeing to subscribe to such other conditions as it may be 
thought proper to impose.’' This instruction was very unpalatable to Nott, 
who, writing to his daughters, thus animadverted upon it: am disgusted. 

They most unjustly dethroned Mehrab Khan, and placed a tool of Shah Shujah s 
in his place. Well, Mehrab Khan’s son assembles his father’s followers — retakes 
Khelat; our authorities talk big for a day or two, and then send me instructions 
to offer terms to the boy, declaring that they will plpcc him on his father's 
tlvrone ; and thus they disgrace the character of our country. Had they taken 
this boy by the hand when he was a wanderer in the land of his ancestors, there 
would have been a generous and honourable feeling ; but to bend the knee to 
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him and his bloody chiefs now is disgraceful.” Though thus disapproving of a.p. is 4 o. 
the terms, Nott knew his duty too well as a soldier not to do his utmost to give ~ 

effect to them. The means at his disposal, however, seemed very inadequate. Exiwditicm 
The young khan, after rejecting the terms offered him, and swearing that he 
would revenge his father’s death, set out at the head of 5000 men, in the direc- 
tion of Moostung, and on the 29th of September arrived witliin sixteen miles 
of the spot, on which, from the non-arrival of reinforcements on which he had 
been led to calculate, Nott was encamped with a force not exceeding in all 600 
men. Nusseer Khan, notwithstanding his vast superiority of numbers, did not 
venture to risk an encounter. After various movements Nott readied Moostung 
on the 25th of October, while the enemy moved rapidly on Dadur, situated 
aljout fifty miles to the south-east, near the eastern entrance of the Bolan Pass. 
Immediately on emerging from the pass, Nusseer Khan made preparations for 
attacking the British post at Dadur, and on two successive days (the 30th and 
31st) made ineffectual attempts to force it. He had not despaired of succeed- 
ing, when the approach of a considerable reinforcement, under Major Boscawen, 
compelled him to desist. So precipitate, indeed, was his depaHure, that several 
of his camels and tents were captured. It was on this occasion that the fate of 
Lieutenant Loveday, the })()litical resident made captive at Khelat, was ascer- B*'ubaroua 
tained. A very handsome European officer’s tent was seen standing in the 
deserted cam]>. On entering it the body of the unfortunate officer was dis- 
covered lying witli the throat cut on a small piece of carpet, with no clothing 
except a ])air of pajamas or cotton drawers, and fastened by a chain, the 
friction of which had lacerated the ankles. The atrocious murder had just been 
committed, as the body was still warm, and a Hindoostanee attendant, who 
was weeping over it, told that Gool Mahomed, contraiy, it was said, to the 
wi.sh of Nusseer Khan, had ordered, that in the event of defeat, the last man 
quitting the camp should murder the English captive. 

The terror produced by the defeat at Dadur sufficed to make an open mh- 

^ ^ ^ homed in 

l)assag5 to Khelat. As Nott advanced the enemy fled before him, and he conceit with 
regained possession of the Beloochee capital without opposition. This success was of ** 
preceded by another, which was of still greater consequence, and which, if it 
had been duly improved, might have permanently secured the Dooranee dynasty 
in Afghanistan. The escape of Dost Mahomed from Bokhara had infused new 
spirit into his adherents, and a letter was intercepted, which according to the 
envoy’s interpretation of it, “implicated many chiefs in meditated iusun-ection.” 

Tfie Dost himself was also actively employed in levying troops, which, united 
with those of the Wullee of Khooloom, amounted to no contemptible ai'iny. A 
descent into Afghanist^i was now openly talked of, and spread so much alarm, 
that even the envoy ceased to be sanguine, and became desponding. “It, is 
reported,” he wrote, “that the whole country on this side the Oxus is up in 
favour of the Dost, who with the Wullee, is certainly advancing in great 
VoL. in. '244 
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strength, so much so that our troops have been obliged to fall back on Bamian, 
while we have a formidable band of conspirators in the city, and the Kohistan 
is ripe for revolt.’* A strong confirmation of this alarming statement was 
shortly after received. An attempt had been made to raise an Afghan force, 
whose fidelity to Shah Shujah might be confident^ relied upon. The futility 
of the attempt was soon proved. The first regiment raised with this view, 
was no sooner brought into proximity with the enemy than a company went 
off* with arms and accoutrements to join the Dost, and it became necessary to 
disarm the other companies, as the only effectual means of preventing them 
from following the examjffe. In a letter to the governor-general, dated 12th 
September, Sir William Macnaghten pressed with additional urgency, that a 
request which he had repeatedly made for a large increase of the army of 



occupation should be complied with, supporting his application by the opinion 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton, who had recently given it to him in the following 
terms:— “I really think the time has now arrived for you and I to tell Lord 
Auckland, totidem verbis, that circumstances have proved incontestably that 
tliere is no Afghan army, and that unless the Bengal troops are greatly 
strengthened, we cannot hold the country."’ Such was the ominous aspect of 
affairs, when the impoitant intelligence arrived that Dost Mahomed was defeated 
and his army dispersed. As soon as he was known to be advancing upon 
Bamian, Brigadier Dennie hastened forward to that post with strong reinforce- 
ments. He arrived on the 14th of September, but was unable to obtain certain 
intelligei\ce of the enemy’s movements till the 17th, when he learned that large 
bodies of cavalry were emerging from a defile into the valley, and were at the 
distance of only six miles from Bamian. These troops were supposed to be the 
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enemy's advanced guard, under the Cost's son Afzul Khan, and as they were a d. i 840 . 
reported to have attacked a village, it was resolved to expel them. Accordingly, 
on the morning of the 1 8th, the brigadier set out with a detachment, consisting i)oRt Ma- 
of four companies of the 35th native infantry, four companies of the Ghoorka roSed bv 
corps, about 400 Afghan horse, and two horse-artillery guns. This compara- 
tively small force, which expected to encounter only the enemy's advance, 
found itself in front of his whole army. It occupied a series of heights, crowned 
with forts, around which the troops were clustered in dense masses. Without 
liesitation Dennie, notwithstanding the immense disparity of numbers, deter- 
mined to give battle. The guns immediately opened their fire, which told with 
dreadful effect, while no return could be made to it. The confusion thus 
produced in the enemy's ranks soon became apparent. While the guns follow- 
ing up their advantage drove them successively from height to height, the 
cavalry rushed forward, and coming up with the fugitives, now entangled in 
the defile, made fearful slaughter. So sudden and complete was the dispersion 
of the Dost s whole army, that lie and his son only escaped by the fleetness of 
their horses. 

This reverse so disconcerted the Wullee of Khooloom, that he gladly insured Submission 
his own safety by accepting of terms which annexed part of his territories to wniiee of 
those of Shah Shujah, and bound him neither to harbour nor give countenance 
of any kind to Dost Mahomed, or any of his family. Thus once more a 
wanderer, Dost Mahomed fled eastward into Kohistan, where his adherentSs 
always numerous, had of late been much increased by the oppressive proceed- 
ings of Shah Shujah's officers in levying revenue. It was impossible for him 
to raise a force with which he.could venture to take the field, and he continued 
to flit about from place to place. As there was no doubt, however, that, if not 
jji Kohistan, he was intriguing with their chiefs and had received strong 
promises of support, Sir Robert Sale, accompanied by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
marched thither at thC/ head of a considerable force, and on the 2yth of 
September came up with a large body of insurgents, posted in the fortified • 
village of Tootundurrah, situated near the entrance of the Ghorebund Pass. 

Little difficulty was felt in dislodging them, but the Dost still eluded pursuit, 
and caused grejit alarm by repeated reports of his dangerous proximity to 
Cabool. Sale’s next encounter with the rebels was less fortunate, and a prema- 
ture attempt, on the 3d of October, to storm the fort of Joolgah, met with a 
severe repulse. The fort was immediately after evacuated hy the garrison, but 
the moral effect of the repulse was dreaded, and the envoy, in writing to the 
governor-general on the 12th of October, did not hesitate to represent both 
Cabool and the country as “ripe for revolt.” The Dost's cause certainly seemed 
to gather strength. When he again raised his standard at Nyrow, many of the 
Shah's soldiers deserted to him, and he began to move in the direction of 
Cabool. 
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A. a 1840. These movements of Dost Maliomed so alarmed and irritated the envoy, 
that as if he had despaired of overcoming him by honourable means, he puts 
strange the questioii to one of his correspondents, '‘Would it be justifiable to set a price 
the envoy on tliis fellow s head?*' and then adds, “We have intercepted several letters 
tmitraout from him, from all whicli it appears that he meditates fighting with us so long 
oi the Dost, breath is in his body.'* It is lamentable to think that in putting the 

above question tlie envoy was in earnest. Not only was he meditating to rid 
himself of the Dost without any scruple as to the means, but he had even 
resolved in the event of his capture to show him no mercy. This clearly 
appears from a letter to the governor-general, in which, speaking of Sir Robert 
Sale's proceedings in Kohistan, he coolly remarks: — “Should he be so fortunate 
as' to secure the person of Dost Mahomed, 1 shall request his majesty not to 
execute him till I can ascertain your lordshij^'s sentiments." Fortunately for 
the envoy himself, and the honour of the British name. Dost Mahomed did not 
fall into his hands while these bloody thoughts were in his mind On tlie 29th 
of October the. British force, encamped at Bagh-i-Alum, about twenty-six miles 
N.N.E. of Cabool, having received intelligence of Dost Mahomed’s approach 
from the north, at the head of a large ho6y of troops, set out to meet him, and 
on the 2d of November found him posted in the valley of Purwan. Either 
desirous to evade the conflict, or perhaps not satisfied with his position, he was 
moving off to some higher ground in the rear, when the British cavalry moved 
forward to outflank him, and left him no alternative but to fight or flee. He 
preferred the former, and advanced to the encounter, at the head of a body of 
horse. Strange to say the British cavalry, native troopers, abandoning their 
officers, turned their backs, and Dost Mahomed following up his advantage, 
pursued them with great slaughter, almost within reach of the British guns, and 
then quietly withdi'ew. This success, however much it may have gratified his 
pride, did not blind him as to the hopelessness of the struggle in which he was 
engaged. Though he had put the cavalry to disgraceful rout, he did not ven- 
ture to await the attack of the main body, and hastened to place himself out of 
TiieDosrs reach. The effect produced by this affair of Purwan was singular. Sir 
Sir William Alexander Burnes, convinced that it must be followed by a general rising, had 
Macimghten. Written to Urge a concentration of troops in Cabool, and mean- 

while the Dost was wending his way thither to surrender himself a prisoner. 
He had ridden from the battle-field for this veiy purpose, and had been twenty- 
four hours in his saddle, when Sir William Macnaghten, returning from his 
ride on the evening of the 3d of November, was accosted by an attendant, who 
galloped up and informed him that the Ameer was at hand. “What Ameer?" 
asked the envoy. “Dost Mahomed Khan." And so it was. The ex-ruler of 
Cabool, dismounting from his horse, came forward, placed his sword in tlie 
envoy's hand, and claimed his protection. 


Dost Mahomed, now a prisoner in the city where he had once reigned, 
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reconciled himself to his fate, and by his free and manly bearing, gained the a.d. 184o. 
respect and excited the sympathy of all who came in contact with him. Shah 
Shujah indeed still cherished thoughts of vengeance, but not being pennitted to Treatment 
carry them into effect, was obliged .to content himself with applying opprobri- Maimmed. 
ous epithets to his prisoner, and refusing to admit him into his presence, excus- 
ing himself on the plea that he would be unable to behave to him with common 
civility. By this conduct he at once disgraced himself and saved the Dost 
from an interview which he would have felt to be humiliating. The envoy, on 
tlie contrary, now returned to a better mind than when lie talked of setting 
a price on the Dost’s head, treated him with the greatest kindness, and placed 
him under no more restraint than was absolutely necessary to secure his pei-sou. 
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Tliis, however, was scarcely possible in Cabool, and therefore on the 12th 

7 veyed to 

iNoveinber, ten days after his surrender, Dost Mahomed was sent off under a BritiBh 
strong escort to British India. The envoy, in a letter written after his depar- 
ture, not only expressed his hope that he would be “treated with liberality,” 
but enforced it by an argument, which as coming from him must be admitted 
to be something singular. “His case,"' he says, “has been compared to that of 
Shah Shujah ; and I have seen it argued that he should not be treated more 
handsomely than his majesty was; but surely the cases are not parallel. The 
Shah had no claim upon us. We had no hand in depriving him of his hing- 
dom, whereas we ejected the Dost who never offended us, in suppoH of our 
policy^ of which he %vas the victim T It is doubtful if the governor-general 
concurred with the envoy in volunteering a sentence of condemnation on his 
own policy, but he at all events acted generously, and granted Dost Mahomed 
^ pension of two lacs of rupees (£20,000). 
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A.D. 1841. The removal of Dost Mahomed rid Shah Shujah of the only rival who could 
have competed with him for the throne of Afghanistan with any prospect of 
Ftiiiciea success, and the envoy, become again sanguine, expressed his belief that the 
tranquillity of the country was now secured. On the 24!th of November he ' 
wrote to a correspondent that his majesty, who at one time seemed doomed to 
endure the winter of Cabool, was to start in a few days for his more genial 
(quarters at Jelalabad, and added, “We shall now have a little time to devote 
to the affairs of the country, and I trust its condition will be soon as flourish- 
ing as its poor resources will admit.” A similar impression prevailed in other 
official quarters. Sir Willoughby Cotton, anxious to return to India, now saw 
nothing to prevent him from resigning his command, and the governor-general, 
as if satisfied that all real difficulties had at length been surmounted, confeiTed 
the appointment not on General Nott, whose talents and services gave him the 
best claim, but on General Elphinstone, who by his incompetency was destined 
to teach a dreadful lesson on the subject of the abuse of patronage. 

When the year 1840 closed, the anticipated tranquillity was not fully 
realized. In Zemindawer, a district to the west of Candahar, a body of insur- 
gents, headed by a chief of the name of Aktur Khan, attacked and dispersed a 
detachment of the Shah's troops, who were assisting the officers employed in 
the collection of the revenue. On the 3d of January, 1841, the insurrectioji 
was apparently suppressed by Captain Farrington, who having been detached 
from Candahar, encountered an enemy . mustering nearly 1500 men, and after 
a sharp struggle completely defeated them. The worst feature in this insurrec- 
tion was that it consisted of Dooranees, who as hereditary rivals of the 
Barukzyes, ought to have been strenuous suj)porters of the new djmasty. Un- 
fortunately their expectations from Shah Shujah had been greatly disappointed, 
and they were ready to join in any hostile movement against him. An oj)por- 
varMa- tuiiity was not wanting. Yar Mahomed, exercising his ascendency at Herat, 

Horat. had come to open rupture with the British resident, and threatened an expedi- 

tion against Candahar. As a preliminary measure lie had fostered the discon- 
tent of the Dooranees in Zemindawer, who’se insurrection, comparatively 
insignificant in itself, became formidable by its ramifications, and the hostilities 
by which it might be followed. The envoy's remedy would have been to fit out 
an expedition at once ag^iist Hei-at, and annex it to Shah Shujah's dominions, 
but as this was part of the “grand game” which the governor-general had 
distinctly repudiated, it was necessary to act with more moderation. When 
Aktur Khan again appeared at the head of his insurgents, Lieutenant Elliot, 
intrusted with the settlement of the district, was instructed to conciliate rather 
than fight. Acting in this spirit he offered terms, which Aktur Khan was only 
too glad to accept. The effect of thus purchasing submission, instead of com- 
pelling it, might have been foreseen, and was foretold by Colonel Rawlinson, 
resident at Candahar, who writing to the envoy, expressed himself in the 
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following terms:— '‘I do not anticipate that hy the conciliating treatment a d, i84i. 
recommended by Lieutenant Elliot, we gain any other advantage than that of 
temporary tranquillity ; and however prudent, therefore, it may be at present in«urrec- 
to induce the rebel chief of Zemindawer to abstain from disorders by the hope hy Aktur 
of obtaining, through his forbearance, substantial personal benefits, I still think 
that when the danger of foreign aggression is removed, and efficient means are 
at our disposal, the- rights of his majesty ^s government should be asserted in 
that strong and dignified manner which can alone insure a due respect being 
paid to his authority."’ The accuracy of these views was soon confirmed. In 
the course of a few months Aktur Khan was again in arms at the head (Sf a 
greater force than he had ever been able to muster before, threatening the 
important station of Ghiresk, on the west bank of the Helniund. Tliese insur- 
gents kept complete possession of the district till powerful reinforcements were 
forwarded, and even then they were not dispersed till they had tried their 
strength in a regular battle. 

During this insurrection of the Dooranees, the Ghiljies were again in Newohiijie 

• iiin !•* • iMHurrent-i'Hi. 

motion. Neither force nor money could wholly repress their native turbulence, 
and it had been resolved, as the most effectual means of keeping them in check, 
to hold their capital of Khelat-i-Ghiljie by a British force, and strengthen its 
fortifications. The commencement of the works at once aroused the fears of 
the Ghiljies for their boasted independence, and the attitude whicjli tluy 
assumed made it almost certain that an open rupture was contemplated, and 
would not be long delayed. 

While matters were in this critical position Lieutenant Lyncli, who had 
political charge of the country around Khelat-i-Ghiljie, having betm insulted 
and defied in riding })ast a small fort in the vicinity, thouglit it necessary to 
])umsh this insolence in a manner which would deter others from imitating it. 

He accordingly sent out a body of troops, who after a refusal to surrender, Proceedin?,^ 

. . ... . Liouteu- 

attacked the fort and captured it, but not without a conflict in which the chief aiit L^^lcll. 
and many of his followers were slain. While the gallantry of the achievement 
was justly commended, the conduct of Lynch in ordering it was severely 
censured. Why,"’ exclaimed the envoy, ‘^should we go and knock our heads 
against mud-forts? Why should we not have waited till the Ghiljies chose to 
attack us?’' The governor-general, viewing the matter in a similar light, 
removed the offending officer, but it is very questionable if any degree of 
iorbearance could have prevented or even delayed the insurrection. Be this 
as it may, the loss of the fort and the slaughter of its garrison were immediately 
followed by a formidable outbreak. It became necessary in consequence to 
send a reinforcement from Candaliar, under Colonel Wymer, who on arriving 
on the 29th of May at Eelmee, near the banks of the Turnuk, received intelli- 
gence that a large body of insurgents, headed by two chiefs, were hastening 
forward .to attack him. had only time to bring his men into position w'hen 
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the encounter took place. The Ohiljies, advancing with the greatest boldness, 
had arrived within 900 yards, when the guns opened upon them. Though 
suffering severely they still advanced, and apparently in execution of a previ- 
ously concerted plan, separated into three distinct columns, for the purpose of 
making a simultaneous attack on the British flanks and centre. Colonel 
Wymer, comparatively weak in numbers, and encumbered with a large convoj^, 
was obliged to remain on the defensive, and allowed the cnemy to approach, 
sword in hand, to within a very short distance. The grape of the guns and 
volleys of the infantry then told with full effect, thinning and breaking the ranks 
of the Ghiljies, and driving them back with fearful loss. A first repulse, 
however, did not deter them from renewing the attack, and they maintained 
the conflict for five hours before they finally gave way. Their force was esti- 
mated at 6000 men, and it is said that several hundreds of these were inhabi- 
tants of Candahar, who went out to join in the attack, and coolly returned after 
their defeat, even bringing some of their wounded along with them. 

The severe chastisement inflicted on the insurgents successively on the banks 
of the Turnuk and at the Helmund, had the effect of producing a degree of 
tranquillity, which though far more in semblance than in reality, was so satis- 
factory to the envoy that he considered the prospect* ‘‘most cheering, and even 
ventured to describe the country as ^‘perfectly quiet from Dan to Beersheba.'’ 
While he was thus lulling himself and others into a fancied security, an expedi- 
tion which he liad sanctioned if not suggested, was being prepared against a 
district whicli was still in open rebellion. After the defeat at Ghiresk, Azmal 
Khan and Akram Khan, two of the insurgent chiefs, returned to their respective 
ftu'ts of Tireen and Derawut, situated about sixty miles north of Candahar. 
When summoned to submit, they answered with defiance, and began mus- 
tering their followers for another struggle. The extent of the alarm thus 
excited, may be gathered from the fact that a large proportion of the troops in 
Candahar was withdi'awn for the purposes of the expedition, and that General 
Nott, who had received instructions some time before, not “on any account to 
leave Candahar at present,^’ and conceived them to be still binding, complained 
that so large a portion of the force under his command “should have been 
ordered on what may prove to be a difficult service,'' while he was not per- 
mitted to accompany it. The explanation returned having left him at liberty 
to act at his own discretion, l)e immediately set out to overtake the expedition. 
He reached the camp on the 29th of September, and on advancing into the 
insurgent districts had the satisfaction to find that the display of force had so 
overawed the insurgents iis to render actual hostilities unnecessary. Chie^after 
chief appeared in the camp to make his submission, and Nott, deeming his 
presence no longer necessary, returned to Candahar. Meanwhile, in another 
quarter an insurrection of a more formidable character had broken out. The 
enormous expenditure occasioned by the occupation of Afghanistan had drained 
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the Calcutta treasury, and every letter from the government urged the necessity a.p is4k 
of large retrenchment. The envoy, perplexed how to proceed, fixed on the 
department which of all others ought to have been left untouched, and com- Newoiuijie 
menced by sweeping reductions of the pensions and allowances which had been 
granted to native chiefs and their followers. An increase of disaft'ection was 
the immediate result, and a general confederacy was formed for tlie purpose of 
resisting the deductions, or compensating for them by means of plunder. The 
eastern Ghiljies in particular, occupying the mountainous districts lying between 
Cabool and Jelalabad, made no secret of their determination to take the remedy 
into their- own hands. The sums allowed them had, they said, been fixed by 
regular compact, and the resolution to curtail them was therefore a breach of 
faith. The undertaking on their part had only been to become respon.sil)le 
for robberies committed in their own immediate districts, but the terms, they 
alleged, liad been changed witliout their consent, and their responsibility had 
been made to extend to districts over which they had no control. Such were 
the grievances of wliich they complained, and they commenced at once to 
redress them in their own peculiar fashion. The communication with India by Expedition 

^ ... . of Salt! to 

the north-east being thus rendered almost impracticable, it was determined to Bupi.r^a it. 
take advantage of the intended return of Sir Robert Sale's brigade to Hindoostan. 
to suppress the Ghiljie rising, and compel a re-opening of the passes. Previous 
attempts had indeed been made, but of so absurd a nature that nothing but 
failure should have been anticipated. Humza Khan, acting as Shah Shujah's 
representative among the Ghiljies, was sent out by his majesty with orders to 
bring them back to their allegiance, and executed the commission with 
characteristic duplicity, by fostering the insurrection instead of suppressing it. 

He was in fact one of the parties aggrieved, or as the envoy expressed it, “at 
the bottom of the whole conspiracy.’" The effect of negotiation was then 
attempted, and a treaty was actually framed, by which the Ghiljies obtained a 
concession of all their demands. This mode of patching up a peace was only a 
premium on insurrection, and soon proved its futility. While the chiefs 
professed submission, their followers continued in arms, and carrying on their 
predatory warfare, made it at length obvious that nothing but force would be 
effectual. Ou the 9tli of October Sale’s brigade started from Cabuol, and 
proceeded about four miles south-east to Boothauk. On the 12th two regi- 
nients, her Majesty’s 13th and the 35th native infantry, with two guns, moved 
forward to Khoord Cabool, and prepared to force the pass of that name, whicli 
consists of a narrow defile, hemmed in by high and rugged rocks. The enemy 
stood prepai*ed to dispute the entrance. They were few in number, but so 
completely sheltered by their position, that they remained secure, while they 
coolly shot down all who came within range of their muskets. •Inthiswaj' 
they picked off sixty-seven men, and wounded Sale himself, by a ball which 
entered his left leg, near the ankle, shivering the small bone. The pass was 
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A D. however forced, and tlie 33th, under Colonel Monteath, took up an advanced 
position, while the 13th, as previously arranged, fell back again on Boothauk. 
Now Ghiijio While Sale waited here for reinforcements, Monteath reported that a night 
]iad been made on his position at Khoord Cabool. On this occasion the 
Gliiljies mustered far stronger than before, and maintained the contest with so 
much obstinacy and so many advantages in their favour, as to inflict a severe 
loss, aggravated by tlie treachery of the Shah’s Afghan horse, who instead of 
defending their lines, admitted the enemy within them, and gave them an 
opi)ortunity of carrying off* a number of camels. 

Sii- Robert Sale when reinforced hastened forward from Boothauk^ and again 
entering the Khoord Cabool Pass, proceeded without encountering serious oppo- 
sition to Jugdulluk. The real struggle now commenced. The enemy, advan- 
tageously posted on the adjoining heights, opened a destractive fire, which could 
not be effectully returned, and in the face of which it would have been destruc- 
tion to advance. The only alternative was to send out flanking parties, which 
clambered u}> the heights and dislodged the assailants, while a party under 
Captain Wilkinson, profiting by this diversion, pushed through the defile. For- 
tunately the enemy, though they had erected breastworks in many places, had, 
LimisMw perhaps from over-confidence, left the main outlet unguarded. The march 
tlje therefore was resumed, and Gundamuk was reached, though not without a severe 
loss of lives and the abandonment of much camp equipage. Among the killed 
was Captain Windham of the 35th native infantry, who lost his life in perform- 
ing an act of humanity. The enemy, having broken in upon the rear-guard 
and thrown it into confusion, was in full pursuit, when Windham, already lame 
from a hurt, dismounted to give a place on his charger to a wounded soldier. 
By this dela}^ and the slackening of the animal’s pace hy a double load, he was 
unable to kee]) up with the other fugitives, and on seeing escape to be impos- 
sible, turned round, faced his pursuers, and fell fighting like a hero. 

Deiusivy While war was thus raging, and disturbances had actually broken out or 

tnuuiuiiiity. wcrc threatened in other (quarters, the envoy was still dreaming of tranquillity, 
and even expressed a hope that the formidable attack made on Sale’s brigade 
was '‘the expiring effort of the rebels.” He was not alone in his delusion. It 
was shared in both by Sir Alexander Burnes and General Elphinstone, though 
there can now be little doubt that they were less guided by their judgments 
than Winded by their wishes. General Elphinstone, broken down in constitu- 
tion, and perhaps also not without misgivings as to his fitness for command, had 
resigned, and with his face turned anxiously homewards was longing for the 
arrival of General Nott, who, as senior officer, was to take his place. Sir William 
M acnagliten, as a reward for the services which he was supposed to have rendered, 
hqd been appointed governor of Bombay, and was fretted by every new occur- 
rence which delayed his departure ; and Sir Alexander Bumes, who had long been 
indignant at the kind of nondescript position assigned him at Cabool, had 
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gained the great object of his ambition, and was, immediately on Sir William a.d. mi, 
Macnagbten's departure, to enter on the full and uncontrolled discharge of the 
duties of envoy and minister. To all these officials, therefore, the first thing noiueivo 
necessary was a tranquillity which, though more apparent than real, might tranquillity 
suffice to justify the completion of the new arrangements. Under these circurn- 
stances it is easy to understand how, when warning was given of a gatheiing 
storm, they continued to see only a feAV passing clouds. The departure of Sale’s 
brigade, depriving Oabool of a large portion of its defenders, has been already 
noticed. With similar infatuation, orders had been given to General Nott to 
send off a considerable number of his troops to Hindoostan, and three native 
]*egiments, together with the Bengal artillery, had actually started, wlnm alarm- 
ing tidings from Cabool rendered it necessary to recall them. The revolution 
liad now commenced in earnest, and the whole country had risen to retaliate on 
the invaders, who had according to the idea of the inhabitants Yiolluted their 
soil, and were merely employing Shah Shujali as a tool to secure their own 
usurpation. Before ])roceeding with the details, it will be necessary to give a 
brief description of the city of Cabool, and of the British positions within it 
and in its vicinity. 

(’^abool stands at the western extremity of an extensive plain about (>000 

. Ciibottl, 

feet above the level of the sea. Notwithstanding this elevatioTi, the latitude, 
which is only 34° north, gives a most delightful climate in summer, am^ more 
especially in autumn, Avhen heavy crops of grain are reaped, and all the fruits of 
the temperate zone obtained in an abundance and of an excellence not surpassed 
in any other quarter of the world. In proportion however to the genial, though 
sometimes oppressive heats of summer, are the rigours of winter, which extends 
from October to March, and during which storms are frequent and snow covers 
the ground to the depth of several feet. At all seasons earthquakes, sometimes 
of a very destructive* character, occur. The river of Cabool, shallow, clear, and 
rapid, pursuing its course eastward to join the Indus, passes in front of the city, 
which is approached across it by three bridges; while a canal, which draws its 
water from the river and has a direction nearly parallel to it, furnishes the 
means of irrigation to numerous beautiful gardens and productive orchards. 

Though described as a plain, the ground in the vicinity of Cabool is A^ery mucli 
broken. In particular two ranges of lulls, converging till they leave only a 
narrow defile between them, form a kind of semicircle which incloses the city 
on three sides. Advantage has been taken of these heights to form a line of 
battlements, which are carried round so as to form a complete inclosure, but are 
so unsubstantially and injudiciously constructed as to furnish a very feeble 
defence. Better protection was given by the Bala Hissar, which was at once 
a royal palace and a citadel. Occupying the acclivity of a liill on the south-east 
extremity of the city, it completely overlooked it, and was thus equally well fitted 
to repel the attack of an enemy or put down internal insurrection. It formed 
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an irregular pentagon, and contained within its precincts, in addition to the 
buildings of the palace, about a thousand houses. It was thus ample enough to 
accommodate a considerable force, and from its elevation, wide ditch, and 
ramparts, strong enough, if suitably garrisoned, to resist any attack by troops 
unacquainted with siege operations. Hence Havelock, after briefly describing 
its advantages, and, it may be, from foreboding the kind of service in which the 
troo})s left in Afghanistan might be called to engage, exclaims — “Here then all 
depends, in a military point of view, on a firm hold of the Bala Hissar. It is 
tlie key of Cabool. The troops who hold it ought not to allow themselves to 
be dislodged but by a siege, and they must awe its population with their 
uxoi'tars and howitzers.’* Within tlie city itself there was little deserving of 
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notice except the bazaars and markets, the former starting from a central square 
and extending at right angles in a series of arcades, and the latter deriving 
their chief attraction from the magnificent display of vegetables and fruits. 
The houses, for the most part of two or three stories and flat-roofed, consisted 
of a framework of wood interlacing and inclosing walls of mud ; and the streets, 
many of them so narrow that two horsemen could not pass without difficulty, 
were badly paved, crooked, and dirty in the extreme. In thus huddling the 
streets together the only advantage gained was in the additional security it gave 
against a hostile assault, and the same object had undoubtedly been contem- 
plated in the division of the whole town into districts, each occupied by ifs own 
particular tribe or division of inhabitants, and isolated from the other districts 
by its own inclosure and gates. The whole population was estimated at about 
60,000. 

The Bala Hissar was, as we have seen, the key of Cabool, and the secure 
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po.ssession of it was therefore one of the first objects to which attention was a.d. is4i. 
turned in providing for the British occupation of the capital. Lieutenant 
Durand of the engineers being employed to select the proper station for locating Proiweai t(. 
the troops, at once fixed on the upper part or citadel of the Bala Hissar, but 
encountered an opposition whicli ultimately proved insurmountable. ‘‘The 
Bala Hissar,’' said Shah Shujab, “was his palace, and its privacy would be 
completely destroyed by allowing any poii^ion of it to be occupied as Britisli 
barracks.” The envoy gave effect to these objections, and Durand was ordered 
to provide accommodation elsewhere. This however was no easy task, and the 
envoy, on its being represented to him that the winter would set in before it 
would be possible to execute the necessary erections, succeeded in obtaining the 
Shah’s consent to the original proposal of accommodating the troops in the 
citadel. On the faith of this consent the necessary repairs were commenced, and 
the British troops had the prospect of soon occupying a position so strong by 
nature, and so much improved by art, that no Afghan force could have made 
any impression upon it. But this was too wise an arrangement to be carried 
out. No sooner was the execution of it seriously commenced than the Shah itarojeotioti. 
once more interfered, and in addition to his former objections declared that the 
occupation of any part of the Bala Hissar by a foreign force would make him 
nnpoi)ular with his subjects. Tliis objection being tlic one to whicli of all others 
tlic envoy was most sensible, prevailed. The barracks, so fiir as constructed 
within the citadel of the Bala Hissar, were appropriated by tlie Shah for the 
accommodation ofi^TTis harem, while the British troops were obliged to content 
tliemselves with hastily prepared lodgings at its base. In this locality tlic^y 
j^assed tlie winter of 1839-40, while the Shah and his court were at Jclalabad. 

Though far inferior to the locality originally fixed upon, the position adopted 
was not without its advantages. It commanded the access to the Bala Hissar, 
and made it easy should any alarm occur to occupy it effectually. Unfortu- 
nately even this advantage was not to be retained, and finally, but at whose 
instigation it is difficult to say, it was resolved to erect cantonments on a spot 
now universally acknowledged to be the worst that could liave been chosen. 

This was a fiat situated about two miles and a half to the north of Cabool, and 
nearly equidistant from the Bala Hissar at its eastern, and the Kuzziljjash 
quarter at its western extremity. The cantonments, consisting of long ranges of canton- 
buildings, formed a parallelogram about 1 200 yards long from north to south, erected, 
and 600 yards wide from east to west. On the west they were bounded by the 
Kohistan road, which leads nearly due south to one of the principal city gates. 

The east side of the parallelogram was about 250 yards from the canal already 
mentioned,' while about 300 yards farther east ran the river of Cabool. The 
defences of the cantonments consisted of a shallow ditch and feeble ramparts, 
together with a round bastion at each of the angles. Immediately north of 
the cantonments were two considerable inclosures surrounded merelj^ by a wall. 
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A.T). 1841 . The larger and nearer of the two was the mission compound or residency; the 
other was chiefly occupied by the dwellings of officers, clerks, and other indivi- 

Britiahcan duals attached to the mission. In the space allotted to the cantonments, there 

Cabuji. must have been ample accommodation not only for the troops but for the com- 
missariat stores. But with an infatuation which looks like judicial blindness, 
the stores were excluded and placed in an isolated fort situated without the 
cantonments, about 300 yards north of their south-west angle, and separated 
from them by a garden or orchard, which in the case of an attack would give 
cover to the assailants. Nor was this the worst. The whole of the cantonments 
were commanded from various heiglits, several of them with forts, which had 
neither been made strong enough to furnish a kind of outworks for defence, nor 
dismantled so as to be unavailable to an enemy. Beside the cantonments, 
a small camp under the command of Brigadier Skelton, the second in command, 
had been established about two miles to the east, beyond a low range of heights 
called the Seeah Sung Hills; and for the purpose of keejnng open the road to 
it bridges had been thrown across both the canal and the riv^er. Tlje only 
other posts which it is necessary to notice are the Bala Hissar, almost entirely 
occupied by the Shah’s troops under the command of Brigadier Anquetil, and 
the residence of Sir Alexander Buriies, where a small body of sepoys acted as 
his escort and also guarded the treasury under the charge of Captain Johnson, 
the paymaster. A t an earlier period the money had for safety been removed to the 
Bala Hissar, but the paymaster found the distance inconvenient, and on applica- 
tion was at once permitted to bring the treasure back into the town, and keej) 
it as before at his own house, the envoy dashing off his perrni.ssion, as if the 
subject had been beneath his cognizance, by a simple hurried remark : — ‘'Johnson 
may, of course, put his treasure wherever he deems it most safe and convenient.” 
The sum thus coolly bandied about without any precaution for its security 
amounted at this time to seven lacs of rupees (£70,000). 

British The cantonments were completed in the autumn of 1 840, and the British 

B}>orts in •* 

Afghanistan, troops had passed the winter of 1840-41 in them in tolerable comfort. The 
sepoys indeed suflered severely from the intense cold, and the hospital soon 
became crowded with patients suftering fi'om pulmonary affections. To the 
British, on the other hand, and more especially those of them who had long 
endured the scorching heats and deluging rains of India, nothing could be more 
grateful than the return of the seasons in the order to which they had been 
accustomed in their own native land, and though an excessive rise in prices neces- 
sarily curtailed them of many of their comforts and luxuries, they were able to 
pass their leisure pleasantly. Cricket, fishing, shooting, hunting, and horse-racing 
gave to the most active and robust their full share of bodily exertion; while the 
more sedate ‘found endless sources of interest and instruction in acclimatizing 
plants, and trying how far it was possible to combine the, luxuries of an Afghan 
vv^ith the more substantial productions of an European garden. It is not to be 
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denied that some, not satisfied with such pleasures, mingled with them or sub- a.d. i 84 i. 
stituted for them others of a very different description. Licentiousness, instead ^ 

of being confined to those unfortunates whom depraved custom regards as its lacentious 

Tiess In the 

legitimate victims, was too often emboldened to violate the domestic hearth and Hritish 
seek its indulgence within the very precincts of the harem. More than one 
cliief, aware of having thus suffered in his happiness and honour, burned for re- 
venge, and was not to be satisfied with anything short of the extennination of 
the infidel Feringhees. It would be wrong, however, to attach much importance 
to this feeling. Though it did exist, and not without a cause, it is to be hoped 
that licentiousness continued to the last 


to be a . very partial exception to the .. 

generally good deportment of the British 

troops, and that when disiuster did befiill SBj 

them, it was not in retribution for their wR 

own private vices but for the gross mis- . 

management of those to whom their wel- 

fare was intrusted, and the tyranny and 

injustice which lay at the foundation 

of the whole British policy in Afghan- ' -jalHp' / 

Though a crisis had long been fore- EF .{ 
seen by those who, looking below the . 
surface, saw the causes which were work- 
ing to produce it, all the leading an- 
thorities, civil and military, continued a-s 
it were spell-bound. General Elphin- 

stone looking fondly forward, saw himself proceeding (piietly under escort for nroams of 
the British frontier; Sir William Macnaghten had nearly completed the pack- 
ing preparatory to his departure ; and Sir Alexander Burnes felt so satisfied 
with the higher position on which he was about to enter, that on tlie evening 
of the 1st of November he did not hesitate to congratulate the envoy on his 
“approaching departure at a season of such profound trampiillity.” Could 
he be serious? Some days previously the moonshee Mohun Lai, of whose 
intelligence and fidelity there was no doubt, had informed him of a general 
cjonfederacy among tlie Afghan chiefs, and emphatically warned him against the 
danger of disregarding the tftreatening indications of a coming storm ; and 
again, on the evening of that very day when he congratulated the envoy, the 
same individual called upon him with new proofs of the plots which the chiefs 
were engaged in hatcliing. The impression produced upon Burnes is explained 
very vaguely, but the account is that ‘‘he stood up from his chair^ sighed, and 
said that the time was not far when we must leave tliis country/’ Another 
part of the account is, “that he did not choose to ask the envoy for a strong 
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A.i>. J841. guard, as it would imply that he was afi-aid,”- and his determination, therefore, 
seems to have been to run all hazards. , The notice of warnings seemed at last 
BuspicioDB only to irritate him, and he actually turned out. the son of Gholam Mahomed 
Mfapiut. ^ leading Dooranee chief, who went by night to inform him of the plot, 

adding rudely and superciliously, that “we do not care for such things/' 

The plot, of which information was thus with strange infatuation rejected, 
was now approaching its execution. The Afghan chiefs had assembled, and 
were concerting measures for the destruction of the British troops. The course 
which seemed most hopeful, was to work upon the prejudices and passions of 
the peojdc, by circulating among them extravagant ruinours. “'The principal 
rebels,'" wrote Sir William Macnaghten in a letter, of which a fragment only 
remains, “met on the night before, and relying on the inflammable disposition 
of the peoj)le of Cabool, they gave out that it was the order of his majesty to 
put all infidels to death, and this of course gained them a great accession of 
strength/’ The iiccuracy of this statement is questionable. It proceeds on 
the supposition that the Shah was popular in Cabool, and that his name was, to 
the party who fraudulently used it, a tower of strength. Independently of the 
extravagance of the rumour that he had issued orders for the d^truction of those 
on whom the stability of his own throne entirely depended, it is impossible to 
believe that the circulation of it gave what the envoy calls “a great accession 
of strength" to the insurgents. They were plajung, in fact, a very different game, 
and their great object was to rid tliemselves at once of foreign aggression and 
of the obnoxious ruler whom it had imposed upon them. But though a general 
confederacy having this object had undoubtedly been formed, it has been 
(questioned whether the actual outbreak was tlie result of a previously con- 
certed plan. The time was certainly ill chosen. By waiting for a few days a 
large portion of the troops in Afghanistan under orders for India would have 
departed and been beyond recall, whereas by premature action much additional 
risk of failure was incurred. The account of a meeting held by the chiefs, though 
somewhat meagre, seems to show that the outbreak, at least at its commence- 
ment, was dictated as much by private revenge as by public resentment. 
Injudicious Abdoollah Khan, who, on the restoration of the Shah, had been deprived of 
of Buruea. his cliiefsliip, iiot Satisfied with complaining loudly of the injustice, was at little 
pains to conceal his hostility, and lost no opportunity of intriguing against 
British interests. Burnes, made aware of his proceedings, sent him a blustering 
message, stuffed with opprobrious epithets, and^hreatening to deprive him of 
his ears. Abdoollah Khan, now complaining both of insult and injustice, thi'CAV' 
off* all restraint, and at a meeting of chiefs, held on the 1 st of November at tln‘ 
house of Sydat Khan, took the lead in proposing an attack on the house of 
Buraes on the following day. The design undoubtedly was to assassinate 
every individual who should be /ound on the .premises.* While Burnes' fate 
was thus sealed, which, duly^ improved, would' have secured his escape 
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were again given him. ^ friendly native eager to save him called at his resi- a;D. i 84 i. 
dence before daylight, but had the mortification to see his statement received 
with incredulity. Shortly afterwards, when the insurgents had begun to conepim^y 
muster, and the stir of their movement was heard in the street, Oosman Khan, 
the Shah s prime minister, arrived with tidings which it was no longer possible 
to dispute, and urged Bumes either to return with him to the Bala Hissar, or 
take refuge in the cantonments. He refused to do either, but was so far moved 
to a sense of danger that he applied to the envoy for additional, troops, and 
also tried to conciliate Abdoollah Khan by a message assuring him, that if he 
would in the meantime restrain popular violence, all grievances would be 
redressed. Both applications proved ineffectual, and Burnes, together with all 
tlie inmates of his residence, were left to their fate. They were not indeed 
entirely destitute of means of defence. Besides himself, his brother Lieutenant 
Charles Burnes, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, who had just arrived to 
act as his military secretary, there was the small body of sepoys forming his 
escort, and guarding the treasure deposited in Captain Johnson's house, imme- 
diately adjoining. Fortunately for himself the paymaster passed that night 
in the cantonments. 

After a furious mob thirsting for blood and plunder had filled the street in Hia house is 

® C . attiicked. 

front of the house, and precluded all access to it, Bumes, instead of allowing 
Ids sepoys to use their muskets, imagined that he could calm the tumult by a 
speech, and kept haranguing from the upper part of the house. It was utterly 
unavailing, and he became fully awake to the danger, when Lieutenant 
Broadfoot • fell pierced by a ball through his chest. Resistance, which used 
earlier might have been effectual, was now seen to be hopeless. The insurgents 
liad set fire to the stables, made their way into the garden, and were evidently 
preparing to force an entrance into the house. As a last resort he offered large 
sums of money for his own and his brother's life, and was only answered with 
tlie cry, "‘Come down into the garden." As this would have been to meet 
instant death, the sepoys opened their fire, and were resisting manfully, when 
a native of Cashmere, who had gained admission to the house, took an oath 
upon the Koran, that, if tlie firing was stopped, he would safely convey Burnes 
and his brother to the Kuzzilbash fort, situated about half a mile to the north- 
west, and then held by Captain Trevor, though with a very inadequate force. 
Distrustful though he must have been of this volunteered deliverance, it was nimseif 
a last chance, and Burnes disguised in jiative attire descended to the door, inmates 
The moment he stepped beyond it, his treacherous guide gave tlie signal, by 
calling out, “This is Sekunder Burnes." In a moment both the brothers were 
in the hands of the infuriated, mob, who literally cut them to pieces with 
Afghan knives. The sepoys now left withoyt a head made a fruitless defei\ce, 
and were all murdered, and with them every man, woman, and child found 
on the premises. The paymaste:f*s guard shared the same. fate, and all his 
VoL, in. * " ‘ ^ 246* 
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treasure, now amounting, however, to only £17,000, fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. 

While these atrocities were being perpetrated, how were the Sliah’s and the 
British troops employed? Sir Alexander Burnes had, as we have seen, applied 
to the envoy for a reinforcement, and it is now universally admitted that if it 
had been immediately despatched, the outbreak could have been suppressed 
without difficulty. The number of insurgents did not at first exceed 200 or 
300, and their success was so doubtful, that the leading chiefs kej)t aloof, and 
refused to commit themselves by taking open part with them. It was indeed 
probable that tlie houses of Burnes and the paymaster would be forced and 
plundered, but the success would only be momentary, and would be followed 
on the airival of tho British troops by a signal vengeance. Such appears to 
have been the calculation both of the chiefs and of the actual insurgents, and 
it was not until to a thirst for blood and plunder a hope of impunity was added, 
that the insurrection assumed new dimensions and became truly formidable. 
Where, then, it must be again asked, were the British troops while their 
treasury was being plundered and their companions barbarously murdered, 
almost within hearing? To the credit of tho Shah, it deserves to be recorded 
that tlie first movement against the rioters was made from the Bala Hissar by 
his own orders and by his own troops. As soon as the disturbed state of the 
city was communicated to him, he sent out his Hiridoostanee regiment, with 
two guns, under the command of an able officer, an Indo- Briton of the name of 
Campbell. Unfortunately, instead of taking a road which would have led 
them to Burnes' house with little obstruction, they endeavoured to make their 
way through the heart of the city, and placed themselves almost at the mercy 
of the insurgents, by becoming entangled in narrow intricate streets. After an 
unecpial conflict, during which they are said to have lost 200 men, they com- 
menced a disorderly retreat, ai^d would probably all have perished -had they 
not obtained an unexpected relief Brigadier Shelton had brought into the 
Bala Hissar three companies of the 54th native infantry, the Shah's 6th infantiy, 
and four guns, the whole force which he then had in the small camp beyond 
the Seeah Sung Hills ; and on learning how the Hindoostanee regiment was 
situated, sent out a detachment which helped to extricate them, but did not 
succeed in saving the two guns. This movement having been made by orders 
received from ‘the cantonments, wo naturally turn thither to learn what con- 
sultations were held, and what steps taken as soon as intelligence of the insur- 
rection was received. 

The application by Sir Alexander Burnes for support was received by the 
envoy at latest by, 7 A.M. His own account of matter is : — On the morning 
of the 2d November, I was informed that the town of Cabool was in a state of 
commotion ; and shortly afterwards I received a note from Lieutenant-colonel 
Sir A. Burnes, to th^ effect that his house was besieged, and begging for assist- 
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ance. I immediately went to General Elphinstone.** The general's account is : — 
“ On the 2d of November, at half-past 7 A.M., I was told by Colonel Oliver that 
the city was in a great ferment, and shortly after the envoy came and told me 
that it was in a state of insurrection, but that he did not think much of it, and 
that it would shortly subside.'' It thus appears that the envoy and the general 
were in consultation on this subject about half-past 7 A.M. The former had 
been told ‘^that the town of Cabool was in a state of commotion,” and the latter 
that the city was in a great ferment,” and the common impression produced 
on tlie minds of both was that the insurrection “Avould shortly subside.” This, 
to say the least, was taking the matter very coolly, and prepares us for what 
appears to have been their common conclusion, that there was no necessity for 
immediate despatch. The eiiA^oy indeed says, ^‘I suggested tliat Brigadier 
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Shelton’s force should proceed to the Bala Hissar, tliencc to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining troops should be concentrated in cantonments and 
placed* in a state of defence, and assistance if possible sent to Sir A. Burncs.” 
In this proposal the general appears to have readily acquiesced, but a long delay 
must have taken place, for he afterwards admits that Brigadier Shelton did not 
move into the Bala Hissar till about 12 o'clock;" and adds with the greatest 
coolness, as if he had thus done all that could reasonably be expected — “ the rest 
of the troops were concentrated in cantonments, Avhicli arrangements occupied the 
rest of the day." He says nothing of the assistance requested Ly Sir Alexander 
Burnes, as if the life of a valuable public servant, the lives of the men who 
were sharing his danger, and the threatened plunder of the- army chest, were 
matters too trivial to occupy liis thoughts. But even assuming that: the detach- 
ment of Brigadier Shelton was the only thing that promised to be of any 
inimediate utility, how came it that though the distances^ between the Seeah 
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A.D. 1841 . Suog.^camp and the Bala Hissar scarcely exceeded a mile it liot completed 
till mid-day ? In the emergency which had arisen despatch was everything, 
sin^ar In- and yet nearly four hours elapse between the resolution to send the troops and 
General tlieir actual departure. General Elphinstone indeed Hints at one cause of delay, 
Eiphiiistone.^j^^^ he says that ‘^the envoy sent his military secretary, Captain Lawrence, to 
intimate his wishes and obtain the king's sanction to this measure,” and a fuller 
explanation is given by the brigadier. “ Between nine and ten,” he says, I 
got a note from General Elphinstone reporting a disturbance in the city, and 
desiring me to prepare to march into the Bala Hissar. ... I Soon after got 
another, telling me not to go as the king objected to it.” The obvious reply to 
this countermand was, that “if there was an insun*ection in the city, it was 
not a time for indecision, and that the measures adopted must be immediate ” 
Having thus urged despatch, the brigadier received a third note telling him to 
march immediately into the Bala Hissar, when further instructions would bo 
given him by the envoy's military secretary. Believing everything to be now 
ari'anged, he was just in the act of marching off when he received a note from 
the secretary telling him to halt for further orders. Perplexed at this new 
interruption, he despatched Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers. Sir Robert Sale's 
son-in-law, to ascertain the cause ; but that officer, on entering the precincts of 
the palace, was attacked in the act of dismounting from his horse by an Afghan 
youth, who inflicted three severe wounds with a dagger, and from the confusion 
of the moment or through connivance was permitted to escape. Sturt's wounds 
happily proved of a less deadly nature than was at first feared, and he was 
carried back to tlie cantonments under a guard of fifty lancers, while the 
military secretary himself brought his own answer, which was “to proceed.” 
As already mentioned, these repeated commands and countermands so frittered 
away the time, that Shelton did not reach the Bala Hissar till mid-day, and 
then only to see Campbell and his Hindoostanees fleeing in disorder before 
infuriated and triumphant Afghans. 

Its fatal con- On perusing the above details, it is impossible to repress a feeling of indig- 

nation at the irresolute, we had almost said heartless, course adopted by the 
envoy and the general. The city is in an uproar, and three British ofiicers, 
with a small body of troops, suddenly attacked by an infuriated mob, are fight- 
ing for their lives. They implore assistance, and the application is received at 
an hour suflftciently early to enable the authorities, civil and military, to take 
the necessary steps for that purpose. At first the only question is, by what 
route shall the troops be sent? and the answer is, from the Seeah Sung camp to 
the Bala Hissar. But here a preliminary difiiculty is started. Will Shah 
Shujah give his consent? and should he refuse, would it not be a complete sub- 
version of the Auckland and Macnaghten policy to have recourse even to 
friendly compulsion? On such irivolous grounds the order for the march of the 
troops is delayed, in order that an attempt may be made upon the stubborn 
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will of a monarch, who liad been placed upon his throne by British bayonets, 
and could not have continued to sit upon it a single day if they had been with- 
drawn. ’ Negotiation is commenced, messages pass and repass between the 
pUlace and the cantonments, and according to their tenor, the troops in readineSvS 
to march for the suppression of.tlie riot and the relief of their unhappy com- 
panions in arms, are tantalized* i>y contradictory orders to li^lt or to proceed. 
At last they reach the Bala Hissar, but only to be most ungraciously received 
by the Shah, who, says Shelton, '‘asked me as well as I could understand, who 



A, Can tollmen t. 

B, Mission residence. 

D, Magazine foii. (unliul»hod'^. 
K, Cotnmis8ai*iat fort. 

F, Mahomed Shureef’s fort. 

G, Rikabaahee fort. 

II, Mahnumd Kliaii’e furt. 

I, Zulflcar's fort. 


.T, Camp at Seeah Sung. 

K, King's garden. 

L, Mnsjoed. 

M, Spot where the envoy was 

murderetl. 

N, Private garden, 

O, Bazaar. 

P, Kohistan gate of city. 


! Q, Empty fort near bridge. 

R, Brigadier Anquetil'b 
K, Magazine in orchard, 

T, Yaboo Khaiieli. 

V, Captain Trevor’s tower. 

W, Sir A. BurneB* hoUKe. 

. X, Laliore gate of city. 

1 7i, Captain JohiiBon’s tixiasury. 


sent me, and what I came there for. There was perhaps moi’e meaning in 
this insolent question than it bears on the face of it, for of wliat use was it to 
send troops after the mischief was already done? Had they arrived several 
hours earlier, as but for the irresolution which prevailed at head-quarters they 
might easily have done, they might, instead of merely saving a remnant of the 
discomfited Hindoostanee regiment, have acted in concert with it, and penetrat- 
ing to Burnes residence, dispersed the mob before the work of rapine and murder 
had commenced. Still as the day was only half- spent when Shelton reached 
the Bj^ila Bissar, how came it that he did little more than remain a- passive 
spectator of the progress of the insurrection?. The envoy’s answer is, thajt it 
had then become impracticable for a body of troops to penetrate to the neigh- 
bourhood of BuimeS* house. Why impracticable ? Obviously because another 
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A.D. 1841. serious blunder had been committed in not sending a force adequate to the 
service required from it. 

Different * tjig geeali SuDg camp on the morning of the outbreak, there was only a 

routes by ^ ^ , 

which relief portiou of the troops belonging to it. The rest were within the cantonments. 

Why, when Brigadier Shelton received the order to inarch, were not the 
absentees sent forward to join their comrades? They could not be required for 
the defence of the cantonments, which were not then threatened, and within 
which nearly 4000 men must then have been concentrated; and their addition 
to the force under Brigadier Shelton might have enabled him, instead of 
remaining passive, to make at least a bold effort to accomplish the task which 
had b^n assigned him. Such an effort could hardly have failed of success, had 
it been seconded, as to all ajipearance it might and ought to have been, by a 
diversion from another quarter. General Elpliinstone says that ‘'the route by 
Seeah Sung to the Bala Hissar was considered the fittest to enter the city, but 
it was not the only route, nor, as far as one can judge from the plan, was it 
either the shortest or most practicable. The Koliistan road, along the east side 
of which the cantonments were constructed, leads in a line almost due south to 
one of the city gates. Had a body of the surplus troo])s cooped up within the 
cantonments been sent along the road, they could have arrived at the gate 
without difficulty. Passing it and proceeding onwards for about 500 yards, 
a point is reached where the road branches off to the right and left. Taking 
the latter direction by a road which crosses the liver by a bridge, the distance 
to Burnes’ house is little more tlian half a mile. Where was the impractica- 
bility of accomplishing this distance? Suj>posing Brigadier Shelton to have 
been at the same time prepai^ed to act, the effect would have been to place the 
insurgents between two fires. Would they in this case have ventured on 
continued resistance ? The undisciplined mob, seeing themselves about to be 
hemmed in between two strong bodies of regular troops, would have listened 
only to their fears and dispersed. Even in a less favourable view, the diversion 
fi-om the cantonments might have been made subservient to several important 

Nothing of obiects. On the banks of the river, a short distance above the bridge already 

conseqiiouco ^ '' 

attempted, mentioned, there was a tower occupied by Captain Trevor with a mere handful 
of men. It was of some importance to retain possession of it, because being 
situated in the Kuzzilbash quarter, it would have been the means of keeping 
up a friendly communication witli the inhabitants, who were understood to be 
better affected towards the British than any other part of the Afghan popula- 
tion. Advantage might have been taken of its proximity to throw in a 
reinforcement sufficient to secure it from capture. Another object, of still more 
importance, might have been at the same time gained. On the right branch 
of iAie road, about 500 yards beyond the fort already mentioned, stood a fort of 
large dimensions, in which temporary magazines had been erected for the use of 
the Shah's commissariat. The place, tliough not well chosen, was defensible, 
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and the vital importance of defending it is apparent from the fact that on the a.d. i84i. 
2d of November it contained about 8000 maunds of grain. Even admitting 
that no general diversion from the cantonments could have been attempted, lucompe- 
surely the most strenuous efforts ought to have been made to save this fort 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Yet nothing was done. Though it 
was well known that on the very morning of the outbreak it was furiously 
assailed by the inhabitants in its vicinity, and its few defenders, if unrelieved, 
must soon be overpowered, no steps were taken, or rather the only step taken 
was in an opposite direction. Captain Lawrence offered to lead two companies 
to its relief and was not permitted. 

Other proofs of the utter incompetency of the civil and military authorities 
to meet the storm which had burst upon them crowd upon us, but enough has 
been detailed. The only active step that appears to have been taken in addi- 
tion to the abortive detachment of Brigadier Shelton to the Bala Hissar, was 
to send a handful of troops into the commissariat fort, and thus make the 
number of its defenders amount in all to eighty. Why such a reinforcement ? 

The subsistence of the troops depended on the preservation of the commissariat 
fort, and it could not but be foreseen that it would in all probability be the 
very first point against which the efforts of the enemy would be most stren- 
uously directed, and yet, though there was a whole day during which free 
access to it was uninterrupted, and it might have been so strongly garrisoned as 
to defy assault, nothing worth mentioning was done. Not only was it allowed 
to remain isolated as before, with a garden and orchard intervening, from the 
cover of which the insurgents might open a murderous fire, but no attempt 
whatever was made to occupy and dismantle the adjoining forts by which it 
was commanded. Could it be alleged tliat the commissariat foi^t was, from 
its unfortunate position, indefensible, still there was surely an alternative. If 
it was practicable on the 2d of November to send a paltry reinforcement to it, 
it must also liave been practicable, if such a course had been deemed expedient, 
to prepare for its abandonment, by emptying it of the whole, or at least the 
most valuable part of its stores and bringing them within the cantonments. 

The penalty due for the series of gross blunders committed on the first day 
of the insurrection was not long delayed. 

While the envoy and general, with singular infatuation, frittered away the 
time, and apparently despaired of being able to effect anything with the large Nott at 
body of troops under their immediate control, no time was lost in sending 
importunate messages, recalling the troops, which during the delusive interval 
previous to the insuiTection had been permitted to commence their march for 
India. By thus applying for distant aid, which owing to the state of the 
country could not possibly have arrived before the crisis was 'decided, the 
authorities only practised deception upon themselves, and found excuses for not 
exerting their own energies to the utmost. The note sent to Candahar, con- 
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sisting of a, small scrap orpaper inclosed in a quill, though dated the Sd of 
November, did not reach .General Nott till the 14th. It required him to 
‘immediately du'ect the whole of the troops under orders to return to 
Hindoostan, to march upon Cabool instead of Shikarpoor,’" and to ‘‘instruct the 
officer who may command, to use the utm6st practicable expedition.” He was 
moreover required “to attach a troop of his majesty the Shah’s horse artillery 
to the above service, and likewise half the 1st regiment of cavalry.” Fortun- 
ately, as we have already seen, he had on his own responsibility, in consequence 
of alarming news from Cabool, recalled the troops which he had despatched 
under the command of Colonel Maclaren, after they had made only a single 
marcli. So far, therefore, as he was concerned, there was nothing to prevent 
his compliance with the peremptory order to send them off immediately to 
Cabool. There were, however, obstacles which he believed to be insurmountable, 
though the authorities at Cabool did not seem to have taken them into consi- 
deration, and he therefore declared that in sending the troops, he was obeying 
his superiors at the expense of his own judgment. His reasons are thus given 
in a letter to his daughters: — “First, I think at this time of the year, they (tljj| 
troops) cannot get there (Cabool), as the snow will probably be four or five feet 
deep between that j)lace and Qhuznee; besides which it is likely they will have 
to fight every foot of the ground, from the latter to the former place ; at any 
rate they will arrive in so crippled a state as to be unfit for service; 

secondly, they will be five weeks in getting there, before which everything will 
be settled one way or other; thirdly, could I have kept the troops here which 
left this morning, I could ultimately have preserved the whole of Afghanistan, 
whatever the result at Cabool may be, and now these troops can be of no use 
there, and their removal will, I fear, ruin us here, for the people to-day openly 
talk of attacking us.” “How strange,” he adds, “that, from the time we entered 
this country up to the present moment, we have never had a man of common 
sense or energy at the head of afiaft’s.” Nott had only too good reason for his 
representation of the disordered state of the country, for a very short time before 
Captain Woodburn, who was proceeding on sick leave to Cabool, was attacked 
by a party of rebels after leaving Ghuznee, and barbarously murdered ; only six 
out of his whole escort of 1 30 souls escaping t|ie same fate. His account of the 
climate ^ISo proved correct, for Colonel Maclaren, aftei* a few days’ march, lost 
so many of his Cattle by frost and snow, and found his difficulties accumulating 
so fast, that he was glad to retrace his steps. Accordingly, as might have been 
foreseen, Cabool could obtain no relief from Candahar. 

An application to Sir Robert Sale to return with his brigade was equally 
unavailing. The 37th regiment, left to guard the western entrance of the 
Khoord Cabool Pass, at once obeyed the summons, and made their appearance 
on the morning of the 3d on the Seeah Sung Hills. They had been obliged to 
contest almost every inch of their ground, but notwithstanding, greatly to the 
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credit of Major Griffiths who commanded, '‘they came in/' saj^s Lady Sale, 
'‘with all their baggage in as* perfect order as if it had been a mere parade 
movement." This, however, was all the aid obtained. Before receiving the 
summons of recall Sir Robert Sale had quitted Gundamuck, and was advancing 
on Jelalabad. The kind o|‘ difficulties encountered will be best explained in 
liis own words. “Since leaving Cabool, they (the troops) have been kept con- 
stantly on the alert by attacks by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bivouacked, and the safety of our posi- 
tions has only been secured by unremitting labour, throwing up entrenchments, 
and very severe outpost duty ; while each succeeding morning has brought its 
affair with a bold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the species of warfare 
to which their attempts have been confined, and armed with jezails which 
iiave enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they could only be reached 
by our artillery." Anxious, therefore, though he must have been to return to 
Cabool, where his wife and daughter were sharing the common danger, he 
declared it to be impossible, for the following reasons: — “I beg to represent 
that the whole of my camp equipage has been destroyed ; that the wounded 
and sick have increased to upwards of three hundred; that there is no longer 
a single dej^ot of provisions on the route, and the carriage of the force is not 
sufficient to bring on one day's rations with it. I have at the same time 
positive infox’ination that the whole country is in arms and ready to oppose us 
111 the defiles between this city and Cabool, while my ammunition is insufficient 
for more than two such contests, as I should assuredl3^ have to sustain for six 
days at least. With my present means I could not force the passes of either 
Jugduluck or Khoord Cabool; and even if the debris of my brigade did reach 
Cabool, I am given to understand that T should find the troops now garrisoning 
it without the means of subsistence. Under these circumstances, a regard for 
the honour and interest of our government compels me to adhere to my plan 
already formed, of putting this place (J elalabad) into a state of defence, and 
holding 'it if possible until the Cabool force falls back ujiion me, or succours 
arrive from Peshawer or India." 

Having disposed of the applications for aid, and the answers, which from 
the length of time that intervened, have somewhat anticipated the narrative, 
we now return to Cabool, and begin with the insertion of a letter addressed to 
the envoy by General Elphinstone, on the evening of the 2d November, the 
very first day of the outbreak. “ Since you left me I have been considering 
what can be done to-moiTOW. Our dilemma is a difficult one. Shelton, if 
reinforced to-morrow, might no doubt force in two columns on liis way towards 
the Lahore gate, and we might from hence force in that gate and meet them. 
But if this were accomplished what shall we gain? It can be done, but. not 
without very great loss, as our people will be exposed to the fire from the 
houses the whole wayr Where is the point you said they were to fortify near 
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A.T). 1841. Burnes house? If they could assemble there that would be a point of attack; 

but to march into the town, it seems, wo should only have to come back again ; 
Miserable and as to Setting the city on fire, I fear from its construction that is almost 
of Geneva impossiblc. We must see what morning brings, and then think what can be 
BipUiiistone occupatiou of all tlio houses near the gates might give us a command 

of the town, but we have not means of extended operations. If we could 
depend on the Kuzzilbashes, we might easily reduce the city.” In this very 
characteristic letter the writer makes a series of proposals, which if practicable 
on the morrow when the insurrection had gained head, must have been still 
more so on the day previous ; but instead of deciding on any one of them he 
merely plays at hide-and-seek with them, and then goes to bed with the sage 
resolution to trust to the chapter of accidents. “We must see what the morn- 
ing brings, and then think what can be done/’ The morning came, and with 
it, as might have been anticipated, a vast increase of the insurgents. Thousands, 
whom excess of caution had previously kept aloof, now openly declared them- 
selves, while miiltitudes, hearing of the plunder which had already been 
obtained, poured in from the neighbouring villages in the hope of obtaining a 
share. The Kohistan road, along which troops might have passed with little 
obstruction on the 2d, was now completely beset, and every step behoved to be 
taken in the face of infuriated and exulting foes. The interval of a night had 
brought no additional clearness of perception or energy of purpose to the 
general and the envoy, and instead of boldly fronting the, difficulties which 
their own imbecility had mainly created, they cowered before them. It was 
not till three in the afternoon of the 3d that any attempt was made to pene- 
iiiHcnipb.y- trate from the cantonments into the city. It proceeded upon the plan, which 
iiiQ,dequatG hiul already proved abortive, of attempting to accomplish the most important 
objects by inadequate means, and resulted in a complete failure. The whole 
force employed consisted of one company of her Majesty’s 44th regiment, two 
companies of the 5tli native infantry, and two horse-artillery guns. Major 
Swayne, who commanded, encountering an opposition which convinced him 
that success was impossible, had no alternative but to retrace his steps. Besides 
the gross blunder of sending out so feeble a detachment, no care had been taken 
to secure co-operation and support from the Bala Hissar. There was still 
time after this first repulse to correct the blunders which led to it, and make a 
new attempt under more auspicious circumstances, but a feeling of despondenc}" 
was already beginning to prevail, and General Elphinstone once more resolved 
to wait till he should '"see what the morning brings, and then think what Can 
be done.’^ Meanwhile, though he was supine, the insurgents were not. Captain 
Trevor, obliged to abandon his tower, was indebted to some friendly natives 
for the means* of removing his wife and seven children to the cantonments; and 
Captain Mackenzie, who commanded at the Shah’s commissariat, after keeping 
the enemy at bay for two whole days, and sending importunate but unavailing 
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messages for support, was compelled to quit his post as untenable, and happily a.p. i84i. 
succeeded in making an almost miraculous escape. The fort, of course, with all 
ifcs stores fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

This was to be succeeded by a similar but still more serious disaster. The Progress of 

. 1 . •• i* A 1 iiiBurreotiol 

insurgents were now bent on capturing the British commissariat lort, and atcabooi. 
were pusillanimously allowed to avail themselves of every facility to insure 
success. The commissariat fort, situated about 300 yards south of the south- 
west bastion of the cantonments, was completely commanded by another called 
Mahomed Shureef s fort, which occupied a height on the opposite side of the 
Kohistanee road. This fort, which from its position could dii’ect its fire equally 
against the commissariat fort and the cantonments, being not more than 300 
yards north-west of the former, and 200 yards south-west of the latter, was 
crowded with the enemy, who were allowed to ply their jezails and matchlocks 
from its walls with deadly aim, while no attempt was made to dislodge them. 

Thus encouraged they ventured down into the lower ground and took undisputed 
[)ossession of the intervening garden. Meanwhile that fort, thus beleaguered, 
and though containing the provisions and medical stores of the whole army, 
was held by a party which, according to Lady Sale, amounted only to fifty, 
and certainly fell far short of a hundred. Lieutenant Warren, the officer in 
command, wrote that he was reduced to extremity; that his men were deserting 
Ijini ; that the enemy were mining the walls and preparing for escalade ; and 
that it would be impossible for him to hold out unless reinforced. On receiving 

^ . . . . ^ UI>011 

this letter, what was General Elphinstones resolution? One which nothing but bumikr, 
dotage could have dictated. It was not to reinforce Lieutenant Warren, but to 
detach a party of infantry and cavalry, by whose aid he might be able to 
evacuate the place. On hearing of this insane ])roposal, Captains Boyd and 
Johnson, the respective heads of the British and the Shah's commissariat, 
waited upon the general, and pointed out that if the supplies were captured 
tlie destruction of the whole force would become almost inevitable. Tlie 
remonstrance seemed to be effectual, and a vigorous attempt to reinforce tlie 
fort was promised. It was promised, but never performed. The general, who 
had no confidence in his own judgment, looked round helplessly for advice, and 
having found counsellors as ignorant or imbecile as himself, did nothing. In 
an earlier part of the day a paltry reinforcement of two companies of the 44th 
regiment had been driven back with serioug loss, including that of Captains 
Swayne and Robinson, who were shot dead on the spot ; in the afternoon a 
]>arty of the 5tli cavalry, designed to assist in the mad scheme of evacuation, 
suffered still more sevei*ely. Was not this proo^ that nothing more could be 
done, and that it only remained to do on the 4th as had been done on the 2d 
and 3d — “see what the morning brings, and then think what can'be done? 

Such appears to have been General Eljihinstone s final resolution, but the 
self-complacency with which he regarded it must have been somewhat disturbed 
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when the commissariat officers, seeing that the promise given them had not 
been kept, entered liis presence and once more pointed out the absolute necessity 
of maintaining the commissariat fort at all hazards. He at once assented, and 
was even willing, as a preliminary measure, to take possession of Mahomed 
Shureef s fort. Captain Boyd, delighted at the result of the interview, volun- 
teered to carry the powder to blow in the gate, and he and his commissariat 
colleague retired about midnight, under the impression that the capture of the 
one fort, and the relief of the other, would be immediately undertaken. This 
impression was all the stronger, because during the interview a new and most 
urgent a})plication from Lieutenant Warren had been officially answered by a 
note, which assured him that he should receive reinforcements by two o’clock 
in the morning. Nay, as if to make it impossible to doubt that the promised 
aid would certainly be forthcoming, we learn from General Elphinstone’s own 
report that tools were ‘'sent overnight with a view to the introduction of rein- 
forcements, and the withdrawal of supplies from the store.” Though monstrous, 
it is true that the general again changed his mind, and had nothing to say in 
justification, except that the proceeding involved too much risk. The garrison, 
deceived in their expectation of support, and in danger of being every moment 
overpowered by the enemy, who had actually attempted to fire the gate and 
escalade, used the tools which had been sent for a veiy different purpose — in 
digging a hole from the interior, and through it made their escape. The scene 
presented by the captured fort is thus described by Captain Johnson: — “The 
Godown fort was this day something similar to a large ant’s nest. Ere noon 
thousands and thousands had assembled from far and wide, to participate in 
the booty of the English dogs, each man taking with him as much as he could 
carry — and to this we were all eye-witnesses.” Even Shah Shujah, looking 
down from the battlements of the Bala Hissar in amazement and consternation 
at this extraordinary scene, could not help exclaiming, “Surely the English are 
mad ! ” The soldiers were of course indignant when their means both of subsist- 
ence and relief in distress were thus ignominously carried off, and called to 
be led against the contemptible enemy, who were parading their spoils before 
their very faces. The general, however reluctant, was unable to resist the call 
thus made upon him, and within three hours of the loss was dreaming of 
repairing it by an attempt to storm Mahomed Shureef ’s fort. In a note to the 
envoy, dated 5th November, 5 AM., he thus announced his intention: — “We 
will first try to breach the place, and shell it as well as we can. From infor- 
mation I have received respecting the interior of the fort, it seems the centre, 
like our old bazaar (another fort only about a hundred yards from the can- 
tonments), is filled with buildings; therefore if we succeed in blowing open 
the* gate, we' should only be exposed to a destructive fire from the buildings, 
which from the state of preparation they evince, would no doubt be occupied 
in force, supported from the garden. Carrying powder bags up under fire 
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would have a chance of failure. Our men have been all night in the works, a.d. i 84 i, 
and tired and ill fed, but we must hope for the best.'’ He thus conjures up a 
host of difficulties which seem to make the attempt almost desperate, and then Miemawage 
when the moment of action arrives, instead of proportioning the force to the General 
duty imposed upon it, sends out only fifty men of the 44th, and 200 native 
infantry. Api)arently anticipating failure, Jie stands in the gateway of the 
cantonments as if to be the first to announce it, and takes advantage of the 
first blunder to recall the detachment. The attack must indeed have been 
forced upon him, for there is proof that he had already begun to meditate a 
very different mode of deliverance. 

In the above letter of General Elphinstone, addressed to the envoy, early He begins to 

, ./ ./ talk of terms. 

in the morning of the 5th November, the following passage occurs: — “It behoves * 
us to look to the consequences* of failure; in this case I know not how we are 
to subsist, or, from want of provisions, to retreat. You should therefore con- 
sider what chance there is of making terms, if we are driven to this extremity.” 

If such was his language on the very third day of the insurrection, what was 
henceforth to be expected but disgrace and ruin in their most hideous forms? 

He had an arm}^ which, handled by such men as Sale and Nott, would have 
sufficed to clear the district of every rebel Afghan who dared to show his face, 
and he keeps it cooped up within cantonments, timidly whimpering about 
difficulties, till ho has broken the spirit of his men, taught them to dread an 
enemy whom they previously despised, and thus prepared them for eVery species 
of humiliation. On the following day, writing as before to the envoy, he recurs 
to the subject which was now evidently uppermost in his iliind, and as if the 
resolution to treat had been abeady taken, seems only anxious that the nego- 
tiations should not be protracted. This was the more inexcusable, as on this 
very day (the Gtli) the prospect had improved. Captains Boyd and Johnson 
liad exerted themselves to the utmost to compensate for the loss of the commis- 
sariat stores, and with so much success, by extensive purchases in the neigh- 
bouring villages, that the danger of starvation was no longer imminent. Nor 
was this the only success which crowned the labours of this day. Mahomed ^ p^***^*^^ 

^ 8UCCe8». 

Shureefs fort, which had been the subject of so much discussion, and the scene 
even of some disgraceful repulses, was taken nt last in a manner which showed 
that had a proper spirit been evinced at the outset, the insurrection might 
have been put down before it assumed the character of a great national move- 
ment. After Lieutenant Sturt had so far recovered from his wounds as to be 
again fit for duty, he obtained permission to open upon the fort with three 
nine-pounders, and two twenty-four pounder howitzers. By twelve o’clock an 
excellent breach was effected, and the assault was made with so much 
impetuosity that the enemy, after a short resistance, abandoned the place. 
Lieutenant Raban of the 44th, while waving his sword on the highest point of 
the breabh, which he had been the first to mount, was unfortunately killed, and 
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A.D, iki. with him other eighteen of the assailants, besides several wounded ; but the 
' troops had been so long strangers to success that general joy was diffused, and 

Piirtiai sue- at the request of the envoy, who was anxious to show that valour would not 

OOBft of 6 

jiritiRh. go unrewarded, a sepoy private who had distinguished himself was imme- 
diately promoted to the rank of sergeant. Before the enemy recovered from 
their consternation, two gallant charges were made, the one by a party of 
Anderson's horse, who rode straight up the ridge on the right, and the other by 
the 5th cavalry, who made a similar attack on the left. The effect was to hem 
the enemy in between the two corps, and give an opportunity of forcing them 
to a general action under circumstances so unfavourable that their defeat must 
have been almost certain. The idea of a victory, however, was so far beyond 
the highest aspirations of the general, that he once more sat down to address 
the envoy in language which could not have been more desponding if he had 
General Sustained another signal defeat. “We have temporarily, and I hope perman- 
Btono’B ently, got over the difficulty of provisions. Our next consideration is ammuni- 
very serious and indeed awful one. We have expended a gi'oat 
quantity ; therefore it becomes worthy of thought on your part liow desirable 
it is that our operations should not be protracted by anything in treating that 
might tend to a continuance of the present state of things. Do not suppose 
from this I wish to recommend, or am advocating humiliating terms, or such 
as would reflect disgrace on us; but this fact of ammunition must not be lost 
sight of’' At this time the ammunition in store was sufficient to last twelves 
months, and therefore alarm in regard to it was utterly groundless. Yet on 
this creation of liis own brain he urges upon the envoy the hasty conclusion of 
a treaty which, though he disclaims it in words, he could not but be well aware 
must be '‘humiliating,” and ‘‘such as would reflect disgrace on us.” As if lie 
had not made his fears sufficiently palpable, he added the following lugubrious 
postscript: — “Our case is not yet desperate ; I do not mean to impress that; 
but it must be borne in mind tliat it goes very fast.” The words are so enig- 
matical that it is difficult to decipher their meaning. According to grammatical 
structure it is the “case” that was going very fast, but not improbably he was 
only calling the envoy's attention once more to the alleged deficiency of 
ammunition. After all, whatever be the interpretation adopted, the gist of the 
warning was, “ We are in a dilemma from which there is no hope of escape by 
honourable and manly means. Fighting is of no use. Try diplomacy, and do 
not stand upon punctilios, for if it fails our case is desperate.” 

Sir William Macnaghten was only too much disposed to adopt the course 
thus recommended. He had oft^*^ found money succeed when all othei’ 
resources failed, and he therefore began to try what could be effected by dis- 
tributing ibwith a liberal hand. He could not indeed hope to conciliate all 
the chiefs by this vulgar process, and he therefore resolved to employ it for the 
purpose of sowing dissension among them, and thus breaking up their confeder- 
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acy. It was well known that, though at present leagued in a common cause, a d. i84i. 
mutual jealousies and suspicions abounded among them. In particulai’ the 
Kuzzilbash or Persian p.arty, separated as Shiites from the other inhabitants ofTi>e envoy 

^ ^ ^ . resorts to 

Afghanistan, who were bigoted Soonees, dreaded the tyranny which the latter bribery, 
iriight exercise over them if the British were expelled, and thus furnished the 
envoy with an opportunity of giving his Machiavellian policy a full trial. The 
v^ery agent fitted for the purpose had been accidentally provided. Mohun Lai, 
tlie moonshee of Sir Alexander Burnes, had saved his life when his master was 
murdered, by taking shelter under the garment of a Kuzzilbash chief of the 
name of Mahomed Zemaun Khan. Another still more influential chief of the 
same party, Khan Shereen Khan, had 
afterwards taken him under his protec- 
tion, and he was residing with him on the 
7th of November, when the envoy, follow- 
ing up a correspondence which had been 
previously commenced, wrote authorizing 
him to assure his friends Khan Shereen 
Khan and Mahomed Kumjm, that if they 
performed the service, the payment would 
certainly be forthcoming, £10,000 to the 
former, and £5000 to the latter, ''besides 
getting the present and everything else 
they rcquii’e/" In the same letter he 
uflded, " I hope that you will encourage 
Mahomed Yar Khan, tlie rival of Ameer- 
oolah ; assure him that he shall receive the 
cliiefship^ atid all the assistance necessary 
to enable him to support it. You may give promises in my name to the extent Proposals of 
of 500,000 rupees (£50,000.) ” The nature of the service expected is not here tiou. 
explained, but light is thrown upon it by a letter, written two days before to 
Mohun Lai, by Lieutenant John Conolly, who, though then with the Shah in 
the Bala Hissar, was the envoy’s nephew and assistant, and in constant com- 
munication with him. Conolly’s letter contained the following passages: — ‘-You 
can promise one lac of rupees to Khan Shereen, on the condition of his killing 
and seizing the rebels, and arming idl the Seeahs, and immediately attacking 
all rebels.** “Hold out promises of rewHxd and money; write to me very 
frequently. Tell the chiefs who are welt disposed to send respectable agents to 
the envoy. Try and spread 'nifak* (dissension) among the rebels.** “P.S. I 
promise 10,000 rupees for the head of each of the principal rebel chiefs.** 

On comparing the above two letters, the envoy’s is seen to be the complb- 
nient and confirmation of his assistant’s. Mohun Lai, though he had no scruples 
as to the kind of employment given him, naturally desired the written authority 
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of the envoy himself, and he' received it in the form of a guarantee that the lac 
prpinised through Conolly to Shereen Khan, for ‘'killing and seizing the rebels,’" 
would be paid as soon as the work was done. So far, there is no room for 
doubt that the envoy and assistant perfectly understood each other and were 
acting in concert. / Even the postscript of Conolly "s letter, horrible though its 
purport undoubtedly is, is not so unlike some of tlie suggestions which the enwy 
was accusliom^ to throw out in moments of rage and despondency, as to make 
it improbable ISiat he sanctioned Conolly s atrocious offer of £1000 for the head 
of each of the principal rebel chiefs. We have already seen the envoy, ’v^hen 
in alarm at the movements of Dost Mahomed, seriously asking, “Would it be 
justifiable to set a price on this fellow’s head?” and between such a question, 
and the offer of blood-money, the difference is not so great as to make it incred- 
ible that the individual who pro])osed the one also sanctioned tho other. What 
gives jieculiar interest to the latter case is, that Conolly -s offer was act^d upon. 
Within a month Abdoollah Khan and Meer Musjedee, two chiefs Avho had been 
specially marked out as the first victims of assassination, were both dead, and 
under circumstances so suspicions, that the blood-money was actually claimed 
by the wretches hired to “assassinate them, and w/is only evaded bj^-’an abom- 
inable subterfuge. Abdoollah Khan was wounded in battle, not however by a 
British musket, but by an Afghan jezail in the hands of one of Mohun Lai’s 
hired assassins, who after dogging his steps aimed at him from behind a wall. 
The murderer, when it was thought the wound might not prove mortal, promised 
to completiC the work by poison. So the story goes. However much its 
accuracy may be doubted, it is certain that the hired assassin Abdbol Aziz 
claimed the price of blood, and Mohun Lai refused it on the ground that the 
head for which alone the m^ney was to be paid, had not been brought him. 
The manner of Meer Musjedee’s -death is more obscure, but in his case also the 
price of blood was claimed by a hired assassin, who swore that he suffocated 
him in his sleep, and was only refused by Mohun Lai on the same disgraceful 
quibblb as before. One would fain keep the envoy free from all connection 
with these atrocious proceedings, and it has not only been sugges^ted that 
Conolly made his inhuman offer at the suggestion of Shah Shujah alone, but 
a letter has been produced in which the envoy, writing to Mohun Lai' a few 
days after the murder of the tWo chiefs, said, “ I am sorry to find from'^your 
letter of ^ last night that you should have supposed it was ever my object to 
encourage assassination. The rebels are very wicked men, but we miu>t not 
take unlawful means to destroy them."" In passing judgment on the case, due 
weight should be given to this unequivocal disclaimer, for unfortunately the 
envoy had already too much to answer for, and he should not be burdened 
with an additional load of guilt, so long as it is possiVde to doubt whether he 
actually incurred it. 

While General Elphinstone was counselling submission, and the envoy was 
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endeavouring to put off the evil day by a lavish distribution of money, the 
insurrection continued to spread rapidly ot^er the whole country, and leave the 
British troops at the different stations little more than the ground which they 
actually occixpied. In Kohistan, where the party of Dost Mohamed had always 
mustered strong, the Ghoorka regiment posted at Charikur was furiousl}^ 
assailed and threaPtened with annihilation. Fortunately Eldred Pottingci’, the 
hero of Herat, who was acting as political agent on the TurkisUln frontier, 
occupied the castle of Lughmanee, only two miles distant, and succeeded after a 
desperate struggle in uniting his handful of troops to the Ghoorkas connnanded 
by Captain Codrington. The crisis, however, had only now arrived. Large 
bodies of the enemy immediately surrounded the fortified barracks of Charikur, 
and coirtiiiued to press on with so much determination, that an effort to 
dislodge them became absolutely necessary. For this purpose Pofctinger, once 
more in tlie characteo* of an artillery officer, moved out with a field-piece, and 
was almost immediately disabled by a musket-shot in the leg. Codrington 
was still more unfortunate. While gallantly heading his little band against a 
torrent of the enemy who were sweeping everything before them, he fell and 
was carried back mortally wounded. Only one alternative remained. Tlie 
ammunition was nearly exhausted, and the soldiers, reduced to 200 fighting 
men, having emptied their last pool of water, were perishing with thirst. It 
was therefore resolved to evacuate Charikur, and endeavour by a rapid unen- 
cumbered march to reach CabooL This resolution, dictated by despair, could 
Iiardl}^^ have been expected to succeed. On tlie very fii*st march, all order was 
lost. Pottinger and Haughton, suffering from wounds, and believing that they 
(*ould be of no further service, put spurs to their horses, and after many hair- 
breadth escapes reached the cantonments at CabooL The retreating party, thus 
left, was immediately lieaded by Ensign Rose and the medical officer Dr. Grant, 
and struggled on till it reached Kardurrah. Here it w^as overwhelmed by 
a furious onset of the enemy and cut to pieces. Ensign Rose, who was among 
the slain, sold his life dearly, having killed four of the enemy wdth ins own 
hand. Dr. Grant’s fate was still more melancholy. After cscajiing from Kar- 
durrah, he had arrived within three miles of the cantonments, when he was 
seized by some wood-cutters and barbarously murdei’ed. 

General Elphinstone had repeatedly applied to be relieved from a position 
for whicii be felt that he was not qualified. It is said indeed that he was 
sent out to India with a view to this very appointment. If so, it must have 
been in all probability of his own seeking. It was at once an honourable and 
a lucrative post, and he doubtless thought himself a most fortunate man when 
he was made commander-in-chief of the army of occupation beyond the Indus. 
A short trial, however, seems to have satisfied him that he was not in bis 
light place, and he had not only the honesty to confess it, but had obtained 
permission on medical certificate to return to India. He had, as he expressed 
VoL. II r. 248 
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A D. 1S41. it, been ‘‘unlucky in the state of his health.'’ Fever and rheumatic gout had 
made him almost a cripple, and on the 2d of November, the first day of the 
Infirmities Outbreak, he had, as he himself relates, “ a very severe fall — the horse falling 
Elpliinstniie. upon him.’' This unfortunate accident, added to his other infirmities, seems to 
have comjdetely shattered him in mind as well as body. His personal courage 
never appears to have fiiiled him, but any clearness of thought and energy 4 E)f 
purpose which he may at any time have possessed were entirely gone. Succes- 
sive resolutions flitted across his mind like mere phantoms, and not iinfre- 
(pientlj^ after long hours of consultation he would change all his arrangements 
on the casual remark or frivolous objection of some one of the most forward 
and least qualified of his counsellors. These defects were only too apparent. 
Even the common soldiers saw them, and murmured when they saw themselves 
in danger of being sacrificed through the incompetency of their commander. 
It was necessary therefore that some steps should be taken, though it was a 
matter of some delicacy. So long as General Eljihinstone found himself capable 
of acting at all, he felt bound to retain his command till either General Nott, 
for whom he had written, or some other regularly appointed oflicer, should 
arrive to supersede him. The utmost therefore to which his consent could be 
obtained Avas to call in Brigadier Shelton as the second in command, and allow 
the heaviest and most active duties to be 2 :)erfonned by him, as a kind of 
deputy-commander. 

I To filiJiros Much being expected from this new arrangement, no time was lost in acting 

uiand with uj)oii it, and Brigadier Shelton, about four on the morning of the 9th ol' 
shlJitoir November, received orders to quit the Bala Hissar and come into canton- 
ments, with the Shah's 6th infantry and a six-pounder gun. He started 
in little more than two hours after, and as he himself says, ‘‘marched in 
broad daylight, Avithout the enemy attemj>ting to disjiute my j)assage.” This 
fact seems to indicate that it was necessary only to show a bold front in 
order to keep the enemy at bay, and clear the communication between the 
city and the cantonments. The brigadier’s first impressions on arriving were 
anything but favourable. “ I was cordially receded,” he says, “ but could 
read anxiety in every countenance, and they had then only three 
provisions. I was sorry to find desponding conversations and remarks too 
generally indulged, and Avas more grieved to find the troops were dis})irited.” 
On going round the cantonments he “found them of frightful extent, Avith a 
rampart and ditch an Afghan could run over with the facility of a cat, with 
Character of many otlier serious defects.” The brigadier complains of the general indulgence 

Ilrigadiei' , , 

Shelton. of “ desponding conversations and remarks,” but it is to be feared that he was m 
this respect one of the principal offenders. He had seen much service, and 
wfts possessed of indomitable courage, but his harsh and ungracious manner 
made him unpopular with all classes, and his judgment was by no means so 
excellent as to justify the unbounded confidence which he himself placed in it. 
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A temper of a very different kind was required, and by the want of it, he in a a d. is4t. 
manner neutralized all the good of which he might otherwise have been 
capable. General Elphinstone’s vacillation was provoking in the extreme, but Brigadier 
conciliation tempered with firmness might easily have overcome it, and we 
cannot read their statements without feeling that, though there were faults on 
lioth sides, the brigadier s conduct admits of least excuse. 

On tlie 10th of November, the day after Brigadier Shelton’s arrival, an 

^ ^ ^ thecnomy 

offensive movement was resolved upon. It was to be directed principally proiostui. 
against what was called Rikabashee’s fort, which was situated so near the 
cantonments that the men in the bastions were shot down at their guns. 

The force allotted was in this instance commensurate with the supposed diffi- 
culties of the service, and the l)rigadier was occupied in telling off the 2000 
men of all arms, when he heard General Elphinstone observe to his aide-de- 
camp, “I think we had better give it up.” ‘‘Then,” replied the aide-de-camp, 

“why not countermand it at once]'' This was enough, and the countermand was 
given. By the intervention of the envoy the attack was again ordered, but un- 
happily two whole hours had been lost, during which the spirit of the assailants 
had been damped by forebodings of failure, and the enemy had strengthened 
their means of defence. The plan was to blow open the gate. Unfortunately 
the explosion only blew open a small wicket, through which the stormers 
found it extremely difficult to pass in the face of a hot and deadly fire. I’he 
few who succeeded having made their way into the interior, struck terror into 

^ ^ ^ ^ .'iiul ilisrih- 

the garrison, who hastened to escape by the other side. At this very time the trrs. 
cry of “cavalry,” accompanied by a sudden charge of Afghan horse, had pro- 
duced a similar panic among the stormers outside the wicket, and Euro})eans and 
sepoj^s in one confused mass turned their backs and fled. On this occasion the 
brigadier did good service. Disdaining flight, he more than once rallied the 
fugitives, and by the aid of the artillery, which now began to tell, compelled 
the Afghans to retire. During this conflict outside the fort, the small number 
of the assailants who had gained admission were in a most perilous position. 

Idle garrison, who had fled in the belief that the whole storming party had 
entered, soon discovered their mistake and hastened to return. To prevent 
this, the gate by which they escaped had been closed by securing its chain 
with a bayonet. This was but a feeble obstacle, and the enemy came once^ 
more into deadly conflict with the few individuals opposed to tliem. C^donel 
Mackrell fell by a wound which shortly after proved mortal; and Lieutenant 
Bird, with two sepoys of the 37th native infantry, took refuge in a stable, which 
they barricaded, and defended so heroically, that they shot dowui thirty of their 
assailants, and on the final capture of the fort were found unscathed. The fall 
of the Rikabcoshee compelled the enemy to abandon several neiglibouring forts, 
in which a considerable quantity of grain was found. 

The name of victory is always cheering, but there were so many drawbacks 
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to that of the 10th that tlie spirits of the troops were little revived by it, and 
tlie envoy, as if despairing of more honourable means, became more active 
than ever in plying his wily policy. The very next daj^ John Conolly wrote 
to Mohun Lai as follows: — “There is a man called Hajee Ali, who might 
be induced by a bribe to try and bring in the heads of one or two of the 
Masfids. Endeavour to let him know that 10,000 rapees (£1000) will be 
given for each head, or even 15,000 rupees (£1500). I have written to him 
two or three times.” And that Mohun Lai might be urged to greater exer- 
tion, the envoy himself again took pen in hand and wrote to him thus: — “You 
are aware that I would give a reward of 10,000 rupees for the apprehension of 
Ameer-oollah Khan, and such of the Dooranee rebel chiefs.” Attempts have 
been made to distinguish between the two commissions thus given to Mohun 
Lai, and it has been said that the blood-money offered by the one was not con- 
tem}>lated or sanctioned by the other. Be this as it may, it is quite certain 
that Mohun Lai had no idea of any such distinction, and therefore having some 
doubts as to the mode of proceeding, he wrote directly to the envoy for explana- 
tion, telling him that “he could not find out by Lieutenant Conolly ^s notes how' 
the rebels are to be assassinated, but the men now' employed promise to go 
into their houses and cut off their heads, w hen they may be without attendants.” 

On the 13th of November the enemy appeared in force on the Behmaroo 
Hills, situated to tlje north-west of the cantonments, and opened an annoying 
fire from two caj^tured guns wdiich they had placed in a commanding position. 
On this occasion the envoy dis|)layed more of the military spirit than either 
the general or the brigadier, and insisting, in opposition to both, that a vigorous 
attempt should be made to drive back the enemy and recapture the guns, carried 
his point. At four P.M., the earlier part of the day having been wasted in idle 
debate, Shelton proceeded on the service at the head of a strong detachment, with 
two guns. The troops moved in three columns and in diflereiit directions. Un- 
fortunately the more serviceable of the two guns stuck fast in a canal, and though 
the other gun did good execution, the advanced column of infantry, brought into 
collision with the Afghan cavalry sooner than was intended, appears to have lost 
all presence of mind. When, at the distance of only ten 3"ards thej^ might have 
poured in a destructive volley, they tired wildly wdtliout taking aim, and were 
immediately enveloped in a whirlwdnd of cavahy^ who charged through and 
through their ranks, and drove them in confusion down the slope. 'J'his omin- 
ous and disastrous commencement did not, however, decide the fortune of the 
day. At the foot of the hill they refoi’ined behind the reserve, and in a new 
attack regained the honour which they had lost. Aided by Eyre's guns, both 
of which were now in full operation, and a gallant charge of Anderson s horse, 
they canded the height, and with it the two guns which had been the great 
object of contention. So far they were entitled to claim the victoiy, though it 
must be admitted that they faile<l to reap the full fruits of it. As night was 
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beginning to fall, and the enemy began again to press forwards, only one of the a.d. isn. 
guns could be brought into cantonments. The other was abandoned after being 
spiked, and some loss was sustained before the troops could effect their return. Uubioui. 

^ ^ ^ ^ siiccesB <»f 

Shortly afterwards intelligence arrived which spread a gloom over the canton- atteiupt t<. 
ments, and sliut out almost the only remaining ray of hope. The envoy, 
who had received no distinct tidings of Sale's brigade, buoyed himself with 
the idea that it might be actually advancing to their relief, but on tl)e I7th of 
November it became certain that no such aid was to be obtained. On ascertain- 
ing this he addressed a letter to General Elphinstone, in whicli he (jiitered into 
ri detail of the various alternatives which it might be possible to adoi)t. They 
might retreat in the direction of Jelalabad, or retire to the Bala Hissar, or 
attempt to negotiate, or continue to hold the cantonments. He declared his 
leaning to be in favour of the fourth. “Upon the whole I think it best 

occupation 

to hold on where wo are as long as possible, in tlie lio]>e that something may of the can 
turn up in our favour.^' “In eight or ten days more we shall be better able ,esoivcaun 
to judge whether there is any chance of an improvement in our jiosition.” 

It was most unfoi'tunate that the envoy, instead of thus trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, did not at once decide in favour of the second alternative 
— retirement to the Bala Hissar. It was in fact the only remaining chance 
of escape from destruction. Once within it the troops would have had an 
impregnable position, and freed from the harassing labour which the defence 
of the cantonment incessantly entailed upon them, must have been able by 
means of the stock of provisions already stored in the citadel, and the addition 
which might have been made to it by suitable exertion, to pass the winter in 
security and tolerable comfort. The envoy doubted if the heavy guns could 
be brought into the Bala Hissar, and foresaw a deficiency both of food and 
firewood to cook it. The general and the brigadier, j\ow apparently intent on 
retreat with or without capitulation, seconded these objections, and added 
others, of wiiicli the only one not absolutelj^ frivolous Avas the alleged difficulty 
of transporting the sick and wounded. 

The loss inflicted on the enemy on the 13th had curbed their audacity, and Newatterupt 

^ to dialod}j;e 

i»»r some days they gave comparatively little annoyance. Latti*rly they began theouemv. 
to resume their aggressive attitude, and by taking possession of the village of 
Behinaroo, situated at the north-east foot of the Behmaroo Hills, cut off one of 
the main sources from which the British had been drawing supj)lies. In order 
to dislodge them, it was resolved to send out a strong force before daybreak 
on the morning of the 23d. The most remarkable fact in i*egard to the com- 
l)Osition of the force is that it had only one gun. A general order, issued while 
Marquis Hastings was governor, enjoined that under no circumstances, unless 
where a second could not be obtnined, were less than two guns to be tal£en 
into the field. The propriety of this rule, sufficiently obvious in itself, was 
destined tliis day to receive a striking confirmation. 
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A.D. 1S41. Brigadier Shelton, at the hesid of the force, marched out of cantonments at 
. * two in the morning, and the solitary gun, having with some difficulty been 
Failure of brought into jiosition on a knoll, opened with grape on an inclosure of the 
^ tiw AfghauH. village, which seemed to be the enemy’s principal bivouac. Had the surprise 
and confusion thus produced been improved on the instant, there seems no 
doubt that the village might easily have been carried, but through some blunder 
the attack was delayed, and then through some other blunder so improperly 
made that it failed. Meanwhile the enemy had begun to ply their jezai Is, and 
thousands of tlie insurgents, made aware that a battle was raging, hastened 
from the city across the hills to take part in it. The advantage obtained from 
the darkness was now lost, and as the day dawned the parties oj^posed to each 
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other became well defined, the British occiipying one hill and the enemy 
another, only separated by a narrow gorge. The fire having become hot anti 
galling, the bi’igadier left five companies on the extremity of the liill overhang- 
ing the village, and crossing the gorge with the remainder of the force and the 
ihigfidior (run raine<l the brow of the enemy’s hill. Here he formed his infantry 

Shelton’.s . . . 

jjiisarrango ii^to two squares, and crowded his cavalry behind them. This arrangement, 
ca^cof it. which has been strongly and justly censured, did not produce much mischief so 
long as the gun, nobly worked by Sergeant Mulhall, continued to tell upon the 
Afghan masses. At length, however, when incessant firing had made it unsei*- 
viceable, a severe penalty was ])aid for the folly of not liaving provided another 
to sup})ly its phuje. The Afghan Jezails carrying much further than the British 
muskets, poured in a fire which could not be returned, and made dreadful 
luivoc in the scpiares. Why these, and the cavalry in their rear, were thus 
kept in a position where they could not act with effect, and stood merely as 
marks to be shot at, has never been .satisfactorily explained. The result was 
di.sastrous. The spirit of tlie troops was broken, and they became incapable ot 
resisting smy sudden impulse of terror. It was not long before the panic, for 
which they were thus ])reparcd, seized them. A party of Afghans, headed by 

' The jezail is a long matchlock gun, with a forked the more so as its range far exceeds that of ft 
rest enabling the marksman to take good aim. It musket. — Hart’s Character and Costume of Afghan' 
is a formidable weapon in mountainous countries, istan. 
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some fanatical Ghazees, taking advantage of an eminence wliieh concealed the a.d. ] 84 t, 
movement, made a sudden rush from behind it. In an instant all was confu- / * 

sion in the British ranks, and both infantry and cavalry, when ordered to 'J he British 
charge, shamefully turned their backs and fled. The brigadier and other officers, thrAfghuiis^ 
while the bullets were flying thick around them, vainly endeavoured to stop 
the fugitives. One of the first consequences was the capture of the solitary 
gun by the enemy. Their triumph, however, was short-lived. Wlien every- 
thing seemed lost, the brigadier had the ]>resence of mind to order the halt to 
be sounded. The men mechanically obeyed, reformed, and returned to the con- 
flict, It was now the turn of the Ghazees to flee and leave the captured gun 
behind them, Tlie conflict still continued with alternations of success, but as 
the capture of the village for which it was commenced had become im2)0ssible, 
it was suggested to the brigadier, that as the spirit of the troops could no 
longer be trusted, the wisest course would be ‘‘to return to cantonments while 
it was still possible to do so with credit/^ “Oh no! we will hold the hill some 
time longer,'’ was his answer, and there he stood sacrificing valuable lives while 
no possible advantage could be gained hy it. If this was mere bravado, it was 
clearly j^aid for. Another Ghazee rush wins followed b}^ a second i^anic, and the 
great body of the British troojis were driven back in the utmost confusion. 

So comidetel}’’ indeed were fugitives and jmrsuers mingled, that the canton- 
ments tlieniselves must have fallen had the Afghans known how to inqu'ove 
their advantage. 

Brigadier Shelton, in narrating the above events, coolly remarks, “Tliis exterior 

^ ^ ^ ... o)»ertiti«niK 

(M)ncliuted all exterior 02)erations. ” The Biitish truuj)S pining with cold and abai»ao2io.i. 
hunger, exhausted by incessant fatigues, and broken in si)irit, had refused to 
follow their ofiicers, and been seen in dastardly flight before an enemy whom 
tliey had been accustomed to despise. What then could be exj^ected from 
further conflict excej^t additional disgrace and disaster? The question of retire- 
ment to the Bala Hissar was indeed still o2)eii, and the Shah, who had formerly 
refused to entertain it, being now fully alarmed for bis 2)ersonal safety and that 
of his family, rnged its immediate occujmtion by the British trooj)s, as the 
only remaining means of safety. The envoy, though strongly inclined to the 
same opinion, was haunted by so many af)prehensions that he yielded without 
much difficulty to the objections of the military authorities. 

When the proposal to move into the Bala Hissar was rejected, there must Resolution 

- * ^ \ come to to 

have been some mention of a resource deemed preferable to it, and we are not treat for 
left long in doubt as to what it was. The envoy had resolved to attempt to 
obtain terms from the insurgents, and having ascertained their willingness to 
treat, called ujoon General Elj^hinstone for his ojunion “as to whether, in a 
military j>oint of view, it is feasible any longer to maintain our j)OSitiou in tliis 
country.” The opinion, which was previously well known, was given officMly 
in the following terms: I beg to state that having held our j)osition here for 
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upwai’ds of three weeks in a state of siege, from the want of provisions and 
forage, the reduced state of our troops, the large number of wounded and sick, 
the difficulty of defending the extensive and ill-situated cantonment we occupy, 
the near approach of winter, our communications cut off, no prospect of relief, 
and the whole country in arms against us, I am of opinion that it is not feasibhi 
any longer to maintaiTi our position in this country, and that you ought to 
avail yourself of the offer to negotiate which has been made to you.’' Thus 
sanctioned, tlie envoy immediately despatched a message to the Afghan chiefs, 
requesting them to appoint deputies to discuss the preliminaries of a treaty. 
The meeting was fixed for the following day (the 25th November), .and was 
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held at an intermediate spot, Sultan Mahomed Khan and Meerza Ahmud Ali 
representing the Afglians, and Captains Lawrence and Trevor the British. 
The former at once assumed a tone so arrogant, that after two hours' discussion 
110 progress had been made. At last they asked to see the envoy himself, and 
had an interview with him in a guard-room in one of the gateways of the can- 
tonments. It was unavailing. The Afghan chiefs demanded that the British 
should surrender as prisoners of war, and deliver up all their arms, ammunition, 
.and treasure, and when these terms were indignantly rejected, departed, utter- 
ing menaces. 

Negotiation having failed, both parties seemed resolved to wait the progress 
of events, and for some days no active measures were taken. But delay, while 
it improved the position of the enemy, w.as absolutely ruinous to the British. 
Their supplies were consumed much faster than they could replace them, and 
the obvious consequence was that they must ere long be absolutely starved out. 
The troops meanwhile were becoming disorganized, and disgraced themselves, 
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on more than one occasion, by despicable cowardice. Thus, on the Gth of a/d isii. 
December, Mahomed Shureef's fort, which it had cost so much to gain, was 
recaptured by the enemy without an eftbrt. Its garrison of ] 00 men, on seeing Now pro- ' 
some Afghans, who had mounted to the window by using their crooked sticks negotiation, 
as scaling ladders, show their heads, abandoned their posts, and fled back pell- 
mell to the cantonments. Lady Sale says, ‘'They all ran away as fast as they 
could. The 44tli say that the 37tb ran first, and as they were too weak they 
went too.''' But according to Lieutenent Hawtrey, who commanded, “There 
was not a pin to choose — all cowards alike. “Our troops,’"’ wrote Macnaghten, 

“are behaving like a pack of despicable cowards, and there is no spirit of enter- 
prise left among us.’' In this dilemma, the envoy displayed a far more manly 
spirit than his military coadjutors. While the latter did nothing but croak 
and reiterate the humiliating word negotiate^ he returned to the alternative 
of gaining the Bala Ilissar as at once the safest and most honourable, urging 
that the sick and wounded might be sent off under the cover of night, and 
that then, after destroying all the ordnance and stores that could not be 
removed, they might fight their way. This was his proposal on tlie 0th of 
riccember, but the general discountenanced it, and saw no possibility of lelief 
except in what he was pleased to call “honourable terms." These, he thought, 
might still be obtained, but “after leaving cantonments, terms, 1 should 
suppose, are quite out of the (piestion.” 

The envoy, most reluctant to announce a final decision, lingered on till tlie 

with the 

11 til, when there was just enough of food for the day s consumption of the Afgiian 
fighting men, and then opened the negotiation. The conference tt)ok ydace on 
the banks of the Cabool, nearly a mile from the cantonments. It was attended 
by Akbar Klian and most of tlie other Afghan chiefs on the one part, and by 
tlie envoy, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, with a 
small escort, on the other. After the first {habitations, the envoy produced and 
read the draft of a treaty which he liad previously prepared. It consisted of 
n, preamble, and eighteen separate ’articles. They were in substance, that the 
troops now at Cabool would repair to Feshawer, and tlienco to India with all 
jiracticable expedition, the Sirdai’s engaging to keep them unmolested, to treat 
them with all honour, and furnish “all possible assistance in arms and provi- 
sions;” that all the other British troops iu Afghanistan should evacuate it as soon 
as the necessary arrangements could he made; that Shah Shiijah should liave 
the option of remaining in Afghanistan, oil a maintenance of not less than a 
lac of rupees per annum, or of accompanying the British troops ; that on the 
safe arrival of the British troops at Feshawer, arrangements should be made for 
the immediate return of Dost Mahomed and his family, with all other Afghans 
now detained in India, and that at the same time the family of the Shah, 
jf his majesty elected to accompany the British troops, should be allowed, 
to return towards India; that from the date on which these articles are agreed, 

VoL. IIL 249 
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'‘the Britiah trobps shall be supplied with provisions, on tendering payment for 
the same;’' that '‘the stores and property formerly belonging to Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan shall be restored," and all the property of British officers left 
behind should be carefully preserved, and sent to India as opportunities may 
offer; and that, “notwithstanding the retirement of the British troops from 
Afghanistan, there will always be friendship between that nation and the 
English, so much so, that the Afghans will conti^act no alliance with any other 
foreign power without the consent of the English, for whose assistance they will 

look in the hour of need.” 

The treaty was read with only a single 
interruption from Akbar Khan, who showed 
alreadj^ what he was meditating, by observing 
on the article which engaged the Sirdars to 
supply provisions, that there was no occasion 
for supplies, as the march from the canton- 
ments might be commenced on the following 
day. The other chiefs checked his impetuosity, 
Jind after the reading was finished jiroceeded 
to discuss the articles separately, with some 
appearance of moderation. It is difficult in- 
deed to discover anything to which they could 
seriously object. The treaty placed the British 
troops entirely at their mercy. It was in fact 
just what the chiefs had asked and the envoy 
indignantly spurned at the first interview — an 
unconditional surrender. He himself, no doubt, thought very differently, and 
could see nothing worse in the transaction than that “by entering into terms, 
we are prevented from undertaking the entire conquest of the country/’ This, 
however, was now past hoping for, and he could therefore look at the treaty 
with some degree of self-complacency. “The terms I secured were the best 
obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings would little have 
benefited our country, whilst the government would have been almost compelled 
to avenge our fate at whatever cost We shall part with the Afghans as 
friends, and I feel satisfied that any government which may be established 
hereafter, will always be disposed to cultivate a good understanding with us." 
Such was the flattering side of the picture. But it had also a dark side. The 
Afghans were notoriously avaricious, crafty, and vindictive, and where was the 
guarantee that after agreeing to the terms they would fulfil them? The British 
troops were to evacuate the cantonments iji three days. This done they would 
be" entirely at the mercy of foes, who would have the option of exterminating 
them, either by starvation or the sword. 

The first measure adopted in fulfilment of the treaty was not of a kind to 
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inspire confidence. The British troops in the Bala Hissar, about 600 in number, A.bj 3 . 841 . 
were to evacuate it on the 18th of December, and proceed to the cantonments. 

It was most desirable that their store of gi*ain, amounting to 1600 inaunds, Evacuation 
should not be left behind, and every exeition was made in preparing for its Hisaar. ' 
removal. Unfortunately, so much time was consumed in this operation that 
the day wor^ away and night had fallen before the troops were prepared to 
inarch. Akbar Khan, who had undertaken to be their guide and protector, had 
his men in waiting for that purpose. Part of these, as soon as the Britisli 
emerged from the gate, made a rush at it, apparently for the })urpose of forcing 
an entrance. The garrison within succeeded in closing it, and then having 
manned the walls commenced a destructive fire, without attem])ting to distin- 
guish between friend and foe. After this untoward event Akbar Khan declared 
that he could not guarantee the safety of the troops if they persisted in march- 
ing at that late hour, as the Seeah Sung Hills, along which they must y)ass, were 
bristling with Ghiljies, whom it would be impossible to restrain. The result 
was that the British troops, most of them sepoj^s, were obliged to remain outside 
the walls, devoid both of food and shelter, and exposed to the rigours of a 
winter night, such as they had never endured before. Worse would have 
befallen them had Akbar Khan })roved treacherous, but he kept his faith, and 
enabled them, though thoroughly exhausted, to reach the cantonmeiits in .safety 
on tlie following morning. 

The third day, the one apixnnted for the evacuation of the cantonments, 

* . ^ . iimudhiK 

liad now arrived, but this was at once acknowledged to be impo.s.sible. The the crmtoti- 

tiiciitiK ru* 

chiefs, undci* the pretext that they had no security for the evacuation, declined signed to 
to furnish the supplies wliich they had promi.sed, while tlie British j>iote.sted 
that they would not or could not move without them, and nearly a week of 
the time during which they ought to have been hastening home by rapid 
marches was lost. The effect of the delay was disastrous. On the 18th of 
December .snow began to fall, and covering the whole countiy around to the 
depth of several inches, indicated that winter had fairly set in. While the 
difficulties of the retreat were thus indefinitely increased, the tenure of the 
cantonments was rendered far more precarious by giving up possession of tlie 
f )rts which commanded them. This was demanded by the Afghans as a pledge 
of sincerity, and the envoy and general, after a consultation, pusillanimously 
complied. It is but fair to confess, that though the Afghans clearly fore.saw 
the advantage which tliej^ might derive from delay, the blame was not wholly 
theirs. The envoy, even after he had signed the treaty, ceased not to wish 
that something might turn up that would enable him to evade its obligations, 
and was not indisposed to employ means for this jiurpose which cannot be 
otherwise characterized than as unscrupulous and dishonourable.* The return 
of Colonel Maclaren to Candahar, after a vain attempt to jienetrate across the 
country, was not known at Cabool till the 19th of December, and therefore u]) 
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to that day he had postponed issuing any order in concert with the general for 
tlie evacuation of Ghuznee, Oandahar, and Jelalabad. This was now done, but 
tlie envoy disappointed in one hope clung to another. The treafj^' provided for 
the abdication of the Shah. Who then was to be his successor? The answer 
was left indefinite, and revived the old jealousies of the Afghan tribes. The 
Barukzyes and their adherents claimed to be restored to their ancient ascen- 
dency, while the Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes, dreading this as the worst event 
that could befall them, would willingly have retained Shah Shujah, in the 
ex]>ectation of being able to use him as their tool. The envoy, in order to 
profit hy this dissension, did not hesitate to foment it, and began to scatter 
bribes on all hands. He thus entangled himself in a web of intrigue, which 
cost him his honour and his life. One is almost ashamed to relate how a higli 
British functionary, after binding himself by treaty, could quibble upon its 
obligations. 

Tliougli the 22d of December had been fixed for the departure of the 
British troops, the envoy was engaged up to that very day, by means of his old 
agent Mohuu Lai, in a treacherous correspondence with the Ghiljies and Kuzzil- 
bashes. On the 20th lie wrote, “You can tell the Ghiljies and Khan Shereen, 
that after they have declared for his majesty and us, and sent in 100 kurwars* 
of grain to cantonments, 1 shall be glad to give them a bond of five lac.s of 
rupees.” On the 21st he explained himself more fully. “In conversing with 
anybody, you must say distinctly that 1 am ready to stand by my engagement 
with the Barukzyes and other chiefs associated with them, but that if any 
jjortion of the Afghans wisli our troops to remain in the country, I shall think 
myself at liberty to break the engagement which 1 have made to go away, 
which engagement was made believing it to be in accordance with the wishes 
of the Afghan nation. If tlie Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes wish us to stay, let 
them declare so openly in the course of to-morrow, and we will side with them. 
The best proof of tlieir wish for us to stay is to send us a large quantity of 
grain this night— 100 or 200 kurwai's. If they do this and make their salaam 
to the Shah early to-morrow, giving his majesty to understand that we are along 
with them, I will write to the Barukzyes and tell them my agreement is at an 
end. ' In another letter, written in the course of the same day, he repeated 
the extraordinary doctrine that he should think himself at liberty to break his 
agreement, ‘‘ because that agreement was made under the belief that all the 
Afghan jieople wished us to go away.” He liad the precaution, however, 
to add, “ Do not let me appear in this matter.” It is hardly necessary to give 
the i‘easoii. At this very time he was engaged in a similar intrigue with the 
Barukzyes, and had shown his friendship for Akbar Khan by making him a 
present of liis carriage and horsqs. 

' Tlie kurwar of graiii was a measure vieighing about 700 lbs., and consequently rather more than ten 
bushels. 
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The game which the envoy was playing could hardly l^ave been expected, 
and certainly did not deserve to succeed. While he was pluming himself on 
his dexterity in keeping it secret, the Afghan chiefs knew it all, and proceeded 
as they were well entitled to counterwork him. He accordingly received new 
overtures from the Barukzyes, and was easily caught by them, as they promised 
more than he was anticipating from the rival intrigue. He therefore intimated 
to Mohun Lai that “the sending grain to us just now would do more harm 
than good to our cause, and it would lead the Barukzyes to supi)oso that 1 am 
intriguing with a view of breaking my agreement." This reads ludicrously 
after the specimens of double-dealing already given, but the envoy, as if 
totally unconscious of anything of the kind, thus concluded a letter to Mohun 
Lai: — '‘It would be very agreeable to stop here for a few months, instead ol* 
having to travel through the snow ; but we must consider not what is agreeable 
but what is consistent with faith.” If these words have any iii(‘aning it is that 
the envoy held himself bound by the treaty, and would be guilty of a breach of 
faith by breaking or evading it, and yet, at this very moment, he was deep in 
an intrigue with Akbar Khan with this very object. 

On the evening of the 22d of December, the date of the letter last quoted, 
Captain Skinner came fioni the city into cantonments, accompanied by 
a first cousin of Akbar Khan and a Lohanee merchant, who was believed to be 
a friend of the British. They were the bearers of a new string of proposals, 
of such a nature tliat Captain Skinner remarked, half jocularly, to the envoy, 
that he felt like one loaded with combustibles. Their main purport was that 
the British troops, having been drawn uj» outside the cantonments, Akbar Klian 
and the Ghiljies would unite wdth them, and on a given signal attack the fort 
and seize the person of Ameen-oolah Khan, who was known to be the original 
contrivei*, and hud throughout been a ringleader of the insurrection ; that Shah 
Shujah should still be king; and that the British troops should remain till 
spring, and then to save their credit withdraw of their own accord. Tii return 
for his part in this plot, Akbar Khan should be recognized as Shah Shujah’s 
wuzeer or prime-minister, and should moreover be guaranteed by the British 
government in a present payment of thirty, and an annual pension of four lacs 
of rupees. One part of the proposal was to present Ameen-oolah’s head to the 
envoy for a fixed price. This he at once rejected, but he grasi)ed at the other 
proposals, and assented to them by a writing under his own hand. The follow- 
ing morning, the 23d, was fixed for holding a conference with Akbar Khan, 
iind completing the arrangements. 

Often had the envoy been warned of the dangei* of intriguing with Akbar 
Khan, but he had apparently made up his mind to risk all on a single chance, 
rather than prolong the suspense and agony which were making existence intol- 
erable. After breakfast he sent for Captains Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, 
and told them to prepare to accompany him to a conference with Akbar Khan. 
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A.D. 1841 Mackenzie, who ha(J* found him alone, having /or the first time learned his inten- 
tions, exclaimed ^‘It is a trap.” He abruptly aCnswered, ‘‘ Leave me to manage 
Infatuation that; trust me for that.” As yet General Elphinstone had been kept wholly 
in the dark, but the envoy, now on the point of setting out, sent for him and 
explained the nature of the intrigue. Startled, and far from satisfied with the 
explanation, the general asked what part tlie other Barukzye chiefs had taken 
in the negotiation, and was simply answered “they are not in the plot.” “ Do 
you not then apprehend treachery?” rejoined the general. “None whatever,” 
was the reply ; “ I am certain the thing will succeed. What I want you to do 
is to have two regiments and guns got quickly ready, and without making any 
show, to be prepared the moment required to move towards Mahomed Khan’s 
fort.” With more good sense and greater firmness than he usuallj- displayed^ 



Mahomkd Kiian’b Fort. —From Sale’s Defouce of Jelalah.ail 


the general continued to remonstrate till the envoy, rather rudely, cut him 
short by exclaiming, “Leave it all to me; I understand these tilings, better 
than you do.” 

He proceedH About iioou of the 23d the envoy ]>iissed out of cantonments, accompanied 

once with by Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, and escorted by a few horsemen. The 
place of meeting was about GOO yards east of the cantonments, not far from the 
banks of the river where it is crossed by a bridge. It was situated on a slope 
among some hillocks, and w<as marked out by a number of horse-cloths, which 
had been spread for the occasion. While passing along, the envoj^ i-emernbored 
that a l>eautiful Arab horse, which he had purchased from the owner at a high 
price, with the intention of presenting it to Akbar Khan, who was known to 
have coveted it, had been left behind. He therefore desired Captain Mackenzie 
to return for it, and in the meantime conversed with the other two officers on 
th^ subject which was nearest his heart. He was playing, he admitted, for a 
heavy stake, but the prize was worth the risk. Unable, however, to suppress 
misgivings, he is said to have remarked, “ Death is preferable to the life we 
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^ * * 

are leading now/' After the ysuaj salutations and some conversation on liprse- a.d. i 84 ]. 
back, during which Akbar Khan was profuse in his thanks for the present of 
the Arab steed, and also for tluxt of a handsome, pair of double-barrelled pistols, oonferei»ce ^ 
which he had admired at a ])revious meeting, the parties repaired to the spot Khan, 
provided for their reception. The envoy reclined on the slope, and Trevor and 
Mackenzie seated themselves beside him, but Lawrence, whose suspicions were 
already awake, continued standing behind him, till, as the only means of 
avoiding the importunity of the chiefs, who urged him also to sit, he knelt on 
one knee ready to start in a moment. Akbar Khan opened the confei'ence by 
an abru])! question. '‘Are you ready," he asked, "to carry out the proposals* of 
the previous evening?" “Wliy not?” replied the envoy. Meanwhile, the 
Afghans crowding round, Lawrence called attention to the susj)icious circum- 
stance, by observing that if the conference was meant to be secret the intruders 
ought to be removed. Some of the chiefs made a show of clearing a circle with 
their whips, but Akbar Khan inter})osed, saying that their presence could do 
no harm, as they were all in the secret. What this secret was did not remain 
a moment in doubt. Tlie envoy and his companions, suddenly seized from 
hehind, were rendered incapable of any effectual resistance. The three otticers 
were immediately dragged away and ])laced each behind a mounted Afghan 
chief, who rode off at full s])ee(l in the direction of Mahomed Khan s fort. 

(Captain Trevor unfortunately lost his seat, and was cut to pieces by Ghazees; 

Captains Lawrence and Mackenzie were lodged in the fort. Meanwhile, the 

^ ^ ^ iuurderL'<l. 

envoy had been seized by Akbar Khan, and was struggling desperately with 
him on the ground. Tt is said, })robably with truth, that his antagonist meant 
only to drag him off like his com]mnious, and that it was not till resistance had 
exasperated him, that he drew a justol, one of those just ju-esented to him, and 
shot him dead. During the struggle wonder and horror were strongly depicted 
on the envoy’s upturned face. Tlie only words he was heard to utter were 
Az harae Khoda' (For God’s sake). In the fearful tragedy which thus 
terminated the life of Sir William Macnaghten, the most melancholy circum- 
stance is that, whether because misfortune had unhinged his mind or weakened 
his moral principles, he was engaged at the time of his death, not in the faithful 
<lischarge of his duty, but in a course of tortuous policy, which every honour- 
able mind must repudiate. 

The murder of the envoy completely changed the relations previously formed 
between the Afghans and the British, and left it o})tional for the latter to 
choose their own course, independent of the obligations previously contracted 
by treaty. The highest representative of the government, an ambassador 
whose very office hedged him round with a sacredness which all nations, not 
absolutely barbarous, recognize and revere, had been decoyed into an ambush 
and treacherously murdered. With a people capable of doing such a deed, and 
boasting of it after it was done, engagements, however solemnly made, were 
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A.T). 1842 . useleiss, and all therefore that now remained for the British was to avenge’ their 
wrongs, or at all events, if that was beyond their power, to become once more their 
Negotiations Qwn protcctors, and trust to nothing but Providence and their own stout hearts 
after mur and swords. Sucli was evidently the course which was at once safest and 
honourable, but it was not that which the military authorities prepared 
to adopt. At first they would not believe that the envoy had been murdered, 
and instead of taking the necessary means to dispel all doubt on such a subject, 
sent round an officer to calm the alarm which was generally felt, by intimating 
at the head of each regiment that though the conference had been interrupted 
by the Ghazees, and the envoy with the officers who accompanied him had 
been removed to tluj city, their immediate return to cantonments might be 
lixpected. The following day dissipated these delusions. A letter from Captain 
Lawrence made known the full extent of the atrocity, and at the same time, 
strange to say, contained overtures from the murderers for a renewal of nego- 
tiation. Instead of revolting at the very idea, the proposals were eagerly 
embraced. They differed little from the envoy's treaty, but when the chiefs 
found that they had only to ask in order to obtain, they immediately rose in 
their d(unands, and in returning the draft, apj)ended to it four additional 
ai'ticles. “1st, Whatever coin there may be in the public ti’easiiry must be 
given 11 ]). 2d, All guns must be given up excej)t six. 3d, The muskets in 

excess of those in use with the regiments must be left behind. 4th, General Sale, 
together with his wife and daughter, and the other gentlemen of rank who arc 
married and have children, until the arrival of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
and ^the other Afghans and their families, and Dooraiiecs and Ghiljies from 
flindoostan, shall remain as guests with us.’^ These humiliating articles, after 
a fruitless attem])t to modify them, were submitted to, except the last, and 
even it was not complied witliTuerely 1)ecause it could not be enforced. 

Evacuation Qf January, 1842, the British troops, after waiting in vain for 

U)umontH. the safeguard which the Afghan chiefs had promised to provide, marched out 
without it through a large opening which had been made on the previous 
evening in the rampart of the cantonments, to facilitate their egress. The total 
number of those who thus cpiitted the cantonments amounted to about 4500 
fighting men, and 1 2,000 followers. The march of such a body at such a season, 
through a rugged mountainous countiy, was in itself a most perilous undertaking, 
and there were other circumstances connected with it which made it all but 
desperate. The Newab Zemaun Khan, whom the Afghans had set up as their 
king, wrote Pottinger warning him of the danger of setting out without the 
promised safeguard, but it was too late to recede, and the unwieldy mass began 
to move. The same fatality which had hitherto frustrated all their operations 
was again nianifest; and while time was everything, so many delays were 
interposed that the rearguard were not able to quit the cantonments till six 
o’clock p.M. , and after a fierce conflict with Ghazees and plunderers, and did not 
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reach their encamping ground, on the riglit bank of the Gabool near Begramee, a.d. 1842. 
till two hours after midnight. This first march sufficed to reveal insuperable 
difficulties. 

When the morning of the 7th dawned, a fearful scene was presented. Many Fcarfuj 

cliBasterH. 

of the Hindoo women and children, exhausted by fatigue and cold, had sunk 
<lown on the snow to die. Discipline was rapidly disappearing, and it was 
evident that ere long the whole force would become disorganized. Horses, 
camels, and baggage ponies, soldiers and camp followers, were huddled together 
in an inextricable mass. Mcanwhift fanatic and marauding bands kept hover- 
ing on tlie flanks, and seized every opportunity of slaughter or plunder. Tlio 
only chance of safety would have been a rapid march, by which the passes 
might have been cleared before the enemy could effectually obsti*uct them, but 
this was now impossible. Zemaun Khan having again ])romiscd to disperse 
the plunderers and send supplies of food and fuel, General El})hinstone was 
induced to order a halt at Boothauk. It was his intention to have continued 
the march during the night, had not the appearance of Akbar Khaji on tlie 
scene caused him to abandon it. The Afghan cliief was at the head of about 
000 horsemen, and on being communictated with, announced that he had come 
to act as a safeguard, and at the same time to demand hostages for the evacua- 
tion of Jelalabad. Till these were given, and Sale’s brigade should have 
actually retired, he was instructed to detain the retreating force, and furnish 
them in the interval with all necessary supplies. After tliis announcement, it 
could scarcely be doubted that the extermination of the whole force was 
intended. Another bivouac on the snow during n night of intense cold, wguld 
almost suffice for this purpose, and hence the only chance of es<3ape was to push 
on at all hazards, without an hour’s delay. Such, however, was not the resolu- 
tion of General Elphinstone, who first ordered the halt, and then endeavoured 
to make terms. Ultimately, after another night of horror had been spent, 

Akbar Khan condescended to accept of Major Pottinger and Captains Lawrence 
and Mackenzie as liostages, and to permit the continuance of the i*etreat to 
Tezeen. Could this i)lace have been reached, one of the greatest difficulties of ti)o Kimuni 

(JllbOolP.'tKS 

the route would have been surmounted, inasmuch as tlie Khoord Cabool Pass, 
stretching for about five miles through a naiTow gorge, hemmed in by precipi- 
tous mountain ridges, would have been cleared. No sooner however was the 
gorge entered, than the mountaineers rushed down to the attack, and a fearful 
inassacre commenced. Akbar Khan, who had promised protection, seemed will- 
ing to afford it, but it was beyond bis power, and the British force, now a mere 
rabble of fugitives, were shot down by hundreds, almost without any attempt 
at resistance. About 3000 persons are said to have perished in this dreadful 
pass. The English ladies accompanying the advance, though exposed to the 
murderous fire of the Afghan marksmen, escaped unhurt, with the exception of 
Lady Sale, who was struck by a ball which lodged in her wrist. 

VoL. III. 
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The remnant of the forcp readied Khoord Cabool fort on the evening of the 
8th, but it was not to obtain any mitigation of their sufferings. ‘‘We had 
ascended,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “to a still colder climate than we had left 
behind, and were without tents, fuel, or food.'’ The consequence was, that an 
immense number of poor wounded wretches/’ whose groans of misery and 
Jistress assailed the ear from all quarters, “ wandered about the camp destitute 
of shelter, and jierished during the night.” On the 9th, before sunrise, the 
camp was again in motion, and three-fourths of the fighting men, without 
waiting for orders, pushed on in advance with the camp followers. The remain- 
ing trooj)s liad afterwards marched and jiroceeded about a mile, when another 
of those fatal lialts was ordered. It had been made as before at the suggestion 
of Akbar Klian, on a lenewed a.ssuranee of protection and supplies, and was 
preliminary to a compliance witli a startling proposal whicli accompanied it. 
During the negotiation at Cabool, the Afghan chiefs liad demanded the delivery 
of the married gentlemen and their families as hostages. This was evaded at 
the time, but the demand had never been lost sight of, and was now renewed. 
The ])roceedings of the previous day furnished a plausible pretext, both to 
Akbar Khan fur making the proposal, and to (General Elphinstone for granting 
it. The latter indeed has removed all doubt as to the motives which influenced 
him, by a wu*itteu statement, in which he justifies his compliance on two 
grounds: first, because he desired “to remove the ladies and children, after the 
horrors they had already witnessed, from the further dangers of our camp, ’ and 
secondly, because he hoped “that as from the very commencement of the nego- 
tiations, the Sii’dar had shown the greatest anxiety to have the married peojde 
a-s hostagtis, this mark of trust might elicit a cori*esponding feeling in him/’ 
Judging by tluj event, it is impossible to deny that the first reason was w^ell 
founded. Tlie ladies and cliildren had passed unscathed through a shower of 
Afghan balls, but the repetition of sucli a miraculous escape was more than 
could be hoj)ed for, and to expose them to the dangers of another murderous 
conflict would have been to throw away their last chance of safety. It was 
indeed a horrible alternative, and we can better conceive than ex})ress the 
feelings of Lady Macnaghteii when told that she was to quit Bi*itish protection, 
and become wdiat was called the “guest” of the man who liad murdered her 
husband. There was indeed some guarantee for their personal safety, in the 
fact that Akbar Khan’s own family were in the hands of the British, and it 
therefore seems that the general’s first reason ought to be sustained. On his 
second reason, a diflerent judgment must be passed. After the experience he 
had had of Akbar Khan, it was mere fatuity to imagine tliat any “mark oi‘ 
trust might elicit a corresponding feeling in him.” The necessity which justi- 
fied the suiTbnder of the ladies did not apply at all to their husbands, and one 
is puzzled to understand why they, instead of remaining at their posts to share 
the common danger, wei-e also sent off to become the “guests” of Akbar* Khan. 
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The command to halt on the morning of the 9th was disapproved by the 
whole force, and Shelton, in order to give effect to a personal remonstrance 
against it, declared that it would involve their entire destruction, whereas 
another day's march would carry them clear of the snow. The general listened, 
but refused to be convinced. The consequence was, that the native soldiers 
took what seemed the only remedy into their own liands, and prepared to 
desert. The example had previously been set by the Shah's cavalry, and they 
were not slow in following it. On the morning of the lOtli, wlien ihe march 
was resumed, the native regiments had almost melted away. “ The European 
soldiers," says Eyre, “were now almost the only efficient men left, the Hindoo- 
stanees having all suffered more or less from the effects of the frost in their 
iiands and feet; few were able even to hold a musket, much less to pull a 
trigger: in fact, the prolonged delay in the snow had paralyzed the mental and 
bodily powers of the strongest men, rendering them incapable of any useful 
exertion. Hope seemed to have died in every breast ; the wildness of terror 
was exhibited in every countenance." The end was now fast approaching. 
The enemy hovering on the heights were watching their opportunity, while the 
inextricable mass below kept moving onward as if mechanically and unconsci- 
ously to inevitable destruction. At a narrow gorge between two precipitous 
hills, where the promiscuous crowd of disorganized sepoys and camp followers 
were so huddled together that they could neither recede nor advaiK^e, the 
slaughter was renewed, and barbarously continued till, of the 1G,000 persons 
who started from Cabool, less than a fourth remained. The sepoys weri^ 
entirely annihilated, and the Europeans were not able to muster of fighting 
men more than 250 soldiers of the 44th, 1 50 cavalrj’-, and 50 horse artillery- 
men, with one gun. On observing the slaughter at the gorge, General Elphin- 
stone called upon Akbar Khan, who had stood aloof, to make good his promises 
of protection. The oft-repeated answer was returned that he could not, and 
along with the answer a new humiliating proposal: let the British lay down 
tlicir arms, and he would undei’take to save their lives. There was still spirit 
enough remaining to treat this proposal as it deserved, and the march was 
resumed. By a rapid movement the defile, where so many of the camp followers 
had already perished, was reached, but before it could be cleared the enemy 
opened a destructive fire on the rear. Shelton, who commanded there, gave 
another proof of his unflinching courage, and being seconded by a handful of 
men who stood by him, as he expresses it, “nobly and heroically," gained 
another short respite for the whole. Akbar Khan, when again appealed to, 
having only renewed his ignominious proposal, it was determined to move on 
Jugduluck by a rapid night march. This, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, could only be effected by throwing off the camp followers and leaving 
them to their Site. The march was resumed*with this view as quietly as possi- 
ble, but the deception which stern necessity alone could justify did not succeed, 
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A.jy. 1842. and the fighting men found themselves cumbered as before with an uninanage- 
able rabble. Little molestation, however, was experienced for some miles, and 
the advanced guard after lialting at Kuttur Sung for the arrival of the rear- 
guard, pushed on for Jugduluck, still ten miles distant. It was reached at last 
by the advance guard, without much obstruction, but not without the greatest 
difficulty by the rearguard, who, commanded as before by Shelton, fought 
their way manfull}^ contesting every inch of ground. 

rmiciiorous Ju^duluclv tlic survivors of the Britisli force, now few in number and 

<.!<uidiict of ^ ^ ^ 

Akbai Khan, exhausted witli fatigue, found a temporary’ shelter behind some ruined walls, 
and were endeavouring to snatch a little repose, when they were suddenly 
aroused by volley after volley poured from the adjoining heights into the heart 
of their bivouac. They were in consecpience obliged to quit it, and make ontj 
bold effort to clear the ground before them. It succeeded, and the troops when 
night closed, were able again to seek the shelter of the ruined walls. Mean- 
while Akbar Khan was preparing a new act of treachery. On being once more 
appealed to for protection, he sent a message Inviting a conference with General 
Elpliinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnstone. They went, and after 
being received with the greatest appaient kindness find hosintality, fouml 
themselves in his trap. *lelalabad was not yet evacuated in terms of the treaty, 
and he meant to detain them as liostages. The general, whose sense of honour 
liotwithstandiiig all his Idunders remained as keen as ever, endeavoured to 
procure his own return, by pleading that disappearance from the army at such 
a time would look like desertion, and disgrace him in the eyes of his country- 
men; but Akbar Khan was not to be nioved, and detained all the three officers. 


Mwrdcronf* 
j'.ttauk by 
tbcOliiljicB. 


On the morning of the 1 2th the conference was resumed, and the troops ])ro- 
longed their halt to await the issue. The only object of the detained British 
officers was to save the small remnant of the force still surviving, and the}’ 
not only earnestly implored Akbar Khan’s interposition, but engaged Mahomed 
Shah Khan, his father-in-law, and a Ghiljic chief of influence, to purchase the 
forbearance of his savage countrymen at the price of two lacs of rupees. Afttu* 
much discussion, during which it became manifest that the Ghiljies were thirst- 
ing as much for blood as for money, Mahomed Shah Khan arrived about dusk, 
and intimated that all was finally and amicably arranged for the safe conduct- 
of the troops to Jelalabad. The announcement had scarcely escaped his lips, 
when the lie was given to it by a sound of firing. It came from the direction 
of the British bivouac, and told that the Ghiljies had resumed their murderous 


work. 


The firing announced that the enemy were on the alert waiting to pounce 
upon their victims, but the soldiers displayed so much determination, and 
inflicted such severe^ chastisement on the most forward of the plunderers, that 
the first part of the march was effected without serious loss. A fearful struggle 
however awaited them. They had still to clear the pass of Jugduluck, uj) 
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which the road climbs by a steep ascent between lofty precipices. By incredible a n. i84‘j. 
exertion the summit was nearly gained, when a sudden turn brought them in 
front of a barricade formed of shrubs and branches of trees. To penetrate it Anniinia- 
seemed impossible, and either to halt or recede was inevitable destruction, since ihitishftaco 
the cnemj^ who had been lying in ambush, were already busy wdth their long 
knives and jezails. It was a most unequal struggle, and terminated in the 
almost total extinction of the force. Brigadier Anquetil, Colonel Chambers, 
and ten other officers, here met their deatlis. During the conflict, about twenty 
officers and forty-five privates managed to clear the barricade and make theii* 
way to Gundamuck at daybreak of the 1 3tl). The respite thus obtained was of 
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short duration. The enemy began to ])Our in from all quarters, and their 
intended victims had become incapable of resistance, as not more than two 
rounds of ammunition to each man remained. What w^as to be done? Obvi- 
ously the only alternatives were to make terms, or if tliese were refused, to sell 
their lives as dearly as j^ossible. The former alternative seemed not unattain- 
able, for shortly after their arrival a messenger an*ivcd with overtures from the 
chief of the district. Major Gi'ifliths, now the senior officer, set out to have an Massacre! of 
interview with the chief, and was only on the way, when the blood-thirsty mob fithsandiiis 
broke in upon his little band and massacred every man of them, except Captain 
Sonter of the 44tli and a few privates, w’ho were made prisoners. A few officers, 
who had quitted the column at Soorkbab and continued in advance of it, still 
survived. As they proceeded, one after another perished, and at Futteahbad 
their number was reduced to six. Being now only sixteen miles from J elala- 
bad, their final deliverance seemed at hand, but the measure of disaster was 
not yet complete. In the vicinity of Futteahbad a ti’eacherous hffer of kind- 
ness threw them off their guard. While snatching a hasty meal to strengthen 
them for their remaining fatigues, they were attacked hy a party of armed 
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men. Two of their number were immediately cut down, and three, overtaken 
after an ineffectual flight, shared the same fate. Dr. Bryden, now the only 
survivor, having providentially escaped, pursued his journey. He rode a pony 
so jaded that it could scarcely carry him, and on which, as he was both wounded 
and faint, he was hardly able to keep his seat. At length, however, on coming 
within siglit of Jelalabad, he was descried from tlie walls. The British garri- 
son there, though without any certain information on the subject, knew as 
mucli as filled them with the most dismal forebodings as to the fate of the 
(vabool force. Colonel Donnie, wlio had ventured, one cannot help thinking, 
somewhat unadvisedly, to jiredict that only one man would escape to announce 
the destruction of all the rest, no sooner heard that a solitary and apparently 
exhausted rider, recognized by his dress and appe<arance to be a British officer, 
was apfiroaching, than he exclaimed, says Mr. Gleig, in a voice which ‘^sounded 
like the response of an oracle, 'Did I not say so? Here comes the messenger.* ** 
A party of cavalry immediately hastened out to Dr. Bry den’s relief He was 
too much exhausted to be able to give any details, but told enough to confirm 
their worst fears. A British force had been completely exterminated, and the 
British arms had sustained a disgrace greater far than had ever l>efallen tliem 
in any previous Indian campaign. It was some small relief however to learn 
that Dennie’s prophecy, if he ever uttered it, was not literally fulfilled. Instead 
of one, there were sevei*al survivors, and among them the very persons in 
whom the deepest interest was felt. The British ladies and children though 
captives were still alive, and might yet be recovered. They were so in fact, 
but as it was after a con.siderable delay, the details properly belong to a inon^ 
advanced part of the narrative. 


CHAPTEll V. 


Operaiioim in ilifFeront parts of Afghanistan — ^ale at Jelalabad — Conflicts in the Khyher Pass — Nott 
at Candahar — Views of the Indian Government ■ Conclusion of Lord Auckland’s aditiinistratlon — 
Lord Ellenborough governor- general — Proposed evacuation of Afghanistan — Double advance upon 
( ■abool by Generals Pollock and Nott — Recapture of Gluiznee — Re-occupation of Cabool — Recovery 
of British prisoners — .Evacuation of Afghanistan Lord Ellenborougli’s proclamations. 


HE formidable difficulties encountered by Sir Robert Sale in 
marching his brigade from Cabool to Jelalabad have already 
been referred to, with his consequent refusal to risk its en- 
tire loss by endeavouring to retrace his ste|)s, in compliance 
with the urgent importunities of the envoy. When the first 
order to return was received on the 10th of November, the brigade was 
encamped in the valley of Gundamuck. Previously, however, it bad been so 
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roughly handled, and was so imperfectly provided with the provisions and 
military stores which would be absolutely required in marching back through 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, and in the face of a population 
understood to be almost universally hostile, that a council of wai-, summoned 
to consider the important subject, decided, though not unanimously, that the 
march on Jelalabad ought to be continued. Kven this could not be effected 
without sacrifice. In order to move as lightly as possible, it was necessary 
to leave a large amount of valuable proi)ei‘ty in the cantonments at Gunda- 
muck, and in the absence of better custodiers to intrust it to the charge of a 
body of the Shah's irregular cavalry. The rcvsult, which was probably not 
unforeseen, immediately followed. The Janbaz, such being the name by which 
these cavalry were designated, lost no time in fraternizing with the insurgents, 
the cantonments were burned down, the property disappeared, and the insur- 
rection itself spread wider and wider over all the sun*ounding distiicts. 

The brigade resumed its march on the 11th of November, and the insur- 
gents, probably not yet fully prej>ared for action, ofiercd little obstruction. 
On the morning of the 12th, it became obvious that a different course \\ as to 
he ])ursued By day-break the adjoining hills were covered with aimed men, 
watching their opjiortunity to descend and sweep all before them. The task 
of keei>ing them in check was intrusted to Colonel L)<mnie, who, after a kind 
of running fight liad for some time been ke])t up, had recourse to a mana‘uvre. 
Placing the cavalry in ambush, he led out the infantry to the attac'k, with 
instructions suddenly to wheel round when about to come into actual collision 
with the enemy, as if a panic had seized them. TJje enemy mistaking the feint 
for a real fiight, raised a wild shout, and to comjdete their victory ruslied into 
the low ground. A chaige from the cavalry threw them into irretrievable 
confusion, and they fied leaving the valley covered with their dead. After tliis 
decided check, no further ()j)position was made to the march of the brigad(% 
wliich entered Jelalabad on th(‘ 1 8th of January, and took unchallenged 
possession of it. Sale’s intention was to hold it as an intermediate post, from 
which reinforcements received from India by way of Peshawcr might be 
forwarded to Cabool, and where, sliould the retirement of the Cahool forct^ 
itself become necessary, it might find a haven of safety. "Idie iiatuie of the 
task which lie had thus undertaken cannot be better explained than in his own 
words. “1 found the walls of Jelalabad in a state wliich niiglit liave justified 
despair as to the possibility of defending them. The euceiiite was far too 
extensive for my small force, embracing a circumference of upwards of 2800 
yards. Its tracing was vicious in the extreme. It had m; ])arapet excepting 
for a few hundred yards, which then was not more than two feet high. Earth 
and rubbish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramjiarts, that tlfere 
were roads in various directions across and over them into the country. There 
was a space of 400 yards together, on which none of the gfirrison could show 
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themselves excepting at one spo^ the population within was disaffected,, and 
the whole enceinte was surrounded by ruined forts, walls, mosques, tombs, and 
gardens, from which a fire could be opened at twenty or thirty yards.” After 
the above description, it is almost superfluous to observe that the difficulty of 
liolding such a place was certainly not less than that of defending the British 
cantonments at Cabool. Fortunately, however, a very different spirit prevailed, 
and the very same circumstances which General Elphinstone mismanaged so as 
to bring disgrace and ruin on the Cabool force, sufficed to make Sir Robert Sale 
and his brigade a band of heroes. 

As soon as Jelalabad was entered, it became a question whether the whole 
city ought to be lield, or whether it would not be more })rudent to retire 
into the citadel, which might be much more easily defended, and was ample 
enough to afford sufficient accommodation. Strong reasons for the latter 
course were not wanting, but the former and bolder course was preferred, 
and it was determined not to yield u]> an inch of the city except under dire 
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compulsion. The state of the city when this resolution was formed has already 
been described, and notice must now he taken of several circumstances by which 
the difficulty of defence was greatly increased. When the brigade entered tlie 
city, the provisions for men and homes fell .short of two days’ supply, and the 
sun-ounding countiy, from which alone additional supidies could be looked for, 
was so completely in the hands of the insurgents that not fewer than 5000 of 
them were seen crowning the adjoining heights. It was in vain to think of pro- 
ceeding with the defences, while the workmen would only have afforded a sure 
aim for Afghan marksmen. The first thing necessary therefore was to give the 
insurgents a le.sson which wouhl teach them to keep their distance. A general 
attack was accordingly arranged, and on the 14tb of November Colonel 
Monteith of the 35th Bengal native infantry, moved out at day-break at the 
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head of 300 of her Majesty’s 13th, 300 of the 35th native infantry, 100 sappers a d. im 
and miners, 200 of the Kliyber cor[)s, a squadron of the 5th light cavaliy, a few 
irregular horse, and three guns, in all 
about 1100 fighting men, to give battle 
to an enemy which outnumbered them 
fivefold. The boldness of the enterprise 
wiis justified by ii^^Sfeccess. The enemy 
gave way at every point, and siifFere<l 
so severely in their flight that a fort- 
night elapsed before they again ven- 
tured to show themselves in force. 

The enemy having recovered from 
the terror of their defeat, began again 
to press so close upon the defences that 
another chastisement was deemed ne- 
cessary. Tlie task was intrusted to 
Colonel Dennie, who made a vigorous 
sortie on tlie 1st of December, and put 
the insurgents once more to disgraceful 
rout and terrific slaughter. But while 
Sale and his brigade were thus main- 
taining the honour of the British arms, the tidings from Oabool were assuming a 
darker hue, an<l on the 9tli of January a letter arrived which disclosed the full 
(ixtent of the calanyty. This letter, dated 29th December, 1841, was signed by 
Eldred P(3ttinger, in clnarge of the Cabool mission, and W. K. Elpliinstone, major- 
general, and addressed to Captain Macgregor. Tlie bearer of it was an Afghan onierforthe 

il«livery of 

horseman. It was in the following terms: — “It having been found necessary Jeiaiabadto 
to conclude an agreement founded on that of the late Sir W. H. Maciiaghten, *^*‘** ^^^**'“*'' 
for the evacuation of Afghanistan by our troojis, we have the honour to recpiest 
tliat you will intimate to the officer commanding at Jelalahad, our wish tliat 
the troops now at that place should return to India, commencing their march 
immediately after the receipt of this letter, leaving all guns the property of 
Dost Mahomed Klian with the new governor, as also such stores and baggage 
as there may not be the means of carrying away, and the provisions in store for 
our ui^^n arriving at Jelalabad. Abdool Ghuffoor Khan, who is the bearer 
of this letter, will render you all the assistance in his power. He has bee^ 
appointed governor of Jelalahad on the part of the existing government."' This 
letter certainly placed both Macgregor and Sale in a dilemma, but their mode 
of extricating themselves, subsequently a])proved by government, will now be 
condemned by none. The following was their joint answer, returned on the 
same day: — “We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 29th ult, which^you therein state was to be delivered to us by Abdool 
VoL. ifl. 851 
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A D. 1842. Ghuffoor Khan, appointed governor of this place by the existing powers at 
Cabool. That communication was not delivered to us by him, but by a mes- 
onierdisro scngei* of liis, and tliough dated 29th December, 1841, has only this moment 
the delivery reached us. We have at the same time positive information that Mahomed 
to Akbar Khan has sent a proclamation to all the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 

Afghans, m’ging them to raise their followers for the i>urj)Ose of intercejiting and destroy- 
ing the forces now at Jelalabad. Under these circumstances, we have deemed 


it our duty to await a furtber communication from you, which we desire may 
])oiiit out the securit 3 ^ which may be given for our saf(‘- march to Peshawer.'" 
Only four dnys after this answer, the arrival of Dr. Er} den made it im]) 0 ssible 
to doubt the propriety of the course which had been adopted. The evacuation 
of Jelalabad would liave jirocured no relief to the Cabool force, whose destruc- 
tion had alread}" been all but consummated, and would only have been a new 
triumpli to Afghan treachery. 

After the above refusal to retire voluntarily from Jelalabad, it becanu^ 
doubtful if it would be possible to retain it. The insurgents, afraid again to 
1 ‘isk an encounter in the open held, endeavoiu'ed to shake the fidelity of the 
troops by insidious offers, which were sf) far successful that it was deemed 
necessary “as a measure of prudence, to get rid first of the corps of the Khybei* 
rangei's, and next of the detachment of jezailchees, and a few of the Afghan 
sappers, and a body of Hindoostanee gunners who had formerly been in the 
employment of Dost Mahomed Khan.’' This diminution of the garrison, though 
it doubtless added to its real streiigtli by making treachery more difficult, had 
this obvious disadvantage, tliat it threw “additional laboui^ on the remaining 
troops, who, reduced to half rations, were already tasked beyond their strength. ’’ 


DdTiL’fat of a 
force ill tlio 


At this very time tlie disheartening intelligence arrived that a prospect ol‘ 
succour which liad cheered them amid their privations was not b.) be realized. 
Four regiments had been desj)atclied from India, under the command of Brigadier 


Wyld, to the relief of Jelalabad. This force, which with some additions niadi; 


to it amounted to 3500 meji, arrived at Peshawer on the 27th of December, 


and shortly afterwards advanced to Jumrood, near the entrance of the Kbybei' 
Pass. The Khyberees having been previously gained by Akbar Khan, 
Brigadier Wyld had to force his way in sj)ite of them. Accordingly on tlie 
15th of January, 1842, lie entered the ptiss, and succeeded so far as to carry the 
fort of Ali Musjid, which commands the most difficult portion of it. This 
however was the limit of success, and he was obliged, after sustaining severe loss 
both by casualty and desertion, to make a disastrous retreat. This serious 
disappointment to the defenders of Jelalabad was soon followed by a disastei’ 
which no human efforts could have averted. By unceasing labour they had 
destroyed an immense quantity of cover foi* the enemy, by demolishing forts 
and old walls, filling up ravines, cutting down groves, &c., had raised the para- 
pets to six or seven feet higli, repaired and widened the ramparts, extended the 
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bastions, retrenched three of the gates, covered the fourth with an outwoik, a.d. is42. 
and excavated a ditch ten feet in depth and twelve in width, and were con- 
gratulating themselves on being now secure against any Afghan attack. ‘‘But/’ ’ rromeiuioufl 
to borrow again from Sir Kobert Sale, “it pleased Providence on the lOtli of nuSotu 
February to remove in an instant this ground of confidence. A tremendous 
earthquake shook down all our parapets, built uj^ with so much labour, injured 
several of our bastions, cast to the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a 
third of the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a curtain in 
the Peshawcr face, and reduced the Cabool gate to a shapeless mass of ruins. 

It savours of romance, but it is a sober fact, that the city was thrown into 
alarm within the space 
of little more than one 
month, by the repeti- 
tion of full one hun- 
dred shocks of tliis 
ieri’ific phenomenon of 
nature.” 

The garrison of Je- 
lalabad lost not a dny 
in commencing to re- 
pair the damage done 
to the fortilications, 
hut Akbar Khan, now 
no longer employed in 
the extermination of 
the Cabool force, was 

also on the alert, and made Iji.s appearance with a large body of troops at II ur- 
kail, about seven miles distant. Tlie previous defeats sustained by his country- pnirca. 
men had taught him the danger of immediate approach, and lie therefore con- 
tented himself at first with endeavouring to cut off the foraging parties of the 
garrison. After a short time, he ventured on a bolder course, and having formed 
two camps, one with his head-quarters two miles to the west, and the other 
about a mile to the east, invested the city and established a rigorous blockade. A 
series of skirmishes ensued, most harassing to the British, wliose only olyect 
was to protect their parties, but invariably to their advantage, the Afghans 
never risking an encounter without paying dearly for their raslincss. On the 
loth of March, from a suspicion that the enemy had begun or were pi-eparing 
to run a mine, a vigorous sortie was made on the following morning, and ter- 
minated as usual in the flight of the Afghans after considerable loss. This 
success freed the garrison from any danger of immediate attack, hut. did ^iot 
otherwise improve tlieir position, which was becoming more and more critical 
from a deficiency both of provisions and military stores. The former deficiency 
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A.i). 1842 . was considerably relieved on the 1st of April, by a well-conducted sortie, which 
captured several large flocks of sheep ; the prospect of supplying the latter was 
also brightening, as it was known that a large force whicli had assembled at 
Peshawci’ under General Pollock had already started. 

Defeat of ti4e Qu the Otli of April Akbar Khan fired a royal salute. On inquiring into 
the cause, different accounts were given. One was that it was in honour of a 
victory gained over General Pollock in the Khyber Pass; another that it was 
])reparatory to Akbar Khan's departure, who had resolved to break up his camp 
and hasten to Cabool, to take advantage of a new revolution which had taken 
]dace there. In either case, it seemed advisable that the Afghan camp should be 
attacked, and accordingly at daybreak of the 7th, a Large force, formed into three 
columns, moved out from the western gate of the city. Akbar Khan prepared 
for the encounter by drawing up his troops, estimated at about 6000 men, in 
front of the cam]), resting his right on a fort, and his left on the Cabool. The 
(‘entral column directed its efforts against the fort, which from the annoyance it 
had formerly given, it was deemed of {)rimary imj)ortance to capture. The 
struggle was severe, and cost Colonel Dennic his life. He had led his column 
with his usual gallantry, and after ])assing the outer wall was endeavouring to 
y)enetrate Ibo the interior, when he fell mortally wounded. Meanwhile Caj)tain 
Havelock had penetrated the enemy’s extreme left, and was engaged in dubious 
c.onflict, when tlio recall of the 13th from tlie fort gave him a seasonable relief, 
and a combined attack was made on the camj). The result is thus told by Sir 
Robert Sale; — ''We have made ourselves masters of two cavalry standards, 
recaj)tured four guns lost by the Cabool and Gundamuck forces, the restoration 
of which to our government is a matter of much honest exultation among our 
troops, seized and destroyed a great quantity of material and ordnance stores, 
find burned the whole of the enemy's tents. In short, the defeat of Mahomed 
Akbar in open field, by the troops wdiom he had boasted of blockading, has been 
complete and signal.'’ General Pollock was now at hand, and on the I Gth of 
April, oidy nine days after the garrison had gained their last laui*els, they had 
the happiness of receiving him and the ample succours he brought along with 
him within their gates. A few details of his march and the obstacles he 
successfully encountered, will form an appropriate appendix to tlje heroic 
defence of J elalabad. 

state of General Pollock reached Peshawer on the 5th of February, 1842, and found 

affairs at i o i i 

Peshawer. tlio statc of tlic ti'oops thcie even worse than the sinister reports which 
met liim on his journey liad represented. Wyld s defeat had filled them with 
dismay, and delegates from different regiments of his brigade were holding 
meetings by night for the purpose of resisting any order which might be given 
to advance. ’ While this disaff’ection continued, no success was to be expected; 
arid the question therefore was, whether he should wait for reinforcements which 
he knew to be on the march, or start with such materials as he had, at the 
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risk of “disaffection or cowardice/’ Prudence counselled him to wait, but ad. isis. 
Sale’s urgency left him no alternative, and the march was commenced. His 
force was intended to amount in all to 12,000 men, but 4000 of these, chiefly Oenorai 
Europeans, had not yet joined, wliile a considerable portion of the 8000 actually vLrofrom 
assembled were Sikhs, in whom little confidence could be placed. iv^hawer. 

Before starting, attempts had been made to gain the Khyberees, and part 
of a stipulated bribe had been paid in advance, but the maui*auding habits of 
the mountaineers were too strong to be overcome, and it soon became obvious 
that force would be necessary. Accordingly after reaching Jumrood, General 
Pollock started about half-past three on the morning of the 5th of April, in dim 
twilight, and with all possible secrecy. Immediately at the entrance of the 
pass the Khyberees had erected a strong barricade. It might have been stormed, ^Jiie iviiyi.or 
but the more effective plan was adopted of turning it, and two columns of Tmi^jeTaij?- 
infantry began to crown tlie heights on cither side. The mountaineers, aston- 
ished at seeing themselves thus compelled to maintain a hand-to-hand fight 
on ground where, from deeming it inaccessible, they had never dreamed of being 
attacked, soon gave way. The barricade thus left without defenders was easily 
surmounted, and the main body of the force encumbered with its long string of 
baggage, began to move slowly along the defile. Before evening closed, Ali 
Mifsjid was reached, and found to be evacuated. The key of the pass being 
thus secured, no further difficulty of a serious nature was experienced, and the 
relief of the garrison, after its five months of severe priveation and heroic daring, 
was triumphantly achieved. How different its fate from that of the wretched 
fugitives from C/abool ! 

While the Imnour of the British arms was maintained, and the disgrace of oimznee 
(/abool partly retrieved at Jclalabad, the tidings received from the south and tllC AfjL'liMUS. 
south-west were of a mixed character. Nott was nobly doing his part at 
( ^andahar, but Ghuznec had fallen into the hands of the insurgents. Maclaren’s 
brigade, which Nott against his better judgment liad detached to Cabool, after 
a vain attempt to advance, retraced its stej)s, and reached Candahar on the 8th 
of December. The necessity of the return can scarcely be disputed, and yot it 
was in one respect most unfortunate. Ghuznee had been invested by the sur- 
rounding tribes as early as the 2()th of November. It was ill provided either 
ior a siege or a blockade, and the garrison therefore leariied with no small 
delight that the enemy, alarmed at the advance of Maclaren, had suddenly 
retired. Colonel Palmer, the officer in command, availed himself of the respite 
to improve the works and lay in supplies, but had done little when the enemy, 
encouraged by Maclaren’s retirement, reappeared. An act of humanity, praise- 
worthy in itself though injudicious under the circumstances, added greatly to 
the difficulty of the defence. The townspeople, instead of bein^ turned out, 
were allowed to remain, and repaid the kindness thus shown them by admitting 
their countrymen outside through a hole which they had dug in the wall. The 
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A.i). 1842. consequence was that the garrison were compelled on the 17th of December to 
shut themselves up. within the citadel. There they continued to maintain 
(iiiiwnuo themselves with the utmost difficulty till a letter of similar import to that 
by Pottinger and Elphinstone to Jelalabad arrived. Under the circum- 
stances the commandant could hardly have been expected to imitate the spirited 
refusal of Sale and Macgregor to comply with the letter. He therefore on the 
1st of Marcli entered into an agreement to evacuate the place. Ultimately the 
sepoys of the garrison, who had thrown discipline aside, perished almost to a 
man in an attempt to force their way across the country to Peshawer, which 
they ignorantly imagined to be only fifty or sixty miles distant; and their 
British officers, who liad surrendered on the futile promise of '' honourable treat- 
ment,’' remained in rigorous 
confinement. 

At Candahar, though the 
British force mustered nearly 
9000 men, under the com- 
mand of an officer of indomi- 
table spirit and distinguished 
ability, the state of affairs was 
very alarming. “ The good 
people here,” wrote General 
Nott, ‘'arc anxiously looking 
for the result of the affairs at 
Oabool, when, should they b(* 
against us, they will try their 
strength.” It was not merety 



UiuTisii Commandant of Shah Sihijau’s Janbaz Cavaijiy. 2. MKKJi 

lIuMzu OF iBT Janhaz Cavai.hy. - Fioiii I lio ClhumrUT uiiil CTostunir of Ar^hanUtnn. 


open hostility, but treachery 


ahso that was to be dreaded. 


of Of the latter a specimen was given on the 27th of December. Two corps of janhaz 
(..'uuiahar. or Afghan cavalry in Shah Shujah's service, after murdering one British officer 
and mortally wounding another, moved off with a (juantity of treasure which 
had been intrusted to them. This was the forerunner of more serious defections. 


Only two daj^s after the mutiny of the janbaz. Prince Sufder Jung, a younger 
son ’of Shah Slmjali, turned traitor, and joined Atta Mahomed, who, having been 
sent bj’' the chiefs at Oabool into Western Afghanistan to raise the country, had 
encamped beyond the Urgandab, about forty miles north-west of Candahar. 

In a })revious part of the above letter Nott had pledged himself that if 
Sufder Jung and his rebels approached within twelve or fifteen miles of the 
city, he would move out and disperse them. The case supposed occurred much 
soCner than any had imagined. On the 1 2th of J anuary, only four days after- 
wards, Sufder Jung and Atta Mahomed advanced within fifteen miles of Can- 
dahar at the head of a force estimated at 1 5,000 to 20,000 men, and took up a 
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strong position on the right bank of the Urgandab. Nott lost no time in a d. i84-2. 
redeeming his pledge. Starting at the head of a force consisting of five and a 
half regiments of infantry, the Shah^s 1st cavalry, a party of Skinner's horse, Afghan loi.c 
and sixteen guns, he came in sight of the enemy after four hours' inarch over 
a very difficult country. Without waiting to recruit tlieir exhausted strength, 
the British troops immediately rushed to the encounter, by crossing tlie river. 

The enemy, scarcely waiting to receive them, broke and fled, but Avere not 
allowed to escape without severe chastisement. 

Tlie season for operations in tlie field was noAv past, and the two armies Mutiiai ] i-- 
seemed not indisposed to suspend liostili ties, the British troops holding the city, 
wliile the insurgents, now openly headed by Meerza Ahmed, a D(H)rance chief, 
('stal)lished tlieir camp at no great distance. Intelligence of the envoy's murder 
was received at Caiidahar for the first time on the 3()th of January, and ])re- 
pared the garrison for still more dismal tidings. During tlu^ suspension f)f 
liostilities Nott had been unremitting in his exertions, and not only improved 
the fortifications, but laid in a stock of provisions for five months. He had 
never despaired of being able to maintain his position, and from his recent 
victory had reason to be more sanguine than evei*, wlmn the letter of Pottinger 
and Elj)liinstone directing the immediate evacuation both of Caiidahar ami of 
Khelat-i-CJhiljie arrived. It was addressed to Major Ilawlinson as political 
resident, and was similar in import to tluit sent to Jclalabad. 

Major Rawlinson did not recognize the authority of the order to evacuate, oi<]«rt.. 
but thought that, taking all cii’cum stances into c^onsi deration, it would be (andah.'u’ 
desirable so far to act upon it as to make it the basis of a negotiation, the terms 
of whicli might enable the Britisl) government, even in the event of retiring 
from Afghanistan, to retain a certain degree of political infiuence. Nott had no 
patience with this temporizing policy, and in answer to Rawlinson's official 
letter on the subject of evacuation wrote as follows: — “ I liaA^e only to repeat 
that I will not treat with an^^ person whatever for the retirement of the British 
troops from Afghanistan, until I shall have received instructions from the 
supreme government. The letter signed ‘ Eldred Pottinger' and ‘ W. K. Elphin- 
stone' may or may not be a forgery. I conceive tliat these officers were not 
free agents at (vabool, and therefore their letter or order cun liave no weight 
with me,’' 

In order to hold Caiidahar and also attack the insurgents encamped in its Prepurations 

T- for 

Vicinity, it became necessary as a preliminary measure to expel from the city 
all who were known or believed to be disaflTected. In this ])redicament 


stood almost all the families of pure Afghan descent, and accordingly on the 3d 
of March an order was issued for tlie expulsion of about 1000 families, contain- 
ing according to the ordinary calculation 5000 to COOO individuals.' No direct 
opposition was experienced, and the clearance was comiJetely effected by the 
Gth. The very next day, the other pari of the devsign was proceeded with, and 
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Nott, leaving only about 2600 men to garrison the city, marched out with the 
remainder of his force to attack the enemy. In proportion as he advanced they 
retired, first across the Turnuk, and then across the Urgandab, keeping always 
so far ill front as to prevent our infantry from coming in contact with them. 
Tliis they were the more easily enabled to do, as in their whole force of 12,000 
tliey had iijnvards of 6000 well-mounted cavalry, while the British had only 
ti single wing of the Shah's horse. At last however, on the 9th, the artillery 
came near enough to open with effect, and the enemy broke and fled. It soon 
appeared that this flight was part of a premeditated plan ; for instead of remov- 
ing to a, greater distance, tlie Afghans made a circuit wliich brought them into 
tlie British rear, and hastened back to Candahar. The object was to carry it 
hy assault wliile tlie greater jiart of the garrison was absent. Accordingly early 
on the loth, large bodies of the enemy made their appearance, and began to 
occiij)y the cantonments and gardens in the vicinity. During the day their 
numbers continued to increase, and towards evening Sufder Jung and Meerza 
Abmcd arrived. There could now be no doubt that an immediate attack was 
intended, and the garrison exerted themselves to make everything secure. It 
would seem liowever that sufticieut caution had not been used. After sunset, 
a villager, pi'etending to be from a great distance, came uj) to the Herat gate 
with a donkey-load of faggots, and asked to be admitted. As the gate had 
been previously closed for the night, he was refused, and threw down Ids load 
against tlie gate, muttering that he would leave it there till morning. His 
conduct under the circumstances ought certainly to have aroused suspicion, but 
no notice was taken of it, and the faggots were allowed to remaiiL Shortly 
afterwards a party of the enemy stole up and poured oil and ghee over them. 
A similar process at the citadel gate was only accidentally defeated. The 
officer in charge of this gate was proceeding to fasten it, wlum something 
inducing him to look outside, lie perceived several faggots laid against it. It 
immediately struck him that they had been placed there for some bad purpose, 
and he ordered them to be brouglit within. About eight o'clock, tlie faggots 
placed at the Herat gate burst suddenly into a flame, and set fire to the gate 
itself, wliicli burned like tinder. The enemy immediatelj^^ rushed forward and 
attempted to force an entrance. In this they were frustrated, mainly by the 
presence of mind of the commissary-general, who seeing the danger threw open 
the stores and formed a barricade, on the gateway by means of bags of flour. 
The enemy still persisted, and even gained tlie barricade, but were met with 
sucli a deadly fire that after repeated attempts to assault, they finally drew off’ 
Had they been able, as tliey intended, to make simultaneous and equally deter- 
mined attacks on the other gates, the result might have been different. 

‘ It will now be necessary to withdraw a little froiii the scene of military 
Operations, and attend to the proceedings of the Indian government. ‘ The 
position of the governor-general, in consequence of the disasters in Afghanistan, 
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was rendered still more embarrassing by the state of political parties at. home. 
The Whig ministry was tottering to its fall, and was about to be succeeded by 
a Conservative ministry, which having made political capital out of the blun- 
ders in Afghanistan, would be obliged in mere consistency, if not from convic- 
tion, to adopt a different line of policy. Lord Auckland was not the man to 
struggle successfully against the difficulties of such a position, and his former 
confidence was succeeded by diffidence and vacillation. He could not now 
hope that the government, on his resigning it, would be carried on in accord- 
ance with his views, and he seems to have resolved to conduct it in future in 
such a mariner as would be least embarrassing to his successor. The outbreaks 
which were constantly occurring 
in Afghanistan, as if to belie the 
envoy’s promises of tranquillity, 
destroyed all hope of a permanent 
settlement before his successor 
should arrive ; and when to these 
was added the astounding intelli- 
gence that the whole country had 
risen in rebellion, and tliat the 
British army, so far from being 
able to occupy it effectually, would 
in all probability have to fight 
their way out of it, the governor- 
general and his council lost no 
time in announcing their determi- 
nation to shun the conflict. Ac- 
cordingly the only orders issued to 
Sir Jasper Ni colls, the commander- 
in-chief, were to forward troops to Peshawer for the purpose of assisting the 
army in itvS expected retirement. At first it was supposed that one brigade 
would suffice for this purpose, but ultimately, not without some demur on the 
part of the governor-general, it was deemed expedient to detach a second 
brigade. Major-general Pollock, appointed to tlie command, hastened forward 
to Peshawer, under the impression that the only task assigned him was to 
relieve Sale’s brigade, then beleaguered in Jelalabad, and facilitate the imme- 
diate evacuation of Afghanistan. In the south General Nott’s command was 
continued, and both officers, contrary to what had hitherto been the usual order 
of precedence, were no longer to be subordinate, but superior to tlu^ political 
residents within their respective commands. The •x.pediency of this arrange- 
ment, in unsettled countries where the sword wasIhiB only arbiter, cannot be 
questioned, but it rati so counter to existing prejudices-^and interests, that some 
credit is due to Lord Auckland’s government having resolved to adopt it. 
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Siibsequout 


At the date of the resolution conferring new, and to some extent’ discretion- 
ary powers on the military commanders, the full extent of the Cabool disaster 
was not known at Calcutta, but on the 30th of January letters were received 
which destroyed all hope, and made the reality even worse than had been 
apprehended. Severe as the blow must have been felt, not a day was lost in 
officially publishing it to the world, and at the same time pledging the govern- 
nient to the adoption and steadfast prosecution of the most active measures 
“for expediting powerful reinforcements to the Afghan frontier, and for assist- 
ing such operations as may be required in that quarter for the maintenance 
of the honour and interests of the British government."’ A proclamation, 
issued from Fort William on the 31st, after making the above declaration, 
and adding that “ the ample militfiry means at tlie disposal of the British 
government will be strenuously applied to these objects, so as at once to sup- 
port external operations and to cause efficient protection for its subjects and 
allies/’ continued thus, “ a faithless enemy, stained by the foul crime of assassin- 
ation, has through a failure of supplies, followed by consummate treachery, been 
able to overcome a body of British troops, in a country removed by distance 
and difficulties of season from the possibility of succour. But the governor- 
general in council, while he most deeply laments the loss of the brave officers 
and men, regards the partial reverse only as a new occasion for disjdaying the 
stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable spirit and valour 
of tiie British Indian army.” 

The resolution displayed in the above ])roclamation was but leebly folio we<l 
up, and the governor-general soon relapsed into a state of despondency and 
])erplexity. There was no doubt much to embarrass him. He had no wish what- 
ev^er to interfere with his successor s policy, and yet he would fain, before taking 
his departure, have achieved some success which might partially retrieve the 
honour of the British arms. Fortune however seemed to have entirely forsaken 
him, and the last military operation of importance undertaken during his 
government proved a disaster. Brigadier Wyld had entered the Khyber Pass, 
only to be ignomiiiiously driven out of it. No wonder^ that Lord Auckland’s 
heart sank within him, and that he now saw no alternative but immediate 
evacuation. In a letter dated 19th February, 1842, he wrote as follows: — 
“ Since we have lieard of the misfortunes of the Khyber Pass, and have been 
convinced that from the difficulties at present opposed to us, and in the actual 
state of our preparations, we could not expect, at least in this year, to maintain 
a position in the Jelalabad districts for any effective purpose, we have made 
our directions in regard to withdrawal from Jelalabad clear and positive, and 
we shall rejoice to learn that Major-general Pollock will have anticipated these 
more express orders, by confining his efforts to the same objects."" In this 
desponding spirit Lord Auckland’s administration closed, Lord Ellenborough, 
his successor, having ai'rived at Calcutta on the 28th of February. 
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The new governor-general, having previously held the office of president of a.i). i 842 . 
the Board of Trade, was not ignorant of the nature of the duties on which he 
entered, and possessed both the talents and the information which should have Auck- 

enabled him to discharge them with success. Circumstances also were on the ceeded by 
whole greatly in his favour. He was not at all responsible for the policy which 
had issued in disaster, and while every measure ly which he might in any 
degree improve the position of affairs would redound to his credit, any want 

of success would be attributed to the blunders of his predecessor, rather than 

to any new blunders committed by himself At first, lioweve]*, he seems to 
have found some difficulty in coming to a decision, since a fortnight elapsed 
before even his council received any distinct intimation of the course which he 
meant to pursue. In a letter dated the 15th of March, and addressed by him 
as governor-general in council to the commander-in-chief, he took a rapid 
survey of previous events, and arrived at the conclusion that the tripartite 
treaty, in consequence of the suspicious conduct which Shah Shujah had been 
latterly pursuing, was no longer binding, and that therefore there was no obli- 
gation on the British government to “ peril its armies, and with its armies the 
Indian empire/’ in endeavouring to carry out its provisions. “Whatever course Polity of tiu- 
we may hereafter take must rest solely on military considerations, and hence, nor-geuorai. 
in tlie first instance, regard must be had to the safety of the detached bodies 
of our troops at Jelalabad, at Ohuznee, at Khelat-i-Ghiljic, and Candahar; to 
tlie security of our troops now in the field from all unnecessary risk; and finally 
to the re-establishment of our military reputation, by the infliction of some 
signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans, which may make it a.ppear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to our allies, that we have the power of inflicting 
punishment upon those who commit atrocities and violate their faith ; and that 
we withdraw ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means 
to maintain our position, but because we are satisfied that the king we have 
set up has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, the support of the mation 
over which he has been placed.” 

Nothing could be clearer or more dignified than the course of policy indi- ite pr..- 
cated by this letter, and there was every reason to believe that it would forth- 
with be acted upon, as it was subscribed by all the members of council except 
tlie commander-in-chief, to whom it was addressed, and whose views were 
lielieved to be in accordance with it. On the part of the governor-general 
himself there was abundance of activity and apparent determination. To be 
nearer the scene of action he started from Calcutta on the Gth of April, and 
proceeded for the north-west. By leaving his council behind he broke loose 
from official trammels, and obtained what he seems to have eagevly desired, an 
opportunity of displaying the full extent of his own unaided abilities. On reach- 
ing Benares his independent activity commenced by the announcement of views 
which, to say the least, gave no great promise either of firmness or consistency. 
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At Calcutta lie had, in concurrence with his council, declared it to be one of the 
main objects of government to re-establish ‘^our military reputation by the 
infliction of some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans;'’ at Benares he 
spoke a language and issued orders dictated by a very different spirit. It was 
now his ‘'deliberate opinion” that it is "expedient to withdraw the troops 
under Major-general Pollock and those under Major-general Nott at the 
earliest practicable period, into positions wherein they may have certain and 
evasy communication with India. That ojiinion is founded upon a general view 
of our military, political, and financial situation, and is not liable to be lightly 
(‘Iianged.” In accordance with this general view, the instructions given to the 
iormer general were to withdraw from Jclalabad and retire upon Peshawer, 
and to the latter to withdraw the gan-ison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, evacuate Can- 
dahar, and "take up a position at Quettah until the season may enable you to 
retire upon Sukkur.” 

This sudden cliange of the governor-general’s "deliberate opinion,” can 
only be accounted for by new intelligence which he had received from Afghan- 
istan, and which,- by its che(|uered character, threw him into perplexity. 
While cheered by accounts of the triumphant defence of Jelalabad, the disper- 
sion of Akbar Khan’s camp, and the junction of Sale and Pollock, he learned 
that these successes in the north were counterbalanced by disasters in the 
south. Ghuznee had fallen, and though Khelat-i-Ghiljie, which was considered 
far less tenable, continued to make a gallant defence, a new defeat had been 
sustained by the British arms. Brigadier England, then commanding the Scinde 
field force, had been ordered, as fonnerly mentioned, to march from Dadur 
through the Bolan Pass towards Quettah, and thence penetrate through the 
Kojuk Pass for the purpose of reinforcing General Nott, and conveying to Ifim 
supplies of treasure, ammunition, and medicines. He had with him only five 
companies of her Majesty’s 41st, six comj)anies of Bombay native infantry, a 
troop of Bombay cavalry, fifty Poonah horse, and four horse-artillery guns. 
On the 28th of March he arrived at the entrance of a defile leading to the 
village of Hykulzye, where he intended to halt for the remainder of his brigade, 
which was then advancing through the Bolan Pass. In the hope that General 
Nott would send two or tlirec regiments to the Kojuk Pass, he had resolved 
to halt in the Pisheen valley till they should arrive ; and it wiis only after 
learning that no such co-operation w^as to be expected that he had moved 
forvrard tovrards Hykulzye. This movement was made without due considera- 
tion. He had been distinctly warned that the enemy w^ere preparing to dispute 
his passage ; and yet, instead of waiting for the arrival of his whole brigade, 
he continued rashly to advance, in total ignorance of the country, and with so 
little precaution that he was not even aware of the presence of the enemy till 
he was almost in contact with them. The result was an unequal conflict, 
during which 100 out of his small party of 500 were killed or wounded, and he 
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was compelled to give way. On the following morning he ordered a retreat, a.d. 1342 . 
and continued it as far as Quettah, where he began to entrench himself as if 
pursued by an overwhelming force. The moral effect of this defeat was far oenerai 
more damaging than the actual loss. Indeed the governor-general distinctly 
ascribed to it his change of policy. ‘‘ The severe check experienced by Briga- 
rlier England's small corps on the 28th ultimo — an event disastrous as it vras 
unexpected, and of which we have not yet information to enable us to calculate 
all the results — has a tendency so to cripple the before limited means of move- 
ment and of action which were possessed by General Nott, as to render it 
(‘xpedient to take immediate measures for the ultimate safety of that officer s 
corps, by withdrawing it at the earliest practicable pci'iod from its advanced 
position into nearer communication with India.” 

Both to Pollock and Nott the peremptory orders to withdraw were mor- oouerai 
tifying in the extreme, and neither of them was slow in giving utterance to his 
feelings. So anxious indeed was tlie former to retain his position, in the hope 
that the governor-general might yet adopt a more manly policy, that he dexter- 
ously availed himself of a deficiency of carriage, and declared that until it was 
supplied he had not the means of retiring to Peshawer. To Nott, who had 
re})eatedly declared himself in similar terms, the order to withdraw must if 
possible have been still more mortifying. Brigadier England after his igno- 
minious retreat seems to have settled it in his own inind that he was never 
more to attempt to penetrate the Kojuk Pass, and thus coolly addressed his 
superior officer: — “ Whenever it so happens that you retire bodily in this direc- 
tion, and that I am informed of it, I feel assured that I shall be able to make 
an advantageous diversion in your favour.” This letter completely exhausted 
Nott's patience, and called fortli a severe reply, in which he said — “ 1 think it 
absolutely -necessary that a strong brigade of 2500 men should be immediately 
pushed from Quettah to Candahar with tlie supplies noted in the foregoing 
j^aragraph. I therefore have to acquaint you that I will direct a brigade of 
three regiments of infantry and a troop of horse artillery, with a body of 
cavalry, to march from Candahar on the morning of the 25th instant. Tliis 
force will certainly be at Chummun, at the northern foot of the Kojuk, on the 
morning of the 1st of May, and possibly on the 3()th of this month. I shall 
therefore fully rely on your marching a brigade from Quettah, so that it may 
reach the southern side of the pass on the above-mentioned date.” The Nt-wndvaiuv 

. , ^ , of GoTieral 

brigadier, not daring to disobey this peremptory order, started again from England 
Quettah on the 26th of April, and must have been almost as much mortified 
as gratified to find that the fears which haunted him were imaginary. At 
Hykulzye, which was reached on the 28th, the enemy occupied the same 
barricades, and in greater force than before; but it was only £0 show how 
utterly unable they were to cope with British troops properly handled, for 
after little more than a show of resistance they turned their backs and fled. 
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A T). 1842 . On the 30fch he aniveJ at the southern entrance of the Kojuk Pass, and 
““ sending his advance-guard along the heights, had the satisfaction to find those 
Irritation in front already occupied by the Candahar troops. The united brigades con- 
trawiwai tinned their march without interruption, and reached Candahar on the 1 0th of 
May. It was at the very time when Nott had received the supplies, the want 
retire. wliicli had kept him almost inactive, and was in hopes of being able to 

advance to the relief of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, and perhaps at the same time strike a 
blow which might in some measure retrieve the honour of the British arms, 
that he received official information of Lord Ellenborough’s retrograde policy, 
which was in fact nothing more than a reiteration of the cuckoo note With- 
draw.” His mortification appeal's to have been so great that he could not 
trust himself to give utterance to it, and he therefore simply replied on the 
17th of May — “These measures shall be carried into effect, and the directions 
of his lordship accomplished in the best manner circumstances will admit of” 
His real feeling was doxibtless expressed by Major Eawlinson, who on the 
following day wrote to Major Outram, “ The peremptory ordei* to retire has 
come upon us like a thunder clap. No one at Candahar is jiware of such an 
order having been I’cceived except the general and myself, and we must preserve 
a profound secrecy as long as possible.” He added the reason for this secrecy 
— “ When our intended retirement is once known, we must expect to have the 
whole country up in arms, and to obtain no cattle except such as we can 
violently lay hands on. If tlic worst comes to the worst we must abandon all 
Ijaggagc and stores, and be content to march with sufficient food to convey us to 
Quettah.’' Notwithstanding these apprehensions, Nott, feeling that the per- 
emptory orders of the governor-general deprived him of all discretionary power, 
proceeded to caiTy them into execution, and on the 19th of May despatched a 
brigade which he had j)repared for the relief of the garrison of Khelat-i-Ghiljie 
to assist the garrison in evacuating the place after destroying its 'Cv^orks. This 
was indeed a humiliating employment. Only two days before the garrison, 
which, under the command of Captain Halket Craigie, had made a most meri- 
torious defence, had crowned all their previous acliievements by the repulse of 
a formidable assault, during which 500 of the enemy are said to have fallen, 
and now the only result was something like an acknowledgment of defeat by 
an abandonment of the place as no longer tenable. 

Lord Klloii- Lord Ellenborough, wliile he scarcely omitted an opportunity of repeating 
uuRgivin';;s. his unaltered “determination to withdraw,” was not without misgivings as to 
its soundness. He was well aware that it was generally reprobated, and that 
the best Indian authorities, civil and military, were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the evacuation of Afghanistan, at least until the English captives were 
released, and some blow struck which would show to all the world that the 
British government was perfectly able, had it so willed, to retain possession of 
the country. At first his lordship affected to despise public opinion, and refer- 
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ring to the opposition experienced from distinguished officials, expressed himself a.d. i 842 . 
thus vauntingly; — ‘‘The danger is in the position of the army, almost without 
communication with India, too far off to return quickly at any season, unalDle 
from the season to return now, without adequate supplies of food or courage, governor 
This is the danger which all the great statesmen in India would perpetuate 
if they could, and wliile they maintain it, destroy the confidence of the 
sei)oy and ruin our finances. If I save this country, I shall save it in spite of 
every man in it who ought to give me support, but I will save it in spite of 
tliem fill.” These were mere words. At the very time when his lordship 
used them, he was beginning to feel his position untenable, and preparing to back 
out of it, provided he could devise some means by which he could save or at 
least seem to save his dignity and consistency. 

By the treaty concluded between the British authorities at Cabool and the Fate ofshaii 
Afghan chiefs, Shah Shujah had the option of returning to India or of continu- 
ing in temporary possession of the Bala Hissar. He chose the latter, because 
lie had been flattered into the belief that the chiefs would still recognize him 
as their lawful monarch. The effect of this arrangement was only to make 
him a tool in their hands, and to place him in a dilemma, from which far more 
wisdom than he possessed would not have sufficed to extricate liim. Thei’e 
was an irreconcilable enmity between the Afghans and their British invaders, 
and it was therefore impossible for him to retain the friendship of botli. There 
is little reason to doubt that if he could have been sui’e of the fidelity of his 
countiymen, he would at once have given them the preference, and forgotten 
all the obligations which he owed to the British government. But as it was 
only too probable that he might be again compelled to apply to it for an 
asylum, his true policy seemed to be to avoid as far as possible coming to 
ail open rupture with either the British or the Afghans. His own letters com- 
pletely furnisli signal proofs both of his cunning and his perjdexity, but it is need- 
less to give any details. He was totally unworthy of the support which the 
British government in an evil hour had resolved to give him, and he was now 
endeavouring to play a double game, in which it was hardly possible for him 
not to be a loser. He was safe only while he remained within the Bala Hissar, 
and therefore the chiefs who were bent on his destruction used every means in 
their power to allure him beyond its walls. This was no easy task, as he was 
aware of his danger, but they succeeded at last by throwing doubts on his 
sincerity, and insisting that he could only wipe off the suspicion by placing 
himself at the head of the Afghan troops, and accompanying them to Jelalabad, 
on a projected expedition to expel the British. A reluctant consent having 
been wrung from liim, and his personal safety having been guaranteed by the 
most solemn oaths, he moved out of the Bala Hissar on the 4tli of April, and 
in the course of the same day returned to it unharmed. The fact seemed to 
prove that his fears were groundless, and it was therefore announced that on 
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A.D. 1842 . the following morning lie would review his troops encamped at Seeah Sung, 
" ^ forthwith start with tliem for Jelalabad. He kept his word, and having 

Murder of descended at an early hour from the Bala Hissar, under a salute and with all 

ShaliShtyah. 1.1 

the insignia of royalty, was proceeding towards the camp, when a party ot 
Afghan marksmen starting suddenly from an ambush levelled their pieces 
and firc<l a murderous volley. Shah Shujali's death must have been instan- 
taneous, as one of the balls had entered his brain. Shujah-ul-Dowlah, son of 
the Newab Zemaun Khari, who had plotted the assassination, hastened up to 
satisfy himself that the deed was done, and stood gazing at it while others of 
the assassins busied themselves in stripping the dead body of its jewels, and 
then threw it into a ditch. It would seem however that the assassins had mis- 
calculated their strength, for before the night closed^ Futteh Jung, the second 
son of Shah Shujah, was earned to the Bala Hissar and proclaimed king. He 
was able in consequence to rescue his father s body from further indignity, and 
to bring it back to the palace, where all the honours of roj^il sepulture were 
bestowed upon it. The elevation of Futteh Jung was followed by a state of 
anarchy, during which the guns of the Bala Hissar were opened on the city, 
and rival factions met in deadly conflict in its streets. The details however 
are devoid of interest, and wo therefore proceed to exhibit a new phase of tlie 
govei’nor-generars policy. 

Thoordor to After Icaviiig his council, as already seen, at Calcutta, Lord Ellenborough 
froniAf- had taken the additional stej) of becoming his own commander-in-chief, and as 
drtulcir if he had forgotten, oj- was disposed to ignore the fact that that office was still 
mludtj hy Sir Jasper NicoHs, began to communicate his orders directly to 

Generals Pollock and Nott. Lord Ellenborough, by his last instructions, had 
consented, at least by implication, that Pollock should not l etire from Jelalabad 
till October, and on this ground had given Nott to understand that a similar 
delay on his part would not be objected to. While thus obviously changing 
his policy, he was most anxious to disguise the fact, because he appears to 
have dreaded nothing so much as a candid admission that he liad receded 
from a resolution which he had once formed, and even declared to be immut- 
able. Accordingly he continued to address letters to the two generals, in which 
he never failed to remind them that “withdraw was still his watchword, and 
yet in these very letters express permission was given to the one to advance 
upon Cabool, and to the other to meet him there, after a march through the 
heart of the country, by way of Ghuznee. The inflexible resolution to with- 
<iraw, and the permission to advance, look very like a contradiction, but Lord 
Ellenborough had succeeded in reconciling them by a very extraordinaty device. 
“Withdraw"’ was still the order of the day, but there were different modes of 
effecting it.‘ General Nott, fgc instance, instead of taking the shortest road, 
and retiring into Scinde by^TOp BoAi Pass, might prefer to go a thousand 
miles about, and after traversing Afghanistan from south to north, reach India 
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by the Kliyber Pass and the Punjab. Some may say that to speak of such a a.d. i 842 , 
inarch as a withdiHwal,” was a mere play upon words — ^in short, a despicable 
(][uibble. The governor-general thought differently, and saw in this very quibble Letter from 
the means of at once saving his own consistency, and retrieving the, honour of iior-goiierai 
the British arms. As the device, whatever may be thought of it in other 
respects, is original, his lordship must be permitted to explain it in his own 
words. In a letter to General Nott, dated Allahabad, 4th July, 1S42, he 
wrote as follows: — '^Nothing has occurred to induce me to change my first 
opinion, that the measure commended by considerations of political and military 
prudence, is to bring back the armies now in Afghanistan at the earliest period 
at wliich their retirement Ccan be effected, consistently with the health and 
efficiency of the troops, into positions wherein they may have easy and certain 
communication with India; and to this extent the instructions you have 
j-cceived remain unaltered, but the improved position of your army, with suffi- 
cient means of carriage for as large a force as it is necessaiy to move in 
Afghanistan, induce me now to leave to your option the line by which you 
shall withdraw your troops from tliat country.'* His lordship next proceeded 
to canvass the merits of the only two lines supposed to be practicable — the one 
by Quettah and Sukkur, and the other by Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad. 

By the former, '‘there is no enemy to oppose you,” and "the operation is one 
admitting of no doubt as to its success.” On the other hand, “if you determine 
upon moving uj»on Ghuznee, Cabool, and Jelalabad, you will requii'e for the 
transport of provisions a much larger amount of carriage, and you will be 
jmictically without communications from the time of your leaving Candahar, 
dependent entirely upon the courage of your army for the ojiening of a new 
communication by an ultimate junction with Major-general Pollock.” After 
adding more in the same strain, his lordship continued thus: — “I do not ‘under- 
value the aid which our government in India would receive from the successful 
execution of a march through Ghiiznee and Cabool, over the scenes of our late 
disasters. I know all the effects which it . would have on the minds of our 
soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our countrymen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an olyect of just ambition, which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that fixilure in the 
attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I would insj>ire you with the 
necessary caution, and make you feel that, great as are the objects to be 
obtained by success, the risk is greafr'alSo.” It was scarcely fair to blow hot 
and cold in this manner, and instead of dictating the course to be adopted, to 
throw the whole responsibility of se]e(5tion on the military commander. It is 
easy however to see that Lord Ellenborough, while professing to leave the 
question open, had not only decided it in his own mind, but was perfectly 
satisfied that on the part of Nott there would not be a moment's hesitation. 
Accordingly, the greater part of his letter proceeds on the assumption that 
VoL. III. 253 
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the longer, but more honourable route, would cerbainlj^ be chosen. ‘‘ If you 
should be enabled by a coup de main to get pos3e^sion of Ghuznee and Cabool, 
you will act as you see fit, and leave decisive proofe of the power of the British 
army, without imjieacliing its humanity. You will bring away from the tomb 
of Malimood of Ghuznee his club which liangs over it, and you will bring away 
the gates of Iiis tomb, which arc the gates of the Temple of Somnauth. These 
will be just trophies of your successful marcli.’' Apparently as an additional 
inducement to clioose the Ghuznee route, Nott was informed that a copy of his 
letter would be forwarded to Pollock, with instructions to make a forward 
movement to facilitate his advance, and that the operations of the two armies 
would be combined upon tlieif approacli, ‘'so as to effect with the least possible 
loss the occupation of Cabool, and to keep open the communication between 
Cabool and Peshawer.” 

The original instructions of the governor-general to retire from Afghanistan 
by the nearest practicable route having been virtually withdrawn, the two 
generals did not hesitate for a moment to accept the responsibility which was 
somewhat selfishly and ungenerously thrown upon them, and had no sooner 
been made aware by correspondence of their mutual resolves tlian they began 
to execute them. Nott, as having the longer march to perform, was the first 
to move. Having despatched Brigadier England with five regiments and a 
half, twelve guns, and some cavalry, for the )mrpose of returning by the Bolan 
Pass, he himself prepared to take tlie much longer aud more difficult route with 
the remainder of his force. Candahar was finally evacuated on the 7th of 
August, and on the 9tli Nott made his first march northward in the direction 
of Ghuznee, A proclamation by which he assured the popidation “of protec- 
tion, and of payment for every article,” was attended with the best effects, 
and the march continued undisturbed as far as Mookur, 130 miles, north-east 
of Candahar, and 40 miles S.S.E. of Ghuznee. This place was reached on 
the 27th of August. By this time the enemy had made their appearance in 
some force, and there was every reason to believe that a conflict was at hand. 
Shumsooden, the governor of Ghuznee, was in the field at the head of a con- 
siderable force, and had taken up a position which is said to be the most 
defensible* on the entire road between Candahar and Cabool. On the 28th of 
August the first actual .skirmish took place, .‘and with a result not at all 
creditable to the British arms. The grass-cutters had been sent out for forage, 
and were thus engaged when it was reported to the officer in charge of them 
that the enemy had come ^^ddenly upon them and were cutting them to pieces. 
He at once moved out with all the cavalry at his disposal, and on finding that 
ft was a false alarm went forward to reconnoitre. When about three miles 
from the camp he fell in with a small body of infantry, and having easily put 
them to flight was tempted to follow in pursuit. He was thus brought to the 
foot of a range of hills, and on winding round one of them was surprised to 
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find them crowned by a considerable number of jezailchees, who immediately a.d. 
opened a galling fire. There, was nothing for it but retreat, which was made in 
good order, until a kind of {)anic was produced by a charge of about 150 of the 
enemy's horse, and the British troopers actually turned and fled. On seeing 
the approach of the British main body, the enemy, satisfied with what they 
had already achieved, moved off. 

The effect of the aflfair of the 28th was to add greatly to the number of Shiiin- - 
sooden’s troops, and at the same time to in- 
spire him with so much confidence that he 
began to think of assuming the offensive. 

Accordingly on the 30th, while Nott was 
inarching on Ghoaine, the Afghan governor 
moved parallel to him, and took up a position 
on the hills to the right. To tempt him to a 
fair trial of strength, Nott, about three in the 
afternoon, moved out with one half of his 
force. The challenge was at once accepted, 
and a battle was fought, which cannot' be 
more briefly or fairly described than in the 
general’s despatch. *'The enemy advanced in 
the most bold and gallant manner, each divi- 
sion cheering as they came into position; 
their left being upon a hill of some elevation, 
their centre and right along a low ridge, until 
their flank i-ested on a fort filled with men. 

They opened a fire of small arms, supported 
by two si$:-pounder horse-artiller}?' guns, which were admirably served; our 

Afghans. 

columns advanced upon the different points with great regularity and steadi- 
ness, and after a short and spirited contest, completely defeated the enemy, 
capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &c., &c., and dispersing them in every 
direction; one hour more daylight would have enabled me to destroy the 
whole of their infantry. Shumsooden fled in the direction, of Ghuznee, accom- 
panied by about thirty horsemen.” 

This victory allowed the British force to advance without further interrup- uecaptme 

1 • r. ofGliitenee. 

tion to Ghuznee. On the morning of the 5th instant,” says Nott, '‘I moved 
on to Ghuznee. I found the city full of men,^ and a range of mountains 
running north-east of the fortress covered by lieaVy bodies of cavalry and 
infantry; the gardens and ravines near the town were also occupied.” “ I at once 
determined on carrying the enemy’s mountain positions before encamping my 
force. The troops ascended the height in gallant style, driving the enemy 
before them until every point was gained. The village of Bullool is situate’d 
about 600 yards from the walls of Ghuznee, upon the spur of the mountain to 
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the north-east, and observing it to be a desirable spot for preparing a heavy 
battery, to be placed 300 paces in advance, I ordered it to be occupied by two 
regiments of infantry and some light guns, and retired the columns into camp. 
The engineer officers, sappers and miners, and infantry working parties, were 
employed under the direction of Major Sanders, during the night of the 6th, in 
erecting a battery for four eighteen-pounders. These guns were moved from 
the camp before daylight on the morning of the 6th, but before they had 
reached the position assigned them, it was ascertained that the enemy had 
evacuated the foi'trcss.’" Possession of the place being thus obtained, what was 
called the work of retribution commenced by blowing up the fortifications, 
and setting fire to the principal buildings. The anxiety of the governor-general 
to obtain the club and shield of Mahmood of Ghuznee, and the gates of his 
tomb, said to be those of the ancient Hindoo temple of Somnauth, was not 
forgotten. In regard to the club and shield, his lordship could not be gratified, 
as tlioy had di.sappeared some time before ; but he was delighted above measure 
on learning that the gates were secured, and expressed his delight in a private 
letter to General Nott, abounding in minute and frivolous details as to the 
mode in which the gates were to be paraded on the march, and cari'ied to their 
final destination. 

After the capture of Ghuznee Nott continued his march and met with no 
opposition till the 14th of September, when on arriving at Maidan, only twent}^ 
miles south-west of Cabool, lie found Shumsooden, Sultan Jan, and other 
Afghan chiefs, prepared to dispute his further progress. Their force, estimated 
at about 12,000 men, occupied <a series of heights commanding the line of road. 
It was immediately attacked. The result is given in a single sentence of Nott’s 
despatch on the subject: “Our troops beat them and dislodged them in gallant 
style, and their conduct afforded me tlie greatest satisfaction.” This was the 
last affair of any conse(pience in which the Candahar force was engaged. The 
march of the 17th S.eptember brought it within five miles of the capital, which 
was already in the occupation of General Pollock, of wliose triumphant march 
a brief account must now be given. 

The force under General Pollock, mustering about 8000 men, made its first 
march from JeLilabad on the 20th of August, and reached Gundamuck on the 
23d. Here, as the enemy appeared in some force, several days were spent in 
desultory operations not of sufficient importance to deserve detail, and it was 
not till the 7th of September that the march was resumed by the first division 
under Sir Robert Sale, wliile the second division under General M^Caskill 
prepared to follow next day. On tlie 8th when the advance reached Jugdu- 
luck, large bodies of the enemy were seen occupying the heights which formed 
an-amphitlieatre inclining to the left of the road. Without waiting the arrival 
of the second division Pollock immediately ordered the attack. It was for 
some time met with great firmness, the enemy steadily maintaining their posts 
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while the shells of our howitzers were bursting among them, but the impetuous a.p. 
gallantry of the assailants, composed chiefly of the old Jelalabad gan-isoii, was 
irresistible, and a complete victory was gained. The success of the first division The Afghen 
materially facilitated the progress of the second, and both divisions again united rew.ive to 
at Tezecn on the 11th. The Afghan cliiefs, having become convinced of theii' n.islion.' 
inability to offer any effectual resistance, held a conference, and resolved to 
endeavour to save themselves by submitting to ternls. With this view Akbar 
Khan, who held Captain Ti-oup as one of his prisoners or hostages, sent for him 
and told liim that he was immediately to proceed to Gundamuck to General 
Pollock, and offer on the part of the Afghan chiefs submissitm to any terms he 
might be pleased to dictate, provided he would stay the advance of Ijis army on 
Cabool. Troup knowing that the time for negotiation had passed, represented 
the utter uselessness of the proposed journey. Akbar Khan appears to have 
taken the same view, for immediately on learning that the British force was 
halting in the Jugduluck Pass, and might probably be entangled in it, lie 
moved his camp from Boothauk to Khoord Cabool, and then hastened forward 
to Tezeen. Here the British position was by no means free from peril. It was 
in the bottom of a valley completely encircled by hills. Some of these hail 
been prudently occupied, but many others remained, of which the enemy 
hastened to avail themselves by posting largte bodies of jezailchees on tliem. 

Such was the state of matters on the 13th of Sejitember, and it became neces- 
sary to decide whether this valley, where the bones of one Biitish force already 
lay bleaching, was again to become the scene of a similar disaster; or whether, 
on the contrary, it was to witness the retrieval of the honour of the British 
arms, and the signal punishment of Afghan perfidy and cruelty. 

The circumstances in which this battle was about to be fourfit were suflicient 

® of Cu)>ooI. 

to call forth the utmost energies of tlie combatants on both sides. The Afghans, 
elated with their previous success on the same spot, hoped tliat they wore to 
achieve a second and still more glorious victory, while they also knew that 
defeat would involve the loss of their capital, and it might be the loss of their 
national independence. The British were animated by still stronger motives. 

Their comj^anions in arms whose remai]ns lay scattered ai'ound them were 
calling aloud for vengeance, and the only question now was, whether by 
victory they were to give a true response to this call, or by defeat to be in likc^ 
manner exterminated. The battle began with a body of Afghan horse, who, 
tempted by the baggage in the plain, descended in the hope of plunder. Before 
they could effect their object they found themselves in a whirlwind of British 
cavalry, who at once threw them into confusion and put them to disastrous 
flight. In the meantime the British had climbed the heights, and trusting only 
to tfie bayonet were carrying everything before them. The* enemy tlius 
deprived of the double advantage which they expected to find in their elevated 
position and the long range of their jezails, made a very ineffectual resistance. 
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'a.d. 1842. As soon as they.Ba# "tliatf the British had cleared the ascent they acknowledged 
- dispersed. Akbar Khan fled almost unattended to the 

iiecapture Gliorcbund *valley, leaving his troops to seek their safety wher^ they could; 

while Gteneral Pollock continued his march without further interruption through 
Khoord Cabool and Boothaijk, and encamped on the 15th of September on the 
race-course at Cabool. On the following day he proceeded to the Bala Hissar 
and planted the British colours on its ramparts. 

The Jelalabad and Candahar forces having now triumphantly effected a junc- 
tion by means of a mutual advance, which according to the governor-general was 

^not, and was never meant to be an ad- 
vance at all, the principal thing now 
remaining was to commence the real 
withdrawal by evacuating Afghanistan 
and i*eturning to India. There were 
still, however, several objects of import- 
ance to be accomplished, and to these it 
will be necessJiry to advert. The first 
undoubtedly was the release of the cap- 
tives. Tlie married families were, as has 
been already, related, committed to the 
cljaige of Akbar Khan on the 0th of 
January, 1842. He was bound by ex- 
press promise to protect them from harm 
and conduct them in safety to Jelalabad, 
which the unfortunate Cabool force was 
vainly endeavouring to reach. On the 
11th they were conducted over ground 
toweic AT thickly strcwcd with the mangled re- 

mains of their slaughtered countrymen, 
Adventures aiid lodged in the fort of Tezecn. On the 13th when they were taken to 
Kiigiish Jugduluck, they found General El])hinstone and Captain Johnson, who had 
eaptnos. detained as hostages for the 43vacuation of Jelalabad. They were after- 

wards carried from place to jdace in Akbar Khan’s train, and on the 1 7th were 
lodged in the fort of Budeoabad, belonging to Mahomed Shah Klian, Akbar 
Klian’s father-in-law. Here Akbar Khan left them, and they continued to 
i‘eside for nearly three months, suffering many privations, but also enjoying 
some comforts, of whicli none v^'ere more highly prized than the privilege of 
meeting together every Sunday for religious service. Shortly after Sale’s 
signal defeat of Akbar Klian, his father-in-law arrived with a large party of 
followers, and announced to the captives that they were immediately to depart 
frbm Budeeabad. Of their new destination he said nothing, but like a mean- 
hearted wretch he busied himself in plundering them. Tlrus stripped of every- 
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thing of value, the whole of the captives were removed under a 'guard of fifty a.d. i842, 
Afghans, and commenced a mysterious journey, no one* knew whither. After 
various movements tliey were brought back to'Tezeen on "the 19th of April, AdTontui-os 
and rernained'there till the 22d, when they were carried off towards the moun- Kngii»h 
tains and dodged in a place called Zandah. The only persons left behind were 
a few invalids, one of them General Elphinstone, who was completely broken 
down by disease and anxiety, and a few days after breathed his fast. 

On the 23d of May the captives were brought down from Zandah and 
lodged ill a foi’t belonging to a chief of the name of Ali Mahomed, on the banks 
of the Loghur, only about three miles from Cabool. Here their privations were 
lar fewer than they had been at any previous period of their captivity, and 
they were even permitted to exchange visits with the British hostages detaine<l 
in the Bala Hissar. Ever and anon, however, they were alarmed by rumours 
tliat Akbar Khan was about to carry them off to Turltestan. These rumours Their ro 
were only too well founded, for on the 25th of August they were ordered to uaniiau. 
start for Bamian under an escort of 300 men. They reached it on the 3d of 
Se})tembcr. In the intention of Akbar Khan this was only the first stage of their 
journey to a hoj)eless captivity beyond the Hindoo Koosh, but the inhuman 
design was happily frustrated. Saleh Mahomed, the commander of the escort, 
wjis not inaccessible to a bribe, and on the llfli of September, after ])roducing 
a letter from Akbar Khan, instructing him to convey his prisoners to Kooloom 
and deliver them to the Wullee, concluded by intimating that he had just 
received a messsage sent by Moluin Lai, through one, Syud Moorteza Shah, 
jnornising that if be would release the prisoners, General Pollock would make 
Jiim a present of 20,000 rupees, and guarantee him in a j)ension for life of 1000 
rupees a month. “Now,"’ continued Saleh Mahomed, “I know nothing of 
General Pollock, but if you three gentlemen (Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson) 
will swear by your Saviour to make good to me what Syud Moorteza Shah 
states that he is authorized to offer, 1 will deliver you over to yoiu* own people.” 

It was not the first time tliat a similar proposal had been mooted, and as it was 
now made in earnest it was at once accepted. An iigreement was accoi'dingly 
<lrawn out in Persian, and signed, by ’ Messrs. Pottinger, Johnson, Mackenzie, 

^ liberty. 

and Lawrence. It was to the following effect: — “Whenever Saleh Mahomed 
shall free us from the power of Mahwied Akbar Khan, we agree to make him 
a present of 20,000 rupees, and to pay him monthly the sum of 1000 rupees ; 
likewise to obtain for him the command of a regiment in the government 
service.” The four officers having thus bound themselves personally, it was 
only fair that their responsibility should be shared by their fellow-captives. 

This was accordingly done -by a agreement in the following terms, 

dated “In our prison at Bamian, lltk^ ^jK^ber, 1812:” “We whose signa- 
tures are hereunto attached, do bind ourselves to pay into the hands of Majdr 
Pottinger, and Caj^tains Lawrence and Johnson, on condition of our release being 
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effected by an arrangement with Saleh Mahomed Khan, such a number of 
month's pay and allowances as they shall demand 'from us — :such pay and. 
allowances to' be rated by the scale at which, we shall find ourselves entitled to 
draw from the date of our release from captivity. We who ai’e married do 
further agree to i^dy the same amount for our wives and families* as- for our- 
selves. We whose husbands are absent do pledge ourselves in pijopOrtion to 
our husbands' allowances. We who are widows (Lady Maenaghten and Mrs. 
Sturt) ck) pledge ourselves to pay such sums as may be demanded from us by 
Major sPottinger, and Captains Lawrence and Johnson, in furtherance of tlie 
above scheme." 

No time was lost by Saleh Mahomed in carrying out his part of the agree- 
ment, foufr the British flag was immediately hoisted on the fcirt, ^and active 
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preparations were made to put it in a state of defence, and furnish it with the 
necessary siipjilies. This happily proved to be a work.of supererogation, for on 
the 15th of September a horseman arrivad with the glad news of Akbar Khan s 
defeat by General Pollock at Tezeen. The res61ution, immediately taken, was 
to quit the fort and start for CabooL They had made their first day s journey, 
and were bivouacking in the clear moonlight, when another horseman arrived, 
to intimate that Sir Bichmond Shakespere, General Pollock’s military secretary, 
at the head of GOO Kuzzilbash horse, was hastening to their relief. His arrival 
on the 17th put an end to all their fears, and imtde them feel that they were 
prisoners no longer. An agreeable surprise was still reserved for them. On 
the 20th, v^hen nearing Urgundeh, a large body of British infantry and 
cavalry was perceived, and proved to be a portion of Sale's brigade, with -the 
herb himself at its head. The meeting may be better conceived than described. 

Shortly after the i-eoccupation of Cabool, it was deemed expedient to send 
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General M-Caskill with a detachment against Istalif in the Kohistan, where ‘ a.i>. is^. 
Ameen-oollah Khan was reported to be collecting the remains of Akbar Khan’s 
defeated army. As the place, situated about twenty miles N.N.W. of Cabool, Exp^ition 
on a spur of the Hindoo Koosh, was supposed by the Afghans to be almost iS^aUf. * 
impregnable, and had in consec^ucnce been selected by then^ as a safe asylum 
for their families and ’deposit for their treasure, considerable resistance was 
anticipated, and the force employed was proportionably largo. .M‘Caskill arrived 
within four miles of Istalif on tlic 28th of September, and found that its 
strength had apparently not been overrated. The town rose in terraces on the 
slof)e of a mountain, and besides being protected by numerous forts, was accessible 
only by surmounting heights sej)aratcd by deep ravines, or tlireading narrow 
passages lined on each side by strong inclosure walls of vineyards and gardens. 
Fortunately the enemy, confident in the strength of their position, had not 
been very careful in making their arrangements for defence, and when the 
British troops advanced on the morning of the 2yth to the attack with the 
greatest gallantry, they, soon cleared the approaches. The assault immediately 
followed, and wfis conniletely successful. In the town much booty was found, 
and outrages must doubtless have been comuiitted, but the victors appear to 
liave conducted themselves with ^singular moderation, and wei’e able indignantly 
to roj)eFthe caliunnious charges of barbarity tliat were afterwards })ronght 
ngainst them. After burning down about a third ])art of the town, General 
M‘Caskill uiarched northwrtixl to Oharikur, which was likewise burned down, 
as a kind of wild I’evonge for the annihilation of a British force in its vicinity. 

Futteh Jung, who on the murder of his fixtlier had been set up as a puppet Puppet 
king, bad soon been displaced, and after suffering imprisonment, had found his cLwr" 
way in a state of utter destitution to General Pollock’s camp at Gundamuck. 

Ills reception was friendly, and he was even encouraged to hope that British 
influence would yet reinstate him. He accordingly accompanied the British 
force to Cabool, and formed a prominent object in the cavalcade which marched 
through the town to take possession of the Bala Hissar. When the Britisli flag 
was hoisted on the rampai*ts, he had already seated himself on tlie musnud, 
and again performed ca ceremony of installation, at which, not very wiselj^ the 
principal British officers assisted, Pollock sitting in a chair of state on the 
right and M‘Caskill on the left of the throne. The countenance thus afforded 
him was of little avail, and when he saw himself about to be thrown on his 
own resources by the approaching departure of the British army, he announced 
his wish to return with it, rather than wear a crown which lie knew would 
soon cost him his life. The throne was thus once more vacant, and it was 
deemed necessary to fill it A candidate was found in the young j^rince Shah- 
poor, another of Shah Shujah s sons, who, undeterred by tlie examples of his 
father and brother, had ambition enough to risk a similar fate. It vyas not 
long before he experienced it, for the British forces had not reached India when 
VoL. III. ' 254 
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the news of his dethronement arrived. One tiling however his accession had 
secured. The Bala Hissar, which had been doomed to destruction, was saved, 
and the retribution which it had been judged necessary to inflict on the capital 
of Afghanistan fln* the cruelty and treachery of its inhabitants, fell chiefly on 
the Great Bazaar, one of the finest of its kind in the East, which, after an 
ineffectual attempt to destroy it piece-meal by mechanical agency, was blown 
iij) with gunpowder. There was something wanton in thus destroying a build- 
ing solely devoted to purposes of trade and commerce. The only excuse for 
selecting it was» that the mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had 
been exposed and ignominiously treated within its walls. 

The British army finally quitted Cabool on the 12th of October, 1842. The 
advance of both divisions had been a series of triumphs, and Lord Ellenborough 
was all ini])atience to publish them to the world in official proclamations. When 
intelligence of the re- occupation of Cabool reached him, he was residing at 
Simla, and immediately prepared the necessary document. On the 1st c>f 
October he submitte<l it to Sir Jasj>er Nicolls, and on the very same day he 
signed it. In tlu) date and |)lace of execution there was a curious coincidence, 
which his lordshij) (loul)tless perceived, and of which he was not unwilling to 
take advantage. Exactly four years before, on the very same day, and from 
the veiy same room, Lord Auckland had issued his manifesto explaining the 
grounds on which lie had undertaken the Afghan war. The contrast between 
tluit document and the one now issued was very sticking, and could not possi- 
bly have been overlooked, though no special reference had been made to it; but 
Lord Ellenborougli deemed it necessary to be still more explicit, and without 
exactly saying it in words, took care to let the world know that he was a far 
wiser and more successful statesman than his predecessor. In no other way 
can we account for the appearance of the proclamation with the date 1st October. 
It was not issued for many days after, and had it not been antedated, might 
have communicated the gratifying intelligence that the English captives, about 
whose fixte the public mind had been ke])t anxiously on the stretch, were at 
length released. This fact which was not known to his lordship on the 1st of 
October, was known to him when he issued his proclamation, but he could not 
mention it without either committing an anachronism, or altering the original 
date. The latter alternative his vanity would not permit him to adopt, and 
therefore his proclamation when it appeared ignored the most interesting fact 
which he could have inserted in it, and even left it to be infeiTed, as Nott 
expressed it in bis gruff* way, that “the captives had been thrown overboard 
by the government.” 

Having issued his proclamation, Lord Ellenborough might have felt that 
his part in connection with the Afghan war was played out, and that nothing 
more remained than to allow the troops to take up their different stations, and 
then await the honours which the crown might be pleased to confer as rewards 
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for distinguished services. Unfortunately for himself, his lordship took a very a.T). 1842 . 
different view of the course to be adopted. The gates of Somnauth, about 
which he had been so puerile and minute in his instructions, and to which he Lora Eiien- 
attached so much importance that he had required Nott to guard them as he procilmr* 
would his colours, had been transported to the frontier. It was now necessary 
]>ublicly to announce their arrival, and acquaint the world with the mode in 
which they were to be disposed of, and forthwith appeared an address in which, 
indulging in extravagant orientalisms, he sets himself at open variance with good 
taste, right feeling, and sound policy. As a specimen of this miserable effusion, 
and in justification of the censure passed upon it, it will suffice to quote its 
commencement 

“From the Governor- general to all the Princes, and Chiefs, and People of 
India. 

“My Brothers and my Friends, — Our victorious army bears the gates of 
the temple of Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb 
of Sultan Mahomed looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. The insult of 800 years 
is at last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial 
of your humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national glory, the 
l)roof of your superiority in arms over the nations beyond the Indus. To you, 

])rinces and chiefs of Sirliind, of Rajwarra, of Malwah, and of Gujerat, I shall 
commit this glorious trophy of successful war. Y ou will yourselves with all 
honour transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective territories, 
to the restored temple of Somnauth. The chiefs of Sirhind shall be informed at 
what time our victorious army will first deliver the gates of the temple into 
their guardianship, at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlej.'* 

When t/^' proclamation of the gates’^ appeared, it was received with many 
doubts of its genuineness. These, however, were only too soon dispelled by the 
stubborn fact, and it only remained for his friends to blush, and his o]')ponents 
to exult and laugh at the folly of which he had been guilty. The story of the 
gates would not be complete without mentioning that Lord EUenborough, when 
he indited what the Duke of Wellington called his ‘‘song of triumph,’ was 
totally in error as to the point of fact. The gates were not those of Somnauth, 
and their date was much more recent than the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee. 
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UR1N(3 the prei)aratious for the final evacuation of Afghanistan, 
Lord Ellenboroiigh's attention had been particularly drawn to 
Scinde. Though tlie nature of the government of this territory, 
and the relations established with its Ameers or rulers, were 
> formerly explained, a brief recapitulation will not be unnecessary. 
A,D. 1842 . The population consisted chiefly of Scindians proper, with a considerable inter- 

mixture of Hindoos and Beloochees. The last had long been the dominant 
ueiations racc, but a change had at no distant period taken place in the ruling dynasty, 

by the substitution of the Tal])oora tribe for tluit of the Kalloras. The govern- 
ment was a kind of family confederation. The Talpoora chiefs, when they first 
obtained supremacy, were four brothers, who portioned out the country into 
four separate independencies, one for each brother, though they still continued 
so closely related, that they might be said to govern in common. By the 
death of one of the brothers without issue, the number of reigning families wan 
reduced to three,, and on the death of Ali Moorad, the last surviving brother, 
in 1833, family dissensions broke out, and were not suppressed till the country 
TtB native had bccn suTvjected to the calamities of a civil war. By the ultimate arrange- 
governnieut. ^1^^ govemmeut still remained vested in the three families, at the head 

of which respectively were 'Nusseer Khan at Hyderabad, Roostum Khan at 
Khyrpoor, and Shere Mahomed Khan at Meerpoor. Between these Ameers, 
though they all claimed to be independent, degrees of precedency were recog- 
nized, and Roostum Khan, perhaps because he was the oldest, and nearest to 
the original stock, was regarded as their head. These three Ameers, considered 
as the rulers of their respective families, were all independent princes, but each 
exercised his authority under considerable limitations, as he was not entitled 
to act without consulting with the other members of his own family. In this 
way, Roostum Khan had for his colleagues in the government at Khyrpoor 
Nusseer Khan, Ali Moorad Khan, and Shakur Khan, and Nusseer Khan at 
Hydterabad, Shahdad Khan, Hussein Ali Khan, Mahomed Khan, and Sobhdar 
Khistn. 

The importance of the commerce of Scinde had early engaged the attention 
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of the East India Company, and they had been permitted, though not without a.d. isss. 
much hesitation on the part of the native authorities, to establish an agency ^ 
at Tatta, near the mouths of the Indus. Owing to misunderstandings -and cnmmorciai 
occasional acts of caprice and violence, this agency never made much progress, silhuio^** * 
and was at last withdrawn. The subject, however, was not lost sight of, 

;ind after several less important attempts to establish more extensive commercial 
relations with Scinde, Lord William Bentinck, then governor-general, despatched 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger on a special mission to Hyderabad. 

The main obstacle to be overcome was a suspicion on the part of the Ameers, 
that conquest rather than commerce was intended, and accordingly, when a 
treaty was at length concluded, special articles were introduced for the i)iirposc 
of allaying the apprehensions tlius not unnaturally entertained. Nothing could 
be more explicit than these articles, which, notwithstanding subsequent arrange- 
ments, remained intact, and were in full force in 1838, when Lord Auckland, 
liaving finally adopted his fatal Afghan policy, began to inaugurate it by doing 
wholesale injustice. The articles forbade the transport of troops and military 
stores by the Indus, but as this mode of transport seemed necessary, Lord 
Auckland, by his simple fiat, set the treaty aside, and intimated to the Ameers 
that, as he found it inconvenient to fulfil, he had resolved to violate its obliga- 
tions. The Ameers, after struggling in vain against this injustice, were obliged 
to succumb, and then learned tljat much worse was in store for them. At tlie LordAnck- 

, _ 1 • 1 • 1 • laiid’H diK- 

very time when the governor-general was openly violating solemn treaties refe-nraofii» 
because he could not conveniently observe them, lie did not licsitate to station 
a body of reserve at Kurrachee, for the avowed purpose of keeping the Ameers 
in check. This was but a preliminary step to a forced treaty, by which they 
were not only deprived of their independence b}’^ the admission of a subsidiary 
force, but taken bound to pay for this force a sum of three lacs per annum. 

It was in vain that one of the Ameers, taking the previous treaties from a box, 
indignantly asked, “What is to become of all these?” and then observed that, 

“since the day that Scinde has been connected with the English there has 
always been something new ; your government is never satisfied ; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be continually persecuted ; we have 
given a road to your troops through our territories, and now you wish to 
remain.'’ An army was at hand to impose the treaty, if it was not voluntarily 
accepted, and the Ameers had no alternative but to resign their inde]iendence, 
hy agreeing to accept and pay for a subsidiaiy force, and at the same time 
deprive themselves of what they regarded as a main source of their revenue, 
hy abolishing all tolls on boats navigating the Indus. 

Lord Ellenborough was so well aware of the injustice with which the 
Ameers had been treated, that he had declared it “ impossible to believe that 
they could entertain friendly feelings/' and he might therefore have bedh 
expected to make some allowance for them, if, during the tragedy which was 
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acted in Afghanistan, they had manifested feelings of an opposite nature. 
This, however, was a degree of generosity for which he was not prepared, and 
lienee, while he admitted that “ we would not be justified in inflicting punish- 
ment upon the thoughts,’^ he issued his instructions on the subject to Sir Charles 
Napier, who had been appointed to the chief command in Scinde, in the 
following terms : *• Should any Ameer or chief with whom we have a treaty of 
alliance or friendship, have evinced hostile designs against us, during the late 
events, which may have induced them to doubt the continuance of our power, 
it is the present intention of the governor-general to inflict upon the treachery 
of such ally and friend so signal a punishment as shall effectually deter others 
from similar conduct.'’ He was pleased, however, to add that he would not 
proceed in this course without the most ample and convincing evidence of the 
guilt of the accused," and hence Sir Charles Napier considered it as his first 
business to ascertain whether such evidence could be found. The result was 
communicated in a paper entitled “ Return of Complaints," in which the 
delinquencies of every particular Ameer were carefully enumerated. 

This return of complaints Sir Charles Napier accompanied with a lengthened 
report, which commenced as follows: It is not for me to note how we came 
to occupy Scinde, but to consider the subject as it stands. We arc here by 
right of treaties entered into by the Ameers, and therefore stand on the same 
footing as themselves; for rights lield under treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty. There does not appear any public protest regis- 
tered against the treaties by the Ameers; they are therefore to be considered as 
free expressions of the will of the contracting parties." Having thus cleared 
the way by promulgating a theory which he knew to be, in this instance at least, 
totally at variance with fact, he proceeded to argue, that a rigid adherence to 
treaty ought to be exacted from the Ameers, because the effect would be, ‘‘ to 
favour our Indian interests by abolishing barbarism and ameliorating the 
condition of society," and in short, obliging the Ameers to do that which 
honourable civilized rulers would do of their own accord." But here an impor- 
tant question arises. Would a rigid adherence to treaties suffice for the accom- 
plishment of the objects contemplated by them? The government of the 
Ameers, “hated by its subjects, despotic, hostile alike to the interests of 
England and of its own people, a government of low intrigue, and so constituted 
that it must fall to pieces by the vices of its construction," will be constantly 
coming into collision with us. The consequence may easily be foreseen. “ The 
more powerful government will at no distant period swallow up the weaker;" 
in other words, Scinde must sooner or later form part of British India. If so, 
“ would it not then be better to come to that result at once?" To this question, 
proposed by himself, Sir Charles Napier gave the following answer: “ I think 
it ^vould he better if it can he done with honesty This point of honesty, 
which at first sight looked formidable, was easily disposed of by the following 
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simple consideration. “ The refractory Ameers break the treaty to gratify 
their avarice, and we punish the breach. I perceive no injustice/^ 

In the interval, while awaiting Lord EUenborouglf s final answer, Sir Charles 
Napier saw plainly that the Ameers were mustering their forces, and would 
not submit to the terms about to be proposed to them, without making a trial 
of their strength. He made his preparations accordingly, and with full confid- 
ence in the issue, though he knew that in point of numbers his little force 
would be a mere handful compared 
to that of the enemy. On the 2d of 
December the treaty, as Lord Ellen- 
borough had finally sanctioned it, 
w^is transmitted to Hyderabad, and 
v>ij the 4tli to Khyrpoor. Its terms 
were liarsh in the extreme, and still 
more humiliating tlian harsli. In 
addition t(i the cessions of territory 
ilemanded, the Ameers were to be de- 
prived of one of tlie most generally 
i*ecognized ])rivilegcs of sovereignty, 
that of coining money in their own 
nnme. In future the British govern- 
ment would appropriate this privilege 
to itself, and establish a currency in 
which the coins were to bear on one 
side “ the effigy of tlie sovereign of 
England." In short every article in 
the treaty ^as worded as if the ob- 
ject had been to provoke a refusal, 
and then take advantage of it. We 
can easily understand that the Ameers received the treaty ‘‘with great 
apparent disgust,'’ and that for a time nothing was talked of in their dur- 
bars but war, “open or concealed." Prudence, in the meantime, suggested 
the latter, and the unfailing resource of negotiation was resorted to. This 
deceived no one, and least of all Sir Charles Napier, who on the 9th of 
December sent a letter to the Ameers of Khyrpoor, in which he thus addressed 
them: — “Your submission to the orders of the governor-general, and your 
iriendship for our nation, should be beyond doubt, because you have solemnly 
assured me of the same. We are friends. It is right, therefore, to inform you 
of strange rumours that reach me. Your subjects, it is said, propose to attack 
aiy camp in the night time. This would of course be without you!* knowledge, 
and would also be very foolish, because my soldiers would slay those whe 
attacked them ; and when da}'' dawned I would march to Khyrpoor, transport 
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A.D. 1842, the inhabitants to Sukknr, and destroy your .capital city — with exception of 
^ your highnesses' palace, which I would leave standing alone, as a mark of my 
The Ameers rcspcct for youf liighncsses, and of my conviction that you have no authority 
over your subjects. I should also entrench so far on your highnesses' treasury 
as to defray tlie expense of this operation ; because it is just that governors 
should pay for the inisclnefs their subjects inflict on their neighbours. 1 there- 
fore advertise your highnesses of the destruction which such an attempt on my 
camp would inevitably draw down upon Khyrpoor, in order tliat you may 
warn your people against committing any act of liostility. ', 

"Uioii These menaces, notwithstanding tlie jocular terms in which they are 

expressed, were not lost u])on the Ameers, who at once redoubled their profes- 
*h/)stnitr^ sions of submission and their preparations for hostilities. Sir Oharles Napier 
uKuii.Ht the therefore announced to them that lie would proceed forthwith to occuiiy their 

JlriiiHli. ... ^ . . 

territory, and with this view began on the 10th of December to convey his 
irooj)s a(;ross the Indus from Sukkur. MecT Roostum, tlie turbancd Ameer, a 
feeble and imbecile old man, above eighty years of age, was in the greatest 
alarm. He knew that his brother Ali Moorad, by strong professions of submis- 
sion, bad gained the ear of the British commander, and was intriguing to 
su]>plant him. According to the form of government established in Seinde, 
Ali Moorad was entitled to be his successor, but even this Meer Roostum was 
not disposed to concede, and he had vset his heart on securing the succession to 
the turban to his own son. After crossing to the left bank of the Indus, and 
encamping at Roree, Sir Charles Napier was within a march of Khyrpoo}*, 
which is only ten miles to the south-west. This brought matters to a crisis, 
and Meer Roostum wrote to say that, feeding himself powerless in the Jiands of 
his own family, he had resolved to escape to the British camp. As it was feared 
that his presence there might prove a source of embarriissment, ,the answer 
returned to his proposal was that he Avould find a more appropriate asylum in 
the camp of Ali Moorad. Either in consecpicnce of this answer or some mori'. 
private arrangement, Meer Roostum took refuge in Ins brother's fort of Deejee- 
kote, about ten miles south of his capital Meanwhile Meer Roostum’s formal 
acceptance of tlie new ti’eaty and all its rigorous and humiliating exactions 
having been obtained, he was lieneefortli to be regarded as a- British ally, and 
the territorj^ of Upper, Seimle, of whicli Khyrpoor was the capital, became 
pj-eparations entitled to the benefit of Britisli ]u*otecti()n. A necessary consecpience was that 
cliicfs who I’cfused to follow in Meer Roostuiii’s wake, and submit to the 
treaty, were held to be public enemies. The leading malcontents were Meer 
Roosturn's son and nepliew, who instead of submitting fled to their forts in the 
desert. The most important of these was Emaumghur, situated about eighty 
miles south-elist of Khyrpoor, and nearly 100 north-east of Hyderabad. Here a 
considerable body of troops had assembled under these two leaders, who believ- 
ing their position unassailable, in consequence of the difficulty of reaching it, 
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deemed it' ’ uq' longer 'Necessary to conceal their hostile intentions. Sir Charles A.n ws.. 
Napier determined to teach them that they were not so secure as they imagined, 
and immediately Ibegan to prepare an expedition against Emaumghur. 

While preparing for the expedition the British commander was somewhat 
disconcerted by the escape of Meer Roostum, apparently with Ali -Moorad's 
connivance. The point is not of much consequence, but as Ali had previously 
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induced or compelled his brother to resign the turban to him in the most formal Expedition 
manner, the probability is that he wished to make his possession more secure Emaum- 
by frightening Meer Roostum into a flight which would leave him sole master. 

At first it was supposed that a change of plans would be necessary, as the 
enemy were reported to be mustering in great strengtli at a place called Dhinjce, 
but it .was ultimately found that thei'e was no necessity to deviate from tlfe* 
original plan, and the march into the desert was commenced. As the Duke 
of Wellington afterwards declared the march upon Emaumghur ‘'one of the 
most curious military feats which I have ever known to be performed, or have 
ever perused an account of in my life,"’ some details of it will naturally be 
expected. The plan adopted cannot be better described than in Sir Charles 
Napier’s own words: — "My plans are fixed to march to the edge of the desert; 
then encamp, select 500 of the strongest Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other camels with water, except a few to carry 
rations. My camel battery also shall go, and as many irregular horse as it shall 
be prudent to take, and then slap upon Emaumghur in the heart of the desert; 
if it surrenders, good ; if not, it shall have such a hammering as shall make the 
fire fly out of its eyes. While this is going on, my camels shall go back for 
provisions, and water is abundant at Emaumghur. My expectation is that 
four shells, out of the four hundred, with my battery, will produce a surrender, 
to say nothing of an escalade, for which J am prepared.” 

Leaving Khyrpoor, Sir Charles Napier arrived on the 3d of January, 184j3,'at 
Khanpoor, and on the 4th at Deejeekote. On the following day he made his 
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final arrangements for crossing the (Jesert. ** On the night of the 5th we 
moved with 350 of the 22d regiment (queen's), all mounted on camels, two 
soldiers on each. We Lave two 24 lb. howitzers, with double teams of camels, 
and two hundred of the Scinde horse, and provisions for fifteen days ; water 
for four.'" On the 7th Choonka, twenty-five miles from Deejeekote, was 
reached. Tliough the enemy had repeatedly shown himself, no opposition was 
encountered, and at last, on arriving on the 12th before Emaumghur, it was 
found to be evacuated. The fort, built of burned brick in the form of a square 
with round towers, from forty to fifty feet high, and inclosed bjr an exterior 
wall, was of great strength, and capable of resisting any force without artillery. 
In this arm, liowever, Sir Charles was, as we have seen, well provided, and 
must therefore have made good the capture, though it might have been preceded 
by a perilous delay. Having halted only so long as was necessary to shatter 
Emaumghur to atoms, with 10,000 lbs. of gunpowder, the expeditionary force 
retraced its steps, and on the 21st of January arrived at Peer Abubekr, 
situated within Scinde proper, eight miles south of Deejeekote, on the road 
from Kliyrpoor to Hyderabad. 

Having been joined by the troops which he had left at Deejeekote, Sir 
Charles commenced his march southward in the direction of Hyderabad, hoping 
that the consternation produced by the capture and destruction of Emaum- 
ghur would smooth the way and render actual hostilities unnecessary. At tlie 
outset it seemed that this hope was about to be realized. The Ameers, afraid 
to commit themselves to a final rejection of the treaty, professed their willing- 
ness to acce})t it, and even fixed the day on which they were formally to sign 
it. Procrastination, however, was their object, and they managed to weave' 
various pretexts for delay. Major Outram, who was conducting the negotiation 
on the part of the British government, gave them more credit for sincerity 
tlian they deserved, and even became so far their dupe as to propose that Sir 
Charles Napier should leave his axmy behind and come in person to Hyderabad. 

“This,'\said the commissioner, ‘‘will remove all difficulties.'^ “Yes,” was the 
reply, “and my head from my shoulders.” That in this instance the military 
had formed a more correct judgment than^ tlie political officer was soon made 
manifest. On the 12th of February, twenty-five Beloochce chiefs of the M urree 
tribe, with their followers, being taken in arms, were arrested. On Hyat Klian, 
who held the chief command, was found an order from Mahomed Khan, one of 
the Hyderabad Ameers, directing him to assemble every male able to wield a 
sword, and join his victorious Beloochce troops at Meanee on the 9th. On 
the very day when this discovery was made, the Ameers met in full durbar, 
and with tlie exception of Nusseer Khan of Khyrpoor, signed what was justly 
styled a pen^l, and was to them a most obnoxious treaty. This, which ought 
t<5 have been the conclusion of a peaceful arrangement, was only the consumma- 
tion of a system of duplicity. The Ameers had only been endeavouring to gain 
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time to complete their military preparations. These, however, they were at 
last obKged to precipitate, as Sir Charles Napier, toch.well aware of their real 
intentions, refused to listen to their procrastinating jpleas, and was mpidly 
advancing on Hyderabad. On the 15th of February he reached New Halla, 
about thirty miles north of Hyderabad, and there learned that instead of wait- 
ing for his nearer approach the' Ameers had commenced actual liostilities by a 
formidable attack on the British residency in that capital. Fortunately the 
few troops within the inclosure, though not exceeding in all 100 men, after 
gallantly resisting all the attempts of an enemy, estimated at 8000, to force an 
entrance, were able, when their ammunition was nearly expended, to embark 
on board a steamer which lay in the river, and thus escaped the slaughter to 
which the ’Beloochees had doomed them. 

The sword being now the only arbiter, Sir Charles Napier moved his camp 
first to Muttaree, and then to Meanee. The latter place, situated only six 
miles north of Hyderabad, was reached on the l7th of February, and was 
destined, ere that day closed, to become famous in the military annals of British 
India. When at Halla, the British commander had a choice of two roads, one 
by the river which would bring him directly in front of the enemy, leaving 
tljeir rear open; and the other by Jamhallaka Tanda, which would turn their 
right, and force them to fight with their back to the Indus. His inclination 
was to take the latter, because, to use his own words, if victorious, I should 
utterly extirpate tlie Beloocliee army, and I am as sure of victory as a man 
who knows that victory is an accident can be.*' Nothing can show more 
clearly how happily his well-known hardihood was tempered with caution 
than the conclusion at which he arrives. It must be given in his own words. 
After mentioning the strong temptation to choose the Jamhallaka Tanda 
road, he ^ays: '‘It is dangerous — 1. Because 2800 men will be oi)posed to 
25,000 or 30,000, and these are stiff odds. 2, A reverse would cast me off from 
the river and my supplies. 3. A repulse would add 20,000 men to the enemy ; 
for barbarians hold no faith with the beaten, and numbers are now abiding the 
issue of the first fight. . , . All the doubtful would on a repulse turn upon 
us, and certainly it is no over-estimate to say, that with a beaten force I should 
have to fight a way to Sukkur through 50,000 men.” In regard tt) the river 
road, he says: "It is shorter, and my right flank is secure; if worsted, my 
l)rovisions are safe in the steamers; the nearer the river the more ditches, and 
as the Ameers have most cavalry that suits me best. They have 20,000 
horsemen; mine are but 800, and a victory will not therefore be so decisive; 
still I can pursue them with vigour. Yes! I will march along the river and 
trust to manoeuvring in the battle for turning their right, without losing the 
river myself" 

The British force, mustering 2800 men of all arms, with twelve pieces bf 
artillery, started from Muttaree at four in the morning of the 17th, and after 
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ainarcli of four hours, discovered the enemy :sirougJy^ posted^dia>rh^^ 
tlieir flanks covered with a wood,, and in froiitrthe bed'^of Ta fiYer,%6y rfry, but 
with a high bank. At 9 A.M. the British were‘fonnedii\:br3er and" 

began to advance from the right in echelons of ’'b^ttalious,’tlie'*ariiHery‘i^ 
majesty’s 2 2d regiment in line forming iihe leading *ec)i^k)fr, ;thi^' 2fith^tive 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry the tKird,p and the^W grenadie^^ 
native infantry tlie fourth. The 9th Bengal light cavalry fox'med the reservffc-' 
in rear of the left wing, and the Poonah horse, together with four'-oojnpanies of 
infantry, guarded the baggage. “In this order of battle,” 'says ‘Sir ^haaies 
Napier, “ we advanced as at a review, over a fine plain swept by the^aniion of 
the enemy.” The distance between the two lines being not moi^ thi^ 1000 
yards, was soon traversed, and the battle became general along tho'bank of the 
river. The combatants coming at once to close quarterns, “ faiight Jfor 
hours or more with great fury, man to man. Then,” continues the despatch, 
“ was seen the superiority of the musket and bayonet over the sword^ and 
shield, and iiiatchlock. The brave Beloochees, first discharging their matchlocks 
and pistols, daslied over the bank with* desj^erate resolution, but ’down went 
these bold and skilful swordsmen under the su[)erior power of the musket and 
bayonet.” At one time the 22d, 25th, and 12th regiments were almost over- 
borne by the courage and numbers of tlic enemy, but a brilliant charge by the 
9th Bengal cavalry and the Sciiide horse completely relieved them, by forcing 
the right of the enemy’s line, capturing a standard and several pieces of 
artillery, and even driving a large body of horse beyond their own camp. 

“ This charge,” says Sir Charles, “ decided in my opinion the crisis of the action, 
for, from the moment the cavalry were seen in rear of their right flank, tlu‘ 
resistance of the enemy slackened, the 22cl regiment forced the bank, the 25tli 
and 12th did tlie same, the latter regiment capturing several guqs, and the 
victory was decided.” The loss of the British was 250 killed and wounded; 
that of the enemy was estimated at 5000. The results of the victory were the 
capture of the whole of the enemy's artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable stores and some treasure, the personal submission of the 
Ameers, who yielded themselves up as prisoners of war, and the surrender of 
Hyderabad, on the great tower of which the British flag was hoisted on the 
20 th of February. 

Notwithstanding the splendid victory of Meanee, the war was not yet 
terminated. Sliere Mahomed of Meerpoqr, the most talented of all the Ameers, 
was on the way to join his confederates when he learned their signal defeat. 
The British commander offered to accept his submission on the same terms as 
the other Ameers, but he disdained to yield, and kept the field at the head of a 
force which cc^ntinued to accumulate till it amounted to about 20,000 men. 
F6r some time after his victory, Sir Charle.s Napier was not able to muster a 
disposable force of 2000 men, and therefore, instead of entering on a new cam- 
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and also QOils^rubted a ffert on tlie right bank, as a protection to the' steamers 
wbichvj0^lia6d htB *suf^ H^rejie rciiiained waiting for reinforcements, andsheroMa- 
eonsSling'hiifeself'^m reflfeetion f * “ If he (Shere Mahomed) assails my 

works/Ii^wiil bB'^^aten] if he does not, the delay will exhaust his money, 
seeing •thatr . the :Beloiochees 4ire as* rapacious as they are brave/’ He had 
hot miscalculated. The' • . 
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Yes. Well, that is your answer.” 


On the 21st of March the ex])ected reinforcements arrived, and tlie Britisli victoiy.it 

. Diibba. 

force, increased to 5000 men, immediately prepared to assume the offensive. 

With this .view it moved from Hyderabad at daybreak of the 24th, and after a 
march of four miles arrived at Dubba. Here the enemy, consisting of 20,000 
men of all arms, were found strongly posted behind a kind of double nullah, 
formed by two deep parallel ditches, the first 8 feet deej) and 22 feet wide, and 
the second 17 feet deep and 42 feet wide. Between the two was a bank 
43 feet wide. The attack was immediately commenced, the whole of the British 
artillery opening on the enemy’s position, while the line led by her majesty ’s 
22d advanced in echelons from the left. In a short time the enemy were seen 
moving considerable bodies to their left, and apparently retreating, as if unable 
to stand the cross fire of the British artillery. This moment was chosen to 
order a charge, which was made with the greatest gallantry and success by the 
3d cavalry under Captain Jlelamain, and the Scinde horse under (Uptain Jac<^b, 
who crossed the nullah and pursued the retreating enemy for several miles. 

While this was passing on the right, her majesty’s 22<1 gallantl;;^ attacked -the 
nullah and carried it, though not without considerable loss. The 22d were 
closely followed by the 25th, 21st, and 12th native infantry, and the victory 
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was 'decided. On the 26th the 13ritisb h^rce tv^as again in motion, and amved 
on tiie 27th 'at Shere Mahomed’s capital, Meerpoor, of which possession was 
immediately, taken. Sir. Charles Napier was afraid to advance fiirther, being 
obii^d, as he-says, ‘‘to watch the Indus, which will soon swell, and may cut 
iiie off by the inundation.’" Unwilling, however, not to reap the full fruits of 
.his victory, he sent a squadron of cavalry, on the 28th of March, to reconnoitre 
Omei-kote, a fort situated in the desert, about 100 niiles east of Hyderabad, 
and on the following day detached Cajitain Whitlie, with his battery, to make 
progress so far as water could be found. The report of the reconnoitring party 
was, that Omerkote was defended by 4000 men, and, on the faith of it, an 
express was immediately sent after Whitlie ordering him to return. This was 
unfortunate, for the real fact was that Omerkote had been abandoned. As soon 
as this was known, a second express was sent off countermanding the first. By 
this time, however, Whitlie, who had received the first express, was acting upon 
it, and had only consented to halt at the urgent request of CaptainBrown, who, 
feeling sure that the order to return had been given under misapprehension, 
volunteered to ride back to head-quarters and return with new instructions. 
This feat he successfully performed. The result was, that Major Woodburn, 
who had succeeded to the command, hastened forward to Omerkote, and found 
it without defenders. The importance which the Britisli commander attached 
to this capture, appears not only from his having previously declared, “ I will 
have it if it costs another battle;” but also from his speaking of it in such terms 
as the following : “ Omerkote is ours. . . . This completes the conquest of 
Scinde ; every place is in my possession, and, thank God ! I have done with 
war. iSlever again am 1 likely to see a shot fired in anger."’ It will be after- 
wards seen that in these anticipations lie was too sanguine, but in the meantime 
it will be necessary to give some explanation of the main ground on which he 
founded them. 

The obnoxious treaty which the governor-general had sought to impose on 
the Ameers ceased to be aj)plicable to the actual situation of affairs after the 
victory of Meanee and the surrender of the Ameers as prisoners of war. By these 
events the old constitution of Scinde was virtually abolished, and it became neces- 
sary to provide a substitute for it. What this was to be was first publicly 
announced March 5, 1843, by a “notification” which concluded in the following 
terms: — “Thus has victory placed at the disposal of the British government the 
country on both banks of the Indus from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception 
of such portions thereof as may belong to Meer Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and 
to any other Ameer who may have remained faithful to his engagements.” In 
other words, Scinde with the exception above mentioned was henceforth a 
])rovince of British India. 

• Sir Charles Napier believing that with the capture of Omerkote the conquest 
of Scinde was completed, had said that he did not expect to be obliged to fire 
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another shot. In the course qf a short time he was obliged to modify ^this ad. i843. 
expectation. Shere Mahomed, returning from the desert to* which he had fled, 
once more raised his standard, and was able towards •the end of ’April to take continued 
post with 8000 men at Khoonera, about sixty miles north-east of IJyderabad, ofsiiere 
Shah Mahomed his brother had also mustered a force of several thousands, with 
four guns, and gone down to Sehwan with the view of crossing the Indus. and > 
taking part in a preconcerted insurrection at Hyderabad. Meer Hossein, Meer 
Roostum’s son, was in the desert at Shaghur with a body of 2000 men, and in 
concert with several refractory killedars was menacing Ali Moorad at Khyrpoor. 

The delta of the Ganges was traversed by predatory roving Beloochees to the 
number of about 20,000; and to the east of the delta, beyond the Poorama 
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branch of the river, a tribe mustering some 5000 was threatening to intercej)! 
the communications with Bombay. Instead of uninterrupted tran(i[uillity, 
therefore, everything foreboded a new struggle, and called for the immediate 
adoption of decisive measures. Shere Mahomed was by far the most formid- 
able of all these insurgent cliiefs. His actual force was the largest, and there 
was reason to fear that he might be able to double or triple its numbers by 
]>enetrating into tlie delta of the Indus, which formed the principal part of his 
original territory, and where lie had only to appear in order to rally all the 
predatory hordes around his standard. 

The first actual encounter, however, was not with Shere Mahomed, but Encounter 

... . 'NithShnh 

Shah Mahomed his brother. This chief, hearing of the arrival of Colonel Mahomea. 
Roberts at Sehwan and his preparations to cross the river, liastened forward at 
the head of 3000 men, in the hope of taking him at an advantage. In this, he 
completely outwitted himself, for Roberts came upon him by surprise, aird 
besides dispersing his force and burning his camp, took him prisoner and sent 
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A.i). 1848 . him on to Hyderabad. His arrival here ivas most opportune; for the intended 
insurrection, of which he was to be.one of tbe main supports, was immediately 
abandoned in despair. This success was soon followed by another of still greater 
consequence. Sir Charles, anxious to put down Shere Mahomed/, had marched 
out of Hyderabad in the very middle of the hot season. His sufferings and 
those of his troops were dreadful, and on the 15th of June, he and forty- three 
otlier Europeans were struck down by sun strokes. Within three hours they 
were all dead except himself Speaking of this wonderful escape, he attributes 
it to his temperate habits; “I do not drink, that is the secret; the siin had no 
ally in the liquor amongst my brains," but at the same time mentions another 
circumstance wliich he says roused me from my lethargy as much as the bleed- 
j)ofeat(.f ing."’ Tliis was a message from Colonel Jacob, intimating that he had encoun- 
Mahoine. 1 . tercd Sherc Mahomed, defeated him and dispersed his forces without the.loss of 
a single man. Everytliing like open hostility was now at an end, and the 
British commander had at length the full opportunity which he had earnestly 
desired, to devote himself, as governor of Scinde, to the. work of internal im- 
provement. It is not too much to say that in this department he displayed 
administrative talents of the highest order. The powers conferred upon him 
by Lord Elleuborough were almost absolute, and he used them under cii-cum- 
stances of great difficulty, in repressing crime, encouraging industry, and 
developing the resources of the country by opening new channels of communi- 
cation and irrigation, and bringing under cultivation fertile tracts, which the 
Ameers had converted into sJdIcargahs oy hunting grounds.’ His administration 
will again come under notice. Meanwhile it Is necessary to attend to the 
proceedings of the governor-general in a different quarter. 

!v*IuTfscind a Juukojce Row Scindia, who succeeded by adoption in 1827 to Dowlut Row 
Scindia, died childless on tlie 7th of February, 1843. Two years before, he had 
become subject to attacks of illness, which it was believed must ultimately 
prove fatal, and it therefore became necessary for the British government to 
provide for their interests at the court of Gwalior in the event of his demise. The 
maharajah was, like his predecessor, childless. His wife, the maharanee, was 
daughter of a person named Jeswunt Row Goorpurra, and only twelve years of 
age. While the illness of the sovereign and the youth of his wife thus left the 
government without a proper head, the administration was intrusted to a regency 
of five individuals. Among these the Mama 3ahib, the maharajah’s maternal 
uncle, who had at one time been sole regent, still possessed the greatest influ- 
ence, but it was very doubtful if he would be able to retain it after his nephew s 
death, as all the persons composing the regency were notoriously at enmity 
with each other. Colonel Spiers, the resident at Gwalior, in communicating 
these facts t6 Lord Auckland, in February, 1841, suggested that he should be 
ctuthorized, in the event of the maharajah’s death, to recommend to his widow 
the adoption of the nearest heir of Scindia’s family, and that on this adoption 
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‘‘the mother and her adopted son fihotild be supported by the British govern- a.d. i 843 . 
ment from foreign and domestic enemiesr?*. The answer was, that in the event 
of the maharajah's death “ without male issue, or the delegation of authority 
to his widow to adopt a son," the proper course for the resident would be to 
“make known the willingness of the British government to recognize an adop- 
tion from the family of Scindia, which may be made by his widow, with the 
consent of the leading chiefs of the durbar." 

The day after the maharajah's death, the resident received two pressing 
messages, earnestly requesting his presence at the palace. On arriving there he 
found assembled the ministers and all the influential persons about the court, 
and was informed that the Tara Ranee (the late maharaj all's widow, whom they 
acknowledged as their sovereign mistress), themselves, and also those then 
present, had selected as successor to the guddee, Bhageerut Row, a boy about 
eight or nine years of age, and the nearest in blood in the family to the late coMion to 
maharajah. On the 9t]i of February the resident wrote as follows: — “The 
maharanee and the boy she has selected may be still considered as children ; it 
may therefore appear to the governor-general requisite that a regency should 
be appointed; the present ministry certainly do not possess the confidence of 
the army or of the people. The Mama Sahib (the maternal uncle of the late 
maharajah) appears to me to possess the greatest influence of any person about 
this court, and seems to be attached to our interests ; he would perhaps be the 
person best calculated to place at the head of the regency." In replying to this 
letter. Lord Ellenborough expressed great satisfaction that the Tara Ranee hatl 
“adopted, with the apparently general concurrence of the chiefs and people,” 
the boy whom he “had himself deemed to be nearest in blood to the late maha- 
rajah," but added, “The adoption of a boy too young to administer the govern- 
ment necessarily creates anxiety as to the selection of the ministers by whom 
the government is to be carried on, and the governor-general awaits with much 
interest the communication he expects shortly to receive on that head." In Mamasuhib 
another letter, dated only three days later, he entered more fully on the sul ject of 
the regency. He considered that “it would be most for the benefit of the Gwalior 
state, that the regency should be confided to one person, in wliom, during the 
minority of the maharajah, may reside all the authority of the state. It would 
be for the regent to nominate the ministers, and they would be responsible to 
him.” Having thus given his ojjinion in favour of a single regent, invested 
with all the authority of the state, the governor-general ventured on still more 
delicate ground, and declared he would “gladly see the regency conferred upon 
the Mama Sahib." This recommendation appears to have been effectual, and on 
the 23d of February, after the young maharajah had been placed on theguddee, 
it was officially proclaimed by the ministers, with the full contiurrence of the 
Ranee, that the Mama Sahib had been nominated regent. 

On receiving notice of this appointment, the governor-general gave the 
VoL. Ill, 266 
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A T). 1843. resident the following instruction: — You will inform the Mama Sahib, that 
having understood from you that he has, in yoUr presence, been nominated 
Mama i^iiib regent of the Gwalior state, 1 recognize him as the responsible head of that 
aa regent of state, and am prepared to support bis authority.'' At the time when Lord 
th^ilriUBh Ellenborough thus pledged himself to the regent, he was not unaware of the 
governiuent,^^^^^^^ to wluch it might involvo him in the internal affairs of Gwalior. Not 
only was the pay of the troops heavily in arrear, while the available funds 
were insufficient to meet it, but an infantry brigade of three battalions had 
manifested a mutinous spirit. One of these battalions, under a native com- 
mandant named Ishuree Sing, when proceeding into Malwah, had before quitting 
the Gwalior territory been guilty of several outrages. The resident advised 
that an example should be made of its commander, and the late maharajah gave 
orders that he should be recalled, and on his arrival at Gwalior, be not only 
dismissed the service, but confined in the fort. Ishuree Sing probably suspected 
what was intended, and therefore, instead of returning alone, as he had been 
peremptorily ordered to do, he brought his battalion along with him. Having 
committed himself by this bold step, he succeeded in gaining over the other 
two battalions of the brigade, and engaging the whole three to make common 
cause with him. I'he governor-general, fully alive to the danger of these pro- 
ceedings, wrote a second letter to the resident, which referring to the former, 
concluded as follows: — '‘The governor-general did not acquaint you that he was 
prepared to support the authority of the regent, without taking at the same time 
the necessary preliminary steps to enable him to give at once the most effectual 
supy)ort if it should be desired. It is inconvenient that there should be pro- 
tracted suspense on this point, and the governor-general is anxious to know, 
as soon as possible, whether the state of affairs at Gwalior is such as to rendei* 
it improbable that his immediate aid will become necessary to sji})port the 
regent's authority." The thing intended could not now be mistaken. The 
governor-general by “support” meant armed intervention, and was ready, at a 
moment s notice, to march an army into Scindia's territory, for the purpose of 
helping the newly appointed regent to inflict punishment on a mutinous brigade. 
Declines Fortunatcly Lord Ellenborough's military ardour was neutralized by the 

military ai<l i ^ i i ^ 

proffered by prudeucc of the regent, who “hoped he might be pardoned for stating that he 
norgonora^^ would prefer awaiting his own time for the punishment of Ishuree Sing,” inas- 
much as the calling in of British troops ‘‘might cause a serious disturbance 
throughout the whole army,” and “lose him that popularity and confidence 
which the officers and troops of it certainly at present appear to repose in him.'’ 
His lordship could hardly have been pleased with this rebuff, which by implica- 
tion charged him with a readiness to hurry into hostilities, which might have 
set tihe whole * state of Gwalior in a flame. He had however the good sense to 
abandon his design, though he had gone so far as to have actually taken several 
measures “ for the purpose of concentrating a preponderating force." 
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Meauwhile the court of Gwalior was the scene of intrigues, which though 
paltry in themselves were* paving the way for important changes. In these 
intrigues a woman of tlie name of Nurunjee took a leading part. She was in 
the confidence of the ranee, and had acquired such an ascendency over her 
that the regent felt his own authority to be in danger, and was considering how 
he might be able to remove her and her faction from the palace. The governor- 
general, after being thwarted in an important military operation which he had 
contemplated, was in no humour to listen to the detail of petty intrigues, and 
therefore wrote as follows when they were communicated to him by the 
resident: — The governor-general intended to advise and to approve the selec- 
tion of a sole regent having all the authority which, according to our English 
understanding of the word, aj^pertains to his office as tlie resjDonsible head of 
the government; and he will still indulge the hope that no little views and 
interests will be permitted to intervene, and to deprive the state of Gwalior of 
the only sort of government which, during the minority of a young uneducated 
boy adopted by a girl, can maintain the dignity of the family of Scindia, and 
the efficiency of the administration of the state.” The woman Nurunjee was 
induced to retire, after making an excellent bargain for herself, but it soon 
nppeared that a still more formidable intriguer was resident in the palace. 
This was the Dada Khasjee Walla, who had originally aspired to the regency, 
and was labouring incessantly to undermine the Mama Sahib, whose position in 
consequence became untenable, and he was obliged not only to resign the 
regency, but to retire into the Deccan. 

No new regent or minister having been appointed after the expulsion of Mama 
Sahib, the resident suggested, that as the maliaranee held durbars daily, the 
best mode of conducting official intercourse would be by direct communication 
with herself The governor-general caught at this suggestion, and was inclined 
to think that this direct mode of communication, while there was no ostensible 
minister, might be that which would practically give the resident “the most 
beneficial influence over the government.” Having come to this conclusion he 
retracted the contemptuous opinion he had previously expressed, and declared 
it to be his impression “ that the maharanee is a very sensitive and somewhat 
impetuous girl, but that she is by no means without a good disposition; and 
that with her character, anything may be made of her according to the manner 
in which she is approached and treated,” Meanwhile the Dada Khasjee Walla, 
who continued in high favour with the maharanee, had not lost sight of Mama 
Sahib, and accordingly when the ex-regent halted in his journey southward at 
Seronge, the capital of a small native state, he meditated sending a body of 
troops into that territory to seize him. Hearing of this design the governor- 
general determined not to allow the rights of an ally to be infringed by^ an 
unprovoked aggression, and therefore instructed Colonel Spiers that if he had 
the least apprehension of any intention of the de facto government of Gwalior 
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to violate the territory of Seronge, lie would “address the maharanee herself, 
and refer her highness to the concluding sentence of the governor-generars 
proclamation of the 1st of October, 1842, wherein his lordship made this declara- 
tion ; 'Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers upon the 
people, the governor-general is resolved that peace shall be maintained, and he 
will direct the whole power of the British government against the state by 
which it shall be infringed.’ ” 

The Dada Khasjee Walla, thus interdicted from gratifying his vindictive 
temper on a personal rival, showed his rage and disappointment by exerting 
himself in opposition to British interests, and the governor-general in conse- 
(j lienee became convinced that the tranquillity of Gwalior could only be secured 
by his removal. At first his lordship had expressed himself in such a way as 
seemed to imply that a simple removal would satisfy him, but ultimately on 
passing in review all the delinquencies of the court favourite, he declared his 
conviction that "the mere dismissal of the Dada Khasjee Walla, after all that 
has passed, would not be sufficient to afford security against similar intrigues 
to that in which he has been the mover, and to place the relations between the 
two governments upon a satisfactory footing.’" He therefore instructed the 
resident to demand, as the only condition of friendly intercourse with Gwalior, 
that the Dada should not only be dismissed, but banished for ever beyond the 
limits of the Gwalior territory. 

On the very day preceding that on which the governor-general gave the 
above instruction to the resident, the Dada was a prisoner in the hands of the 
chiefs who had all along opposed him. Feeling convinced that while he was 
at the head of affairs, friendly relations with the British government would 
never be re-established, they had determined to keep no terms with him. His 
own fears and those of the ranee, whose favour for him had suffered no diminu- 
tion, led to a kind of compromise, and he was given up after stipulating that 
he should not be maltreated. It was hoped that the next step would* be to 
deliver him into British custody, but an unexpected obstacle arose. The troops 
who had been gained over to the Dada mustered in full force, and having 
surrounded the campoo where he was confined, threatened to take him away 
by force if he were not voluntarily given up. A collision thus became imminent, 
but the parties were so equally matched that they both deemed it prudent to 
temporize, and hence, as the resident reported, “during the whole of these 
disturbances not a sword has been drawn nor a drop of blood spilt.” The 
result was that the Dada, though he still remained in custody, could not be 
delivered to the resident at Dholepore, as the chiefs who seized him wished and 
had intended. The ranee still stood by him, and even when warned that if 
he was not delivered the British troops would certainly advance, displayed 
considerable ability in arguing the case with a moonshee, whom the resident 
had sent to remonstrate with her. 
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On the 1st of November, the governor-general, who was about to leave Fort A.n. 1843 . 
William for the north-western provinces, lodged an elaborate minute, in whicli 
he plainly showed that his designs in regard to Gwalior were of a more sweeping Miutai-y pre 
character than he had yet ventured to confess. After adverting to the fiict to enforce 
that ‘"the British government has now, for many years, assumed the rights delivery of 
and performed the obligations of the paramount j)Ower in India within the 
Sutlej/' and that it was impossible therefore ‘"to take a partial and insulated 
view of our relations with any state within that limit," he proceeded to show 
that “the state of Gwalior is altogether peculiar," and that in the event of dis- 
turbance within it, intervention was “not only justifiable, but absolutely 
necessary." Having laid down this principle, his lordship proceeded to apply 
it. “When the existing relations between the state of Gwalior and the British 
government are considered, it is impossible to view the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Dada Khasjee Walla to the ministry, otherwise 
than an affront of the gravest character offered to the British government, by 
that successful intriguer in the Zenana of Gwalior, and by the disorganized 
army by which he has been supported," still, “under ordinary circumstances, 
we might perhaps have waited upon time, and have abstained from the adoption 
of measures of coercion," but the circumstances were not ordinary. The Sikhs, 
no longer friendly, have within three marches of the Sutlej ""an army of 70,000 
men," and though “it may perhaps be expected that no hostile act on the part 
of this army will occur to produce a war," it would be “ unpardonable " not to 
take every precaution against it, and ‘"no precaution appeal’s to be more neces- 
sary than that of rendering our rear and our communications secure by the 
re-establishment of a friendly government at Gwalior." The expulsion of the «overnor- 

gerierul's 

Dada was therefore only the first of a series of measures which are thus enumer- policy, 
ated in the conclusion of the minute: — “To obtain reparation for an affront, 
which if left unpunished would affect our reputation and our influence at every 
durbar in India ; to secure the tranquillity of our frontier and of that of our 
allies by the future cordial co-operation of the officers of the durbar of Gwalior 
in its preservation; and to diminish an army, which is the real master of the 
Gwalior state and placed within a few marches of our second capital — these 
appear to be the just and legitimate objects to be held in view; but the time 
and manner of their accomplishment must, as I have said, depend upon circum- 
stances, and be governed by a general view of our position in every part of India." 

The governor-general arrived at Agra on the 11th of December, and im- 
mediately “decided upon moving forward the whole of the troops with as little 
delay as possible." On the following day he addressed the maharanee, and * 
gave her the first distinct intimation that he had risen in his demands. “ The 
British government can neither permit the existence, within tlie territories of 
Scindia, of an unfriendly government, nor that those territories should *be 
without a government willing and able to maintain order, and to preserve the 
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relations of amity with its neighbours. The British government cannot permit 
any change in the relations between itself and the house of Scindia, which 
have for forty years contributed to the preservation of the peace of Central 
India. Compelled, by the conduct which your highness has been advised to 
adopt, to look to other means than those of friendly remonstrance for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those relations in their integrity and spirit, I have now 
directed the advance of the British armies, and I shall not arrest their move- 



Gwaltor From .an original eketcli in posBosHion of KoyaJ Asiatic S<X5iety. 


Tuent until I have full secuiity for the future tranquillity of the common fron- 
tier of the two states, for the maintenance of order within the territories of 
Scindia, and for the conducting of the government of those territories in 
accordance with the long- established relations of amity towards tlie British 
government.’' 

This letter, which produced the greatest consternation at Gwalior, was im- 
mediately followed by the actual surrender of the Dada, wdio was sent forward 
under charge of an escort, and brought on the 18 th of December into the British 
camp. The maharanee seems to have expected that the delivery of the Dada 
would be acce])ted as a sufficient compliance with the demands of the British 
government, and therefore, in answering the governer-generals letter, expressed 
her earnest wish that the march of the British army might be arrested, and 
official intercourse resumed by the return of the resident to Gwalior. At the 
same time she availed herself with some dexterity of a declaration of his lord- 
ship, to the effect "'that he was fully determined in his proceedings, in regard 
to Gwalior, to maintain in all their integrity the conditions of the existing 
treftties betwe*en the two states.” This declaration, which the governor-general 
had volunteered only two days previously, certainly pledged him to all which 
the maharanee understood by it when she thus expressed herself: — Your lord- 
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ship s purpose that the treaties and engagements which have been in force for a.d. i 84 ji. 
forty years shall not be changed or interfered with, is gratifying. This purpose 
has its origin in the good feeling and integrity of your lordship. The parties imorior^^^ 
to all these treaties and engagements felt the fullest confidence in them ; for govmior- 
the good faith of the British government is well known.'" This home-thrust 
his lordship appears to have ha^ some difficulty in parrying, for in a subsequent 
letter to the maharanee, after telling her that “the delivery of the Dada 
Khasjee Walla is tlie best indication of the sincerity of your highness’s friend- 
ship,” he veiled his future intentions under such vague expressions as these: — 

“I have, myself, no more earnest wish than that of re-establishing the good 
understanding between the two states, and of giving it a firmer basis.” To the 
resident, now Colonel Sleeman, who had succeeded Colonel Spiers, he was 
much more explicit. “He was gratified,"’ he said, ‘"hy the delivery of tlie Dada, 
but was no longer disposed to accept it as sufficient atonement for tlie past, or 
security for the future. The British armies could not be arrested without a 
guarantee for the maintenance of tranquillity on the common frontier, and the 
establishment of a government willing and able to coerce its own subjects, and 
maintain the relations of amity.” 

As the governor-general professed to be advancing with no hostile intentions Nigotiatioim 
to tlie Gwalior state, it was projiosed that the young maharajah, with the viow witli 
maharanee and chiefs, should come out to meet him, “in the manner usually la/u/i. 
observed on the occasion of a friendly visit to the governor-general by the ruler 
of the Scindia state,” and that then the whole should [iroceed to Gwalior as if 
the governor-general were returning the visit. A meeting was accordingly 
held on the 20th of December, at Dholepore, in the governor-generars tent, for 
the jiurpose of making the necevssary arrangements. The governor-general took 
part in the, conference, which was attended on th() pai*t of Gwalior by the chiefs 
Ram Row Phalkeea and Sumbajee Angria, and the vakeel Bajee Row. The main 
])oint discussed was the place of meeting. The chiefs began by assuming that 
the meeting would take jilace on his lordship’s present encamping ground at 
Dholepore. “ This,” they said, “was the Uvsual place where all former go veriiors- 
general had been met by the rajahs, on occasion of their visits to Gwalior,” and 
“any deviation from that established usage would detract from the honour of 
the maharajah.” The governor-general having replied that as the maharajah 
was not here, and delay was impossible, his camp would niove on as soon as 
the whole of the army had joined the head-(|uarters, and that his meeting with 
the maharajah might “take place at such sjiot as they should both arrive at on 
the same day.” The chiefs showed the importance which they attached to the 
place of meeting, by urging “that if the governor-general, with the commander- 
in-chief and the British army, passed the Gwalior frontier before £he mahars^ah 
had a meeting with his lordship, it would be a breach of all precedent, and 
eternally disgrace the maharajah and the government of Scindia,” When his 
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lordsliip still refused to delay, the chiefs represented “that if the British army 
crossed the frontier before the meeting with the maharajah, the troops of 
Gwalior, who were already in a state of the utmost alanri, Would believe that 
the governor-general was coming, not as a friend, but with a hostile purpose,'' 
and “they implored him with joined hands, to weigh well the step he was 
taking,*'’ since, in their opinion, “ the most seyous consequences depended on 
the passing of the British army across the frontier before the meeting.” Find- 
ing that the resolution to move on was irrevocable, the chiefs asked “ to know 
the longest time his lordshij) could give the maharajah to come out and meet 
him here.” The answer was as follows : — “ If the maharajah should meet the 
governor-general at this ground on the 23d instant, prepared to ratify a tleaty 
drawn up in accordance vdth the principles laid down in the paper which had 
been placed in the hands of the chiefs, the details of which should be prepared 
to-morrow, and they would guarantee that his highness should do so, the army 
should not pass the river Chumbul (the boundary between the two states) till 
after that day; but that if his lordship were induced thus to delay the passing 
of the troops for two days, and the chiefs should fail to redeem their guarantee, 
a heavy fine, in addition to the account which was already to be charged to 
them, should be imposed.” The governor-general says he offered these tenns 
because he had “every disposition to meet any reasonable wish of the chiefs,” 
but one cannot help thinking that if he had really had this “disposition,” he 
would have taken a difiei*ent way of proving it. As must have been anticipated 
the terms were declined. 

On the 21st of December, the first brigade of the British army crossed the 
Chumbul, and encamped about six miles to the south, bej^ond the defiles and 
ravines. The head-quarters, with the governor-general’s camp, followed on the 
22d, and by the 26th the whole of the riglit wing of the army, with the heavy 
guns, had crossed, and had be^m placed in position at Hingona. Up to the 
27th, it was considered probable that the Gwalior troops, notwithstanding their 
vaunts and menaces, would not venture to oj)pose the British advance, though 
circumstances were not wanting to suggest and justify an opposite conclUvSiou. 
On the 25th, Bapoo Setowlea, who had been appointed prime-minister, and 
])rofessed his earnest desire for the restoration of friendly relations on the veiy 
terms which had been oflered, suddenly quitted the British cami^, in which h(* 
had arrived to conduct the negotiations on the part of the durbar. He pro- 
ceeded to Dhunaila, and there, in an interview with Colonel Sleeman, attri- 
buted his departure to a summons from Gwalior, where he would, if possible, 
“defeat the machinations of ill advisers, and prevent hostilities.” The fact, 
as proved by his subsequent conduct, was that the object of his journey was 
not to prevent hostilities, but to take a prominent part in them. On the 26th 
it was ascertained that troops and guns were leaving Gwalior, in the direction 
both of Chandore and Hingona, in the former to encounter General Grey, who 
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was advancing with the left wing of the army tlitough Bundelcund, and the a.d. i 84 . 3 . 
latter to resist the further progress^ of the right wing under the commander-in- 
chief On the^same day, Sumhajee Angria, another of the Gwalior negotiators, i>i«affection 
imitated the example of his colleague Bappo Setowlea, and suddenly.disappeared 
from tlie British caiiip without giving any intimation of his intention. These 
facts seemed to indicate that both the chiefs and the troops had for the time 
forgotten V their dissensions, to- unite in resisting what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable invasion of their native soil, and that therefore the British army, 
instead of having only to cluastise a mutinous section of the Gwalior troops, 
would be opposed by the whole military 
power of the state. Both tlic governor-' 
general and tlie commander-in- chief, 
however, were reluctant to abandon the 
idea of a peaceful campaign, and con- 
tinuing to hope for it, appear to have 
been to some extent taken by surprise 
when hostilities actually commenced. 

On the 28th of December, when a 
small reconnoitring party were examin- 
ing the ground at a short distance Irom 
Chounda, where tlie Mahratta arni^’^ had 
taken up a strong position, the fire from 
the batteries was suddenly opened upon 
them. Whatever room there might have 
been for doubt before, there could be 
none now. The Gwalior troops, so far 
from succumbing without a struggle, 

liad taken the initiative, and sent their defiance from the mouth of their noBUiities 
guns. Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, was not slow to accept it, 
and both armies immediately pre])arcd for battle. The inequality in point 
of numbers was not so great as usual in battles in India, the British troops 
mustering about 14,000, with 40 guns, and the Mahrattas 18,000, with 100 guns. 

By eiglit o'clock on the morning of the 29tb, the whole British troops, after n^ittieofMa* 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ harajiHX*!-. 

l>assing over a country rendered extremely ditticult by deep ravines, and cross- 
ing the Kohary in three columns, were in their ajipointed places about a mile 
in front of-^Maharajjioor. This place, conti*ary to expectation, was found occu- 
pied by the Mahrattas, who during the previous night had taken possession of 
it with sevcli regiments of infantry, each with four guns, wliicli they had 
entrenched. These immediately opened on the British advances^, and rendered 
necessary a change of plan, which is thus described by the commantfer-in-cKief : 

— '‘Major-general Littlers column being exactly in front of Maharajpioor, I 
ordered it to advance direct, while Major-general Valiant's brigade took it in 
Vo^. III. 257 
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reverse ; both supported by Major-general Dennis's column and the two light 
field batteries. Your lordship must have witnessed with the same pride and 
pleasure that 1 did, the brilliant advance of these columns under their respective 
leaders, the European and native soldiers appearing emulous to prove their 
loyalty and devotion ; and here I must do justice to the gallantry of their 
opponents, who received the shock without flinching, their guns doing severe 
execution as we advanced ; but nothing could withstand the rush of British 
soldiers. Her majesty’s 31)th foot, with their accustomed dash, ably supported 
by the 56th regiment native infantry, drove the enemy from their guns into 
the village, bayoneting the gunners at their posts. Here a most sanguinarj’^ 
conflief ensued ; the Mahratta ti-oops, after discharging their matchlocks, fought 
sword in hand with the most detennined courage. General Valiant’s brigade 
with equal enthusiasm took Maharajpoor in reverse, and twenty-eight guns 
were captured by this combined movement : so desperate was the resistance, 
that very few of the defenders of this very strong position escaped. During 
these operations, Brigadier Scott was opposed by n, body of the enemy’s 
cavalry on the extreme left, and made some well-executed charges with the lOth 
light cavalry, most ably supported by Captain Grant s troop of horse artillery, 
and the 4th lancers, capturing some guns and taking two standards, thus 
tlireatening the right flank of the enemy.’' After the decisive success at Maha- 
rajpoor, the entrenched position of Chounda was carried, and the victoiy was 
complete, the enemy having dispersed and fled, with a loss of 3000 in killed and 
wounded, and of 56 pieces of ordnance, 43 of them of brass. The British loss 
also was severe, amounting in jill to 797 in killed, wounded, and missing. 

While tlie main body of the British army was gaining the victory of 
Maharaji)oor, the left wing, under General Grey, which had crossed the frontier 
from the south-west, and pushed on rapidly to Punniar, which is only twelve 
miles from Gwalior, was there achieving a similar success against another 
Mahratta force of 1 2,000 men, with forty guns. 

After these victories all idea of further resistance was abandoned, and it 
only remained for the govermn-general to give effect to his designs in regard 
to Scindia’s dominions. Hitherto he had always talked of Gwalior as an 
independent state, but he now acted as if he had conqjiered it, and not only set 
the rights of the maharanee aside, but changed the form of its government. In 
future she v^as to be only a pensioner with three lacs of revenue, and no 
political authority, and the administration was to be carried on during the 
maharajah’s minority by what was called a council of regency, in regard t(» 
which it was stipulated that it “should act in accordance with the advice of 
the British resident, and that its members should not be liable to be changed, 
or vacancies occasioned by the death of its members filled up, except with the 
sanction of the government of India.” This stipulation, which virtually 
converted Scindia’s dominions into a British dependency, was forthwith secured 
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by a regular treaty, which was not so much negotiated as dictated and imposed a.d. ms. 
by the governor-general at Gwalior. It consisted of twelve articles, of which, 
in addition to the above stipulation, tlie most important were those which Terms aic- 

, ' *■ tcitod to 

limited the number of the Gwalior army to 9000 men, of whom not more than owaiior. 
3000 were to be infantry, with twelve field-guns and 200 gunners with twenty 
other guns ; and supplied tlie jdace of the troops disbanded by a large increase 
of the contingent or subsidiary force, provided by the British, and paid for by 
the Gwalior government. The fort of Gwalior was in future to be garrisoned 
by tlie contingent, and Brigadier Stubbs, who commanded the contingent, was 
moreover appointed com- 
mandant of the maharajah’s 
forces. Truly might the 
governor-general boast that 
the result of the victories 
gained over the Gwalior 
troops liad been “the secure 
establishment of British su- 
premacy,” but truly also 
might it at the same time 
liave been declared tliat this 
result had only been ob- 
tained by vigorously exer- 
cising all the rights of con- 
quest while hypocritically 
disclaiming them. 

While the governor-general was carrying matters with a high hand at the 

^ ^ borough JO 

court of Gwalior, he was himself undergoing a severe ordeal in the court of caiiodhytho 

tlircctox's 

directors. TSy his absurd proclamation of the gates, he had destroyed confidence 
in the soundness of his judgment, and the whole course of his administration 
so little accorded with the pacific policy to which he had pledged himself on 
leaving England, that serious doubts began to be entertained as to bis fitness 
to govern India. His policy in regard to Scinde was particularly objected to. 

He had concocted a series of charges against the Ameers on insufficient evidence, 
and then made them tfie pretext for imposing a penal treaty, to which he 
might have foreseen that they never would submit without coercion. In this 
way, when the exhaustion of the Indian treasury by the disasters of Afghanistan 
made it most desirable that peace should be maintained, he provoked a war of 
the most formidable description, which, but for the singular ability of the 
military commander, might have proved ruinous, and which, after the most 
brilliant victories, had only added to our already overgrown Indian empire a 
tract’ of territory which for years to come would not pay the expense* of 
governing it. His policy in Gwalior was of a similar description, and there 
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A^). 1844. was refi^son to suspect, from hints which he had thrown out, that he was medi- 
tating A greater war than any he had j^et carried on. Such were the leading 
r.ord Ellen- puLlic grouuds OH wliich Lord Ellenborough was assailed, but he might perhaps 
recall. liavc passcd unscathed through the ordeal to which they subjected him^ had 
he not imprudently provoked jealousies and animosities between the two great 
branches of the public service, by the mode in which his patronage was distri- 
buted. Lord Auckland had set him the example of making the political 
subordinate to the military department, when special circumstances seemed to 
require it; but this, which had hitherto been the exception, was made by Lord 
Ellenborough the rule, so much so indeed, that he both spoke and acted as if 
he thought that the first qualification for office of any kind was to be a soldier. 
Conduct tlius systematically pursued was naturally resented by the civil 
service, and his lordship arrayed against himself many of the ablest and most 
influential of Indian officials. The effect of this hostility soon became apparent 
at the India House, and the question of recalling the governor-general was 
seriouslj^ mooted among the directors. This power of recall they undoubtedly 
])Ossessed, and though they had never before exercised it, they saw so much to 
<lisapprove in the mode in which the government of India was conducted, that 
nothing but the urgent remonstrance of the British cabinet prevented them 
from exercising it. At last, however, even remonstrance proved unavailing, 
and on the 2lst of Ain-il, 1844, Sir Ilobert Peel, then prime-minister, announced, 
in answer to a question put to him by Mr, Macaulay, ^‘that on Wednesday 
last her majesty’s government received a communication from the court of 
directors that they had exercised the power which the law gives them to recall 
at their will and pleasure the Governor-general of India.” This announcement 
is said to have been received with loud cheers from the opposition benches, 
though it could hardly be called a party triumph, as eighteen of the twenty- 
four directors were sujiporters of the ministry, and yet the vote of recall had 
been unanimous. This fact affords a strong presumption that it was not 
dictated by factious or improper motives, but as the papers which could have 
explained the whole matter were withheld, on the ground tliat they could not 
be made public without injury to the public service, we are necessarily left 
to conjecture. This is so far unfortunate for the directors, as it left them 
without the means of replying effectively to a sjieech made against them in 
the House of Lords by so high an authority as the Duke of Wellington, who 
stigmatized the recall as “an act of indiscretion at least,” and as “the most 
indiscreet exercise of power” he had ever known. 

Characterof dccp inortification felt by Lord Ellenborough at his abrupt recall, was 

tmti allayed to some extent on finding that he was to be succeeded by his own 
brother-in-law, who would naturally be more tender of the reputation qf his 
predecessor than could have been expected froih a stranger, q^nd would innovate 
as little as possible on the polic)^ which he had pursued. That this was the 
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view taken by Lord Ellenborough himself appears from one oi his letters to a a 1844 . 
Sir Charles Napier. You will have heard that the court of directors has charact^of 
done as I expected. I am recalled. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge is my 
successor, and he will carry out all my views with the advantage of having 
military experience.” Military experi- 
ence seems indeed to have been regarded 
by his lordship as the most essential 
<][ualificatiorj of the Governor-general of 
India, and hence, during his whole ad- 
ministration, he had done little more than 
(‘ndeavour to acquire it. Under the in- 
fluence of tlais ruling passion he liad 
turned his back on the seat of govern- 
ment at Calcutta, as if he had no civil 
duties to perform. It were vain there- 
fore to search the annals of his govern 
ment for any important internal reforms. 

For these he had little time, and, it is to 
be presumed, still less taste, since lie 

took care, in the course of a si^eech viscolwt hardtnue. 

^ After a portrait by Sir W Rme, H.A. 

delivered at a farewell entertainment, 

to make the following announcement: “The only regret 1 feel at leaving 
India is that of being separated from the army. The most agreeable, the 
most interesting period of my life has been that which I have j)asscd here in 
cantomnents and in camps.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sir Henry Hardinge governor- general — His first measures — ^Threatening aspect of atrairs in the Punjab — 

State of the court of Lahore — Disorder and military ascendency — British froiitior thi-eatened — 
Assemblage of troops — Invasion of the British territories and commencement of hostilities -Battle 
of Moodkec — Battle of Ferozeshab — Battle of Aliwal — Battle of Sobraon — Termination of tlit; first 
Punjab war — Treaty of peace — Proceedings in Scinde — Sir Charles Napier’s hill campaign — Re.sig- 
nation of the governor-general. 

N the 14th of July, 1844, Lord Elleiiborougli left Calcutta., boi^i 

J ^ o ^ ^ Haraiwge’a 

and on the 23d of the same month, Sir Henry Hardinge anived, policy, 
and entered immediately on the duties of his office. The first 
months of his government were employed in making judicious 
arrangements for replacing the civil service in its proper position; 
hi removing grievances, and at the same time maintaining strict discipline *in 
tlie native army ; in promoting education, and in opening up new sources of 
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prosperity by encouraging steam navigation and the construction of railways. 
While he was thus engaged in peaceful measures, it was daily becoming 
apparent that he would soon be obliged to abandon them for others of an 
opposite character. The Punjab had fallen into a state bordering on anarchy, 
and a largo Sikh army, wliich defied all control, had assumed a menacing 
attitude on the British frontier. 

After the death of Bunjeet Sing in 1839, the friendly relations wliich he 
had always carefully maintained underwent a sudden change. His son 
Khurruk Sing, who succeeded him, possessed none of his talent, and ruled only 
in name under his own son Nonehal Sing. This youth was unfortunately as 
hostile as his grandfather had been friendly to British interests, but before his 
hostility could be fully developed he was killed by a stone or beam which fell 
upon him as he was passing under a gate. This tragical event, though repre- 
sented as an accident, was in fact a murder, which had been planned for the 
purpose of securing the throne for another claimant. This was Shere Sing, who 
was by repute one of Runjeet Sing s sons, but not acknowledged by him, because 
he suspected his wife’s fidelity. Still, however, his status had been so far 
i*ecognized that he was allowed to rank as one of the Lahore princes, and hence 
when both Khurruk Sing, who had previously died, and Nonehal Sing were 
removed, he had no difficulty in finding numerous supporters. Among these, 
by far the most influential was Dhyan Sing, who had been prime-minister to 
Runjeet Sing, and hated Khurruk Sing and his son for having dismissed him in 
order to make w^ay for a worthless favourite. Notwithstanding this supjDort 
Shere Sing failed at first to obtain the object of his ambition. His opponent 
was Chund Koonwur, Khurruk Sing’s widow, who having placed herself at the 
head of a powerful party, drove him from the capital, and was proclaimed 
queen. By the advice of Dhyan Sing he withdrew from the contest to wait 
his opportunity. He had not to wait long, for the ranee s government proved 
a failure, and the old wuzeer having persuaded the soldiers that they ought not 
to submit to a woman^s rule, Shere Sing was recalled. The ranee, still in 
possession of the capital, prepared to resist his entrance, till the desertion of the 
troops convinced her that her cause was hopeless. 

Shere Sing proved unworthy of the throne to which he had been raised. 
He had long been addicted to vicious indulgences, and shortly after his eleva- 
tion, having thrown off all restraint, became a mere drunkard and debauchee. 
The pernicious consequences were not at first fully developed, as Dhyan Sing, 
in whom all power now centred, was an able administrator, but ultimately the 
intrigues of Shere Sing’s boon companions began to prevail, and the wuzeer 
was not only threatened with disgrace, but furnished with evidence which 
coi^yinced him that his life was in danger. Under the influence of these fears 
he sanctioned the assassination of the maharajah. This assassination was 
immediately followed by that of his son Pertaub Sing. Dhyan Sing himself 
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was not permitted to escape, and was shot dead by Ajeet Sing, the same cliief a.d. i 845 . 
who had murdered his master. After all these atrocities, and a short interval, — 
during which a kind of anarchy prevailed, Dhuleep Sing, anotlier son of 
Runjeet Sing, was placed upon the throne, and Heera Sing, the son of the 
murdered wuzeer, succeeded him as prime-minister. The army, now conscious 
from the part which they had played in effecting these changes that the whole 
])Ower was in their hands, began to clamour for increased pay, and never hesi- 
tated, whenever their demands were refused, to take summary vengeance on tlie 
individuals obnoxious to them. In this way Heera Sing met his deatli, and 
his successor Juwaheer Sing, the uncle of the new maharajah, who was a mere 
hoy, shared the same fate. By this last event the government of Lahore was 
left without any administrative head, and the ranee, Dhuleep Sing’s mother, 
in her capacity as guardian, assumed the direction of affairs. Her authority, 
however, was merely nominal, and all real power was usurped by the army, 
who exercised it by means of delegates called punches. These issued their !’*>"*'* 
imperious mandates, which the ranee and her advisers, however reluctant, durst 
not refuse to obey. The course which this military despotism could hardly fail 
to take had for some time been foreseen. The soldiers wore sufficient in 
numbers to form a mighty host, and possessed inexhaustible supplies of military 
stores; but there was no field on which they could display their prowess and 
enrich themselves with plunder, unless they were to invade the British terri- 
tories. The temptation was under the circumstances irresistible, and notwith- 
standing the aversion of the ranee she was obliged to give a formal assent to 
this unprovoked war. While this was the general resolution of the army, and 
in appearance at least that of the government also, Gholab Sing, the chief of 
Jurnmoo, and brother of the murdered wuzeer, Dhyan Sing, managed to keej) 
aloof and dexterously play a double game, professing secret friendship to the 
British government, while externally complying with the demands of the army 
so as not to bring down its vengeance. 

While these crimes and revolutions were taking): ]>lace at Lahore, and a 

^ ^ ^ o A Hritiflh ti r 

jormidable army, subject to no control, was assembled on the frontiers^ the ritorybya 
British could not remain as unconcerned spectatoi’s, and run the risk of being 
overwhelmed by the bursting of a storm for which they had made no prepara- 
tions, Lord Ellenborough had placed the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
Punjab in the foreground, when seeking to justify the coercion he was about to 
use towards Gwalior, and the force then employed had been pushed forward to 
take up centrical positions at Ferozepoor, Loodiana, and Urnballa. So strong, 
however, was the known desire of the directors for a period of peace, that Sir 
Henry Hardinge proceeded with the utmost caution, and had barely completed 
the necessary measures of precaution when the time for action arrived. Having: 
l eached Urnballa on the 2d of December, 1845, he moved with his camp on the 
Cth towards Loodiana, to fulfil his previously announced intention of visiting 
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the Sikh protected states, according to the usual custom of his predecessors. 
His movements were made in as peaceful a manner as possible, because he was 
not only anxious not to furnish the Sikhs with any pretext for hostilities, but 
had not ceased to hope for an amicable settlement. He only deemed it probable 
that some act of aggression miglit be committed by parties of plunderers, for 
the purpose of compelling the British government to interfere, and as nothing 
was further from liis wish than to be thus involved in war, he resolved to carry 
his forbearance as far as possible. The wisdom of this resolution may be ques- 
tioned. A more spirited conduct might have made the Sikhs pause, whereas 
forbearaiKje, being only regarded by them as a symptom of fear, probably 
hastened the crisis. On the 1 3th of December information was received that 
the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on 
tlie left bank of the river within the British territory. On the same day Sir 
Henry Hardinge issued a proclamation which concluded thus: — '‘The Sikh 
arm}^ has now, without a shadow of provocation, invaded the British territories. 
The governor-general must therefore take measures foi* effectually protecting 
tlie British provinces, for vindicating the authority of the Britisli government, 
and for punishing the violaters of treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 
The governor-general hereby declares the possessions of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Sing on the left or British banks of the Sutlej confiscated or annexed to the 
British territories.’* 

Ferozepoor was at this time held by a body of about 10,000 troops, with 
twenty-four guns, under command of General Sir John Littler. This place 
being only fifty miles S S.E. of Lahore, and thrice as far noith-west of Umballa, 
where on the llth of December Sir Thomas Gough, the commander-in-chief, 
had his head-quarters, was seriously threatened the moment the Sikhs, headed 
by an .able leader of the name of Tej Sing, had crossed the Sutlej. Their 
designs upon it were indeed at once manifested, for they immediately invested 
it on one side, while the remainder of their force proceeded ten miles in advance 
to Ferozeshah, evidently for the purpose of intercepting the forces now advanc- 
ing for its relief from Umballa and Loodiana. On the IGth of December the 
two British divisions thus advancing formed a junction at Bussean, ami 
continued their march in the direction of Moodkee, which is only twenty-five 
miles south-east of Ferozepoor. It was reached on the 18th, and as the few 
Sikh cavalry who occupied it retired as the British advance appeared, it was 
not supposed that an encounter was at hand. Under this impression the 
British troops took up their encamping ground, and were preparing refresh- 
ments after a fatiguing march of twenty-two miles, when scouts arrived with 
the intelligence that the enemy were hastening forward, and were only three 
miles distant. They had, it appeared, begun to entrench themselves at Feroze- 
shah, and on learning the arrival of the British at Moodkee, resolved at once 
to assume the aggressive, in the belief that they would not have to encounter 
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the whole British force, but only its advanced guard. The equality of numbers 
was much nearer than they supposed, for the British mustered 1 2,350 rank and 
tile, and forty-two guns, while the Sikhs did not amount to more than 30,000, 
with only forty guns, most of the latter, however, of much heavier metal than 
those of the British, 
which were merely 
the six-pounders of 
the horse-artillery. 

It was about 
three in the after- 
noon when the ap- 
yiroach of the enemy 
was announced, and 
the British troops, 
already in a state 
of great exhaustion, 
had not more than 
sufficient time to 
get under arms and 
move to their posi- 
tions, when they 
were ordered to ad- 
vance to the attack. They had not proceeded above two miles when they 
found the enemy in position. The battle, which immediately commenced, 
is thus described in Sir Hugh Gough’s despatch: ‘‘The country is a dead 
flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The enemy screened their infantry 
and artillery behind this jungle, and such undulations as the ground 
afforded, and whilst our twelve battalions formed from echelon of brigade 
into line, oy)ened a very severe cannonade upon our advancing troops, which 
was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse -artillery under Brigadier 
Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light field-batteries. The rapid and 
well-directed fire of our artillery appeared soon to paralyze that of the enemy ; 
and, as it was necessary to complete our infantry dispositions without advancing 
the artillery too near to the jungle, I directed the cavalry, under Brigadiers 
White and Gough, to make a flank movement on the enemy’s left, with a view 
of threatening and turning that flank if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry 
the 3d light dragoons, witli the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body- 
guard and 5th light cavalry, with a portion of the 4th lancers, turned the left 

* 1, From a suit of armour iii the Tower of Lon- 3, A chief on horseback, from Soltyk off’s Hahitants 

2, An Akalee, from the Honourable Miss de VInde, 4 and 5, Soldiers, from the Hon. 0. S. 
Eden’s Portraits of the Princes and People of India. Hardinge’s Eecollections of India. 
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of the Sikh army, and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, 
silenced for a time the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst 
this movement was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder 
of the 4th lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a 
light field-battery, to threaten their right. This manoeuvre was also successful. 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, these 
brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater effect. 
When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly pushed on 
his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resumed on both 
sides. The infantry, under Major-generals Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert, and Sir 
John M'Caskill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy’s infinitry, almost 
invisible amongst wood and the approaching darkness of night. The opposition 
of the enemy was such as might have been expected from troops who had 
everything at stake, and who had long vaunted of being irresistible. Their 
ample and extended line, from their great superiority of numbers, far outflanked 
ours, but this was counteracted by the flank movements of our cavalry. The 
attack of the infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from this j)Ovverful 
arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they had met with a foe they little 
expected ; and their whole force was driven from position after position with 
great slaughter, and the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery, some of them of 
heavy calibre; our infantry using that never-failing weapon, the bayonet, 
wherever the enemy stood. Night only saved them from worse disaster, for 
tliis stout conflict was maintained during an hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which yet more obscured every 
object.” The victory though glorious was dearly purchased, the British loss 
amounting to 872, of whom 215 were killed and G57 wounded. Among the 
former were two officers, who had acquired distinction in Afghanistan — Sir 
John M‘Caskill, who was shot dead while gallantly leading his division, and 
Sir Robert Sale, who was fatally wounded, and survived only a few days. 

Tlie British troops liaving returned to their camp at midnight, halted during 
the 1 9th and 20th. During this interval two heavy guns reached Moodkee, 
escorted by her majesty’s 29th, the 1st European infantry, and the 11th and 
41st native infantry, and an express was sent off to Sir John Littler, directing 
him to join with as many troops as he could safely bring, without compromis- 
ing the safety of Ferozepoor. He immediately started with 5000 foot, two 
regiments of cavalry, and twenty-one field guns, and on the 21st succeeded in 
forming a junction with the main army, which, disencumbered of its baggage, 
which had been left with the wounded at Moodkee under sufficient protection, 
was now hastening to the attack of the entrenched camp at Ferozeshah. Dur- 
ing the operations which followed, the governor-general, who had volunteered 
to act as second in command, had charge of the left wing of the army, while 
the commander-in-chief personally conducted the right. The British force 
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consisted of 16,700 men, and sixty-nine guns, chiefly horse-artillery; the Sikhs a.d. i 846 . 
mustered about 60,000 men, with 108 pieces of cannon of heavy calibre. This 
superiority of numbers was not the only advantage of the enemy, for they Battle of 
occupied an entrenched camp, which extended in the form of a parallelogram, 
about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and included within its area 
the strong village of Ferozeshali. For a description of the operations we must 
again have recourse to the commander-in-chief ’s despatch. “A very heavy 
cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed over their position 
upwards of one hundred guns, more than forty of which were of battering calibre; 
these kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which the practice of our far less 
numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked in some degree, but could not 
silence; finjilly, in the face of a storm of shot and shell, our infantry advanced 
and carried these formidable entrenchments; they threw themselves upon their 
guns, and with matchless gallantry wrested them from the enemy, but when the 
batteries were partially within our grasp, our soldiers had to face such a fire of 
musketry from the Sikh infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that in spite of 
the most heroic eff'orts, a portion only of the entrenchments could be carried. 

Night fell while tlie conflict was everywhere raging. Although I now brought 
uj) Major-geneial Sir Harry Smith’s division, and he captured and long retained 
another point of tlie position, and her majesty’s 3d light dragoons charged and 
took some of the most formidable batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the gi’eat (juadranglc, whilst our troops, inter- 
mingled with theirs, kept possession of the remainder, and finally bivouacked 
upon it, exhausted by their gallant efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and 
suffering extremely £i*om thirst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit. In 
this state of things the long night wore away. Near the middle of it one of 
tlieir heavy guns was advanced, and played with deadly effect upon our trooi^s. 
Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge immediately formed her majesty’s 
80tli foot and the 1st European light infantry. They were led to the attack 
by their commanding officers, and animated in their exertions by Lieutenant- 
colonel Wood (aide-de-camp to the lieutenant-general), who was wounded in 
the outset. The 80th captured the gun, and the enemy, dismayed by this 
counter-check, did not venture to press on further. During the whole night, 
however, they continued to liarass our troops by fire of artillery, wherever 
moonlight discovered our position. But with daylight of the 22d came retribu- 
tion. Our infantry formed line, suppoi-ted on both flanks by horse-artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by such of our heavy guns a.s 
remained effective, aided by a flight of rockets. A masked battery played 
with great eflTect upon this point, dismounting one piece and blowing up our 
tumbrils. At this moment Lieutenant-general Sir Henry Hardinge plliced 
himself at the head of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the right wing. 

Our line advanced, and unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out 
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of the village of Ferozeshah and their encampment; then changing front to its 
left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the camp, bearing down all 
opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their whole position. The line then 
halted, as if on a day of manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode along 
in front with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured standards of the 
Khalsa army. We had taken upwards of seventy- three pieces of cannon, and 
were masters of the whole field. The force assumed a position on the ground 
which it had won, but even here its labours were not to cease. In the course of 
two hours, Sirdar Tej Sing, who had commanded in the last great battle, brought 
up from the vicinity of Ferozepoor fresh battalions, and a large field of artillery, 
supported by 30,000 Ghorepurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He drove 
in our cavalry parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the position of 
Ferozeshah. This attempt was defeated ; but its failure had scarcely become 
manifest when the sirdar renewed the contest with more troops and a large 
artillery. He commenced by a combination against our left flank, and when 
tills was frustrated, made such a demonsti*ation against the captured village as 
compelled us to change our whole front to the riglit. His guns during this 
manoeuvre maintained one incessant fire, wliile our artillery ammunition being 
completely expended in these protracted combats we were unable to answer 
him with a single shot. I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, 
which apparently caused him suddenly to cease his fire and to abandon the 
field.’' 

It is obvious from the above despatch, and the inferences which though 
not mentioned may be legitimately drawn from it, that the British army was 
at one time in great peril, and that had the Sikhs displayed as much skill in 
taking advantage of their position as valour in defending it, the ,, operations 
which teiminated so honourably for the British arms on the 22d, might have 
had a very different termination on the 21st. On the evening of that day, the 
Sikhs not only retained possession of a large portion of their entrenched camp, 
but their cavalry and infantry kept moving about, harassing and firing on the 
British as they lay bivouacked, and feared to make any return lest it should 
only discover their position and increase their danger. “ This,” as Maegregor 
justly remarks in his History of the Sikhs (vol. ii. p. 105), “was a fearful 
position to be in, and from the intervals between the European infantry regi- 
ments and the native brigades with them being left vacant, there was no 
possibility of forming a line, or acting in concert ; portions of one regiment got 
mixed up with more of another in the entrenchment, and in the darkness of the 
night could not regain their respective positions. If a regiment had attempted 
to move right or left in search of another, the Sikh guns were sure to be 
directed to the spot ; and where the 50th bivouacked, Sir Harry Smith, with 
admirable prudence, forbade a shot to be fired in return for any that might be 
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directed against his position. The white covers were taken off the caps which a.d. i846. 
served as marks for the enemy, and every means adopted for keeping the men 
out of the hostile fire. The gallant soldiers who had, at the point of the critical posi- 
bayonet, captured the batteries of the Sikhs, were thus glad to actually conceal liritisiK 
themselves under the darkness of night. It was not flight, but as near an 
approach to it as can well be conceived ; and no wonder if, at this time, the 
Governor-general of India felt the precarious position of the troops. Never in 
the annals of warfare in India had matters attained such a threatening crisis." 

A victory so obstinately contested was of 
necessity dearly purchased. The BrbAeli 
loss amounted to 2415, of whom 694 were 
killed, and 1721 wounded; the loss of the 
Sikhs was rouglily estimated at four times 
that of the British. 

On their defeat at Ferozeshah the 
Sikhs had hastened to place the Sutlej be- 
tween themselves and their conquerors. 

Their expectation was that they would 
be immediately pursued. This, however, 
was deemed impracticable, or at least 
imprudent, until Sir John Grey, who was 
advancing from Meerut with an auxiliary 
force and a powerful battering train, 
should arrive. Emboldened by this de- 
lay, which they mistook for fear or indecision, the Sikhs prepared toi^attioof 
recross the river, and with this view began to construct a new bridge of boats 
a little below Hurreekee. Meanwhile, Sir Harry Smith had been detached 
with a single brigade of his division, and a light field-battery, against the town 
and fort of Durrumkote, situated on the road from Ferozepoor to Loodiana. 

No sooner had this task been successfully accomplished than it became necessary 
to march to the relief of Loodiana, which was held by only three battalions of 
native infantry under Brigadier Godby, and was threatened by Bunjoor Sing 
at the head of a body of 10,000 Sikhs, who had crossed the Sutlej at Phillour, 
and entrenched themselves in the vicinity. Sir Harry started with his small 
force from Durrumkote, and proceeding along the direct road to Loodiana was 
encountered by Runjoor Sing, who, relying on his vast superiority of numbers, 
endeavoured to intercept his progress by moving in a line parallel to him, and 
at length opening upon him with a furious cannonade. The British commander, 
unable to reply effectually, was obliged to submit to the loss of a large portion 
of his baggage, but succeeded, by a series of dexterous manoeuvres, in effecting 
his communication with Loodiana. In addition to the reinforcement obtained 
from Brigadier Godby, he shortly after obtained another of still more conse- 
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. quence by the arrival of his second brigade, which had moved to his support 
under Brigadier Wheeler. It was now Sir Harry’s turn to assume the offensive, 
and Runjoor Sing retired to his entrenched camp. Even at this time he had a 
great superiority of force, for the British only mustered about 10,000 men, with 
thirty-two guns, while the Sikhs had 15,000 men, with fifty-six guns. On the 
2Gtli of J anuary, 1 846, this disparity was still further increased by the arrival 
of 4000 regular troops, twelve pieces of artillery, and a large force of cavalry. 
Thus strengthened, Runjoor Sing was obliged to yield to the impatience of his 

troops, who imagining 
that the British retreat 
from the cannonade and 
submission to the loss of 
their baggage was equi- 
valent to a confession of 
their inability to main- 
tain the conflict, were 
confident of obtaining an 
easy victory. They ac- 
cordingly began to ad- 
vance, and on the 28tli, 
when the British came 
in sight of them, stood 
drawn up close to the 
village of Aliwai, about 
eighteen miles west of 
Loodiana, their left rest- 
ing upon their entrench- 
ed camp, and their right 
occupying a ridge. After 
some manoeuvres, ‘"i^er- 
formed,” says Sir Harry Smith, “with the celerity and precision of the most cor- 
rect field-day/^ the British line advanced, but, continues the despatch, “scarcely 
had it moved forward 150 yards when, at ten o’clock, the enemy 02 :)ened a fierce 
cannonade from his whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached 
us. Thus upon him, and capable of better ascertaining his position, I was com- 
pelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few moments, until I ascertained 
that by bringing up my right, and carrying the village of Aliwai, I could witli 
great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quickly 
brought up Brigadier Godby’s brigade, and with it and the 1st brigade, under 
Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, canned the village and two guns 
of large calibre. The line I ordered to advance, her majesty's 31st foot and tlie 
native regiments contending for the front, and the battle became general. The 



a a, Fii-ftt British line. 

1) 1), Advance to attack, 
c c, rositioii after breaking enemy’s 
line. 

tl d, Sikh cavalry threatening the left 
Hank. 

e e. Colonel Cureton turning the left 
flank of the enemy, 
f f, Charge of three troops of 3d light 
cavalry, under Major Angelo, 
g g, Chai-ge of right wing of the 16th 
lancers. 


h h. Charge of 3tl squadron, 
m ni. Charge of 4th squadron, 
n n, Charge of 3d cavalry, 
oo. Advance of two troops of H.A., 
wif.li .^3(1 font, niif] .^Ot.b N T 
p p, Left wing, after driving the ene- 
my from Boondra. 

q q, Village of Aliwai stormed by the 
31st Foot and Nussereen but. 
r r, Batteries (not occupied), 
s 8, Final iwsition of the British after 
the battle. 
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enemy had a numerous body of cavalry on the heights to his left, and I ordered a.d. 1845, 
Brigadier Cureton to bring up the right brigade of cavalry, who in the most 
gallant manner dashed in among them, and drove them back upon their infantry. Battle of 
Meanwhile a second gallant charge to my right was made by the light cavalry 
and the body-guard. The Shikawatee brigade was moved well to the right in 
support of Brigadier Cureton. When I observed the enemy’s encampment, and 
saw it was full of infantry, I brought upon it Brigadier Godby’s brigade by 
changing front, and taking the enemy’s infantry in reverse. They drove them 
before them, and took some guns without a check. Brigadiers Wheeler and 
Wilson had in the meanwhile been equally successful on their side in driving 
back the troops, and capturing the guns of the enemy, and notliing remained 
but to dispossess them of the neighbouring village of Boondra, which they had 
strongly occupied in order to cover their retreat, and secure their passage across 
the river.” • This service having been gallantly achieved, ‘‘the battle,” continues 
the despatch, “was won, our troops advancing with the most jierfect order to 
the common focus, the passage of the rivei\ The enemy completely hemmed 
in were fleeing from our fire, and precipitating themselves in disordered masses 
into the ford and boats in the utmost confusion and consternation. Our eight- 
inch howitzers soon began to play upon their boats, when the debris of the 
Sikh army appeared upon the opposite and high bank of the river, fleeing in 
every direction.” 

The main body of the British army moving up by the left bank of the strong posi 
Sutlej, encamped on the I8tli of January in the vicinity of Khodawala, nearly sikiw. 
opposite to the point where the Sikhs had constructed their new bridge. 

Having been permitted to complete this work without molestation, they had 
greatly strengthened it by a iete de pout, thrown up with much military skill 
on the left bank, and then proceeded, under the direction, it is said, of a Spanish 
engineer named Hobron, to convert it into an entrenched camp of the most 
formidable description. The disasters which they had already experienced in the 
field left them no inclination to pursue that plan of warfare ; but the stout 
resistance which they had been enabled to make under cover of their entrench- 
ments at Ferozeshah, had convinced them that within the walls of a new camp 
of still stronger construction they would be able to repel any attack that could 
he made upon them. They had accordingly occupied it with 30,000 of their 
best troops, and lined its battlements with a numerous and powerful artillery. 

The British army, after waiting at Khodawala for the arrival of heavy ordnance 
and the junction of Sir Harry Smith with his victorious force, moved out of 
camp at three in the morning of the 1 0th of February. The Sikhs had con- 
centrated their whole force within their entrenchments. It had been intended 
that the British battery and field artillery, which was arranged iii an extended 
semicircle, so as to embrace all the Sikh works within its fire, should commence 
its cannonade at daybreak, but so heavy a mist hung over the plain and the 
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river that it became necessary to wait till the rays of the sun had cleared it 
away. Meanwhile the different corps had taken up the positions previously 
assigned to them. After describing these positions the despatch continues : — 
“About nine o'clock Brigadier Stacey's brigade, supported on either flank by 
Captains Horsford and Fordyce s batteries, and Lieutenant-colonel Lanes troop 

of horse-artillery, moved 
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to the attack in ad- 
mirable order. The in- 
fantry and guns aided 
each other correlatively. 
The former marched 
steadily on in line, which 
they halted only to 
correct wheA necessary. 
The latter took up suc- 
cessive positions at the 
gallop, until at length 
they were within 300 
yards of the heavy 
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II TI, Exterior main line of enemy’s 
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but notwithstanding the 


I) D, Troops in the attack. 
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F, Enemy’s bridge broken down. 
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regularity, and coolness, 
and scientific character 
of this assault, which 


Brigadier Wilkinson well suj)j>orted, so hot was the fire of cannon, musketry, 
and zumboorucks (camel-swivels) kept up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed 
for some moments impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it ; but 
soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction 
of seeing the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers di-iving the Sikhs in confusion 
before them within the area of their encampment. The lOtli foot, now for the 
first time brought into serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished them- 
selves. This regiment never fired a shot till it got within the works of the enemy. 
The onset of her majesty's 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43d and 
59th native infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 
At the moment of this first success I directed Brigadier the Honourable T. Ash- 
burnham's brigade to move on in sup|X)rt, and Major-general Gilbert’s and Sir 
Harry Smith's divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten their works, 
aided by artillery. As these attacks of the right and centre commenced, the 
fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right and then gradually to 
cease, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces of ordnance reverberated in 
this mighty combat through the valley of the Sutlej, and, as it was soon seen 
that the weight of the whole force within the Sikh camp was likely to be 
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thrown upon the two brigades that had passed its trenches, it became necessary 
to convert into close and serious attacks the demonstrations with skirmishers 
and artillery of the centre and right, and the battle raged with inconceivable 
fury from right to left. The Sikhs, even when at particular points their 
entrenchments were mastered with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the 
fiercest conflict sword in hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under 
Major-general Sir Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward and ridden through the 
openings of the entrenchments made by our sappers in single file, and re-formed 



Outpost at Sobraon. — From Prince WalUemaFa Eriuneniiig an tier HeiBo njich Indien. 


as they passed them, and the 3d dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held formid- 
able by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Ferozesliah, galloped over 
and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field-works, and until the 
full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every field-artillery gun which 
could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the scale, that victory finally 
declared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs first slackened, and then nearly 
ceased, and the victors then pressing them on every side precipitated them in 
masses over their bridge and into the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches 
had rendered hardly fordable. In their efforts to reach the right bank througli 
the deepened w’^ater, they suffered from our horse-artillery a terrible carnage. 
Hundreds fell under this cannonade ; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in 
attempting the perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay 
were such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous 
conquerors, if the Khalsa troops had not, in the early part of the action, sullied 
their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mutilating every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war .left at their 
mercy. I must pause in this narrative, especially to notice the detemiine,d 
hardihood and bravery with which our two battalions of Ghoorkas, the Sirmoor 
and Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to them. Soldiers of 
VoL, III. 269 
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, a e iw small stitiare but indomitable spirit,, they vied in ardept cattrag6 'in the charge 
/ ^ 7^ witli ithe ^nadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short weapon of their 

„ Battle of mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this ^eat combat. Sixty^ 
Srtuwni, pieces of cannon, upwards of *266 camel-swivels' (zumboorucks), numerous 

standards, and vast munitions of wfir, -captured by our troops; ar6 the pledges 
and trophies of our victory.” It was indeed a victory m6st honourable to the 
British arms, and was well described by the governor-qgeneral as One of the 
most daring exploits ever achieved ; ‘‘.by which in open day a triple line of 
breastworks, flanked by formidable redoubts bristling with artillery, manned 
by thirty- two regular regiments of infantry, was assaulted and carried.” The 
British loss, which iinder the circumstances could not but be serious, amounted 
in killed an,d '’funded to 2383; the Sikh loss in the action and in crossing the 
river was estimated at iiearly 10,006 * 

.subbiBaion Great wfl^ tfe cohstemation in the Lahore durbar when news of the com - 
. pie te overthrow at Sobraon an'ived. Fmther resistance was at once seen to be 
hopelessi and nothing ,i^mainod but to tiy the effect of negotiation. Gholab 
Sing, who had beem playing the double game formerly referred to, now endea- 
voured to profit by it, atid on receiving full poweis from the niiiee and tll(^ 
durbar, proceeded to the British camp at the head of a deputation, in the hqpe 
of being able to act the part of mediator. He arrived on the 15th of February, 
while the governor-general was still at Kussoor, and was immediately put in 
possession of the terms which it had boon resolved to enforce. He at ori(*(' 
tleciared that he was empowered and prei)ared to accept them, but when lu^ 
expressed an earnest wisli that the iiriny would now halt, and not advance 
nearer to the capital, the goveriior-gciieral, so far from assenting, distinctly toi<I 
him that the treaty, if signed by him at all, would be signed only at Lahore, 
'j’eriiw ()ji tlic 22d of February, after a brigade of British troops with the 

in their own commander-iii-cliiei at their head had taken military possession of the 
oipitai. eitadel, the governor-general issued a prodaiiiation which commenced thus: 

“Tlie British army has this day occupied tlic gateway of the citadel ^f Lahore, 
the Badshahee Mosque, and the Hoozooree Bagh. The remaining part of the 
citadel is the residence of his highness the nialiarajah, and also that of the 
, families of the late Maharajah Runjeet Sing, for so many years the faithful ally 
of the British government. In consideration of these circumstances no troops 
will be.posted within the precincts of the palace gate. The aimy of the Sutlej 
has now brought its operations in the field to a close by the dispersion of the 
Sikh army, and the military occupation of Lahore, preceded by a series of the 
most triumphant successes ever recorded in the military history of India. The 
British government, trusting to the faith of treaties, and to the long subsisting 
friendship between the two states, had limited military preparations to the 
defence of its own frontier. Compelled suddenly to assume the offensive by 
the unprovoked invasion of its territories, the British army under the command 
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of aixty days defeated the Sikhs in fonr gewral ^d. i84&: 

Hctidns, has captured 220 pi^ed of field-artillery.;^ and is now at the capital, 
dictating to the I^alwre durbar the terms of a treaty, the conditipns of which Terms im- 
will tetid to secure the British provinces from tlie -repetition of a similar 
outrage/' On the following day at a public darb^w:'^ attended by the maharajah 
with his principal 
officers and a numer- 
ous suite, the new 
treaty was signed 
and ratified. Of its 
sixteen articles, the 
most important wj^ere 
those which confis- 
cated all tlie Sikh 
teiTitories on the loft 
bank of the Sutlej, 
and also the whole 
of the fertile tract 
on the right bank, 
situated between the 

Sutlej and Beas, and The Kntkv to Lahoiie.- From tlio lion. C. R.‘ ILartliiige’s Recollfcl-ioim of lixlm. 

known by the name 

of the Jalindar Doab; stipulated for an indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees 
(£1,500,000), the half or fifty lacs to be paid iininediately, and the crore to be 
discharged by ceding as an equivalent for it ‘'all the hill country between the 
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Beas and the Indus, including Cashmere and Huzareh; ' and while providing 
fertile immediate disbandment of the mutinous troops, limited the Lahore army 
in future to twenty-five battalions of infantry, of 800 bayonets each, with 1 2,000 
cavalry. 
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By the 1 2th and 13th article, Gholab Sing was to be recognized '^as an inde- 
pendent sovereign over the territories which the British may make over to him,"^ 
and ‘‘all disputes between Gholab Sing and the Lahore government were to be 
referred to the British.*’ These articles rendered it necessary to enter into a 
treaty with Gholab Sing himself. It was concluded at Umritsur on the 16th of 
March, 1846, and consisted of ten articles, of which the most important were the 
1 st and 3d, by which the British government transferred to him and the heirs 
male of his body, in independent possession, “ all the hilly or mountainous country 
with its dependencies situated to the eastward of the river Indus, and westward 
of the river Ravee, including Chumba, and excluding Lahool, being part of the 
territory ceded to the British government by the Lahore state and ho in con- 
sideration of this transfer agreed to pay to,the British government “seventy-five 

lacs of rupees, fifty lacs to be paid on the 
ratification of this treaty, and twenty-five 
lacs on or before the 1 st of October of the 
current year, A.l). 1846.** Tlje Lahore dur- 
bar, aware that the troops had hitherto 
been their masters, were afraid of the con- 
sequences of disbanding tliem, and peti- 
tioned the governor -general to leave a 
body of British troops in their capital. Ho 
consented, though not without some de- 
gree of hesitation, and a supplementary 
treaty was in consequence concluded on 
the 1 Itli of March. It consisted of eight 
articles, of which only the first three de- 
serve notice. By these it was agreed that 
the British government “shall leave at Lahore, till the close of the current year, 
A.D. 1846, such force as shall seem to the governoi-generar adequate for tlie 
purpose of protecting tlie person of the maliarajah and the inhabitants of tlie 
city of Lahore during the reorganization of the Sikh army;** and that the force 
thus left “shall be placed in full ])ossession of the fort and city of Lahore, and 
that the Lahore troops shall be removed from within the city,** The Lahore 
government further engaged to pay all the extra expenses incurred by this 
arrangement, and “to apply itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganiza- 
tion of its army according to the prescribed condition.** 

The engrossing importance of the Sikh war has for the time withdrawn our 
attention from Scinde, where Sir Cliarles Napier was still displaying consum- 
mate skill both as an administrator and a warrior. The recall of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had treated him witli the utmost confidence, and with whose policy 
he had openly identified himself, made him doubtful whether he ought not at 
once to resign a position from which the known disapproval of some of his 
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measures by the court of directors made it probable that he would sooner or a.d.i 844. 
later be driven ; but he manfully and wisely resolved, though suffering severely 
from the climate, to remain at his post, and not willingly quit Scinde till state of 

- , affairs in 

he could truly say that his conquest of it was complete. As yet this could not scinde. 
be said, since among the Cutchee Hills, to the north of Shikarpoor, there were 
several hill tribes capable of mustering many thousands of marauders, and ever 
and anon carrying devastation within the frontiers of Scinde. Among these the 
Ameer Shere Mahomed after his defeat had sought an asylum, and it was there- 
fore not impossible that while indulging their pillaging habits they might 
become the nucleus of a political confederacy, designed once more to revolu- 
tionize Scinde, and again subject it to the tyranny of the Ameers. Influenced 
at once by a desire to protect the peaceful inhabitants of his government from 
their half-savage invaders, and defeat the designs of those who fomented these 
frontier disturbances for political purposes. Sir Charles Napier drew up the plan 
of a Hill Campaign. The difficulties were of no ordinary kind, but he was the sirCharioa 

1 . 1 -I Napier’s hill 

very man to surmount them, and mingled so much prudence with his daring campaign, 
that his plan was approved successively by Lord Ellenborough and Sir Henry 
Hardinge. When preparing for this expedition, which he deemed of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal presence, he proceeded to Sukkur, and was 
there delayed for some time by an endemic which made fearful ravages among 
the troops, and more especially among the 78th Highlanders, who- had been 
recently brought up from Kurrachee, and were not at all inured to the climate. 

So great was the mortality that on the 19th December, ISii, he wrote as 
follows: — *'1 have lost the 78th. That beautiful regiment arrived here in high 
health, and every other part of Scinde was healthy; but the first week in 
November they began to grow sickly, and here they are bodily in hospital, 
about 200 dead, men, women, and children I am sending them away as fast 
as I can to Hyderabad. As to any movement against the hill tribes at this 
moment, I have no men. This place is just a depot of fever — not a man has 
escaped.” After a time spent in repairing the loss thus sustained by a visitation 
which no human sagacity could have foreseen or prevented, the final arrange- 
ments were completed. 

Catch Gundava, situated to the north-west of Scinde, and belonging to the Physical 
Khan of Khelat, is connected with the lower Indus by a range of singularly cutchGut.- 
rugged rocks called the Cutchee HiUs, stretching nearly due west from the 
river towards the Bolan Pass. These hills were inhabited by numerous fierce 
I>redatory tribes, under the names of Muzarees, Bhoogtees, Jackranees, Doomkees, 
Kujjucks, &c., who could bring about 18,000 warriors into the field, besides 
their armed servants, and made it their boast that for 600 years no king had 
ever got beyond tlie first defiles in their land, though some had tried with 
100,000 men.” This immunity they owed chiefly to the rugged precipices 
v/hich rendered their country impassable, and the surrounding deserts which 
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tende^red it almost inaccessible. To the south, by which it wa& how to be 
approached, la}’' the desert of Khusmore, stretching between the Hala Mountains 
and the Indus in a north-east direction, with a breadth of about eighty miles. 
Tq.an ordinary army, owing to the want of water or the erection of hill-forts 
wherever its few springs occurred, the passage of this desert presented the 
most formidable difficulties; but against these Sir Charles Napier had in some 

measure provided, by the forma- 
tion of a lighting camel corps, on 
the model of the dromedary corps 
employed by the first Napoleon in 
Egypt. In this corps, intrusted 
to the command of Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald, each camel carried two 
men, the one armed with carbine 
and sword, the other with a mus- 
(juetoon and bayonet. One man 
guided the animal and fought from 
its back, the other acted as an in- 
hintry soldier, because the robbers 
were accustomed to fire from the 
fissures and holes in the plains, 
where neither sword nor lance 
could reach them. If assailed by 
superior numbers the camels were to kneel in a ring, with their heads inwards, 
and pinned down so as to furnish a bulwark for the men. The camels, more- 
over, carried the men’s cooking utensils and packs, and thus,” says Sir William 
Napier, from whose Administration of Scinde this account is taken, “a body 
of soldiers capable of acting as infantry when required, having no tents, com- 
missariat, or baggage to embarrass them, could make marches of sixty miles 
in twenty -four hours, even with the bad camels at this time furnished by Scinde; 
but of eighty or even ninety miles with finer animals.” 

Besides being favoured by the difficulties of their country, the hill-men were 
by no means contemptible as warriors. “Every man,” says Sir Charles Napier, 

‘ has his weapon ready, and every man is expert in the use of it. They cannot 
go through the manual and platoon like her majesty’s guards, but they shoot 
with unerring aim ; they occupy a position well, strengthen it artificially with 
ingenuity, and their rush on a foe with sw'ord and shield is very determined. 
They crouch as they run, cover themselves admirably with their protruded 
shields, thrust, them in their adversaries’ faces, and with a sword like a razor 
giye a cut that goes through everything.” The most noted of their chiefs, Beja 
Khan, had long been a terror to the frontier districts of Scinde by the number 
and success of his marauding expeditions, and had recently added greatly to 
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his penown among liis^ countrymen by the repulse of un injudicious attoimpt td a.d, 1 ^ 45 . 
surprise him in his fort of Poolajee, situated near the western extremity of the^ 

Olitchee Hills. Fitzgerald of the camel corps, who had once resided at . Poolajee, 
believed that his knowledge of the place would enable him to take Beja in his 
bed. With this view a detachment, consisting of 500 horsemen under Captfiin 
Tait, and 200 of the camel corps under Lieutenant Fitzgerald, was sent to make 
a forced march across the desert. The result was that they lost their way, and 
on arriving at eight in the morning exhausted with fatigue, found Beja, who had 
been fully apprised of their design, prepared to receive them with a garrison of 
several hundred matchlock-men. The surprise proved a complete failure, and 
after some loss a retreat became necessary, which must have terminated in 
disaster had not water been found at an abandoned post which had been fortu- 
nately overlooked by the enemy when filling up the other wells. 

Shortly after this repulse the spies returned with intelligence that the tribes, ^ 

elated by Beja’s victory, were assembling in great numbers around Poolajee, and sepoys, 
were talking of bringing back Shere Mahomed into Scinde. About the same 
time the Jackranees and Doomkees made a successful incursion ; and, as if to 
complete the list of misfortunes, a mutinous spirit was manifested by the native 
troops at Shikarpoor. When ordered to proceed from the north-west provinces 
to Upper Scinde, they had insisted on higher allowances, on the ground that 
Scinde was no part of India, and that they would therefore when there be on 
foreign service. Accordingly, some time after reaching Shikarpoor, when tlie 
lower pay was ofiered, the G4th native infantry refused it, alleging, and as it 
turned out. truly, that Colonel Mosley, their commanding officer, had promised 
them the higher rate. The danger was that the other Bengal regiments at 
Shikarpoor would follow the same course, but this was happily prevented by 
the decisive measures of Brigadier Hunter, who, on finding personal remon- 
strances vain, and being even assailed by missiles, brouglit out the whole 
garrison of Sukkur, to which place the mutinous regiment had been moved by 
his orders, seized tliirty or forty of the mutineers, and having disarmed the 
rest, compelled them to cross to the left bank of the Indus. 

The alarms produced by the mutiny, and the renewed ravages of the Cutchee 
Hill tribes, made it most desirable that the campaign should no longer be camjviign. 
delayed; and accordingly, on the 13th of January, 1845, it was opened by an 
advanced guard of cavalry and guns, which marched under the general himself 
from Sukkur to Shikarpoor, and on the 15th arrived at Khangur. Jacob, who 
had started with the left wing from Larkhana, arrived on the same day at 
Rojan. The left wing and centre then proceeded northwards in parallel lines, 
at the average distance of about twenty miles from each other, the former to 
Shapoor, where Beja Khan was reported to be in force, and the latter to 
Ooch. On the 18th the general arrived in the vicinity of Ooch, and ^as 
relieved from some anxiety which he had felt on account of a detachment 
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which had preceded him, by learning that Captain Salter, who commanded it, 
had on the previous night defeated 700 hill-men, led by the Jackranee chief, 
Deyra Khan. Intelligence equally gratifying was at the same time received 
from Captain Jacob, who had surprised and totally defeated a body of hill-men 
under Khan Beja’s son. Wullee Chandia, a friendly chief, had also been suc- 
cessful at Poolajee; and thus at the very outset Beja Khan and his confederates 
had sustained a triple defeat, under the terror of which they at once abandoned 
the western and took refuge among the eastern hills. This movement neces- 
sitated a corresponding change in the plan of the campaign. Salter remained 
at Ooch ; Jacob was detached to Poolajee and Lheree, to co-operate with Wullee 
Chandia in overawing the Khelat tribes ; and the infantry, the artillery, and 
all the supplies were directed upon Shapoor, where a magazine for fourteen 
days' consumption was formed. In this position the array occupied two sides 
of a square, the one menacing the passes from the desert on the south, and 
the other commanding the western mouths of the long parallel valleys which 
run eastward toward the Indus. The real pursuit of Beja now commenced, 
and proved one of the most remarkable that was ever undertaken and success- 
fully performed by disciplined troops. It had usually been takon for granted 
that such troops would have no chance in warring with hill-men among the 
rugged precipices and narrow ravines of their native hills, but it was now 

shown that under a skilful and energetic leader their superiority there was 

■■■ 

almost as decided as in the plains. It is impossible, however, to ra&ke the 
details intelligible without occupying far more space than their relative import- 
ance would justify, and it must therefore suffice to mention that Beja and his 
confederates, hemmed in on all sides and threatened with starvation, had no 
alternative but unconditional surrender. This event, which took place on the 
9th of March, ended the war. ^ 

During the year 1847, though the intrigues of the ranee at Lahore for 
the purpose of dethroning the council of regency rendered it necessary to 
remove her to a distance from the capital, the general tranquillity of India was 
not disturbed, aiid the governor-general was permitted to give his almost un- 
divided attention to internal improvements. Among the acts of his government 
none did him higher honour, or was in its effects, direct and indirect, more 
beneficial, than that by which he prohibited the Christian part of the population 
from labouring on Sunday. Education alsa received new encouragement, and 
the natives were made to feel that nothing but the want of qualifications, which 
it would be their own fault if they did not acquire, could henceforth exclude 
them from employment in the public service. The finances, previously deranged 
by the enormous sums which had been wasted in Afghanistan, and not ini- 
pr6\ ed by the 'military tastes and expensive shows of his predecessor, were again 
brought into order ; while in the erection of public works, and particularly in 
the liberal patronage bestowed on railway companies, a solid foundation was 
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laid for general prosperity, and as its consequence a large and permanent increase a.d. mr. 
of revenue. Through undue partialities, capriciously if not tyrannically indulged, 
jealousies and heart-burnings had been introduced into every branch of the ciosoofLoni 
public service. He threw oil upon the troubled waters, and merited the hon “ adiiiiiiicttiM- 
ourable title of Peace-maker. Tlie termination of such an adminstration was 
indeed a calamity, and we cannot wonder at the general regret which was felt 
when, at the end of little more than three years from the date of his entrance 
u])on office, he announced his intention to resign. It only remains to add that . 
his services, as well as those of his gallant colleagiies in the Punjab war, were 
duly acknowledged at home. The governor-general became Viscount Hardinge, 
the cominander-in-chief Lord Gough, and the victor of Aliwal a baronet. 

These honours were doubtless well earned, but there was another whose merits 
were as great as theirs, and it would be difficult to give any satisfactory answer 
to the question, Why was not Sir Charles Napier also rewarded with a 
jieerage ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Earl of Dalliousic governor-general — Se(?ond Punjab war — Siege of Mo(»ltaii -Defection of Shere 
Sing, and consequent raising of the siege— Repidse at llamnuggur • Siege of Mof)lt.an reBurned- 
Its capture — Suliaequeiit military operations — Battle of Ohillian walla — Victory of Gujt.'rat -- 
Annexation of the Punjab — Sir Charles Najiior's return to India as e<»mmander-in-chief. 



f N the end of 184f7, when Viscount Hardinge quitted India, and the 

i^arl oi Dalhousie arrived to assume the reins of governmeiit, tlie governor 
Punjab seemed to be settling down into a state of tranquillity. It was, 
however, only the lull before the storm, which at length suddenly 
broke put in the south-west, in the ])rovince of Mooltan. Here 
Bawuii Mull, a chief of great ability, had been succeeded as dewan, in 1811, by 
his son Moolraj, who, following out the ambitious designs of his father, aspired 
almost openly at independence. His succession had been confirmed at Lahore, 
on the understanding that he would pay into the treasury a slump sum of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed, he not only 
hilled to pay this sum, but withheld the regular revenue. It was in cons(f- 
quence resolved to call him to account, and Lai Sing, the prime- minister, 
despatched a body of troops for this purpose. Moolraj resisted, and an 
encounter took place, in whicli the Lahore troops were defeated.^ Ultimately, 
through British mediation, an arrangement was made, by which Moolraj allowed 
t)ie withdrawal of a considerable tract of territory previously included in his 
government, paid a large sum in name of arrears, and became bound for an 
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A.D. 1848. amount of revenue, which though derived from a diminished territory, exceeded 
that which had been previously paid for the whole. Thii? latter obligation was 
restricted to the three years commencing with the autumn crop of 1847, and 

was in fact equivalent to an obligation on 
the part of Moolraj to farm the revenue 
for that period. Soon after undertaking 
the obligation he repented of it, and in 
November, 1847, during a visit to Laliore, 
expressed to Mr. John Lawrence, who had 
succeeded his brother Henry as resident, 
his desire to resign the charge of the MooL 
tan province. Tie was advised to recon- 
sider the matter, but took his own way, 
and sent in a formal resignation to tlie 
durbar. This the resident would not allow 
them to accept, as it was accompanied with 
conditions which were deemed inadmissi- 
Ijokd DALilouyiE. -From print after (i. Uiclauoiul. ble. A few dtxys later Moolraj again ten- 
dered his resignation to the resident, giving 
uosi-iiation as liis rcasous — 1st, That the new custom arrangements of the Punjab interfered 
uafiowain scriously witli his revenue; and 2d, That his power of coercing the jieople had 
become insufficient, inconsequence of the right of appeal to Lahore, which had 
been recently conferred upon them. The latter was the pi-incipal reason, for 
under tliis right of appeal his exactions, which had before been unlimited, wert' 
restrained ; and he even offered to withdraw his resignation, on a promise that 
in future no complaints from Mooltan would be received. This being of coui*se 
refused, he declared his determination to resign, and ask(id only two. things, the 
one a guarantee that, on his resignation, a jaghire would be given him, and the 
other that his resignation should in the meaiitime be a secret. Mr. Lawrence 
could not guarantee tlie jaghire, though he gave him to understand that it would 
be favourably considered ; the promise of secrecy he gave in a written docu- 
ment, which, however, contained the reservation that he should inform his own 
government and his political subordinates. 

On the Gth of March, 1848, Sir Frederick Currie arrived at Lahore to 
assume the office of resident. Before his arrival, Mr. Lawrence had written to 
Moolraj, telling him that if he repented his resignation he had now an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing it. His reply was that he had not changed his mind. 
The new re.sident liaving at once taken up the question of resignation, pro 2 :)osed 
to consult the durbar respecting it. Mr. Lawrence objected because of the 
prqmise of secrecy he had given, but the objection was overruled, and Sir 
Frederick, after Moolraj had repeated his wish to resign, laid the matter before 
the council of regenej". The resignation was in consequence accepted, and 
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Khan Sing, the newly appointed dewan, set out for Mooltan. He was accom- 
])anied by two British officers — Mr, P. A. Vans Agnew of the civil service, and 
Lieutenant W. A. Anderson of the 1st Bombay fusiliers. Chiefly as an escort, 
but partly also to supply the jdace of a portion of the Mooltan troops, wliich 
were to come to Lahore, Mr. Agnew had with him the Ghoorka regiment, 
above GOO strong, 500 to GOO cavalry, regular and irregular, and a troop of 
horse -artillery. These troo 2 :>s marched by land, wliile tlie Britisli officers 
proceeded by water. In this way the officers and the trooj^s met for the first 
time on the 18th of Ajnil, at the Eedgah, a s])acious Mahometan building 
Avithin cannon-shot of the north face of Mooltan fort. In the course of the 1 8tli 
Moolraj paid two visits to tlie Eedgah, and arranged that tlic fort should be 
given up to the new dewan. Accordingly on the following morning, Sirdar 
Khan Sing and the two British officers accomj)anied Moolraj into the fort, 
received the keys, put two of the Ghoorka com})anies in j^ossession, jdaced their 
own sentries, and after endeavouring to allay the manifest discontent of the 
garrison at the change by ])romises of service, ])ro 2 )ared io l eturn. They had 
j)asscd the gate and entered on the bridge ovei* the ditch, when one of two of 
Moolraj ’s soldiers, who were standing on it, rushed at Mr. Agnew, knocked him 
off his horse with his spear, and then inflicted two severe wounds with his 
sword. Before he could com^dete the murder the assassin was tumbled into 
the ditch by a troojier of the escort. Moolraj, instead of interfering, forced his 
horse through the crowd, and rode otf to his residence of Am Khus, situated 
outside the fort. Lieutenant Anderson, who had as yet escaped, was afterwards 
attacked by some of Moolraj’s personal attendants, wdio wounded him so 
severely that he was left for dead, till vsoine of the Ghoorkas found him, and 
carried him on a litter to the Eedgah. Thither, tt)o, Mr. Agnew had been 
l>rought b^^ the assistance of Khan Sing, and of Rung Ram, Moolraj’s brother- 
in-law, i)articularly the latter, wlio placed liiiii on his own elephant, and hurried 
ofl' with liim to the camp, rudely binding uj) his wounds as thej^' rode along. 
Mr. Agnew was able to rej;)ort these occurrences to the resident, and also to 
write off for immediate assistance to Lieutenant Edwardcs, wlio was employed 
with a small force in settling the country and collecting the revenue i]i the 
vicinity of Leia. He also addressed a letter to Moolraj, calling uj)on him to 
prove his own innocence, by seizing the guilty parties and coming in j^erson to 
the Eedgah. In his answer Moolraj denied his ability to do either. “All the 
garrison, Hindoo and Mahometan, Avere,” he vsaid, “in rebellif)n, and the Britisli 
officers had better see to their own safety.” At this very time ho was j^residing 
over a council of his chiefs, while the garrison, comj)osed indiscriminately of 
Afghans, Hindoos, and Sikhs, were taking the oath of allegiance to him in the 
forms prescribed by their different religions. 

Whatever may have been Moolraj’s original intentions, he was now in open 
rebellion. On the evening of the 19fch, the whole of the carriage cattle 
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belonging to the escort were carried olE Escape being thus precluded, nothing 
remained but to put the Eedgah as far as possible into a state of defence. With 
this view all the soldiers and camp followers were called within the walls, and 
six guns, which had been brought from Lahore, were placed in battery. The 
case was almost desperate, but there was still a hope that if the place could be 
maintained for three or four days succour might arrive. Unfortunately the 
worst was not yet known. When on the morning of the 20th the guns of the 
fort opened on the Eedgah, the six guns stationed there replied with only a 
single round, and then ceased. The Lahore artillerymen had refused to act, 
and the efforts to seduce the troops from their fidelity were so successful, that 
when evening arrived the whole had deserted except Khan Sing, eight or ten 
troopers, and the moonshees and domestic servants of the British officers. All 
idea of resistance was now abandoned, and a message was sent to Moolraj to 
treat for surrender. The utmost that could be obtained from him was that the 
officei*s should quit the country, and the attack upon them should cease. It 
would seem that even before these terms could be communicated to the inmates 
of the Eedgah, the soldiers and mob had taken the decision into their own 
liands, and were not to be satisfied without blood. Rushing in with horrible 
shouts, they made Khan Sing prisoner, and barbarously murdered the two 
British officers. This atrocious crime Moolraj made his own by conferring 
rewards on those who had taken the lead in perpetrating it. 

The resident at Lahore receiving intelligence of the attack on the British 
officers only two days after it occurred, and under the impression that the 
mutiny liad no ramifications, and was in all j)robability not countenanced by 
Moolraj, immediately “put in motion upon Mooltan, from different points, 
seven battalions of infantry, two of regular cavalry, three troops and batteries 
of artillery, and 1200 irregular horse.'* On the 23d, when the full extent of the 
revolt was better understood, he saw that the above Sikh force would be 
altogether inadequate, not merely from the smallness of its numbers, but a more 
alarming cause — its doubtful fidelity. 

To meet the emergency Sir Frederick Currie at first determined on moving 
the British moveable column from Lahore upon Mooltan. Immediately after- 
wards, on learning the barbarous murder of the two British officers, and the 
treachery of their native escort, he abandoned this determination, because he 
suspected that the other troops of the durbar might act a similar part, and that 
any British force sent for support and succour would find supposed friends as 
well as foes united against it. “I could not," he wrote, ‘‘consent under any 
circumstances to send a British force on such an expedition, whatever may be 
the result and consequences of the state of things which will follow to the con- 
tiniiance of the Sikh government.” Notwithstanding this decided language, a 
declaration by the Sikh rulers of their inability without British aid to coerce 
Moolraj, and bring the perpetrators of the outrage to justice, sufficed to bring 
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the resident back to his original intention, and he accordingly addressed a letter a.v. isir. 
to Lord Gough, the commander-in-chief, then at Simla, in which he said: — “In 
a political point of view, I am satisfied that it is of the utmost importance to i Gim^h 
the interests of British India that a force should move upon Mooltan, capable against 
of reducing the fort and occupying the city, irrespective of the aid of the durbar ' 

troops, and, indeed, in the face of any opposition which those in that quarter 
might present in aid of the enemy. It is for your lordsliip to determine, in a 
military point of view, the possibilit37^ of such operations at this season of the 
year.” The resident was evidently inclined to think them possible, but Lord 
Gough at once decided otherwise. ‘‘There can be no doubt that operations 
against Mooltan, at the present advanced period of the year, would be uncex’taiii 
if not altogether impracticable; while a delay in attaining the obj'oct would 
entail a fearful loss of life to the troops engaged, most injurious in its moral 
effects, and highly detrimental to those future operations which must, I appre- 
hend, be undertaken.” The governor-general in council concurred in this 
opinion, and the proposed campaign was accordingly delayed. Meanwhile, 
however, military operations were actively carried on in another (juaiter. 

Lieutenant Edwardes, who was at Dera Futteh Khan, on the left bank of Military 
the Indus, on tlie evening of the 22d April, when he received Mr. Agnew s note of ililnt! 
calling for assistance, instantly mustered his force, amounting in all to twelves 
infantry companies, and about 350 sowars, with two guns and twenty 
zumboorucks, and prepared to cross the river at the ferry of Leia, intending to 
hurry on to Mooltan, a distance of ninety miles. At the same time he wrote to 
Lieutenant Taylor, who was with General Van Cortland t, an officer in the 
Sikh service, in Buiinoo, for a regiment of infantry and four guns. Having 
crossed on the 24th, he moved on to Leia and took peaceful j)osscssion of it, 

Moolraj’s governor retiring as he advanced. He had resolved to entrench him- 
self at Leia, and await the approach of Moolraj, who was said to have crossed 
the Chenab for the purpose of opposing his further progress, when an important 
document fell into his hands. It was an address from the Sikh deserters in 
Mooltan to the Sikh regiment under his command, calling upon them to 
Imitate their example. On receiving this document and learning that before it 
reached him it liad probably been seen by every man in the legimeiit, the 
confidence of Lieutenant Edwardes in his Sikh soldiers was gone. He resolved, 
therefore, to delay advancing, and wait the arrival of General Cortlandt with 
reinforcements, while he also increased his own force by recimiting among the 
Afghans, who had no feelings in common with the Sikhs. He was thus 
employed when he received intelligence that Moolraj had actually crossed the 
Chenab with about 5000 men, and eight heavy guns, and would reach Leia by 
the 1st of May. Doubting the fidelity of two- thirds of his inen, Lieutehant 
Edwardes deemed it prudent to avoid the encounter, and recross the Indus with 
the view of halting under cover of the fort of Girang. Here he was joined on 
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A T). 1848. the 4tli of May by General Cortlandfc, with Soobdan Khan s infantry regiment 
of Mahometans, and six horse-artillery guns. 

Successes of By the 19th of May a British force assembled, mustering in all about 4000 
Edwanio^ mcu who wcrc believed to be faithful, and about 800 Sikhs who were known to 
be disaffected. The artillery consisted of ten guns and twenty-nine zumboorucks. 
This force was far outnumbered by that of the enemy, but a strong diversion 
had already been or was about to be made by the Nawab of Bhawulpoor, who 
with his usual fidelity was advancing to cross the Sutlej and threaten Mooltan. 
So stT Oiig did Lieutenant Edwardes now feel, that on the 20th of May, he wrote 
to the resident, “I am prepared to undertake the blockade of that rebel 
(Moolraj) in Mooltan for the rest of the hot season and rains, if you should 
lionour me with that commission, and order Bhawul Khan to assist me.” For 
capturont' the present, however, the main object was the capture of Dera Ghazee Khan, 
Khiin' and this was happily effected in a mode as gratifying as unexpected. The 
country around Dera Ghazee Khan had been given by Moolraj to a native oi‘ 
tlie name of Julal Khan. Khowrali Khan, a powerful chief, who was liis 
bitter enemy, immediately made his submission to the British, and sent Ins 
son Gholam Hyder Khan with a contingent. This youth, who was accompanying 
General Cortlandt, volunteered on the 20tli to go on in advance, raise his father’s 
clan, and wnthout any other assistance drive Lunga Mull across the Indus. Tlio 
general, without attaching much importance to tlie offer, accepted of it. Gholam 
Hyder Khan was as good as his word, and having with his father s constnt 
raised the clan, prepared for the encounter. Lunga Mull, Cheytun Mull, and 
Julal Khan, at the head of the Lugharee tribe, did not decline the challenge, and 
a bloody and obstinate conflict ensued. It commenced with a night attack on 
the 20th by Gholam Hyder Khan, but remained undecided till the following 
morning, when his clan attacked their enemies sword in hand apd gained a 
Gt>inj)lete victory, killing Cheytun Mull and making Lunga Mull prisoner. 
Some of the fugitives who had taken refuge in the fort capitulated, on con- 
dition of being permitted to cross the river, and the whole place was yielded 
up without farther opj)osition. 

Anxi'iiary After the defeat at Dera. Ghazee Khan, the division of Moolraj’s force Avlnch 
lOuiTi of had been higher up the Indus moved <lown towards that place, and took up a 
on the left bank opposite to it at the village of Koreyshee. Their 
object had been to seize a fleet of boats -which had been collected by Lunga 
Mull, and thus obtain means of eftecting tlie passage. In this they were 
disappointed, and the two armies remained opposite to each other with the 
broad river rolling between them. This state of inaction was interrupted by 
the movements of Bhawnl Khan, who in the beginning of .Tune crossed the Sutlej, 
with the desi^ of moving on Soojahad, which is only twenty-five miles south 
by west from Mooltan. The effect was to draw oft' the enemy from Koreyshee, 
and leave the passage of the river open to the Britisli force, which had no lack 
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of means, in consequence of having secured the fleet of boats above mentioned, a d. i 848. 
The main obstacle was a peremptory order of the resident not to quit the 
ridit bank, but this was removed at the earnest request of Bhawul Khan, who Auxiliary 

® . « rni . , force of tho 

was now anxious for support. Ihe Indus was accordingly crossed without KUauof 
delay, and the whole force proceeded south-east to Kliangur on the right bank 
of the Chenab or Jhelum, the river after their junction being designated indis- 
criminately by either name. Meanwhile the Mooltaii force had been concen- 
trated, and was advancing on Soojabad, with positive orders from Moolraj to 
fight Bhawul Khan before the British could come to his aid. 

The relative strength and position of the three armies are thus described 

IKtaitioii of 

by Lieutenant Edwardes, in his work entitled A Year in ihe Punjab (vol. ii. tiicdiiferout 
]). 370, 377): — “The rebel army, of from 8000 to 10,000 liorsc and foot, and ten 
guns, commanded by Moolraj’s brother-in-law Rung Ram, and the Daoodpotra 
(Bhawulpoor) army of about 8000 horse and foot, eleven guns and thirty 
zumboorucks, commanded by Futteh Mahomed Khan Choree, were on the left 
hank of the Chenab; and my foi’ce, consisting of two divisions (one of fiithful 
regulars, foot and artillery of the Sikh service, about 1500 men and ten guns, 
under General Cortlandt, and another of about 5000 irregulars, horse and foot, 
and thirty zumboorucks under my own personal command), was on the right 
hank. Rung Ram’s camp was pitched across the highroad to Mooltan, three 
miles south of Soojabad; Futteh Maliomed’s at Goweyn, fifteen miles farther 
soutli ; and mine at Gaggianwallali Ferry, about twelve miles south of Kliangur. 

The three formed a triangle, in which the I)aood[>otras were nearer to me than 
to the enemy, but nearer to the enemy than I was; while a riAXu* about thi*et^ 
miles wide divided the allies.” Rung Ram's plan should have been to attack 

Kiiio} itio. 

the Bhawulpoor army with the least possible delay, for though the numbers 
wei’e neaily, equal, his troojis were far better disciplined, and could hardly have 
failed to give him the victory. Instead of availing himself of this ojiportunity, 
he lost it by waiting till the evening, and then moving eight miles lower down 
the CJhcnal), to the village of Bukree, within an easy march of Kineyiee, wluue 
ho knew that the British force must cross. His object Avas to seize this feriy, 
and having thus prevented the passage, to deal with the Daoodpotras wlien left 
destitute of relief. He was fortunately anticipated by the rapid movennuits of 
the allies, the Daoodpotras having hastened down towards Kincyreo, A\dn]e a 
sti'ong British division, consisting of 3000 Patau irregulars under I’oiijdar Khan, 
had crossed the river and moved forward in the direction by which their allies 
were expected. Scarcely had the junction been eflected, on the morning of the 
18th, when Lieutenant Edwardes, Avho had left General Cortlandt to bring 
over the rest of the force, and was crossing the Chenab, Avas startled by a can- 
nonade, which announced that the conflict had commenced.* Rung Ram 
hurrying on from Bukree before dawn to seize the ferry, and finding it occupied, 
took up a strong position on the salt-hills of Noonar, and opened his fire. 
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Lieutenant Edwardes arrived in the very nick of time. The Daoodpotras had 
rushed impetuously forward without waiting for an order, and were met by a 
fire so different from that of their own border warfare, tliat they fell back in 
confusion on a village in their rear. The first salutation that met Lieutenant 
Edwardes on our arrival, was from an European, who stepped out and 
exclaimed: — ‘'Oh, sir, our army is disorganized.'^ He asked for Futteh 
Mahomed Khan Ghoree, and was pointed to a large peepul tree, round which 
a crowd was gathered. “ I galloped up," says Edwardes, " and looking over 
the shoulders of the people, saw a little old man in dirty clothes, and with 
nothing but a skull-cap on his head, sitting under the tree with a rosary in liis 
liands, the beads of which he was rapidly telling, and muttering in a jieevish, 
helpless manner, ITlhumdoolillah ! Ulhumdoolillah !” (God be praised! God 
be praised!) a}i])arently quite abstracted from the scene around him, and utterly 
unconscious that six-pounders were going through tlie branches, that officers 
were imploring him for orders, and that 8000 or 9000 rebels were waiting to 
destroy an army of which he was general. He had to be shaken by his people 
before he could comprehend that I had arrived; and as he rose and tottered 
forward, looking vacantly in my face, I saw that excitement had completed 
the imbecility of his years, and that I might as well talk to a post." It only 
remained for the British officer to take the whole arrangements on himself. 
These were somewhat difficult. The Bhawulpoor artillery was overmatched by 
that of the Mooltanccs, and it was impossible again to assume the offensive, 
until their place was supplied by British artillery, which had yet to be brought 
from the opposite bank of the river. The difficulty was to avoid defeat 
during the interval which must necessarily elapse. The plan adopted was to 
continue the ciinnonade with the Daoodpotra artillery, imperfect as it was, 
and keep their troops within the jungle, as much under cover as j)ossible. 
With this the Daoodpotras were not dissatisfied, but it was not all relished by 
the British force, composed chiefly of Patans, who, placed on the left and 
exposed to fire which they could not return, were continually starting up and 
demanding to be led against the enemy. In this unsatisfactory state six long 
hours had been sjient, when the British guns, six in number, arrived, and with 
tliem two regiments of regular infantry. When the new guns opened, the 
enemy, who supposed that they had silenced all the guns which could be 
brought against them, were taken by surprise, and made a very ineffectual 
resistance. After a successful charge by one of the new regiments which had 
arrived, tlie whole allied force began to advance over the contested ground, 
and the victory was decided. The rebel camp, all their ammunition, and eight 
out of their ten guns, were taken. The loss of men was not very serious on 
either side ; tliat of the victors, in killed and wounded, was about 300 ; that of 
the enemy in killed alone, about 500 left on the field, and many more along the 
whole line of pursuit. The fugitives never halted till they readied Mooltan. 
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In consequence of the victory of Kineyree the killedar of Soojabad sent in a.d. i848, 
his submission, others followed his example, and Lieutenant Edwardes felt so 
strong, that on the 22d of June he suggested to the resident that the siege of victory of 
Mooltan should be immediately commenced. “We ai:e enough of us in all con- 
science,’' he said, “and desire nothing better than to be honoured with the 
commission you designed for a British army. All we require are a few heavy 
guns, a mortar-battery, as many sapj:)ers and miners as you can sj:)are, and 
Major Napier to plan our operations. That brave and able ofllcer is, 1 believe, 
at Lahore ; and the guns and mortars are doubtless ere this at Ferozepoor, and 
only require to be put into boats and floated down to Bhawulpoor.” This was 
an over-sanguine estimate, for not only were ominous desertions constantly 
occurring among the Sikhs, but Moolraj was determined not to allow himself 
to be shut up in his fort without risking another general action. It was fought 
on the 1st of July near the village of Suddoosam, where Moolraj, commanding 
in person, had taken up a strong and advantageous position with his whole force, 
estimated at about 12,000 men. The allied force considerably exceeded this, 
amounting in all to about 18,000 men. Of these, however, 4000, who had 
arrived in camp only three days before, ami formed the converging column 
under Sheikh Emam-ud-Geen, could not be depended on, and in fact scarcely 
took any part in the action. On this occasion the enemy took the initiativ(\ 
and about noon advancing in line were close at hand before the allies became 
convinced thiit they had really resolved to I’isk a battle. The issue was never 
doubtful, the allies being superior not only in numbers but in artillery, theirs 
amounting to twenty- two pieces, while that of the enemy did not exceed ten. 

The conflict, however, was maintained with considerable obstinacy till Moolraj 
j)iit spurs to his horse and fled. His example was immediately followed, while 
the victors . continued the pursuit till tliey were almost under the walls of 
Mooltan. This victory, wliich obliged Moolraj to take refuge within Ins fort, I'niiarutioivi 
again raised the question as to the practicability of immediately laying siege to it. MooHuh. 
bicutenant Edwardes had, as we have seen, offered to undertake it, and suggested 
a plan wliich he thought would “obviate the necessity of a British army taking 
the field at all.” The resident “was disposed to think that the addition of a 
single British brigade with ten guns, and twenty mortars and howitzers, would 
he sufficient.” Lord Gougli adhered to his former opinion, and the governor- 
general in council entirely concurred with him. Tlie letter conveying this 
decision to the resident was despatched on the 11th of July, but on the 1 0th of 
the same month, and of course a day before it was written, he had taken the 
decision into his own hands, and directed General Whish, commanding the 
troops in the Punjab, to “take immediate measures for the despatch of a siege- 
train with its establishment, and a competent escort and force, for the reduction 
of the fort of Mooltan.” This was certainly a bold step, but as the danger of 
abandoning it after it had been publicly announced seemed to the govemor- 
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general greater than tlie danger of prosecuting it, he informed the resident that 
since he had considered it necessary, in exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him, “to assume this responsibility,’' the government being anxious to maintain 
his authority, confirmed the orders he had issued, and therefore enjoined him 
“to jiroceed with vigour to carry out at all hazards the policy which he had 
now resolved upon.” 

The die being thus cast, the necessary preparations were made with all 
possible expedition, and on the 24th of July General Whish started for Mooltan 
with a force amounting to 8089 men, with thirty two pieces of siege ordnance, 
and twelve horse-artillery guns. It moved in two columns; the right with the 
general’s liead-cpiarters marching from Lahore along the left bank of the Ravee, 



Town ani> Fort of Ferozepoor. - After a sketch by R. Pillean, E«n, 


and the left, commanded by Biigadier Salter, inarching from Fevozepoor along 
the right bank of the Sutlej. The native force previously assembled consisted 
of 8415 cavalry, and 14,827 infantry, with forty-five horse-artillery guns, four 
mortars, and 1 58 camel- swivels. Of this force, including that of General Cort- 
landt, 7718 infantry and 4088 cavalry were commanded by Lieutenant Edwardes, 
57(^0 infantry and 1900 cavalry formed the Bhawuliioor army commanded b}- 
Lieutenant Lake, and 909 infantry and 8882 cavaliy formed the Sikh arni}^ 
commanded by Rajah Shere Sing. To this besieging force of nearly 82,000 
men, Moolraj was not aide to oppose more tlian a garrison of 12,000 men, witli 
an artillery of fifty-four guns and five mortars. This great disparity of numbers 
was compensated by the strength of the works. 

Mooltan, about three miles from the left bank of the Chenab, but witliin 
reach of its iiuindations, is surrounded by gj-oves of date trees and beautiful 
gardens. These, however, fail to make it a pleasant residence, for its scorching 
climate is proverbial even in India, and with its usual accompaniments is not 
inaccurately described in the following doggerel couplet : — 
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“ Churchyards, beggars, <Uist, and heat, 

Are the four best things at Mooltan you’ll meet.” 

It was a place of great antiquity, and had undergone so many vicissitudes that 
the mound on which it stands is said to he composed of the ruins of earlier 
cities wliicli occupied the same site. Wlien the battle of Suddoosain Was fought 
in its vicinity Mooltan was only surrounded by an old brick wall; but Moolraj, 
on seeing that his whole forces were about to be shut up within this feeble 
inclosure, had by unremitted exertion lined it with an enormous rampart of 
mud, and thus converted it into a powerful means of defence. It was not 
so much to it, however, that Moolraj trusted, as to the cita<lel, which had long 
been renowned in Indian warfare, had stood many sieges, and was now stronger 
than ever, in consequence of the sums which Moolraj’s father lavished upon it, 
when, with the view of asserting his independence, he withheld the revenue due 
to Lahore, and employed it in strengthening the citadel so 4is to make it, as he 
thought, im[)regnable. It had in consequence become one of the strongest and 
most regular of the Indian fortresses constructed by native engineers. Beyoml 
its deep and wide ditch faced with masonry rose fi rampnrt, externally forty iet‘t 
in heiglit, and surmounted by thirty towers. Within, everything bad be(jn 
(lone for its S(icurity, and its magazines were stored with all the materials 
recpiisite to enable it to stand a lengthened siege. 

On the 4th of September, as soon jis the siege train arrived. General Whish 
issued a ])roclamation addressed ‘‘to the iiiliabitants and garrison'’ of Mooltan, 
inviting them “to .an unconditional surrender within twenty-four hours after 
the firing of a royal salute at sunrise to-morrow, in honour of her m<xst gracious 
inajesty the Queen of Great Britain, and her ally, his highness Maharajah Dhulee}) 
Sing.'^ In the event of non-compliance he would “ commence hostilities on a 
scale that lyust insure early destruction to the rebel traitor and bis adherents, 
wIjo having begun their resistance to lawful aatbority with a most cowardly 
act of treachery and murder, seek to uphold their unrighteous cause by an 
appeal to religion, which every one must know to be sheer hypocrisy.” The 
only notice taken of this proclamation was a shot from the citadel, which 
“ pitched into the earth just behind General Whish and his staff from a distance 
much exceeding two miles.’' Moolraj, after making proposals for surrender, had 
recently received new confidence. At the very time when he was compelled to 
.jhut himself up in his capital, the geneml disaffection of the Sikhs became more 
manifest than ever, so that the resident, who in the beginning of tluly bad been 
J^anguine enough to expect “that the rebel Moolraj will either destroy himself 
or be destroyed by his troops before the next mail goes out,” was obliged to 
tM)nfess on. the Last day of the same month, that “plans were forming, combina- 
tions were being made, and various interests were being enlisted, with a view 
to a grand struggle for our expulsion from the Punjab and all the territories 
west of Delhi.” Shere Sing, though he had been ordered to halt at Tolumba, 
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A.i) I84S. had continued to advance on Mooltan. Various suspicious movements had 
taken place in other quarters, and a formidable outbreak headed by Chuttur 
sie^eof Sing had broken out in the Hazareh country, in the north-west of the Punjab. 

This outbreak derived additional importance from the fact that Chuttur Sing 
was the fatlier of Shere Sing, who, though now encamped with his troops before 
Mooltan as part of the besieging force, must have previously been made 
acquainted with his father s designs, and in all probability given his sanction 
to them. 

The siege of Mooltan was opened at daylight of the 7th of September. 
The first parallel commenced at the unusual distance of 1600 yards, said to liave 



rendered ru^ccssary b}’ the nature of the ground. On the night of the Otb 
ail attempt to dislodge the enemy from some gardens and houses in front 
of tlie trenches failed, owing to the darkness and confusion of a hastily planned 
night attack. This reiiulse so much increased Mool raj s confidence that he began 
to strengthen the position w'hich had been attacked, and thus besiegers and 
besieged continued for two days throwing up works within a few hundred 
yards of each other. On the 12th the general, having determined to clear his 
front, caused the irregulars to create a diversion on the left, while two British 
columns advanced to do the real business of the day. A fierce conflict ensued, 
during which Moolraj s trooj^s, confident in the strength of their entrenchment, 
and elated by their success on the 9th, fought better than they had ever done 
before. British valour, however, prevailed, and the enemy, driven back from 
his position, left 500 dead upon the ground. The effect of this success was to 
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bring the besiegers about 800 yards nearer, and consequently within battering a.i> is4s. 
distance of the walls of the city. Its speedy capture was now confidently 
anticipated, but after the troops had nearly spent two days in securing the 
advance which they had gained, an event took place which disappointed all 
these expectations. 


Ever since the rebellion of his father in Hazareh, Shere Sing had been loud oefv. tioi. <,f 

. rt . ^ i* Sni;r. 

in professions of continued loyalty, and did not desist till the morning of the 

14th September, when his camp moved bodily off‘ to Mooltan, he himself 
heading the movement, and ordering the tihurum kha dosa or religious drum 
to be beaten in the name of the Khalsa. On receiving this intelligence the 
general summoned a council of senior officers, wdm were unanimously of opinion 
that the siege was no longer practicable.” The besieging troops wore in 
(consequence immediately withdrawn from their advanced position within breach- 
ing distance of the walls of the town, to a new position at Tibbee, there to 
“await the arrival of sncli reinforcements as the commander-in-ehief may think 
])roper to send.” 

When Shere Sing arrived with his tn^ops at Mooltan, Moolnij, though or 

delighted with this accession of strength, was far from feeling perfect confidence i.v Mnoh: ;. 

in his new friends, and therefore, instead of admitting tliem into the foii, 
obliged them to remain under its guns, while he took the i*ajah and all his 

officers to a temj)le outside the city, and made them swear that lliey had no 

treacherous design. Even this oath proved insufficient, and after serious mis- 
understandings, Shere Sing volunteered to join his fathci* in Hazareli if some 
pay were advanced to his soldiers. MoolrnJ grasped at the ju’oposal, and on 
the 9th of October, Shere Sing departed to become tlie leader of a new Sikh war. 

Before following him, it will be necessary to tell all that remains to be told 
concerning^ Moolraj and Mooltan. 

The siege, raised on the 14th of September, was not resumed till the 17th of Operations 
December. Ihe interval, however, was not one of entire inaction. The British in- part;.: 
troops were employed, partly in practising the erection of field-works and 
model batteries, and partly in preparing materials for siege purposes, so tliat 
when the time of action arrived, the enormoas number of 15,000 gabions 
and 12,000 fascines bad been provided. Moolraj on bis part was ecjiially active 
in strengthening the fortifications of the town and suburbs, and raising recruits 
to supply the place of those who had gone off* with Shere Sing. Not satisfied, 
however, to remain dependent on liis own resoui*ces, he looked round for allies. 

In the choice of these he displayed considerable political sagacity, making his 
first offers to Dost Mahomed of Cabool, and the chiefs of Candabar, whom he 
tempted with the offei" of making the Indus their mutual boundary after they 
should, by their united exertions, have expelled the Feringhces! 

The plan of siege now adopted was not to take the city as a preliminary, ciumgeof 
but to make a regular attack on the north-east angle of the citadel, and occiipj?^ 
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only so much of the suburbs as were required for actual operations. The 
portions of suburbs thus required were the tomb of Sawun Mull, Moolraj’s 
father, called Wuzeerabad, and Moolraj s own residence of Am Khus, and as 
they were naturally the first objects to which the attention of the besiegers 
was directed, not a day was lost in effecting the capture of them. At the same 
time an attack, which had been intended only as a feint, proved so successful that 
the besiegers were brought almost close to the city walls. On the 30th of 
December, a considerable part of the citadel was laid in ruins by the explosion of 
tlie principal magazine. It was situated beneath the dome of the grand mosque, 
which was sup])osed to be bomb-proof till it was pierced by a shell from one of 
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the British mortars The extent of the catastrophe may be inferred from the 
fact that the magazine contained about 400,000 lbs. of gunpowder, and that 
about 500 of the garrison were killed by the explosion. On the 2d of January, 
one breach in the city wall was declared practicable, and another sufficient to 
allow of its being attacked as a diversion. The latter breach })roved to be far 
more imperfect than had been imagined, for the storming party assigned to it, 
after passing under a heavy fire across a deep intervening hollow, found to 
their surj)risc tlie city wall in front about thirty feet in height, unbreached and 
totally impracticable, and were obliged to retire.” The other breach, however, 
as to which there had been no mistake, was carried, and with it the city itself. 
Still the citadel remained, and there was every reason to presume that it would 
not be yielded without a desperate struggle, for Moolraj retired into it with 3000 
picked men, as soon as he saw that the city was lost, and shutting the gates, 
left the rest of his troops to escape as they best could. On the 4th of Januarj% 
a brigade of the Bombay division encamped on the north, and communicating 
with the Bengal division on the east, and the irregulars on the west, completed 
the investment of the fort. When Moolraj saw himself thus completely 
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bemmed in, bis courage gave way, and be made an overture for surrender, by a.d.i84o. 
sending a letter to Major Edwardes in the following terms: — ‘Having sundry 
representations to make before you, I write to say that, witli your permission, Mooimj’B 
1 will send a confidential person of my o\Vn to wait on you, who will tell you 
all/' He was referred in answer to General Wbisb, who refused to receive any 
confidential person, unless be were sent simply to state, “My master wishes to 
coipe in, and will do so at such an hour, and will come out from the fort at such 
a gate, and by such a road.'’ Not yet prepared for unconditional surrender, 

Moolraj allowed some days to elapse, and then as if lie bad at last made up bis 
mind to it, intimated on the 8th of January, that be meant to avail himself of 
the general's pennission to send a messenger. He was accordingly admitted on 
the following morning, but on being asked point blank whether he had authority 
to tender his master’s submission, and replying that he had not, was at once 
dismissed. Thus repulsed in his attempts to make terms, Moolraj continued 
his defence, and even on tlie night of the 12th of January ventured to make a 
sortie on the British trenches. The end was, liowever, evidently fijiproaching. 

On the 14th the British sapjiers crowned the crest of the glacis at the rmrtli- HeRur- 
east angle of the citadel, with a cavalier only fifteen feet fi’om the edge of the 
ditch, and on the 1 9th two breaches, one on the north and the other on the south 
(ace, seemed so nearly jmictjcahle that the assault was fixed for the morning 
of the 22(1. Tlieie could have been no doubt as to its success, but this was 
not put to tlie proof, as Moolraj at the last moment of resjute allowed him 
came out and yielded himself a ])risoner. The fort was immediately taken 
possession of without o})]X)sition. During the siege, wliich had lasted twenty - 
seven days, the British loss was 210 killed and 910 wounded. Moolraj was 
afterwards tried at Lahore, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, hut as his 
judges had ^recommended him to mercy as “the victim of circumstance,” the 
sentence was commuted into banishment bejmnd seas. 

The insui-rection of Chuttur Sing in Hazareh, after a slight check, assumed novoit in 
larger dimensions, and threatened to l)econie still more formidable in conse- 
quence of the alliance wdiich he had fonned with the Afghans. On the 24th of 
October, tlie whole Sikh troops in Pesliawer revolted, and Major Georges 
Lawrence, after endeavouring in vain to recall them to duty, was obliged to 
consult his personal safety by retiring with his assistant Lieutenant Bowie to 
Kohat, situated about thirty-six miles to the south. This jJace belonged to 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, the brother of Dost Malioined of Oahool. His conduct 
during the Afghan war had proved him to be a mere compound of hcartlesSness 
and villany ; but as the circumstances left no room for choice, Major Lawrence, 
wlio had previously learned that Mrs. Lawrence, whom lie liad sent off for 
Lahore at the commencement of the outbreak, had been carried to Kohat under 
the pretext of giving her a moie secure asylum, had no alternative but to place 
himself and his assistant also in his power. The result was as miglit have been 
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anticipated : Sultan Maliomed, wlio liad promised under the most solemn oaths 
to treat them as honoured guests, sold them as prisoners to Chuttur Sing in 
part pjij^rnent of a promised grant of the city and district of Peshawer. Chuttur 
Sings insurrection and the desertion of Shore Sing having made it impossible 
to doubt tljat the Sikhs, as a nation, had resolved on another struggle, the 
governor-general set out for the north-west provinces, after instructing the 
commandcr-in-chief to assemble an army at Ferozepoor. Lord Gough accordingly 
took the field, and marched towards the Chenab. Shere Sing had taken up his 
position in the vicinity of Ramnuggur, situated about a mile and a half from 
its left bank. Here the river in making a bend has foimed an island, which 
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divides it into two channels — the one on the left bank being, except in tlie 
rainy season, little more than a dry sandbed or nullah, Avith a small fordable 
stream, while the main channel on the right bank was of considerable depth and 
Avidth. Though posted chiefly on this bank, the Sikhs also occupied the island, 
and wei'c moreover reported to have both troops and guns on the left bank. 
These Lord Gough resolved to dislodge or capture, and therefore ordered 
Brigadier Campbell (now Lord Clyde) with an infantry brigade, accompanied 
by a cavalry division and three troops of horse - artillerj’^ under Brigadier 
Cureton, to move out from tlie camp for this purpose. After reaching 
Ramnuggur, from which the enemy had retired, they continued their march 
towards the river. From oversight or the impossibility of obtaining accurate 
information, the difficulty of the ground was not at all understood, and the 
artillery consulting only theii* courage and not their prudence, rushed impetu- 
on^iy forward till they found themselves within the range of twenty-eight guns, 
which opened upon them with deadly effect. These guns were placed in threi^ 
l^atteries, two of which on the right bank crossed their fire so as completely to 
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command the nullah, while the third, on the island, fired into it point blank, a.d. i 84 D. 
The artillery thus suddenly checked in their career, were obliged to retire 
with the loss of one of their guns, which having tumbled over the high bank nepuiseat 
of the nullah along with two ammunition waggons, could not have been 
recovered without a fearful sacrifice of life. Nor was this the worst. When 
the enemy saw the confusion produced by their fire, they sent over from 3000 
to 4000 of their cavalry under the cover of their guns. Tliese, from some 
mistake, it is said, of an order given for a different purpose, were charged in the 
iriost gallant style by Colonel Havelock of the 1 4th dragoons and by the 5th 
cavalry, and on their giving way by retreating across the nullah, were followed 
down the bank till close upon the batteries. The murderous fire drove them 
back, but they re-formed a second and a third time, and were continuing the 
attack when Brigadier Cureton arrived with orders from Lord Gough to retire. 

He had scarcely uttered the word when he fell dead, struck by two matchlock- 
balls. Colonel Havelock was also killed, and Captain Fitzgerald mortally 
wounded. 

Shere Sing still maintained his position on the right bank of the Chenab, f^ticngiii of 

® ^ / thoSikJi 

with a force estimated at about 35,000 men, and as the unfortunate affair position, 
above relate^ had shown how difficult it would be to dislodge lum by an 
attack in front, it was resolved to attempt to turn his left flank. With this 
view General Sir Joseph Thackwell, who commanded the cavalry, was sent uj) 
the river with a detachment, consisting of three troops of cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and two light field batteries. He proceeded accordingly to Wuzeerabad, 
and there having succeeded, on the 2d of December, in effecting a ])assage, he 
began his downward march toward the Sikh camp. lie was not allowed to 
proceed far when he was encouiitei'cd by a large Sikh force, which Shere Sing 
had detached in the hope of overwhelming him. At first Sir Joseph was 
somewhat puzzled how to act, as his instructions were not to attack, but to 
content himself with repelling aggression, unless he found the enemy in retreat. 

He therefore ordered a lialt, which the Sikhs as usual mistook for fear. 

Under this mistake they commenced a cannonade, at the same time attempting 
to turn the British flanks by numerous bodies of cavalry. On finding that 
their cannonade was not returned their confidence increased, and they wert^ 
advancing as if to certain victory, when the British artillery opened a most 
destructive lire, which silenced their cannonade and frusti’ated all their opera- 

re]iuLsa. 

tions. Meanwhile Lord Gough, as soon as he learned that Sir Joseph had 
crossed, opened a heavy cannonade on the enemy’s encampment. Shere Sing 
thus attacked in front, and threatened not only by Sir Joseph Thackwell’s 
detachment, but by a brigade of infantry under Brigadier Godby, who had 
also crossed only six miles above Ramnuggur, saw that his* position was 
untenable, and hastened off on the night of the 3d towards the Jhelum. As 
the retreat had been made pi*ecipitately, and in the utmost disorder, it was 
VoL, TIL 262 
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confidently predicted that the whole Sikh force would immediately disperse. 
This prediction was far too sanguine. Shere Sing's strength was still unbroken, 
and by retreating to the north, where his father was still at the head of a 
formidable insurrection, he undoubtedly took the most effectual means of pre- 
paring for a more decisive struggle. His troops accordingly, so far from 
dispersing, rapidly increased in numbers, and he was ere long at the head of 
40,000 men, with sixty-two guns. 

Lord Gough having crossed with the whole of his army to the right bank 
of the Chenab, continued his march northwards in the direction which Shere 
Sing had taken, and on the 12th of January, 1849, on arriving at Din gee 
found the Sikh chief with his whole force encamped in its vicinity, with his 
right on the villages of Lukneewalla and Futteh Shakechuck, the main body at 
the village of Lollianwalla, and his left at Russool on the Jhelum. In this 
position he occupied the southern extremity of a low range of hills intersected 
by ravines, and Lord Gough believing the ground '^to be excessively difficult, 
and ill adapted to the advance of a regular army,’’ determined to move on 
Russool with a view to reconnoitre. The subsequent operations on the 13th, 
we must allow Lord Gough himself to describe. After mentioning that the 
day was far advanced, the despatch continues thus: — “The engineer depart- 
ment had been ordered to examine the country before us, and the quarter- 
master-general was in the act of taking up ground for the encampment, when 
the enemy advanced some horse-artillery, and opened a fire on the skirmishers 
in front of the village. I immediately ordered them to be silenced by a few 
rounds from our heavy guns, which advanced to an open space in front of the 
village. The fire was instantly returned by that of nearly the whole of the 
enemy’s field artillery, thus exposing the position of his guns, which the jungle 
had hitherto concealed. It was now evident that the enemy intended to fight, 
and would probably advance his guns so as to reacli tlic encampment during 
the night. I therefore drew up in order of battle; Sir Walter Gilbert’s division 
on tlio right, flanked by Brigadier Pope's brigade of cavalry, which 1 
strengthened by the 1 4th light dragoons, well aware tliat the enemy was strong 
in cavalry upon his left. To this were attached three troops of horse-artillery 
under Lieutenant-colonel Grant. The heavy guns were in the centre. Brigadier- 
general Campbells division formed the left, flanked by Brigadier White's 
brigade of cavalry, and three troops of horse-artillery under Lieutenant-colonel 
Brind. The field batteries were witli the infantry divisions." 

Before proceeding to quote further from Lord Gough's despatch, several 
reflections suggested by the portion already given will not be out of place. 
First, it is clear that his lordship, if he had any intention of fighting a battle 
on the 13th, liad abandoned it. He thought the day too far advanced, and 
had therefore ordered ground to be taken up for encampment. Secondly, it is 
equally clear that the reconnoisance which had h«en made was understood to be 
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imperfect. This appears both from the order given to the engineers to examine A.n. i 849 . 
the country/' and also from the fact that the actual position of the enemy's field 
artillery was unknown, till they themselves, at a later period of the day, loi>i 
divulged it by opening their fire. These two considerations — the advanced termination 
hour and imperfect knowledge of the ground — seem sufficient to justify the 
determination to defer the battle, and the question naturally arises. On what 
grounds were these considerations afterwards overruled? To this question the 
answer, in so far at least as Lord Gough has been pleased to give it, is neither 
explicit nor satisfactory. It was now evident,'’ he says, ‘'that the enemy 
intended to fight." Does it therefore follow that his lordship was bound to 
allow the enemy to choose his own time, and force him to fight at a disadvan- 
tage? But then it was probable that the enemy “would advance his guns so 
as to reach the encampment during the night.” This undoubtedly w'ould have 
been both annoying and insulting, but surely, assuming that there was no 
means of preventing it, the evil would have been far more than compensated 
by the advantage of allowing the troops a night's repose after the fiitiguing 
march tliey had ah*eady undergone, since this would not only have enabled 
them to commence the conflict with recruited strength, but given them a full 
day to decide it. On these and similar grounds it may be questioned whether 
liis lordship gave sufficient reason for his change of purpose, when after narrat- 
ing the enemy's movements he simply adds: — “1 tlierefore drew uji in order of 
I'attle.'' 

The ordei* of battle having been arranged as above, the trooiis were ordered 
to lie down, wliile the heavy guns opened a powerful and well-directed fir(>i on wuiia. 
the enemy's centre, and the light field batteries opened theirs on the flanks. 

After an hour of tliis cannonade seemed to have “sufficicntl3^ disabled” that of 
the enemy,, the left division, which had to move over the larger extent of 
ground, began the advance, and was shortly afterwards followed by tlie right 
division, protected on its flank by Brigadier Pope's cavalry brigade. The 
advance of both divisions was ultimately successful, though not unattended 
with a very untoward occurrence in each. The two leading officers of the right 
brigade of the left division “waved their swords over their heads as they 
cheered on their gallant comrades.’' Somehow this act was mistaken for 
“ the signal to move in double time.”. The consequence is thus described in 
the despatch : “ This unhappy mistake led to the Europeans outstripping the 
native corps, who could not keej) pace, and arriving completely blown at a bolt 
of thicker jungle, where they got into some confusion, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Brookes, leading the 24th, was killed between the enemy's guns. At this, 
moment a large body of infantry, which supported these guns, opened upon 
them so destructive a fire that the brigade was forced to retire, having Jost 
their gallant and lamented leader Brigadier Pennycuick, and the three other 
field officers of the 24th, and nearly half the regiment, before it gave way; the 
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A T). 1849. native regiment, when it came up, also suffering severely/^ At this crisis 
Brigadier Penny’s brigade, left in reserve, was ordered up, but its suppoit 
Battle proved unnecessary, for, adds Lord Gough, “Brigadier-general Campbell, with 
walla. that steady coolness and military decision for which he is so remarkable, 
having pushed on his left brigade and formed line to his right, carried every- 
thing before him, and soon overthrew that portion of the enemy which had 
obtained a temporary advantage over his right brigade/’ The untoward 
occurrence in the right division was still more serious, and must like the other 
be descriV)ed in the words of Lord Gough, who after saying that “the right 
attack of infantry was most praisewortliy and successful,” and that '’this divi- 
sion nobly maintained the character of the Indian army, taking and spiking 
the whole of the enemy’s guns in their front, and dispersing the Sikhs wherever 
they were seen,” continues thus: — “ Tlie right brigade of cavalry, under 
Brigadier Pope, was not, I regi*et to say, so successful. Eithei’ by some order, 
or inisajTprehcnsion of an order, the}" got into much confusion, hampered the 
Hue brigade of horse-artillery, which, while getting into action against a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon them, had their horses 
separated from tlicir guns by the false movements of our cavalry, and notwith- 
standing the heroic conduct of the gunners, four of their guns were disabled to 
an extent which rendered their withdrawal at tlie moment impossible. The 
moment the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re formed, a few rounds 
[)ut to night the enemy that had occasioned this confusion.” Lord Gough in 
the above extract speaks only of the impossibility of withdrawing the guns “at 
the moment,” and spared himself the mortification of confessing that the enemy 
carried them ofi* as trojdiies, and along witli them five stand of colours. It was 
not indeed a victory to be boasted of, for the Sikhs, though they acknowledged 
their defeat by retiring and allowing the British to encamp in advance of the 
battle-field, were so little broken and dispirited that they managed to return 
in the course of the night and carry off unobserved all the guns that had been 
, caj)tiired from them, except twelve whicli had been previously secured, 
indccirtivc Notliiug sliows luore clearly how indecisive the above battle of Chillianw^alla 
had been, than tlie fact that the enemy, instead of being driven across the, 
Jhelum, kept posseasion of his entrenchments, while Lord Gough considered it 
imprudent to attempt to force them. One good reason for this delay was that 
General Whish with his victorious army had started from Mooltan, and might 
soon be ex[)ected at head-quarters. His actual arrival was indeed most oppor- 
tune, The Sikhs, pressed by the want of ])rovisioiis, had quitted their entrench- 
ments, and made a retrograde movement toward the Chenab by way of 
Gujerat. Their intention is supposed to have been to cross over into the 
Reclma Doab, and after ravaging it advance upon Lahore. General Whish, 
who had now arrived at Wuzeerabad, w’^as able to defeat this intention by 
guarding the fords above and below this town, and also to effect his own 
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junction with the conimander-in-chief by means of a bridge of boats. The a.d. i84£>. 
British army now amounted to 25,000 men; that of the enemy liad also gained ^ 

a great accession of strength, and was estimated at 60,000, of whom 1500 were strojigtho] 
Afghan horse, under Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, who had obtained t/vV^rces. 
possession of Peshawer, and openly become a Sikh ally. Tlie vast inferiority 
of the British in point of numbers was compensated, botli by the superior 
excellence of the troops, and by n most powerful artillery, consisting of 100 
gnus, while the Sikhs had only 59. 

On the 21st of February the enemy’s camp nearly encircled the town of 
(lujerat, lying between it and a deep watercourse, the diy bed of the Dwarra, 
which here bending very tortuously, passed nearly round two sides of the town, 
and then diverged to a considerable distance in a southerly direction, so as to 
intersect the British camp. The enemy’s po.sitiou on the right flank and centre 
was greatly strengthened by this nullah, and he had skilfully availed himself of 
it by placing his guns immediately behind it, and his infantry in front, under 
the cover of its banks; his left was in like manner covered by a deep though 
iiari‘ow stream, which running from the east of the town, turned south and fell 
into the Chenab, in the direction of Wuzeerabad. The interval between the 

Oiijt'iiit. 

two watercourses was an open space of nearly three miles, which })resented no 
natural obstacle to military inana^uvres, and was therefore selected by Loi*d 
(lough as the direction of his principal attack. His plan, and the mode in 
which it was subsecjuently carried out, are thus detailed in his loi*dship’s 
despatch: “ On the extreme left I placed the Bombay column, commanded by 
the Honourable H. Dundas, supj)orted by Brigadier White’s brigade of cavalry, 
and the Scinde horse, under Sir Joseph Thackwell, to })rotect the left, and 
])revent large bodies of Sikh and Afghan cavalry from turning that flank ; with 
tills cavalry.! placed Captains Duncans and Hush’s troop of horse-artillery, 
wliilst the infantry was covered by the Bombay troop of horse-artilleiy, under 
Major Blood. On the right of the Bombay column, and with its right resting 
on the nullah, I placed Brigadier General Campbell’s division of infantry, 
covered by No. 5 and No. 10 light field batteries, under Major Ludlow and 
Lieutenant Robertson, having Brigadier Hoggan’s brigade of infantry in 
reserve. Upon the right of the nullah I placed the infantry division of Major- 
gcnei’al Sir W. Gilbert; tire heavy guns, eighteen in number, under Majors 
Day and Horsford, with (Captain Shakespeare and Brevet-major Sir Richmond 
Sliakespeare commanding batteries, being disposed in two divisions on the 
flanks of his left brigade. This line was prolonged by Major-general Whish’s 
division of infantry, with one brigade of infantry under Brigadier Markham, 
in support in a second line; and the whole covered by three troops of artillery 
— Major Fordyce’s, Captains Mackenzie’s and Anderson’s, and No. 17 light fifeld 
battery under Captain Dawes, with Lieutenant-colonel Lane’vS and Captain 
Kinleside’s troops of horse-artilleiy in a second line in reserve, under Lieutenant- 
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colonel Brind. My right flank was protected by Brigadiers Hearsey's and 
Lockwood’s brigades of cavalry, with Captain Warner’s troop of horse-artillery. 
The 5th and 6th light cavalry, with the Bombay light field battery, and the 
45th and 69th regiments, under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Mercer, 
most effectually protected my rear and baggage. With my right wing 1 
j>roposed penetrating the centre of the enemy’s line, so as to turn the position 
of their force in rear of the nullah, and thus enable my left wing to cross it with 
little loss, and in co-operation with the right to double upon the centre the wing 
of the enemy’s force opposed to them. At half-past seven the army advanced in 
the order described, with the precision of a parade movement. The enemy 
opened their fire at a very long distance, which exposed to my artillery both 
the position and range of their guns. I halted the infantry just out of fire, and 
advanced the whole of my artillery covered by skirmishers. The cannonade 
now opened upon the enemy was one of the most magnificent I ever witnessed, 
and as terrible in its effects. The Sikh guns were served with their accustomed 
1 ‘apidity, and the enemy well and resolutely maintained his position, but the 
terrific force of our fire obliged them, after an obstinate resistance, to fall back. 
I then deployed the infentry, and directed a general advance, covering the 
movement with my artillery as before. The village of Burra Kalra, the left 
one of those of that name in which the enemy had concealed a large body of 
infantry, and which was apparently the key of their position, lay immediately 
in the line of Major-geneiul Sir Walter Gilbert’s advance, and was carried in 
the most brilliant style by a spirited attack of the 3d brigade under Brigadier 
Penny, consisting of the 2d Europeans, and the 31st and 70th regiments of 
native infantry, which drove the enemy fi*om their cover with great slaughter. 
A very spirited and successful movement was also made about the same time, 
against a heavy body of the enemy’s troops, in and about the second or Chota 
Kalra, by part of Brigadier Hai'vcy’s brigade, most gallantly led by Lieutenant- 
colonel Franks, of her majesty’s 10th foot. The heavy artillery continued to 
advance with extraordinary celerity, taking up successive forward position's, 
driving the enemy from those they had retired to, while the rapid advance and 
beautiful fire of the horse-artillery and light field batteries, which I strengthened 
by bringing to tlie front the two reserve troops of horse- artillery under 
Lieutenant-colonel Brind (Brigadier Brooke having the general superintendence 
of the whole horse-artillery), broke the ranks of the enemy at all points. The 
whole infantry line now rapidly advanced, and drove the enemy before it; the 
nullah was cleared, several villages stormed, the guns that were in position 
carried, the camj) captured, and the enemy routed in every direction, the right 
wing and Brigadier-general Campbell’s division passing in pursuit to the east- 
ward, the Bombay column to the westward of the town. The retreat of the 
Sikh army thus hotly pressed, soon became a perfect flight, all arms dispersing 
over the country, rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance of twelve miles, 
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their track strewn with the wounded, their arms and military equipments, a d. 1849 . 
which they threw away to conceal that they were soldiers/^ 

There was no room to doubt, as at Chillianwalla, whether a victory had impoi-tant 
been gained. The enemy’s army had been annihilated, fifty-three of their guns, 
being, except six, the whole they brought into action, had been captured, and 
the Sikh war was in fact ended. What made this signal success still more 
gratifying was the comparatively small cost at which it had been purchased, 
the total British loss being only ninety-two killed and G82 wounded. Well 
might the govern or- general say in his letter to the secret committee, ‘'Under 
Divine Providence the British arms have signally triumphed. On the 21st of 
February an action was fought which must ever be regarded as one of the 
memorable in the annals of British warfare in India; memorable alike from the 
greatness of the occasion, and from the brilliant and decisive issue of the 
encounter. For the first time Sikh and Afghan were banded together against 
tlic British power. It was an occasion which demanded tlie putting forth of 
all the means at our disj)Osal, and so conspicuous a manifestation of the 
superiority of our arms as should appal each enemy, and dissolve at once their 
compact by fatal proof of its futility. The consequences of the victory which 
lias been won equals the highest hopes entertained.” 

The day after the victory Major-general Gilbert, at the head of a force of rui-Muitc.r 

the Alghjiii 

about 15,000 men, with forty guns, resumed the pursuit of the fugitives in the juixilitirici). 
direction of the Jhelum, but on reaching Noorungabad, on the left bank, found 
that Shere Sing had already crossed, and was encamped on the right bank with 
the relics of his army, estimated at about 8000 men. The Sikh leader, how- 
ever, had no idea of continuing the contest, and emjiloyed the intervention of * 

Major Lawrence, who had formerly been treacherously detained as a prisoner, 
to make his own submission together with that of the other rebel chiefs. Mean- 
time, General Gilbert having crossed the Jhelum, directed his attention chiefly 
to the Afglians, who were now in full flight toward the Indus. He so nearly 
overtook them that he reached Attock, which they had just evacuated, before 
they had time entirely to destroy the bridge of boats, with the view of preclud- 
ing further pursuit. He was therefore able to convey his troops aci‘oss, and 
enter the territory of Afghanistan, but as thei*e was now no hoj)e of reaching 
tlie flying Afghans before they entered the fatal Khyber Pass, he prudently 
desisted from following them, and retraced liis steps. 

With regard to the future government of the Punjab, the governor-general 
had already decided, and therefore no time was lost in acquaintiiig the Lahore dominion, 
council of regency that the Sikh dominion was at an end. The members, aware 
that resistance would be unavailing, contented themselves with endeavouring 
to obtain favourable terms, and on being assured that those of them who had 
not taken part in the rebellion would be liberally dealt with, gave their consent 
to a treaty, wliich, though made in the name of the maharajah, and signed by 
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him, could not be considered as his, since he was then a boy of only eleven 
years of age. By this so-called treaty, consisting of five articles, the maharajah 
for ever renounced all right of sovereignty in the Punjab, gave up all state 
property as confiscated to the British government; surrendered to the Queen of 
England ‘"the gem called the Koli-i-noor, which was taken from Shah Shujah-ul- 
Moolk by Maharajah Runjeet Sing;” and agreed to reside at such place as the 
governor-general should select, only stipulating in return that he should be 
treated with respect and honour, retain the title of “Maharajah Dhuleep Sing 

Bahadoor,'" and receive a pension of not less 
than four, and not more than five lacs of 
ru])ees. It may here be mentioned as an 
interesting fact that this youthful prince 
has since embraced Christianity. On the 
29th of March the governor-general issued 
a proclamation in which, after narrating the 
peace and friendship which prevailed in the 
time of Runjeet Sing, the subsequent gross 
violation of treaties by the Sikhs, the cle- 
mency extended to them after their dis- 
comfiture, and the most ungrateful return 
which tliey had recently made by waging 
“ a fierc,e and bloody war for the proclaimed 
purj)Ose of destroying the British and their 
[)Ower,” proceeded as follows: — “The government of India formerly declarc<4 
that it desired no further conquest, and it proved b^" its acts the sincerily 
of its professions. The government of India has no desire for conquest now; 
but it is bound in its duty to provide fully for its own security, and to 
guai\l the interests of those committed to its charge. To that end, and as the 
only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual recurrence of unpro- 
voked and wasting wars, the governor-general is compelled to resolve upon tlie 
entire subjection of a people wljom their own government has long been unable 
to control, and whom (ns events have now shown) no puriislunent can deter 
from violence, no acts of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Ooveimor-general of India has declared, and hereby proclaims, that the 
kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and that all the territories of Maharajah 
Dhuleep Sing arc now and henceforth a portion of the British empire in India.” 

The action of Chillianwalla, when the news of it reached this country, w^as 
generally regarded hy tlie British public as ecjuivalent to defeat and prognostic 
of future disaster, and all eyes were turned to Sir Charles Napier as the man best 
qualified to bring the war to a successful termination. The cry for his appoint- 
ment became in consequence so loud and determined that the directors, though 
lie was almost at open war with them, were compelled to yield, and the 
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conqueror of Scinde, who thought he liad bidden a final farewell to India, sailed a.d. i 84 i). 
for it again as commander-in-chief, on the 24th of February, 1849. During the 
vo 3 ’’age, when off Ceylon, he received intelligence of the victory of Gujerat. As siroiuiries 
the circumstances under which his aj)pointment had been made were thus 
entirely changed, and as he was himself by no means of a tractable temper, it is 
easy to understand that it was not long before he began to find himself in a false 
position. Others soon came to be of the same opinion, and not a few, who were 
smarting under his severe though probabl^^^ not undeserved censures, began to 
wait for his halting. The governor-general was far above entertaining any such 
feeling himself, or of countenancing it in others, but he was jealous of his 
authority, and is said to have hinted to the new commander-in-chief, at their 
very first interview, that ho must beware of encroaching on it. There was thus 
from the outset no great prospect of harmonious co-operation, and before a 3 ^car 
elapsed a collision took place. Believing that a mutinous spirit prevailed among 
tlie sepoy’s serving in the Punjab, and that one main cause of it was a diminu- 
tion of pay, produced by a government regulation affecting their allowance for 
purchasing food, Sir Charles Napier suspended the regulation on his own 
responsibility, without Avaiting to obtain the sanction of the governor-general, 
who was then at sea, or even consulting the su])remc council. Subsequently he 
had not only disbanded the 6Gth native infantry, on the ground of mutinj^ as 
he was entitled to do, but also by another stretch of authority had given its 
colours to a Ghoorka battalion, which was henceforth to rank as the GGth instead 
of the regiment disbanded. This latter proceeding the governor-general simply 
disapproved of by letter, but the former proceeding was deemed too serious an 
encroachment to l>e thus quietl^^ disposed of, and the decision in regard to it 
was communicated in a formal letter addressed by the government secretary to 
the adjutani-general of the arin^^ This letter was a reprimand of the harshest 
clescription, both in form and in substance. Through it tlie commandor-in-chief with the 
was told that the governor-general in council viewed the orders which he has gu,Verai.*^ 
issued to the officers in the Punjab “with regret and dissatisfaction” — and given 
to understand for his future guidance “that tlie governor-general in council will 
nr)t again permit the commander-in-chief, under any circumstances, to issue 
orders which shall change the paj’^ and allowances of thetroojis serving in India, 
and thus practically to exercise an authority Avhich has been reserved, and most 
l>roperly reserved, for the supreme government alone.” After such a reprimand 
nothing but resignation could have been anticipated, and accordingly on the 
22d May, it was transmitted through Lord Fitzroy Somerset to the Duke of 
VVellington, the commander-in-cliief. His grace, who had always been a 
stanch friend of Sir Charles Napier, and had exerted himself in procuring his 
appointment, was greatly displeased with the manner in which he had throVrn 
it up, and moreover declared his conviction that his conduct had been justly 
censured. Sir Charles Napier arrived in England in March, 1851, and it is 

VoL. III. 268 
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A.i). 1853 . pleasing to add, that by none was he welcomed more heartily than by the Duke 
of Wellington. The interview is thus graphically described by himself: “I never 
iieBiipiatiou was SO kindly, so graciously received as just now by the duke; I thought he 
Sir cimrieB would liave embraced me. Will your grace let me put your name on my card 
Napier. levcc on Wednesday? Oh yes! yes! and I will go there, and take care 

to tell the queen that you are there ; she will be glad to see you safe back, and 
so am T, so is everybody."' As an appropriate supplement to this anecdote, it 
may be mentioned that Sir Charles was one of the pall-bearers at the dukes 
funeral, and caught a cold which accelerated his death. Disease had indeed 
long been preying upon him, but he was permitted to exceed the allotted span 
of life, and was in his seventy-second year when he expired on the morning of 
the 29th of August, 1853. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A new Burmeae war - Capture of Martaban, Rangoon, and Promo— Annexation of Pegu — Peace witli 
Bunnah — Claims of the British government in India as the pai’amount power — Annexation of Oude 
- -Termination of the Marquis of Dalhousie’s government — Changes in tlio constitution of the Eas't 
1 iidia Company. 

ITE Sikli war was no sooner triumphantly terminated, than atten- 
tion was called to an opposite quarter. Under the treaty with 
Bunnah, British subjects trading to its ports were entitled to 
‘'the utmost protection and security."’ The governor of Rangoon 
; was charged with grossly violating this obligatioib and in addi- 
Nfiw Uur tion to individual complaints, a foi*mal memorial was presented to the council 
at Calcutta, by several mci'chants and commanders of trading vessels, in whicli 
they stated tliat they bad ‘'for a long time suffered from the tyranny and gross 
injustice of the Bunnese authorities” at Rangoon, and that trade was “seriously 
obstructed and almost suppressed in consequence/" Commodore Lambert, of 
her majesty’s ship Fox, was therefore ordered to proceed with his ship and a 
small squadron to Rangoon, to demand reparation. In doing so, he was directed 
to use the utmost caution. He was first to address a letter to the governor of 
Rangoon, briefly setting forth the facts of each case. If compensation was 
granted, the matter was not to be carried any further ; but as it seemed very 
])robable that this amicable settlement would not be acceded to, he was furnished 
with a letter to the King of Ava, which was to be forwarded only in the event 
of* a refusal by the governor of Rangoon, and recommended the removal of tliis 
officer as essential to a continuance of good understanding between the two 
governments. 
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Commodore Lambert arrived at Rangoon in the end of November, 1851 ,andon a.i>. jscVj. 
the 28th of this month addressed a letter to the council at Calcutta, explaining his 
T-easons for “deviating” from part of their instructions as to the mode of demanding PnMoedi«i?s 
redress. The charges made against the governor, instead of being overcharged, dore Lam- 
fell, he said, far short of the truth, and therefore, since it must be as useless as it ^ 
was unpleasant to attempt an arrangement with an officinl guilty of such gross 
misconduct, he had at once forwarded the letter to the King of Ava, and along 
with it a letter from himself to the prime-minister. In transmitting these letters 
through the governor of Rangoon, he addressed him in the following laconical 
terms ; — “ I shall 


expect that every 
despatch will be 
used for forward- 
ing the same, and 
I hold you respon- 
sible for an answer 
being delivered in 
these waters with- 
in five weeks from 
this day.’' The 
governor - general 
was of oj)iniou that 
Commodore Lam- 
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bert had “exercised 


a sound discretion” in so far deviating from his instructions by “cutting ofi' 
all discussion with the local governor," but he at the same time cautioned 
him “not to have recourse to the terrible extremity of war except in the last 
resort, and after every other method has been tried without success." On the 
supposition that the King of Ava might either decline to answer the letter, oi* 
refuse to comply with its demands, the governor-general concluded thus: “The 
only course w^e can pursue which would not on the one hand involve a dan- 
gerous submission to injury, or on the other liand precipitate us prematurely 
into a war which ‘moderate counsels may yet enable us to avert, will be to 
establish a blockade of the two rivers at Moulrnein, by which the great mass of 
the traffic of the Burmese empire is undei’stood to ])ass/’ 

On the 1st of January, 1852, the court of Ava returned an answer which uoi^ofan 

amicablo 

seemed to leave no doubt of an amicable settlement, since it announced that the Bettlement. 
obnoxious governor had been recalled, and his successor instructed to make due 
compensation. The commodore, encouraged by this friendly proceeding, immedi- 
ately endeavoured to open a communication with the new governor, and with this 
view having addressed a letter to him, sent Commander Fishbourne and two other 
officers ashore to deliver it. Their reception was the very opposite of what had 
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been anticipated. After being subjected to ignominious treatment they were 
obliged to return with the letter undelivered, and without seeing the governor, 
who, they were told, was asleep, and must not be awaked. This treatment 
was at once resented, by establishing a blockade. It would have been well if 
tlie commodore had stopped hero, instead of taking a step which made hostilities 
all but inevitable. His own explanation is as follows: — “Having failed in 
carrying out the instructions of the government of India by the conduct of the 
governor of llangoon, whom 1 considered as speaking the voice of the court of 
Ava, I could regard it as nothing but a national insult that had been offered to 
tlie British flng, and accordingly gave directions to Commander Fislibourne, of 
the Hermes to take possession of a ship belonging to the King of Ava by way 
of reprisal.’’ Shortly after this exploit he set sail for the mouth of the river. 
The Fox met with no obstruction, but when the Hermes was seen towing behind 
her the vessel familiarly known in the ])ort of Rangoon by the name of the 
Ydhno Slii]), and bidonging to the king, the Burmese opened their fire upon 
lier fi'om a stockade> She of course returned it with shot and shell, and had 
little difficulty in silencing her opponents. Actual hostilities being thus com- 
menced on the 10th ol‘ January, Commodore Lambert hastened off in the 
Hermes to Calcutta to re])()rt. Still anxious, if possible, to avert “the terrible 
extremity of war,” the governor-general in council once more addressed a. 
letter to the King of Ava., which, after a narrative of previous proceedings, made 
the following s[)eciii.c Tlemands: — “ 1. Your mnjesty, disavowing the acts of the 
[)resent governor of Rangoon, shall, by the hands of your ministers, express 
great regret that Captain Fishbourne and the British officers who accompanied 
him were exposed to insult at the hands of your servants at Rangoon on the 
Gth of January last. 2. In satisfaction of the claims of the two captains who 
suffered exactions from the late governor of Rangoon, in compensation for the 
loss of property which British merchants may have suffered in the burning of 
that city by the acts of the present governor, and in consideration of the 
ex])enses of pre])aration for war, your majesty will agree to pay, and will pay at 
once, ten lacs of rupees to the government of India. 8. Your majesty will direct 
that an accredited agent, to be appointed in conformity with the 7th article of 
the treaty of Yandaboo, and to reside at Rangoon, shall be received by your 
majesty’s servants there, and »shal] at all times be treated with the respect due 
to the representative of the British government. 4. Your majesty will direct 
the removal of the present governor of Rangoon, whose conduct I'enders it 
impossible that the government of India should consent to any official inter- 
course with him.” Immediate assent to these conditions, and their complete 
fulfilment on or before the 1st of April next, or immediate war, were the only 
alternatives tliat could now be offered. The Burmese by non-compliance with 
the former alternative virtually accepted the latter, and both governments 
prepared for war. 
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The British force consisted of two separate armaments, the one from Calcutta a.d. 18 , 52 . 
and the other from Madras. The former, under the command of General Godwin, 
who had served in the former Burmese war, and to whom the charge of the Expetiition 
whole expedition was now intrusted, sailed from the Hooghly on the 28th of nurmuh 
March, and arrived on the 2d of April off the mouth of that branch of the Irawadi 
on which Rangoon stands. Here he found Admiral Austen, the naval com- 
mander-in-chief, who had come from Penang in H.M.S. linttler. The Madras 
armament had not yet arrived, but delay being deemed inexjiedieiit, it was 
resolved forthwith to attack Martaban, situated on the c‘ast ooast near tlie moutli 
of the Salwein, op- 
])Osite to Moulniein. 

The attack was 
made at daybreak 
of the 5th of April. 

The admiral, not- 
withstanding the 
numerous slioals 
and currents whicli 
obstructed his pro- 
gress, moved up 
with fiv^e steamers, 
and placed the 
Rattler wMhiii 200 
yards of the city 
wall. Under cover 

of tlie tremendous fire which he then opened, the troops landed, and etiected 
an easy capture. 

The Madras division having arrived, the admiral again moved up the river, oporatumR 

® ® ^ , at llanRooii 

and anchored close off' Rangoon. On the 11th of April the fire which the 
enemy had opened from both banks was silenced by the steam fi igatcs, and on 
the 12th the troops, after landing, began to move forward. “They had not 
proceeded far,” says General Godwin in his despatch, “ when, on opening some 
rising ground to our right, guns opened on us, and shortly after skirmisliers 
showed themselves in the jungle. This was a new mode of fighting with the 
Burmese, no instance having occun^ed last war of their attacking our flank^, or 
leaving their stockades, that I remember ever to have taken place. 1 make 
this remark, as they are now not only good shots, but bold in their operations, 
and clever in selecting their ground and covering themselves.” ’ Their new 
tactics, however, though they increased the number of casualties, proved 
unavailing, and they were driven back to the shelter of a strong stockAde, 
from which they kept up a fire of musketry, so steady and eff'ective, that it was 
not carried without ‘"a very severe loss,” and such a ‘^complete exhaustion of 
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the stormiBg party,’' that though it was only eleven o'clock A.M., the general 
resolved to halt where he was, after concentrating the force “in as strong a 
position as the country admitted of" This halt on the 12th was followed by 
another on tlic 13th, because the heavy guas could not be forwarded “before 
the middle of that day," and the troops therefore did not move again till the 
morning of the 14th. Before proceeding to detail the subsequent operations, it 
will be proper to mention that in 1850 the old city of Rangoon was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, and that in consequence, instead of the old town 
which stood on the river bank, a new town had been formed about a mile and 
a quarter from it. “ It is," says General Godwin, “nearly a square, with a bund 
or mud wall about sixteen feet high and eight broad ; a ditch runs along each 
side of the square, and on the north side, where the pagoda stands, it has been 
very cleverly worked into the defences, to which it forms a sort of citadel. 
The distance from the ])agoda to the south entrance of the town is about three- 
(piarters of a mile, and it (the town) is something more than that breadth from 
east to west. The old road from the river to the pagoda comes up to the soutl) 
gate, running through the new town, and it was by this I'oad the Burmese had 
settled that we should attack it, and where they had made every preparation 
to receive us, having armed the defences with nearly 100 pieces of cannon and 
iiihvY missiles, and with a garrison of at least 10,000 men." 

An nssault made in the direction where the enemy ex])ected would, in 
CJeneral Godwins opinion, have cost him half his force, and his plan therefore 
was to force his way into the* pagoda, hy moving on a road which “entirely 
turned all the defences of this real strongliold." He accordingly marched to 
the north-west through thick jungle, pa.ssed the stockaded town, and got to 
the east side of the pagoda, the capture of which, as the key of the place, was 
his main object, A battery of heavy guns was forthwith erected, and opened 
with so much effect that the assault, which had been fixed for noon, took place 
an hour sooner, and was completely successful. The city and all the country 
around fell with the pagoda. The next capture was Bassein, situated about 
sixty miles above the mouth of the river of same name, forming the most 
westerly branch of the Irawadi. This place, standing in a deep re-entering 
angle of the river, was surrounded by an irregular fortification. It was 
captured on the 17th of May after a sharp contest, and the general, contenting 
himself wdth leaving a small garrison in it, returned with the remainder of his 
force to Rangoon. 

Though the Burmese had already lost three of their most important towns, 
and sustained defeat in every encounter, they were so far from showing signs 
of submission, that on the 26th of May they made a bold attempt to recover 
Martaban, by* suddenly attacking it with a force of about 1000 men. The 
small garrison, by signal gallantry, were able to maintain their ground, but so 
much confidence and daring were displayed by the enemy, as to show that 
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still more decisive measures would be necessary in order to humble them. It a d. 
was therefore resolved to threaten the Burmese capital of Ava or Umerapoora, 
by moving up the main branch of the Ira wadi, and making an attempt upon (apture<»f 
Prorne. With this view Captain Tarleton was despatclied with five steamers 
early in July, to examine its position and defences. On this occasion ho did 
much more than was expected, for he not only forced liis way uj) the river in 
the face of all the obstructions thrown in his way, but by choosing a navigable 
channel, different from that by which the Burmese, to tlie number of about 
10,000, were waiting his approach, he reached Promo on the 9th of July, and 
found it without a garrison. This was indeed a prize had lie been able to take 
advantage of it, but as he had not been furnished with the means, he could 
only carry off a few guns, spike others, destroy the stores, and return. 

The apparent determination of the Burmese not to yield, having shown the 
necessity of carrying on operations on a more extensive scale than had been 
originally contemplated, the governor-general repaired in person to Rangoon, 
where he arrived on the 27th of July. During his stay, which lasted only 
about ten days, it was arranged that extensive reinforcements should be 
forwarded, so as to raise tlie whole force, henceforth dignified with the title of 
the army of Ava, to the number of nearly 20,000 men. Much time was spent 
in preparing reinforcements, and it was the 9th of October when the British 
army again came in siglit of Prome. 

The Burmese scarcely made a show of defence. ‘^Upon our advanced oeneraj 
guard reaching the pagoda,'' says General Godwin in his despatcli, ‘'it found deHuitory 
that the enemy had abandoned that position, as well as the heights beyond it, 
leaving in our possession an entirely evacuated town, overgrown with thick 
and rank vegetation, and I regret to add abounding in swamps.” 'Phe general 
appears to ^ have been somewhat puzzled at the facility witli which a place, on 
which he had so long hesitated to advance, had been yielded, but adds, as if in 
justification of his own dilatorincss, that he had been “for a long time aware 
of the assemblage of a large force about ten miles east of Prome," and that he 
had “ascertained, from very good authority, that they have now about 18,000 
men well posted in two or more stockades.” After this statement one naturally 
expects him to add that he was just preparing to encounter this host, and thus 
(Town his hitherto comparatively tame campaign with a signal victory. 
Nothing, however, was further from his intention; and it is therefore with a 
feeling somewhat stronger than mere surprise, that we find him in the very 
next sentence of his despatch writing as follows: — “It is not my intention to 
disturb them at present in any way, as by their concentration at that place, 
the fine force now assembling here will have an opportunity of striking a blow 
which may put an end to much future opposition.” From such ’tactics notiiing 
was to be expected. 

Early in June a small force had been detached to Pegu, situated on the 
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liver of that name, about fifty miles above the junction of the Rangoon, and 
effected its capture. Unfortunately, however, in accordance with the desultory 
mode of warfare which General Godwin was too much accustomed to pursue, 
the detachment was too small to leave a garrison in it, and as a natural conse- 
quence, as soon as it departed the Burmese returned and resumed possession as 
l)efore. It thus became necessary to repeat the capture. For this purpose 
four river steamers, having on board 300 of the Bengal fusiliers, 300 of the 
Madras fusiliers, and 400 of the 5th Madras native infantry, with details of 
artillery and sappers, and two guns, sailed from Rangoon on the 19th of 
November, and having a.nchored on the evening of the 20th a little below 
Pegu, disembarked the troops on the following morning. General Godwin's 
despatch contains the following description of the locality: “The site of the 
old city, wherein the enemy was posted, is formed by a square surrounded by a 
high, bund, each side of which is presumed to be about two miles in length. 
The west side faces the river, and the square is surrounded by a wet moat, 
between seventy and eighty paces wide. From the south-west angle there is 
a causeway over the moat, close to and parallel with the river. This cause- 
way the enemy liad made exceedingly strong by traverses, and breaking it 
down at various intervals to prevent our advance. On the whole of the south 
face of the bund, fronting our position, they had bodies of troops stationed 
extending for about a mile .and a quarter. As the causeway on the right of 
their position was so narrow that only a file of men could advance along it 
against their numerous musketry and local impediments, I abandoned all idea 
of attacking them there. It w£is therefore determined to force our way .along 
the moat, and to turn the left of their position on the south face of the square.” 
In carrying out tliis plan the troops had to struggle “ through the almost 
impenetrable grass and jungle along the outer moat,” exposed to a warm fire. 
At last, however, they reached .a part of the mo.at which admitted a passage 
beyond the enemy’s left, and turned their position. Here, having gallantly 
stormed a post which was defended by two guns, they halted for some time to 
refresh themselves and collect the wounded, and then again advanced by an 
excellent path in the direction of the great pagoda, which was occupied without 
difficultj^, and completed the capture of the place. After garrisoning it with 
400 men under Major Hill, General Godwin, who had personally superintended 
the capture, returned with the remainder of the force to Rangoon. In leaving 
Pegu so feebly garrisoned, he furnished another instance of that desultory and 
inefficient mode of warfare on which wc have already animadverted. The 
consequence was that the Burmese immediately re-appeared, and having without 
opposition resumed possession of the town, made a daring attack on the pagoda, 
which they completely invested so as to shut up the garrison within its 
precincts. The first attack was vigorously repulsed, but in a few days after a 
second attack of a still more formidable character was made^ and Major Hill, 
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scarcely able to maintain liis position, was obliged to make an urgent applica- a.d. 1862. 
tion for speedy reinforcements. The general now did what he ought to have 
done at first, and set out for Pegu with a force of about 1350 men. During his snoceaiftii 
passage up the river he paid the penalty of his former negligence, by the state tiie sritiaii 
of fearful suspense in which he was kept, while scarcely venturing to hope that 
his small garrison had been able to hold out against their numerous and perse- 
vering foea His intense anxiety was not relieved till he obtained a distant 
view of the pagoda, and ascertained by his telescope that a single individual 
observed upon it was a Madras lascar. The garrison had indeed made* a most 
gallant defence, and were justly complimented in a general order expressing 
“admiration of the noble defence of the Pegu pagoda (against a host of enemies) 
made by Major Hill and the brave handful of officers and soldiers under his 
command, for so many days and anxious nights, cut off* as they were from the 
succour of their comrades by the works of the enemy in the river, as well as 
by the distant communication with the head-quarters of the army.'’ It seems 
not to have occurred to the general when penning this order, that he would be 
expected to explain why, when he had it in his power to provide an adequate 
garrison, he left only what he himself calls a “brave handful.” 

On the 20th of December, after receiving intelligence of the capture 
Pegu, the governor-general issued the following proclamation: — “The court 
of Ava having refused to make amends for the injuries and insults which 
British subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor-general 
of India in council resolved to exact reparation by force of arms. The forts 
and cities upon the coast were forthwith attacked and captured ; the Burmese 
forces have been dispersed wherever they have been met ; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. The just and moderate 
demands of the government of India have been rejected by the king; the 
ample opportunity that has been afforded him for repairing the injury that was 
done has been disregarded ; and the timely submission which alone could have 
been effectual to prevent the dismemberment of his kingdom has been with- 
held. Wherefore, in compensation for the past, and for better secui’ity in the 
future, the governor-general in council has resolved, and hereby proclaims, that 
the province of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of tlie British 
territories in the East. Such Burman troops as may yet remain within tho 
])rovince shall be driven out; civil government shall immediately be established; 
and officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of the several districts. 

The governor-general in council hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
commit themselves to tlie authority and to confide securely in the protection 
of the British government, whose power they have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. The governor-general in 
council having exacted the reparation he deems sufficient, desires no further 
conquest in Burmah, and is willing to consent that hostilities should cease. 

VoL. Ill, 264 
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But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew his former relations of friendship 
with the British government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dispute its quiet 
possession of the province it has now declared to be its own, the governor- 
general in council will again put forth the power he holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted in, must of necessity 
lead to the total subversion of the Burman state, and to the ruin and exile of 
the king and his race/' 

Owing to the strict blockade of the mouths of the Irawadi, trade with 
the interior was entirely stopped, and provisions rose to famine prices in the 
Burmese capital. The old king, to whose obstinacy the continuance of the war 
was attributable, became in consequence very unpopular, and was, after a 
struggle, ousted from the throne by his brother. Shortly afterwards overtures 
for peace were made, and on the 4th of April, 1853, British and Burmese com- 
missioners met at Prome to arrange the terms. During the conference, which 
lasted nearly two hours, the Burmese commissioners seemed anxious for peace, 
and offered to sign a treaty in accordance with the proclamation annexing 
Pegu, provided the frontier was fixed not at Meeada)’', as the British, who had 
taken possession of that place, proposed, but lower down in the vicinity of 
Prome. On application to the governor-general this point was conceded to 
them, but so far from having the desired effect, they receded from their previ- 
ous declarations, and on the 9th of May returned with an answer, to the effect 
that tlie king could not ^'assent to any treaty by which a cession of territory 
should be made, * They were of course immediately dismissed, and it seemed 
as if the war was about to rage more fiercely than ever. It happily proved 
otherwise. The objection, it afterwards appeared, was not so much to the 
cession of territory, as to the humiliation of doing it by formal treaty, and the 
king, who was aware of the ruin which awaited him should hostilities be 
recommenced, managed to avert them by addressing a letter to the governor- 
general, in which he virtually granted all that had been asked of him. The 
governor-general accepted tliis equivalent, and on the 30th of June, 1853, issued 
a notification, proclaiming the restoration of peace. Thus terminated a war 
which, though it proved comparatively barren of brilliant events, added to our 
empire in the East a Y)rovince containing 40,000 square miles, and a population 
of at least 3,000,000. 

The policy of annexation, which had long been discountenanced by the 
home authorities, on the ground that our Indian empire was already of unwieldy 
magnitude, was once more in the ascendant. It was alleged, indeed, that in 
the cases of the Punjab and Pegu, necessity overruled all (jiiestions of policy, 
and no alternative remained but to incorporate them with the British territories, 
sin<5e in no other way wa« it possible to obtain at once compensation for the 
past and security for the future. In both wars the British government, while 
anxiously desiring peace, had been forced to take up arms in order to repel 
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\mprovoked aggression, and in inflicting punishment had not exceeded the due a.d. 1852. 
measure of retribution, by the extinction of the one kingdom and the dismem- ^ 
berment of the other. But there were annexations of a diff*erent kind, in Annexation 
regard to which the above pleas of necessity and just retribution could not be 
urged — annexations made in time of peace, without provocation, and on the 
simple ground that the territories annexed had lapsed to the British govern- 
ment, as the paramount power, by the failure of other heirs. The first case of 
importance in which this principle of annexation was fully avowed and acted 
upon was that of Sattara. In a previous part of this woik it has been told how 
the Rajahs of Sattara, who were tlier original, and continued to be recognized 
as the nominal heads of the Mahratta confederacy, had been gradually deprived 
of all real power by their peishwas or prime-ministers, and at last reduced to 
the condition of state prisoners. When the rule of the peishwa was extin- 
guished in 1818, the Marquis of Hastings deemed it expedient to reinvest the 
titular rajah Pertaub Sing with a real sovereignty, and for this purpose 
entered into a treaty with him, by which he himself, his heirs and successors, 
were guaranteed in possession of a territory yielding about £200,000 of revenue. 

Pertaub Sing, for alleged violations of the treaty, was deposed by the British 

hUidcos 

government in 1839, and succeeded by his brother, who died in 1818. He left loadiiigwit. 
no issue, but a few hours before his death adopted a boy distantly related to 
him. This adoption having been made in regular form was recognized as 
binding, so far as to give the adopted son all the rights which his adoptive 
father could convey to him, but it was denied that the succession to the raj 
was one of those rights. Sattara, it was said, Avas a British dependency, and 
adoption could have no validity to carry the succession, until it was sanctioned 
by the paramount power. On this ground the adoption was so far set aside, 
and Sattar^ was incorporated with tlie British territories. The principle, to 
which effect was thus given, is laid down in the following terms in a letter of 
the home authorities, dated 21th January, 1819: — “That by the general law 
and custom of India, a dependent principality like that of Sattara cannot 
pass to an adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; that we 
are under no pledge direct or constructive to give such consent, and that the 
general interests committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it.” 

In the above case of Sattara two questions were considered. Had the British 
government a legal right to seize and appropriate Sattara as a lapsed princi- 
pality? Was it expedient, all circumstances considered, to enforce this right? 

Both these questions were answered in the affirmative, and Sattara ceased to 
exist as a separate sovereignty. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the questions of right and expediency are perfectly distinct, and that cases 
might occur when the one was answered in tlie affirmative, and the olher 
without any inconsistency in the negative. In fact, the very next case which 
occurred was of this description. On the 10th of July, 1852, the Rajah of 
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Kerowly, a minor Rajpoot state, whose capital is situated about eighty miles 
south-west of Agra, died without issue, but though he was a mere youth he 
had adopted a son, without applying for the sanction of the British govern- 
ment. The governor-general, who appears to have adopted annexation as the 
keystone of liis policy, was bent on carrying out the precedent established in the 
case of Sattara, and would have at once proceeded to extinguish ih6 raj, as a 
dependency which had lapsed to the paramount power by the failure of heirs, 
though he at the same time freely admitted ‘'that the continuance of the raj 
would be a measure calculated to reassure and conciliate the good-will of the 
states of Rajpootana.** Fortunately, in this instance the directors took a safer 
and 'we think a far more equitable course, and on the 26th of January, 1853, 
announced their decision that the succession of the adopted son should be 
sustained. They had not, they said, abandoned the principle established in the 
case of Sattara, but they saw “a marked distinction between the cases,” Sattara 
being “a creation and gift of the British government, whilst Kerowly is one of 
the oldest of the Rajpoot states, which has been under the rule of its native 
princes from a period long anterior to the British power in India. It stands 
to us only in the relation of a protected ally, and perhaps there is no part of 
India where it is less desirable, except on the strongest grounds, to substitute 
our government for that of the native rulers.” 

The next case in which the question was raised was that of Jhansi, a 
territory in the north-west of Bundelcund, with an area of about 2600 square 
miles, and a population exceeding 250,000. This small Bundela state was 
tributary to the peishwa, and of course, when all his rights were forfeited, 
became tributary to the British government. At this time it was held by 
Sheo Row Bhao, with the title of soubahdar, but as lie had claims to favour 
in return for important services which he had rendered during tlv 3 Mahratta 
war, the inferior right implied by his title was overlooked, and a treaty was 
entered into, by which at his .special request the right of succession was “con- 
firmed in perpetuity” to Row Ram Chund his grandson. Accordingly, by the 
second article, the British government, with a view to confirm the fidelity and 
attachment of the government of Jhansi, “consents to acknowledge, and hereby 
constitutes Row Ram Chund, his heirs and successors, hereditary rulers of 
the territory,” fee. Row Ram Chund, who succeeded under this treaty, was 
permitted in 1832 to exchange the title of soubahdar for that of rajah, and 
held the government till 1 835, when he died without issue. A competition for 
the succession then arose, and was decided by the British government in favour 
of Row Rugonath, a son of Sheo Row Bhao, and consequently uncle of the late 
rajah. Row Rugonath, who was a leper, and so incompetent to rule that the 
British agent in Bundelcund was obliged to assume the administration, died in 
1838. Like his predecessor he left no issue, and after another competition his 
brother, Baba Gunghadar Row, now the only remaining male descendant of 
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Sheo Row Bhao, was preferred. For a time after liis succession the British a d. 1854 
agent continued to administer the government, and the revenue, which previous 
misrule had greatly diminished, began to flourish. At last, in 1 843, an arrange- Annexation 
inent was made which restored the native administration, and Baba Gunghadar 
Row continued to rule till his death, on the 21st of November, 1853. As he 
too left no issue, the question of succession was once more raised, thougli under 
a new form. The whole male line of Sheo Row Bhao was extinct, but 
Gunghadar Row had endeavoured to secure a nominal succession to his family, 
by adopting a distant relation the very day before he died. The ' principle 
adopted in the Sattara case was obviously applicable here, and the governor- 
general lodged a minute, in which he declared his opinion tliat the territory of 
Jhansi had lapsed to the Britisli government, and “should be retained by it 
equally in accordance with right and with sound polic 3 ^'’ His council having 
concurred in this opinion, he proceeded to act upon it, and on the 4th of March, 

1854, announced the decision to the home authorities in the following terms: — 

“ The cliief of the state of Jhansi, which was created by the British govern- 
ment a tributary and dependent principality, adopted a son the day before liis 
death. We have decided in accordance with a precedent in the case of this 
same state, that this adoption should not be recognized as conferring any right 
to succeed to the rule of the principality, and that as the chief has left no 
descendants, and no descendants of any preceding chief of this state are in 
existence, the state has lapsed to the British government.” These views were 
not allowed to pass without contradiction, for tlie widow of the late chief, who 
would have been entitled to tlie regency during the adopted son’s minority, 
presented a Jehureeta or petition, in which she argued with some plausibility 
that the original Persian terms interpreted “heirs and successors,” meant not 
merely “hei|*s of the body or collateral heirs,” but “successors in general,” and 
properly implied that “ any' party whom he (the chief) adopted as his son, to 
perform the funcrabrites over his body, necessary to insure beatitude in a future 
world, would be acknowledged by the British government as his successor, 
and one through whom the name and interests of the family might be 
preserved.'* This reasoning proved unavailing, and as soon as the sanction of 
the home authorities was obtained, Jhansi shared the fate of Sattara, and was 
erased from the list of native states. 

The principle of annexation through failure of heirs, tlius sanctioned and Nugiicor. 
practically acted upon for the second time, was now destined to be exemplified 
on a much more extensive scale, and to extinguish the largest of the then 
existing Mahratta states. Ragojee Bhonsla, the Rajah of Berar, or as he was 
frequently designated from his capital. Rajah of Nagpoor, died on the 11th of 
December, 1853. He left neither issue nor collateral heirs, and had not eVen 
attempted to supply their place by adoption, so that the question of lapsing 
vs^as for the first time raised in its simplest and purest form. The succession 
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was regulated by a '"treaty of perpetual friendship and alliance/' entered into in 
1826, by which the Britisli government, after stipulating for various advan- 
tages, including a large tract of territory, guaranteed "the rest of the dominions 
of the Nagpoor state to Ragojee Bhonsla, his heirs and successors." At the 
date of this treaty Ragojee Bhonsla, who had just attained majority, assumed 
the actual administration, but lie had been the recognized ruler since 1817, 
wlien, though only maternally descended from the Ragojee who originally 
founded the state, the British government conferred the sovereignty upon him 
instead of Appa Sahib, who had forfeited it by treachery and rebellion. In 
this case, therefore, the claim of the Britisli government to the "paramount 
power” could not be questioned, and accordingly the governor-general, true to 
his annexation policy, recorded his opinion "that by the death of the Rajah of 
Nagpoor, without any heir whatever, the possession of his territories has reverted 
to tlie British government which gave them; and further, that the possessions 
thus regained should not again be given away, since their alienation a second 
time is called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and is forbidden by 
every consideration of sound policy.” His lordsliqi's language, though open to 
criticism, is moderate compared with that of a member of council, who, in his 
minute on the subject, is extra vagiint enough to defend the annexation policy, 
on the ground of its being divinely decreed. " So far as we can foresee the 
ultimate destiny of this great empire,” says Mr. Dorrin, "its entire possession 
must infallibly be consolidated in the hands of Great Britain. Thoroughly 
believing in this dispensation of Providence, 1 cannot coincide in any view 
whicli shall have for its object the maintenance of native rule against the 
progi'ess of events which throws undisputed power into our possession.” 

The last and crowning act of annexation was that of the kingdom of Oude. 
As it proceeded on grounds entirely different from those which have been 
already mentioned, and divided the opinions of the highest authorities, some 
applauding it as a master-stroke of policy, while others condemned it as a gross 
breach of public faith, it will be proper to consider it with some care. About 1760, 
when the Mogul empire was falling to ruins, Shujah-u-Dowlah, who was its heredi- 
tary vizier, and also held the soubah of Oude, seized upon the latter, and became, 
though still professing a nominal allegiance to the emperor, an independent sove- 
reign. He shortly afterwards made common cause with Meer Cossim, the 
deposed Nabob of Bengal, but being signally defeated by the forces of the Com- 
pany, was glad to submit to a treaty which only deprived him of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah, and left him undisputed master of all his other teiritories. 
In 1768, the Company having reason to believe that he was meditating the 
recovery of what he had lost, bound him by another treaty not to maintain a 
larger numbed of troops than 35,000. In 1773 he entered into the arrange^ 
ments which have left a stain on the memory of Warren Hastings, and succeeded 
by means of British troops, shamefully hired for the iniquitous purpose, in crush- 
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ing the Rohillas. On his death in 1775, Shujah-n-Dowlah was succeeded by A.n leip, 
A.8off u-Dowlah, and the Company, taking advantage of his position, obtained 
' the cession of several districts, and in return for these and the payment of a Early roia 
subsidiary force engaged '‘to defend the soubah of Oude at all times.’' By 
subsequent arrangements the sum payable as subsidy was fixed successively at 
£500,000, £555,000, and £700,000, and at last in 1801, Sadat Ali, then nabob, 
was induced or rather compelled to enter into a treaty by which he ceded one 
half of his whole territory in perpetuity as a substitute for the pecuniary 
subsidy, and the Company, in return for the ten’itoriCs thus ceded, yielding a 
revenue of more than £1,500,000, became bound to defend him from all foreign 
and domestic enemies. The ceded territories were declared to be in lieu of all 
former subsidies, and demands of every kind for the maintenance of troops in 
(Jude, whether to repel foreign foes or to suppress occasional internal disturb- 
ances or rebellions ; but in order somewhat to modify the extent of this obliga- 
tion, the nabob, while guaranteed in the possession and sole administration of 
liLS dominions, engaged to limit his own troops to a fixed number, to administer 
fche government in such a manner as would be conducive to the prosperity and 
calculated to secure the lives and property of his subjects, and moreover to 
consult and act in conformity with the advice of the British government. 

Sadat Ali availed himself to the full extent of the obligations undertaken by 
the Company, and so carefully husbanded his reveiTue, though now reduced to 
one half of its former amount, that at his death in 1814 the treasury, which was 
empty on his accession, contained tlie large sum of £14,000,000. 

Though the government of Oude under Sadat Ali wtis ably administerecJ, it»nai>o>> 
repeated instances occurred in which the obligation to employ British troops title of king, 
in the suppression of rebellion and disorder could not be performed without 
countenancing oppression and injustice, and tlie resident had therefore been 
instructed not to afford military aid until he was satisfied that tlie occasion 
justified ic. The task thus thrown upon him was, however, of too vague and 
extensive a nature to be adequately performed, and mutual complaints disturbing 
the harmonious co-operation of the two governments ensued. These necessarily 
increased under Sadat Ali s son and successor, Ghazee-u-din, a mere imbecile 
and debauchee, wjjo left the government to an unscnipulous minister, and 
squandered its revenues among worthless favourites. For a time indeed the 
British government was scarcely in a position to remonstrate with much effect. 

Its financial difficulties had made it draw largely on the accumulations of the 
late nabob, and becoming debtor to Ghazee-u-din by three successive loans of 
£1,000,000 each, of which only one had been repaid, not in money, but 
by the cession of a tract of countiy conquered from Nepaul, it could not well 
take high ground with its creditor. On the contrary, a new honour was con- 
feiTed upon him in 1819, when at the siiggestion of the governor-general, and 
with the sanction of the Company, he threw aside his nominal allegiance to 
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the title of king. But while instructing the resident that the British troops 
lieiatiuns vTere to be actively and energetically employed in the Oude territory in cases 

betweou , , 

Oude and of real internal commotion and disorder, the governor-general in council did 
g!weriLieut.not lose sight of the reciprocal obligation on the part of the king not to 
require their interference without a just cause, and therefore, on the 22d of 
July, 1825, wrote as follows: — “This principle which has often been declared 
and acted upon during successive governments, must still be firmly asserted, and 
resolutely adhered to ; and the resident must consider it to be a positive and 
indispensable obligation of his public duty to refuse the aid of British troops until 
he shall have satisfied himself on good and sufficient grounds (to be reported in 
each case as soon as practicable, and when the exigency of the case may admit 
of it, before the troops are actually employed), that they are not to be employed 
but in support of just and legitimate demands/’ Ghazee-u-din and his minister, 
when thus precluded from employing British troops in the perpetration of 
injustice, took the matter into their own hands, and disregarding the obligations 
of the treaty added so largely to the native armj^ that it amounted to GO, 000 
men of all aims. 

Succession of Ghazec-u-din was succeeded in 1827 by liis son Nuseer-u-din, who imitated 
iirinoos. Ids reckless course, and kept up his large army, of which nearly two-thirdvS 
were entirely without discipline, and the remaining third, though accounted 
regulars, were so only in name, being badly trained, paid, clothed, armed, and 
accoutred, and placed for the most part under idle, incompetent, and corrupt 
commanders. Abuses thus rose to such a height that in January, 1831, Lord 
William Bentinck, in a conference with the king, distinctly warned him of liis 
determination to make a strong representation to the authorities in England, 
on the subject of the misrule prevailing in Oude, and solicit their sanction to 
the adoption of specific measures, even to the length of assuming the direct 
administration of the country, if the evils were not corrected in the ^ interim. 
The personal warning having jmssed unheeded, the governor-general renewed 
it in the following year by a letter, in which he says: — “I do not use this 
language of strong remonstrance without manifest necessity. On former occa- 
sions the language of expostulation has been frequently used towards you with 
reference to the abuses of your government, and as yet nothing serious has 
befallen you. I beseech you however not to suffer yourself to be deceived into 
a fiilse security. I iniglit adducci sufficient proof that such security would bo 
falliicious, but I am unwilling to wound your majesty’s feelings.” These warn- 
ings passed unheeded, but in 1837, when Nuseer-u-din died without issue, and 
was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed Ali, advantage was taken of a new reign 
to place the ridations between the two governments on a more definit%footing. 
With this view, a treaty was concluded, by which provision was made for an 
increased force to be placed more immediately under British control, and it was 
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expressly stipulated, not only that the king should exert himself in concert 
with the resident to remedy the existing defects of his government, but that in 
tlie event of his neglect to do so, and a consequent continuance of misrule, the 
British government would have right to appoint its own ofBcers to the inanage- 
raent of all portions of the Oude territory in which such misrule might Jiave 
occurred, and to continue such management for so long a peiiod as it might 
deem necessary. In this case a true and faithful account of the receipts and 
(ixpenditure of the assumed ten’itories was to be rendered to his majesty, any 
surplus remaining after defraying all charges was to be paid into his treasurj^ 
and native institutions and forms of administration were to be maintained so 
far as possible, so as to facilitate the restoration of the assumed territories to 
his majesty when the proper period for such restoration shoidd arrive. 

Owing to the Afghan war and the military operations subsequently under- 
taken or contemplated by Lord Kllenborough, the increase of troops, wdiicli tlie 
Hritish government had undertaken by the above treaty to maintain in Oude 
at its own expense, to the estimated amount of sixteen lacs a year, did not take 
jJace. To this failure on our part, the misrule which continued to prevail 
in Oude was probably in some degree attributable; but the whole blame was 
thrown on the profligate court and equally profligate ministers, who certainly 
seemed determined by their gross misconduct to justify the harshest measui es 
that could be adopted against them. Still no decisive steps were taken, and 
though the abuses became every day more clamant, the British government 
was so much occupied otherwise, or so reluctant to act, that the throne of Oude 
was twice vacated by death and reoccupied before the final crisis came. In 
1842 Mahomed Ali was succeeded by his son Soorya Jah, and he again, in 
February, 1847, by his son Wajid Ali Shah. The latter wjis by no means 
deficient in natural talents, but his indolence and low tastes rendered them of 
no avail, and the government fell entirely into the hands of worthless favourites. 
In the very first year of his reign, before its iniquities were fully developed, the 
govfVjior-general, Lord TTardinge, visited Lucknow, and in a conference with the 
king caused a memorandum, prepared for the occasion, to be read and carefully 
explained to him. This document, after recapitulating the treaties which had 
been made with his predecessors, and showing how the Biitish government, 
being both entitled and bound by them "‘to interfere if necessary for the purjiose 
of securing good government in Oude,’' could not permit “the continuation of 
any flagrant system of mismanagement” without becoming a participator in it, 
concluded as follows : — '‘If his majesty cordially enters into the plan suggested 
by the governor-general for the improvement of his administration, he may have 
the satisfaction within the period specified of two yeara of checking and eradi- 
cating the worst abuses, and at the same time of maintaihing his o-wn 
sovereignty and the native institutions of his kingdom unimpaired; but if*he 
does not, if he takes a vacillating course, and fail by refusing to act on the 
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governor-generars advice, he is aware of the other alternative and the conse- 
quences. It must then be manifest to the whole world that, whatever may 
happen, the king has received a friendly and timely warning.” 

In the above memorandum a respite of two years was allowed, and when 
these elapsed, though no symptom of improvement appeared, the governor- 
general (Lord Dalhousie) deemed it necessary, before taking the final and 
irrevocable step, that General Sir W. H. Sleeman, the resident, should make 
a tour tliroughout tlic country and ascertain its actual state by personal inspec- 
tion. This tour, made in 1849 50, and since published, completely established 
the worst that had been alleged against the King of Oude and his creatures, 
and made it clear that the British government could not, without loss of character, 
refrain from interference. The substance of the resident’s report is thus given 
in a letter which he addressed to the governor-general in 1852: — “No part of 
tlie people of Oude are more anxious for the interposition of our government 
than the members of the royal family; for there is really no portion more 
heljdess and oppressed ; none of them can ever approach the king, who is 
surrounded exclusively by eunuchs, fiddlers, and poetasters, worse than either, 
and tlie minister and his creatures, who arc woivse than all. They appropriate 
at least one half of tlie revenues of the country to themselves, and employ 
nothing but knaves of the very worst kind in the administration. The king is 
a crazy imbecile, who is led about by these people like a child, and made to do 
wliatever they wish him to do, and to give whatever orders may best suit their 
private interCvSts. At present the most powerful of the favourites are Decanut- 
od-Doula and Hussein-od-Doula, two eunuchs ; Anees-od-Doula, and Mbsahib- 
od-Doula, two fiddlers; two poetasters, and the minister and his creatures. The 
ministei* could not stand a moment without the eunuchs, fiddlers, and poets, 
and lie is obliged to acquiesce in all the orders given by the k^ng for their 
benefit. The fiddlers have control over the administration of civil justice ; the 
eunuchs over that of criminal justice, public buildings, &c. The minister has 
the land revenue ; and all are making enormous fortunes.” After adverting to 
what he conceived to be the proper remedy. Sir W. Sleeman continued thus: — 
“ What the people want, and most earnestly pray for, is that our government 
should take upon itself the responsibility of* governing them well and perman- 
ently. All classes, save the knaves who now surround and govern the king, 
earnestly pray for this — the educated classes, because they would then have a 
chance of respectable employment, which none of them now have ; the middle 
classes, because they find no protection or encouragement, and no hope that 
their children will be permitted to inherit the property they may leave, not 
invested in our government securities; and the humbler classes, because they 
are* now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of the starving troops and other 
public establishments, and of the landholders driven or invited into rebellion 
by the present state of misrule- There is not, I believe, another government 
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in India so entirely opposed to the best interests and most earnest wishes of 
the people as that of Oude now is ; at least I have never seen or read of one. 
People of all classes have become utterly weary of it.'^ 

Though the necessity of interference was allowed on all hands to be urgent, 
the attention of the government was so much engrossed by the protracted 
hostilities in Burmah, and preparations for a new war, in which an open 
rupture with Persia, originating in a diplomatic squabble, had involved us, 
that two years more were allowed to pass away before the final step was 
taken. The governor-general, whose term of office was about to expire, was 
well aware of the difficulties with which the question was beset, and might 
have evaded responsibility by leaving it as a legacy to his successor. He was 
far too manly to adopt such a course, and therefore intimated to the directors 
that though the state of his health made an early departure from India 
absolutely necessary, he would remain if they desired it, and give practical 
effect to their decision in regard to Oude. This offer was gladly accepted by 
the home authorities, who having decided on assuming the government of the 
country, left him a large discretionary power as to the mode of procedure. In 
this, we cannot help thinking, he was more than unfortunate. Annexation 
involving the absolute extinction of Oude as a native government, and the 
nullification of all subsisting treaties with it, was decreed by a simple fiat, and 
then announced to the world by a public proclamation. Neither in this docu- 
ment nor in the instructions given to Colonel Outram, the resident, can we 
discover anything but a series of laboured attempts to disguise a gross breach 
ol national faith. According to the account given, all the relations and mutual 
obligations of the two governments were regulated by the treaties of 1801 and 
1837. By the former treaty the British government obtained the perpetual 
cession of one half of the Oude territory, for undertaking to defend the other 
half from all foreign and domestic enemies, and the Oude government was 
taken bound to establish a reformed system of administration, and act in con- 
formity to the counsel of the Company's officers ; by the latter ti*eaty it was 
stipulated that in the event of a reformed administration not being established, 
the Biitish government might enter into possession of disturbed districts, and 
continue to administer them till they could be satisfactorily restored, anj^ 
surplus revenue arising being, in the meantime, paid into the Oude treasury 
It is impossible to see how anything contained in either of these treaties could 
countenance annexation. The one bound the government of Oude to reform its 
administration, and the other defined and fixed the penalty to be inflicted in 
the event of its failing to do so. When the treaty of 1837 was framed, there 
was no idea of annexation, and an important point was understood to be gained 
when, by the insertion of a penalty, means were provided for giving gradual 
effect to the vague pi-omise of the treaty of 1801. Now, however, when 
annexation was to be resorted to, the treaty of 1 837 was found to present a 
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serious obstacle. Its very definiteness would not allow any other penalty than 
that which it prescribed to be exacted, and therefore if annexation was to be 
persisted in, it became absolutely necessary to hold that the treaty of 1837 was 
not binding. The means employed for this purpose were certainly very Jesuitical. 
The King of Oude, on whom the treaty was in a manner forced, had subscribed 
it with great reluctance, the governor-general had ratified it, and nothing 
occurred to throw the least suspicion on its validity. On the contrary, Lord 
Auckland, under whose government it was concluded, referred to it in 1839, in 
a friendly letter addressed to the King of Oude, as '"the recent treaty of 11th 
September, 1837/’ and after complimenting him on having, ‘"in comparison with 
times past, greatly improved the kingdom,'" conveyed to him the gratifying 
intelligence that he had in consequence been authorized by the court of 
directors, if he thought it "advisable for the present," to relieve his majesty 
"‘from part of the clause of the treaty alluded to, by which clause expense is 
laid upon your majesty." This clause exacted from the king an annual 
payment of £160,000 for an additional subsidiary force, but the directors consi- 
dering that one half of tlie territory of Oude had been ceded to them under 
the express condition that such force was to be maintained at their own sole 
expense, were ashamed to enforce the payment, and therefore remitted it. In 
all other respects, however, the treaty remained in full force, and even the 
extortionate clause demanding double payment leaving been remitted only 
for the present," might at any future period be revived. Such was evidently 
the understanding of Lord Auckland. It was also that of his two immediat(i 
successors. Lord Ellenborough, when tlie question was put to liim, declared 
that the liome authorities did "not disallow the whole of the treaty of 1837, 
but only that portion of it whicli related to the payment, hy the King of Oude 
of £160,000 for a military establishment of British officers." Lord Hardinge, 
when in 1847 lie threatened the King of Oude with the penalty to which he 
should subject himvSolf by failing to reform his administration, at once referred 
to and recognized the validity of the treaty of 1837, since in no other treaty is 
there any mention of the kind of penalty obviously intended. Tlic thing is so 
clear that it is scarcely necessary to add the testimony of Lord Broughton, who 
as president of the Board of Control at the time must have known the fact. 
" My impression,” he says, "certainly is that the treaty of 1837 was ratified by 
government at Iiome, after the disallowance referred to ; the whole treaty was 
not disallowed, but only one portion of it.” 

After reading the above cumulative evidence as to the validity of the treaty 
of 1837, one is startled on turning to the governor-generafs instructions to 
Colonel Outram, and finding such passages as the following: — "It is very 
probable that 'the king in the course of the discussions which will take place 
with the resident may refer to’ the treaty negotiated with his predecessor in the 
year 1 837. The resident is aware that the treaty was not continued in force, 
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liaving been annulled by the court of directors as soon as it was received in a d. m2 , 
England. The resident is further aware, that, although the King of Oude was 
informed at that time that certain provisions of the treaty of 1837 respecting curiouK 
an increased military force would not be canied into effect, the entire abroga- 
tion of tlie treaty by the court of directors was never communicated to his 
majesty. The effect of this reserve and want of full communication is felt to 
be embarrassing to-day. It is the more embarrassing that the cancelled instru- 
ment was still included in a volume of treaties which was published in 1845 
by the authority of government. There is no better way of encountering the 
difficulty than by meeting it full in the face.*' And how was this to be done ^ 

Simply, we would sa}^ by admitting that the government stood committed to 
the treaty, and could not recede from it without a breach of faith. Unfortu- 
nately the governor-general took a very different view, and wrote as follows : 

‘‘If the king should allude to the treaty of 1837, and should ask why, if 
further measures are necessary in relation to the administration of Oude, the 
large powers which are given to the British government by the said treaty 
should not be put in force, his majesty must be informed that the treaty has 
liad no existence since it was communicated to the court of directors, by whom 
it was wholly annulled. His majesty will be reminded that the court of 
Lucknow was informed at the time that ceHain articles of the treaty of 1837. 
by which the j)aymeiit of an additional military force was imposed upon the 
king, were to be set aside,'’ “It .must be presumed that it was not thought 
necessary at that time to make any communication to his majesty regarding 
those articles of the treaty which were not of immediate operation, and that a 
subsequent communication was inadve^rtently neglected. The resident will be 
at liberty to state that the governor-general in council regrets that any such 
neglect should have taken place even inadvertently.” Such was the mode in* 
which it was proposed to “meet the difficulty full in the face,” and we can now 
only wonder how it could have been supposed possible to do so by a method so 
unworthy. 

Having managed more dexterously tlnan lionourably to escape from the 

® ® ^ ^ * ropivliatkm 

obligations of the treaty of 1837, it only remained to deal with that of 1801 . u fonutil 
But here new difficulties arose. By that treaty the government of Oude, in 
return for the cession of half its territories, obtained a guarantee free of ex])ense 
against all foreign and domestic enemies, and engaged to reform its adminis- 
tration in accordance with the advice of the Company’s officers. This engage- 
ment it certainly did not fulfil. It did not reform its administration, and so 
far from listening to the advice of the Company’s officers, turned a deaf ear to 
repeated and earnest remonstrances. This, as a palpable violation of the ti eaty, 
gave the British government the option of either declaring the treaty itself at 
an end, or of insisting on the faithful performance of its obligations. If the 
former alternative were adopted, matters would return to tlieir original footing, 
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the British government simply withdrawing its guarantee and giving baok the 
territories obtained in return for it ; if the latter alternative were adopted, the 
King of Oude might have been compelled by force of arms, if more peaceful 
means proved unavailing, to perform to the very letter everything to which 
the treaty bound him. This, however, was the utmost extent to which British 
interference could be legitimately carried, and gives no countenance at all 
to the extreme measure of annexation. After declaring the treaty of 1801 to 
be at an end, the British government had no right whatever to interfere with 
Oude any further than might be necessary in order to preserve tranquillity 
beyond its own frontier, and therefore, when instead of contenting itself with 
such precautions, it proceeded by a kind of coup de main to seize the kingdom 
of Oude and incorporate it with its own territories, it pursued a policy which 
wherever exemplified, whether in Europe or in Asia, cannot be too severely 
reprobated. It deserved not to prosper, and in this particular case, so far as 
subsequent events yet to be detailed entitle us to judge, it did not prosper. 
After annexation had been finally resolved, and all attempts to obtain the 
king s consent to it had, as must have been foreseen, proved unavailing, the 
deed was executed in defiance of him, and published to the world by a procla- 
clamation which, like the deed itself, will not bear criticism. 

The remarks already made render it unnecessary to dissect this proclamation, 
and show how, witli all its boldness of assertion and special pleading, it com- 
pletely failed to justify the extirpation of the kingdom of Oude. During fifty 
years its sovereigns had not only remained faithful to the British alliance, but 
had again and again come forward in periods of the greatest emergency, and 
by liberal loans replenished the exhausted treasury of the Company. To 
abandon such an ally might have been taxed fis ingratitude, but to take advan- 
tage of his weakness to strip him of his territories was an act for wjiich, unless 
it was dictated by stern necessity, there is no excuse. Despicable as the 
government of Oude \mdoubtcdly was, its inhabitants, for whose behoof alone 
we professed to interfere, mjide no application to us for that j)urpose, and so 
far from welcoming us as deliverers, united almost as one man in regarding us 
as invadci*s and un|)rincipled spoliators. All our professed anxiety for their 
prosperity and happiness they scouted as mere pretence, and ascribed the loss 
of their native inde})endence to an unbounded ambition to extend our already 
overgrown empire by any means, however unscrupulous. In course of time, 
when the full benefits of our rule shall have been experienced, they may arrive 
at a different conclusion, but certainly the first effects of the annexation of 
Oude was to gain us a province at a serious loss of national character. Were it 
necessary, therefore, to test the merits of Lord Dalhousie's administration by his 
annexation policy, particularly as exemplified in its last and crowning act, it 
would be impossible to refrain from using strong terms of censure. Fortu- 
nately, he had merits of another kind which gave him a foremost place among 
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Indian administrators, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Even a.d. isss. 
in regard to his annexations, it must be remembered that they were not all 
effected by questionable means. At least two of them — the Punjab and Pegu — Merits of 
were legitimate conquests made in wars which the unprovoked aggressions iiousies 
of the Sikhs and Burmese had rendered inevitable. The admirable adminis- 
tration of the former of these pi'ovinces, earned on under his lordship^s auspices, 
is one of the greatest glories of his government. His otl^er merits cannot be 
better summed uj) than in the following extract from an article in the Times : — 

“ He could point to railways planned on an enormous scale, and partly com- 
menced; to 4000 miles of electric telegraph spread over India, at an expense of 
little more than £50 a mile; to 2000 miles of road bridged and metalled, near the 
whole distance from Calcutta to Peshawer; to the opening of the Ganges canal, 
the lai^gest of the kind in the world; to the progress of the Punjab canal, and of 
many other important woiks of irrigation all over India; as well as to the 
re-organization of an oflicial department of public works. Iveeping equal pace 
with these public works, he could refer to the postal system, which he intro- 
duced in imitation of that of Rowland Hill, wherel)y a letter from Peshawer to 
Cape Comorin, or from Assam to Kurrachee, is conveyed for |cZ., or 
old charge ; to the improved training ordained for the civil service, covenanted 
and uncovenanted ; to the improvement of education and prison discipline ; to the 
organization of the legislative council; to the reforms which it had decreed, 
such as permitting Hindoo widows to marry again, and relieving all persons 
from the risk of forfeiting property by a change of religion.^’ As the Marquis 
of Dalhousie was only forty-four years of ago when he quitted India, on the 
Gth of March, 1 85G, it was hoped that he had then only performed the first act 
of the brilliant career for which his talents and virtues so admirably fitted him. 

He foreboded otherwise, and in replying to a parting address from the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, thus gave utterance to his feelings: ‘‘ I have played out my 
part ; and while I feel that in my case the principal act in the drama of my 
life is ended, I shall be content if the curtain should drop now on mj- public 
career.’" The words were almost prophetic, for he only returned with a broken 
constitution to linger out a few years and die. This melancholy event took 
place on the 19th of December, 1860. 

Before closing the narrative of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, some change in 
account must be given of an important change which was made in the consti- tutionofihc 
tution of tlie Company. The act which regulated it being fixed to expire on 
the 30th of April, 1 854, it was deemed necessary to anticipate that event by 
new legislation, and accordingly, on the 20th of August, 1853, an act (16 and 
1 7 Viet. c. 95) was passed, by which, until parliament should otherwise provide, 
all the territories then in the possession and under the government of the East 
India Company were to continue under such government in trust for her 
majesty. As the act Was avowedly temporary, and only remained in force for 
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a very short period, it will be sufficient, instead of giving an analysis of its 
contents, to mention its two most important provisions — the one by which the 
number of directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, of whom 
twelve only were to be elected by the proprietors, and six to be nominated by 
her majesty — and the other by which the appointments to the civil service, 
and those of assistant-surgeon in India, were withdrawn from the directors 
and thrown open to public competition. 
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CHAPTER L 


Tjorcl Canning governor-general — Mutinous spirit prevalent among the Bengal sepoys — Objection tf> 
grejised cartridges — Mutiny at Bcrhamp(»or - Brecautioiuiry measures adopted by government - 
Disbandment of the 19th and 34th motive regiments at Barraekpoor — Indications of a wide- 
spread cons})ira(‘y -Proclamation of the governor general- -Massacres at Meerut and Delhi. 

hen Lord Canning, on tliQ 29th of February, 1856, 




I commenced his administration, a period of tranquillity 

i 


was confidently predicted. 


having been brought to a successful termination, 


The Burmese and Sikh wars 

no 

I native power cither within the limits or beyond the 
fiontiers of India seemed able or disposed to involve it 
uice more in open hostilities. There was, however, cause for 
serious apprehension. Mutiny had repeatedly broken out in tlie 
n itive army, and the measures of repression resorted to had ratlicr 
evaded tlie danger than fairly met and extinguished it. During the 
first Burmese war disaffection was general among the sepoys of Bengal who 
were ordered to serve in it, and was not only indicated by numerous deser- 
tions, but openly manifested by positive and combined refusals to obey the 
order to embark. On this occasion one wholesome measure of severity 
overawed the disaffected, but the spirit wliich animated the mutineers was 
by no means exorcised. In 1850, when Sir Charles Napier was commander- 
in-chief, disaffection, produced by tbe rejection of a claim to increase of pay 
during service in the Punjab, was so widely spread that that distinguished 
officer did not hesitate to denounce a large portion of tho Bengal native army 
as mutinous, and ever after took credit to himself for having, by the vigorous 
measures he adopted, prevented a sepoy revolt which might have proved fatal 
to our Indian empire. It is true that he was then defending himself against 
tlie charge of having by these very measures exceeded his powers,- and there 
is hence ground to suspect that his language was somewhat exaggerated. 
Still, however, there cannot be a doubt that the danger whicli he apprehended 
was by no means imaginary, and that he had even succeeded ‘in tracing nt to 
its true cause. The sepoys of Bengal, consisting in a large proportion of 
Brahmins and Rajpoots, whose high caste enabled them to exercise a prepon- 
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derating influence over tlieir comrades, had become convinced that their services 
could not be dispensed with, and that the fate of our Indian empire was conse- 
quently in their hands. They had only to combine and present a united front 
in order to intimidate the government; and, if necessary, coerce it into com- 
pliance with their demands. Combination had accordingly become a kind of 
watchword among them, and every subject which affected their interests was 
discussed and agitated as a common cause. Hence, when the question of 
increased pay arose, the language of some of the sepoys of the 32d native 

infantry is said to have been, “We shall 
wait till three or four regiments come up, 
and whatever they do wo will do also.’' 
In a similar spirit a Brahmin soldier, when 
his commanding officer, disgusted with 
sepoy grumblings, exclaimed, “For shame! 
you pretend to be soldiers : were I the 
general I would dismiss you from the 
army;" ventured to repl}^ “If you did, 
you would get no more ; we would stoj) 
them; and where would you be then?" 
Sir Charles Napier met the danger with 
characteristic decision when he supplied 
the place of a sepoy regiment disbanded 
for mutiny by one of Ghoorkas, and pro- 
posed to give the sepoys a practical proof 
that their services were not indispensable, by showing how easily their place 
could be supplied. Unfortunately he was not seconded either by the Indian 
or the home authorities, and matters remained on the same unsatisfactory 
footing as before. But though the fact of sepoy disaffection was virtually 
ignored, its existence was not denied. Even Lord Dalliousie, while he declined 
to sanction the decisive measures which the commander-in-chief recommended, 
frankly Jidmitted that “the sepoy has been overpetted and overpaid of late; 
and has been led on by the government itself into the entertainment of expec- 
tations, and the manifestation of a feeling which he never held in former 
times;” and used a language of still more ominous import, when, in replying 
on the eve of his departure from India to the address of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, he reminded them “how cruel violence, worse than all the excesses 
of war, may be suddenly committed by men who, to the very day on which 
they broke out in their frenzy of blood, have been regarded as a simple, harm- 
less, and timid race, not by the government alone, but even by those who 
knew them best, were dwelling among them, and were their earliest victims.” 
The danger thus pointed out, and proved to exist both by overt acts of mutiny 
and indications of wide-spread disaffection, though it must have suggested, 
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certainly did not produce new measures of precaution, and the Indian govern- a.d. isfio. 
ment continued to slumber on, and to receive the congratulations of the 
directors on the general tranquillity which prevailed even in Oude, where, if Accidental 
anywhere, disturbance and revolt might have been apprehended as natural ofEuro^nn 
results of the annexation policy. At the same time, from causes over wliich 
neither the directors nor the Indian authorities had any control, the number of 
European troops usually allotted to the Bengal presidency had been greatly 
diminished. Two regiments of horse, withdrawn to the Crimea during the 
Russian war, had not been replaced ; four regiments of inhxntry, and tlie greater 
part of the 14th dragoons, had been called away to serve in the war which had 
suddenly broken out in Persia; and a large proportion of the remainder wci*e 
stationed far in the north-west to maintain tranquillity in the Punjab, where 
it was not unreasonably, though, as it afterwards ap|)eared, erroneously believed, 
that a large military force was necessary in order to curb and overawe the newly 
subjugated Sikhs. To this imaginary danger government had turned an anxious 
eye, and in providing against it had so bared the other stations of their proper 
complement of European troops, that Oude, swarming with discontented chiefs 
and disbanded soldiers, backed by a hostile population, was guarded only by a 
single regiment; while Dellii, notoriously the centre of Mahometan intrigue, 
was still more scantily provided, its immense magazine of military stores being 
committed entirelv to the charge of native troops. Such a disregard of the anprmiont 

..... conduct of 

plainest dictates of prudence looks almost like judicial blindness. For a long goveninjont. 
series of years almost every man who earned a name for himself in the civil or 
military service of the East India Company had lifted a warning voice, and 
called attention to the precarious tenure by which its possessions were held ; 
subsequent events had shown that such fears were not unfounded, and that 
causes were at work which threatened to realize tlicir worst forebodings; Init, 
as if the frequency of alarm had weakened the impression produced by it, the 
crisis was permitted to approach, and when it actually arrived, found the gov- 
ernment totally unprepared to meet it. The fearful disasters which followed 
must now' be nairated. This, the latest portion of Indian history, is also in 
many respects the most eventful; and must therefore be given with some 
minuteness of detail, care, however, being taken to relieve the record of sepoy 
atrocities by placing them in contrast with deeds of British heroism, at once 
more numerous and more illustrious than were ever before exhibited on so large 
a field and within so short a time. 

The British rule in India never has been, and, it is to be feared, never will 
be popular. Though far more beneficent than that of preceding conquerors and 
of the existing native princes, it is the rule of aliens in blood, in manners, and 
in religion; and is therefore submitted to as a galling yoke, to be endured so 
long as there is no hope of being able to shake it off, but not a day logger. 
Accordingly, when the native army had deluded itself into the belief tlmt it 
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had obtained the mastery, and was in a condition to dictate terms to the gov- 
ernment, revolt sooner or later became inevitable, and the only point that 
remained undetermined was the time. One of the mo*st formidable obstacles 
in the way was the antipathy between the Hindoos and the Mahometans, the 
former composing the great bulk of the population, and the latter, while 
numerous enough to be formidable, deriving from their sui)erior position as a 
once dominant class, a far greater degree of influence than was indicated by 
their numbers. The effect of this antipathy was to keey) the two classes of 
religionists apart, and make it morally impossible for them to enter into a 
general combination for any common object. The British government, aware 
of this security against a united revolt, ajipear not to have underrated it, and 
yet from some strange fatality they, without intending it, destroyed this 
security, and enabled Hindoos and Mahometans to enter into a mutual league 
for the complete and final overthrow of our Indian empire. The cry raised was 
that their I'cligion was in danger, and that henceforth (fliristianity alone was to 
be tolerated. It is diflicult to understand how such a cry could carry any 
weight with it. The successive governors-general had vied with each other in 
carrying the princi])les of religious toleration to their \itmost limits, and had 
even given so much countenance to native superstitions as to incur the charge 
of forgetting that they were themselves Christians and the representatives of a 
Christian government. It is almost needless, therefore, to say that there was 
no intention whatever to reverse this })olicy, and that the cry raised was 
unfounded. Unfortunately, liowever, the Bengal sepoys, now ripe for revolt, 
were not unwilling to give credit to any accusation, however monstrous, which 
might seem to justify their meditated treacliery. The delusion sju’ead like 
wildfire, and a circumstance so trivial in itself that one can hardly speak of it 
with gi’avity became, not perhaps the cause, but certainly the occasion, of a 
revolt not surpassed in magnitude and ferocity by any which history has yet 
recorded. 

The improved rifle, now generally substituted for the old musket, is loaded 
with a greased cartridge, the end of which at the time of using it requires to 
l>e bitten of In the beginning of 1857, after it had been resolved to arm the 
Bengal se})oys witli this weapon, the manufacture of the necessary cartridges 
was commenced at the military dep6t of Dumdum, situated about eight miles 
north-east of Calcutta. It had never occurred to the officials that there was any- 
thing in these cartridges by which any religious prejudice could be offended, but 
it was not long before they were undeceived. As the story goes, a sepoy (a 
Brahmin) carrying his lotah filled with water, with which he was about to 
prepare his food, was met by a classie or workman of a low caste attached to 
the magazine, Who asked him for a drink, and being refused on the ground’ that 
the lotah would thereby be defiled, observed, “You think much of your caste, 
but wait a little; the sahib-log (literally “gentleman- strangers’") will make you 
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bite cartridges soaked in cow and pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” a.d. issr. 
Tiie mention of the two kinds of fat was as artful as it was malicious, the one 
being the abomination of Hindoos and the other that of Mahometans ; and it is oi.joctiona 
lienee easy to understand how the subject once mooted was not allowed to of^Twaaea 
dro]), and being generally discussed produced much real, and probably more 
pretended alarm. Major Bontein, the officer commanding at Dumdum, when 
first made aware of it, paraded all the native troops stationed there, and called 
for any complaints. At least two-thirds of them, including all the native com- 
missioned officers, immediately stepped to the fiont, and in a manner described 
as ‘'perfectly respectful,” stated their objection to the present method of 
preparing cartridges for the new rifle-musket. “The mixture employed for 
gi*easing the cartridges was,” they said, “opposed to their religious feelings,” 
and “they begged to suggest the employment of wax and oil in such proportion 
as, in their opinion, would answer the purpose required.” The spirit of mode- 
ration thus manifested at the outset may have blinded the authorities as to the 
extent of the danger. At all events they seem not to have felt the necessity of 
instantaneous action in order to provide against it, and they contented them- 
selves with issuing orders that the further manufacture of greased cartridges 
should cease, and that in future the men might purchase the ingredients at the 
bazaar, and “apply them with their own hands.” Unfortunately the modera- 
tion exhibited at Dumdum proved to be the exception, and not the rule; and 
in several other quarters the excitement, instead of being allayed by the assur- 
ance that the cause which produced it had ceased to exist, continued to increase. 

At first <^)nly the grease employed had been objected to, but it was now dis- 
covered that there was something wrong with the papei*. Unlike that formerly 
used, it had a glazed appearance, which, in the opinion of the sepoys, indicated 
the j)rcsence of grease, and {iccordingly on the 0th of February, General ITearsey, 
commanding the division of the Bengal troops, wrote from Barrackpoor, situated 
sixteen miles north from Calcutta, as follows: — “A most unreasonable and 
unfounded suspicion has unfortunately taken possession of the native officers 
and sepoys at this station, that grease or fat is used in tlic composition of this 
cartridge paper ; and this foolish idea is now so rooted in them that it would, I 
am of opinion, be both idle and unwise to attempt its removal.” 

Hitherto the objections to the cJU'tridges were believed to be sincere, and They are 
the prevailing excitement was treated as if no ulterior or criminal [)urpose wuis a pretext 
in contemplation. Indications to the contrary were now manifested. On the 
5tli of February, the day preceding that on which the above letter of Genera] 

Hearsey was written, a jemadar, or native lieutenant, waited on Lieutenant 
Allen, one of the European officers of the 84th native infantry, then stationed 
at Bfirrackpoor, and informed him that the four native regiments in .that 
cantonment were preparing to break out in open mutiny, and that he had been 
invited to attend a meeting which was to be held that very night for the 
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purpose of maturing the plot, and arranging the mode of execution. Lieutenant 
Allen, without attaching much credit to so extraordinary a statement, deemed 
it necessary to visit the lines when the alleged meeting was to be held, and felt 
reassured, on ascertaining by ocular inspection, that there was not the least 
appearance of it. The jemadar, however, persisted in his statement, explaining 
that the resolution to hold the meeting had been abandoned, in consequence of 
a suspicion that it had been detected. It ultimately appeared that the jemadar’s 
information was substantially correct, for on the 11th of February a startling 
confirmation of it was received from General Hearsey. ** We have at Ban*ack- 
poor been dwelling upon a mine ready for explosion. I have been watching 
the feeling of the sepoys here for some time. Their minds have been misled by 
some designing scoundrels.^’ In order to counteract the impression thus 
produced, he had on the 9th paraded all tlie troops, and availed himself of the 
thorough knowledge which he possessed of their language, to disabuse their 
minds of the falsehoods which had been instilled into them. “ I myself,” he 
says, energetically and explicitly explained, in a loud voice, to the whole of 
the men, the folly of the idea that possessed them, that the government, or 
that their officers, wished to interfere with their caste or religious prejudices, 
and impressed on them the absurdity of their for one moment believing that 
they were to be forced to become Christians. 1 told them the English were 
Christians of the Book, i,e. Protestants; tliat we admitted no proselytes but 
those who, being adults, could read and fully understand the precepts laid 
down therein; that if they came and threw themselves down at our feet, 
imploring to be made ‘ Book ’ Christians, it could not be done ; they could not 
be baptized until they had been examined in the tracts of the Book, and proved 
themselves fully conversant in them, and then they must, of their own good-will 
and accord, desire to become Christians of the Book ere they could become so. 
I asked them if they perfectly understood what I said, especially the 2d grena- 
diers; they nodded assent; 1 then dismissed the brigade.” Had explanation 
been all that was needed. General Hearsey’s harangue might have sufficed, and 
government rather hastily indulged the hope that the excitement was about to 
die away. The general himself must have had a very different presentiment 
when he wrote thus: ‘‘May I state my opinion in regard to the policy of 
having five or six regiments of native infantry assembled in brigade here, 
without any European corps of infantry, or artillery, or cavalry, as a point 
iVai^pui, in case of a mutiny occurring. You will perceive in all this business 
the native officers were of no use; in fact, they are afraid of their men, and 
dai'c not act; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, and expect by so doing 
they will escape censure, as not actively implicated. This has always occurred 
on §iuch occasions, and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India. 
Well might Sir Charles Metcalfe say, ‘that he expected to awake some fine 
morning, and find India had been lost to the English crown.’” 
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The excitement among the native troops had now passed through two a.d. issr. 
successive stages. First, its ostensible cause was the new cartridge, which 
could not be used without incurring the loss of caste; and next, it was a belief overt act of 
that a system of compulsory conversion to Christianity was about to be ij^rham^* 
adopted. A third stage was at hand, in which the excitement was to pass into 
open mutiny. A small guard of the 34th native infantry, one of the regiments 
which had enjo 3 ^ed the benefit of General Hearsey’s harangue, having arrived 
on the 24th of February at Berhampoor, about 116 miles north from Calcutta, 
the men composing it were, as usual in such cases, feasted by their countrymen 
of the 19th native infantry stationed there. The subject of the greased 
cartridges, then the engrossing topic, was of course discussed, and probably 
along with it other grievances, real or imaginary. The result was soon disclosed. 

On the very next day, when the commanding officer, Colonel Mitchell, ordered 
blank ammunition to be distributed, with a view to a parade on the morning • 
of the 26th, the men of the 19th refused to receive it, on the grouiul that 
there was some doubt as to liow the cartridges were prepared. In this instance 
the refusal had not even a shadow of excuse, as the cartridges offered had been 
manufactured before the new rifle was thought of, and were the very same as 
tliose that had been used for years without objection. With some difficulty 
they were intimidated, and after receiving the ammunition in sullen silence, 
retired to thei# lines. Their determination, however, was taken. In the 
course of the evening, after a consultation, during whicli they worked 
themselves into a state of uncontrollable excitement, they rushed forth, and 
having broken into the hells, or small huts, where the native arms when not in 
use were deposited, seized them, and walked off, shouting defiance. Colonel 
Mitchell had the option of two courses, either to march out against the 
mutineers in the dark, or to remain on the defensive till morning. Neither 
course was free from serious objections. There were no European troops at 
tlie station, and no other native troops in addition to the mutinous regiment 
than a detachment of cavalry and a battery of artillery. Thus the whole work, 
wiietlier of coercion or of defence, was of necessity to be intrusted to troops torei.reaBit. 
who in all probability sympathized with those against whom they were to act. 

All circumstances considered, delay was undoubtedly the more piudcnt course, 
but immediate action, as the more spirited and decisive, was preferred. The 
night was so dark that even with the aid of torches there was no small 
difficulty in finding the way. Nor was this the worst. Tlie ground near the 
lines was interspersed with tanks, whicli must have greatl}^ impeded the move- 
ments of cavalry, while the torclilight reflected from them, would, in the case 
of actual encounter, have enabled the mutineers, themselves unseen, to open a 
destructive fire. When fully aware of the difficulties of his position, Colonel 
Mitchell was not unwilling to avoid a bloody struggle of very doubtful issue, 
and a kind of negotiation ensued, which resulted in a compromise, he on his 
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part agreeing as a first step to withdraw his troops, and the mutineers on theirs 
agreeing, on this stipulation being complied with, to make their submission. 

This arrangement, however necessary it may have been under the circum- 
stances, was not the less to be deplored. A mutiny, which was visibly assuming 
larger dimensions, had only been suppressed by allowing the mutineers to 
dictate terms. A general invitation was thus virtually given to all the 
disaffected to lose no time in imitating a bad example. During these incipient 
disturbances, General Anson, the commander-in-chief, was unfortunately far 
away among the Simla Hills, to which he had gone for the benefit of his health. 
But government, previously somewhat lethargic, Jippeared at length to be fully 
awakened. The account of the Berhampoor mutiny reached Calcutta on the 
4th of March, and only two days later the Oriental Company's ship Bentinck 
was steaming to llangoon with orders to bring up her majesty’s 84th foot with 
the utmost possible desj)atcli. Meanwhile the 19th had been ordered down to 
Barrackpoor. 1'Inther too, as a preparation for the steps which it might be 
necessary to take, were detached a wiitg of her majesty’s o3d, and two troops 
of artillery. Twelve pieces of cannon were also brought into the cantonment. 
The 84th regiment arrived at Calcutta on the 20th of March, and immediately 
proceeded to Chinsurah, to await the arrival of the 19th. The object of these 
preparations was too palpable not to be well understood by the disaffected, who 
no longer hesitated to give utterance to their feelings. Tlie 34th native 
infantry in particular, throwing aside the moderation which they professed 
when General Hearsey addressed them, were now forward in ex[)ressing their 
sympathy with the 19th, who they thought merited not punishment but 
reward, for the stand which they had made in defence of their religion. 

In India the native mind is so impulsive, that words once uttered soon 
into deeds. Hence the 34th, though they could not but be aware of the advan- 
tage of remaining quiescent till they should be reinforced by their countrymen 
from Berhampoor, were unable to refrain from previously giving an unequi- 
vocal manifestation of the mutinous spirit which animated them. On the 
29th of March, two days before the 19th reached Barrackpoor, it was reported 
to Lieutenant Baugh, adjutant of the 34th, that a sepoy of the name of Mungul 
Pandy, belonging to that regiment, had intoxicated himself with bang, and was 
walking in front of the lines, armed with a sword and a musket, calling upon his 
comrades to rise, and declaring that he would shoot any European who came 
in his way. The lieutenant instantly mounted his horse, and rode off to 
the parade ground. As he approached, Mungul Pandy concealed himself behind 
a gun, and taking a deliberate aim fired. The shot took effect only on the 
horse, which fell, and brought down its rider. He, however, quickly disen- 
tangled himself, and seizing one of his pistols, hastened up and fired at the 
assassin. He had the misfortune to miss, and was unable to draw his sword 
before Mungul Pandy made a rush at him and cut him down. Happily the 
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blow was not mortal, and before it could be repeated, the sergeant-major of the 
regiment, who was a little behind Lieutenant Baugh, sprung forward, and by 
drawing the attack upon himself, saved the life of his superior officer by 
endangering his own, for he too in his attempt to seize the miscreant was 
severely wounded by him. Meanwhile a jemadar and twenty sepoys, though 
not more than thirty yards distant, refused to render any assistance, and the 
two Europeans would to a certainty have been murdered, had not a Mahometan 
orderly, who had followed Lieutenant Baugh, given a signal proof of fidelity 
by seizing Mungul Pandy, in the act of again levelling his reloaded musket. 
General Hearsey, with several other officers, aroused by the firing, was quickly 
on the spot, and by his boldness arrested what was on the eve of becoming a 
general mutiny. Biding up to the jemadar and his guard with a loaded pistol 
in his hand, and threatening to shoot the first man who showed any signs of 
disobedience, he ordered them back to their posts. They were at once over- 
awed, and withdrew. 

On the day after the above outrage, the 1 9th native infantiy, on the way 
to Barrackpoor, arrived at Baraset, which is only about eight miles distant. 
Tlie punishment intended for them had transpired. Lord Canning, in a minute 
dated the 27th of March, had thus expressed himself: — ‘'The open refusal of 
the whole regiment to obey orders, the seizure of arms witli violence, and a 
ttunultuons but combined resistance of the authority of its officers, with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punishment, less than dismissal from the 
service, would bo inadequate ; mutiny so open and defiant cannot be excused 
by any sensitiveness of religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seduc- 
tions and deceptions of others. It must be met promptly and unhesitatingly, 
and without the delay of a day more than may be necessary.” It may be 
questioned whether Lord Canning acted up to his own ideas of the enormity 
of the crime when he proposed simple dismissal as the severest punishment to 
be inflicted on it. At this time, however, it was almost universally believed 
that the sepoys were so much enamoured of the service and of the emoluments, 
l)resent and prospective, derived from it, that they dreaded nothing so much as 
expulsion. It would seem that the 19th still partook so much of this feeling 
that tlie prospect of their disbandment overwhelmed them with grief, and they 
were endeavouring to avert it by expressions of repentance. This was certainly 
fortunate, for it afterwards appeared that they had been waited upon by a 
secret deputation from the 34jth, and urged without effect to concert a new and 
more formidable rising. On the 31st of March, when they eiitei*ed Barrack- 
poor, they found their arrival anticipated by her majest37’s 84th, a wing of 
her majesty ^s 53d, two European batteries, and the govern or-geiieraVs body- 
guard*, of whose fidelity, though composed of natives, there was no doubt. 
The disbandment was immediately carried into effect. On one side of the 
parade ground stood the European troops and batteries, and the body-guard; 
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on the other side the SUh, and other native troops previously at the station; 
and in the middle, between them, the doomed 19th. It was a moment of great 
anxiety, for it was not impossible that all the native troops would make 
common cause. The 19th, however, when ordered to lay down theif arms, 
obeyed without a murmur. Their peaceful and repentant demeanour, though 
it could not reverse the sentence, procured them some indulgences which they 
could hardly have anticipated, and they received pajmient, not only of 
their arrears to the uttermost farthing, but of the hire of cattle and boats 
employed in bringing down their families. ‘‘ This gracious act,'" says General 
Hearsey, whose tliorough knowledge of the native character did not on this 
occasion save him from being imposed upon, ‘‘was keenly felt, and they loudly 
bewailed their fate, many men saying the regiment had been misled."" 

Government, willing to believe that the question of the greased cartridges 
had been set at rest, and that the mere disbanding of a regiment would suffice 
to put down disaffection, began to speak of the danger as already past, and 
actually engaged a vessel to carry the 84<th regiment back to Rangoon. It is 
difficult to understand how the governor-general and his council could have 
been betrayed into such a monstrous blunder. Not only were they aware that 
the 34th native infantry contained a number of men who had cheered on 
Mungul Pandy in his atrocious attempts at assassination; but incendiary fires, 
the invariable forerunners of general outrage, w^ere constantly taking place in 
localities widely separated ; general ferment, acconq)anied with a mj^sterious 
distribution, by flying messengers, of little unleavened cakes, called chwpatties, 
was visible in maii}^ quarters, even among the general j^op illation; and distinct 
reports from various regiments proved the existence of so much bad feeling, as 
compelled General Hearsey to declare, as early as the 18th of April, that “the 
Hindoos generallj^ are not at present trustworthy servants of the state.” It is 
doubtful if any measures, however severe, could have averted or even retarded 
the general revolt, fur which tlie whole of the Bengal sepoys were now ripe; 
but it is obvious that, under the cii*cumstanccs, disbandment had ceased to 
be a punishment, and rather provoked than suppressed the crime against which 
it was directed. It in fact only anticipated the coui-se which the men w'ere 
about to take of their own accord, and must have been held by them in derision, 
while government were confidently trusting to it as an effectual means of 
working upon their fears and recalling them to a sense of duty. 

On the 2d of May, the 7th Oude irregular cavalry, stationed about seven 
miles from the Lucknow cantonments, when ordered to bite the cartridge, a 
regulation which, notwithstanding its formal repeal by the government, seems 
still, from some unexplained oversiglit, to have been enforced, refused. The 
regiment was dne of those which had belonged to the King of Oude, and both 
froih this circumstance, and the local influence which had probably been 
brought to bear upon it, there could scarcely be a doubt that the disaffection, 
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though it took the name of a religious scruple, was of a very different and more a.d. isst. 
criminal nature. Accordingly, it appeared on the very next day that the 
ringleaders in the regiment, not contented with the mutinous S 2 )irit which Mutinons 
prevailed among themselves, were endeavouring to instil it into others, for Xde/*' 
they had sent a letter to the 48th native infantrj^ then stationed at Lucknow, 
in which it was said, We are ready to obey the directions of our brothers of 
the 48th in the matter of cartridges, and to resist, eitlier actively or passively.'’ 
Fortunately, the administration of Oude was at this time intrusted to a man 
who was equal to the crisis. Sir Henry Lawrence, the moment the intelligence 
reached him, mustered his forces, and set out with a wing of her majesty’s 3 2d, 
a field battery, and various detachments of native infantry and cavalry. 
Previous to his arrival, the mutiny liad assumed a more aggravated form, and 
the European officers liad been threatened with violence. As soon, however, 
as the ap 2 :)roach of the troops became known, the mutineers lowered their tone, 
and even attempted to escape from the consequences of j^heir crime by delivering 
two of the ringleaders as prisoners, and olfering to give u]) fo}*ty more. So 
completely indeed had they jdelded to their fears, that every symptom of 
violence had disappeared, and the whole regiment had become ])erfeetly (juict. 

On being ordered, they at once formed into line, while Sir Henry Lawrence 

^ , for the 

placed his guns, and disposed the European infiintry, so as to be able to control present by 
the otlier native regiments till the work of disarming was quietly accomidished. 

The first act of overt mutiny in Oude being thus su])i)rcsscd, the chief-commis- 
sioner did not delude himself into the belief that permanont tranquillity was 
secured. He knew that his decisive course had at most j)rocure(l a respite, 
which ought to be cmjdoyed in preparing for a more formidable outbreak. 

After a court of inquiry, wliich led to a discovery of the principal offenders, 
wIjo Avere consequently seiised and put in irons, be began to concentrate the 
troops which had hitherto bcien located in isolated positions. At the same time 
he did not disdain to try the effect of moral suasion. With this view he held a 
public durbar at his residence in cantonments, and in 2 )resence of all the native 
officers, after conferring suitable rewards on several individuals who had proved 
their fidelity by disclosing the attempts made to tamper with the regiments to 
which they belonged, delivered an address in Hindoostanee, pointing out the 
advfintagcs conferred on India by the British government, and the folly as well 
as the futility of any endeavour to overthrow it. The impression made is said 
to liave been iiowerful, but of this some doubt ina 3 ?^ be entertained. The time 
for argument had passed, and there is good ground to suspect that every 
attempt at conciliation was regarded by the natives as an indication of fear. 

At first Sir Henry wtxs disjiosed to disband the whole of the mutinous regiment, 
and thereafter allow those of the soldiers who might be founcJ guiltless tb be 
re-enlisted, but the governor-general in council, we think, acted more wisely 
when, approving generally of the prompt measures adopted, he resolved that 
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‘'the disbandment, to whatever length it may be carried, should be real, and 
that the men whose innocence can be shown, and whose general character is 
irreproachable, or those by whom offenders have been denounced, and mutinous 
designs disclosed, should be retained in the ranks, the others being dismissed 
absolutely and finally,'' because there was “ a fiction in discharging soldiers one 
day, to take them back the next, whatever may be their claims to mercy, 
which would greatly weaken the general effect of the measure of disbandment 
as an example." The idea of a general disbandment was in consequence 
abandoned, and only the native officers, with one or two exceptions, and 
about fifteen sepoys, were dismissed. 

Almost simultaneously with the outbreak at Lucknow, another of a more 
atrocious character occurred at the important military station of Meerut, situated 
thirty-five miles N.N.E. of Delhi. Unfortunately the officer in military com- 
mand of the district possessed none of the abilities which characterized the chief- 
commissioner at Lucknow, and the consequences were most disastrous. In the 
first week of May, the carabineers of the 3d regiment of Bengal light cavalry, 
when ordered to parade in order to learn the new regulation, which substituted 
tearing by the hand instead of biting the cartridges, declared their determi- 
nation not to handle them. As the cartridges tendered were the same as those 
which they had been accustomed to use without objection, the refusal could 
only be regarded as mutinous, and accordingly the commandcr-in-cliief, when 
the affair was re])orted to him, ordered that the eighty-five men who had 
refused, constituting in fact, with the exception of five, the whole men of the 
regiment armed with carabines, should be tried by a general native court- 
martial. The sentence pronounced on the 9th of May condemned the whole of 
tlie j)risoneivs to ten years confinement with hard labour, and effect was imme- 
diately given to it by parading the whole troops then in Meerut, consisting of 
her majesty's GOth rifles, her majesty's Gth dragoon guards (carabineers), and the 
Bengal artillery, all European; and the following native regiments — the 3d light 
cavalry, the 11th native infantry, and the 20th native infantry, and in their 
presence fastening the chains and marching off the convicts to the common jail, 
preparatory to their removal to some of the government central prisons. The 
jail previously contained above 1200 prisQiiers, most of them, as may well be 
supposed, of desj)erate character ; but notwithstanding the addition thus made 
to the number, under circumstances which obviously called for the utmost 
precaution, the jail remained as before under the sole charge of a company of 
native soldiers. Wliile the authorities, civil and military (for both must bear 
the blame), were thus neglecting the plainest dictates of prudence, the native 
troops in Meerut completed their plans, and made ready to take the initiative 
in a general revolt. In the course of the day ominous warnings were given by 
placards, which called upon the natives to rise and slaughter the hated Ferin- 
ghees. Nothing, however, but an actual rising seemed capable of arousing the 
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authorities to a sense of their danger, and as the 9th had passed away without 
disturbance, it was hoped that the 10th, a Sunday, would also prove peaceful. 
At first this hope was realized, and soldiers and civilians crowded to the church, 
one of the largest in India, to take part in the morning service. There was no 
visible appearance of danger, and it was •therefore imagined that the evening 
service would be equally tranquil. Many were actually preparing for it, and 
the bell had begun to ring, when the noise of shouting and firing announced that 
the catastrophe had arrived. The day had been allowed to pass because the 
conspirators were aware liow much darkness would aid them in the j)erpetration 
of tlieir still darker deeds. Their plan was to seize the aims of the troops after 
they had inarched off to churclj, and thus render them powerless either to 
defend themselves or afford any protection toothers. Before relief could arrive 
the work would be done, and at all events the approach of night ’would give an 
opportunity of escape. Most providentially, cither hurried on by their thirst 
for blood and plunder, which had become too impatient to be any longer 
restrained, or deceived by the sound of the church bells into a belief that the 
service had already commenced, they broke out prematurely, and thus partially 
defeated their diabolical design. 

At the commencement a party of the 3d light cavalry gallopcnl over to the 
jail, and, besides rescuing the eighty-five convicts, liberated all tlie other 
prisoners. Meanwhile the remainder of the regiiiient had broken out in open 
mutiny. Their European officers endeavoured to reason them into a sense of 
tlieir duty, and, it would seem, not wholly in vain, for the 20th, the only 
regiment which had yet seized their arms, returned to their lines. Tlie impres- 
sion, however, was only momentary, for they suddenly rushed out again and 
began to fire. The ITtli showed more reluctance to carry matters to extremes, 
find yielded^ to their officers so far as not to touch tlieir ai'ins, and allow Colonel 
Finiiis their commander to go out and reason with the 20tli. It was a despe- 
rate attempt, and proved fatal to that gallant officer, who was received with 
a volley of musketry and fell riddled with balls. All restraint was now thrown 
aside, and the whole of the native regiments shouting defiance, continued their 
work of plunder, fire, and murder. “The mutineers," says General Hewitt, in 
a report written on the following day, “then fired nearly all the bungalows in 
rear of the centre lines south of the nullah, including Mr. Greathed’s the 
commissioner and my own, together with the government cattle-yard and 
commissariat officer s house and office. In this they were assisted by the popu- 
lation of the bazaar, the city, and the neighbouring villages. Every European, 
man, woman, and child, fallen in with, was ruthlessly murdered.'' On reading 
this account the question naturally arises. How could all these atrocities be 
perpetrated, while a British force sufficient to have annihilated the inutirfeers 
and the miscreants associated with them, was in the immediate vicinity? * To 
this question General Hewitt gives only the following unsatisfactory reply : — 
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‘'As soon as the alarm was given, the artillery, carabineers, and 60th rifles were 
got under arms, but by the time we reached the native infantry parade ground, 
it was too dark to act with efficiency in that direction ; consequently the troojis 
retired to the north of the nullah, so as to cover the barracks and officers’ lines 
of the artillery, carabineers, and 60tlr rifles, which were, with the exceptiofi of 
one house, preserved.” In other words, instead of advancing on the city he 
retired to a greater distance from it, and placing a nullah between himself and 
tlic insurgents, left them at full liberty to do their horrid work, and then 
escajic without molestation. That there was the grossest mismanagement it is 
impossible to doubt, and we are therefore prepared to learn that the command 
which General Hewitt at this time held ought never to have been intrusted to 
him. Only two years before he had commanded on the Peshawer frontier, and, 
according to a statement of Colonel H. B. Edwardes, commissioner of the 
Peshawer division, had been removed because “physically unfit” for its “emer- 
gencies.” “During the time he commanded the Peshawer division,” adds the 
colonel, “it is believed he never once visited the outposts, and he used to inspect 
his troops in a buggy.” He wa«s in fact worn out by age and nearly half a 
century of service in India. Such was the man whom official blundering placed 
in an important command after his physical unfitness had been acknowledged, 
as if to prove the irreparable mischief of which mere imbecility is capable. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the horrors of that Sunday night at Meerut, 
but in order to give some idea of them a few details by eye-witnesses seem 
necessary. A lady writes thus: “Bungalows began to blaze round us nearer 
and nearer till the frenzied mob reached that next our own. Wc saw a poor 
lad^^ in the verandah, a Mrs. C., lately arrived. We bade the servants bring 
her over the low wall to us, but they were too confused to attend to me at first. 
The stables of that house were first burned. We heard the shrieks o,f the horses. 
Then came the mob to the house itself with awful shouts and curses. We heard 
the doors broken in, and many, many shots, and at the moment my servant 
said they had been to bring away Mrs. C., but had found her dead on the 
ground cut horribly, and she on the eve of her confinement.” Mr. Rotton the 
chaphiin gives his testimony, in his work entitled The Ghajjlain's Narrative, 
in the following terms: — “It was not until sunrise on Monday that anyone 
knew, with anything like certainty, the extent of the atrocities committed by 
the savages within tlie cantonment of Meerut. What spectacles of terror met 
the eye almost simultaneously with the return of the day! The lifeless and 
mutilated corpses of men, women, and children, were here and there to be seen, 
some of them so frightfully disfigured, and so shamefully dishonoured in death, 
that the very recollection of such sights chills the blood.” After reading these 
accofunts it is no small relief to find that in the midst of the massacre there were 
natives whose fidelity remained unshaken, and who heroically risked their own 
lives in saving others. 
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General Hewitt says in his report, “I am led to think the outbreak was a.d. i8S7. 
not premeditated;^' but this is only another of his egregious blunders. While 
he was satisfying himself with defending the barracks and taking credit for The muti 
having driven the mutineers out of the station, they were carrying out their mTt™dto 
plans and hurrying -along the highroad to Delhi, where they had by previous 
arrangement made sure of a welcome reception. Had General Hewitt 
despatched at least a portion of his troops in pursuit, the mutineers must to a 
certainty have been overtaken. Besides the length of the road, there were 
other obstacles that must have retarded them. Tliere was a river to ])ass, and as 
it was more than half-way between the- two places, the mutinous infantry, at 
least, could not have crossed before his dragoons came up with tlieni. It is 
said that an officer of this regiment volunteered to undertake the duty with a 
small detachment, and was not permitted. Tlius saved from the speedy 
vengeance which might have been inflicted, the mutineers hurried on without 
interruption, and on the morning of the 11th were descried approachiiig Dellii. 

So certain were they that the native regiments would not oppose them, that at Thoir arrival 
first about seven o'clock a body of troopers, numbering not more than thirty or 
forty, on reaching the bridge of boats which here crosses the Jumna, galloped 
over without slacking bridle, rushed into the city, and made their appearance 
in front of the palace, calling clamorously for the king. On being asked what 
they wanted, they told at once that they had revolted, and come fi'om Meerut 
resolved on fighting for their faith and killing the Europeans. Had there been 
no traitors in the palace this answer would have sealed their fate, but they knew 
better, and delayed not a moment to commence their murderous work. Captain 
Douglas, the commander of the palace giuu'ds, and Mr. Simon Fraser, commis- 
sioner at Delhi, were among the first victims. The latter after shooting a trooper 
who had fired his pistol at him, was cut down and despatched by a number of the 
kings servants, who, as soon as he fell, rushed out ui)on him, and kept cutting 
at him with their swords till he was dead. Tliis first taste of blood having as 
it were sharpened their appetite, they forced the door of Captain Douglas s 
apartments. He was lying on bed suftering from severe injuries whicli Ije had 
received by leaping from a height to escape from some troopers who had sur- 
rounded him. Beside him stood the Rev. Mr. Jennings the chaplain, his 
daughter and another young lady. They were all ruthlessly murdered. After 
these horrible atrocities a general massacre of Europeans commenced. About 
thirty of them, who had barricaded themselves in the house of Mr. Aldwell, a 
government pensioner, made a resolute but unavailing defence, but the only 
persons Avho escaped were Mrs. Aldwell and her tln-ee children, who, by 
assuming the native dress, succeeded after several hairbreadth escapes in 
reaching the palace, and were tliere confined with about fifty otlier Europeans, 
wliose lives the king was said to have guaranteed. In what way the guarahtee 
was fulfilled will afterwards be seen. 
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Shortly after tlie first troopers had crossed the bridge and rushed to the 
palace, others took the direction of the cantonments, showing how well they 
were aware that the native troops there stationed, instead of encountering them 
as enemies, would at once fraternize with them, and take part in their atrocious 
designs. The British officers still hoped better things, and* indeed, even those 
who saw too clearly what the inevitable result would be had no alternative. 
There were no European troops, who, however outnumbered, might by deeds of 
heroism liave defied the utmost fury of their assailants, and it therefore only 
remained to undertake the desperate task of attempting to put down a revolt by 
means of soldiers known to sympathize with it, and suspected of having pledged 
themselves to support it. The consequence was, that the Delhi regiments 
when brought face to face with the Meerut mutineers, not only refused to 
oppose them, but either stood by while their officers were shot down, or, witli 
ineffable baseness, joined in tlie massacre. All idea of making head against the 
mutineers was now necessarily abandoned, but it was thought possible that the 
Flagstaff Tower, a work of some strength, might be held till relief should arrive 
from Meerut. Here, accordingly, the surviving officers and some European 
residents escaped from the city took refuge. The defence seemed practicable, 
for Brigadier Graves had jiosted liimself there with two guns and about 300 
sepoys, who were still apparently obeying orders. This exce 2 )tion to the general 
trcaclierj'^ was of sliort duration, and the handful of Euroi)eans, almost entirely 
deserted, could only disperse and run for tlieir lives. Meanwhile within the 
city the mutiny was assuming the form of an organized rebellion. The king 
either voluntarily in execution of a premeditated design, or, as he afterwards 
jiretendcd, under the influence of intimidation, had assumed tlie sovereignty of 
India, and seated himself on the throne of the Mogul. 

After this extraordinary usurpation, no time was lost in giving jiractical 
effect to it. The horrible massacres which accompanied it have been already 
mentioned. The next steps were, if possible, still more explicit. The magazine, 
situated only at a short distance from the jialace, immediately attracted the 
attention of the mutineers, and between nine and ten on the morning of the 
nth it was intimated to the native officer commanding outside, that the king 
had sent a guard to take jiossession of the magazine, and either carry up all the 
Eurojjeans within it to the jialace or jirevent them from leaving. At this time 
the number of these Euroj^eans was only nine — Lieutenant Willoughby, the 
office.r in command, Lieutenants Forrest and Raynor, Conductors Buckley, 
Sliaw, and Scully, Sub-conductor Crow, and Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. 
Had they at once on receiving the message attempted an escape it would have 
been imiiossible to blame them, as defence was evidently hopeless, but they 
were animated *by a more heroic spirit, and prepared to meet death sooner than 
abandon their iiost. Their first measure accordingly was to close and barricade 
the gates, and to place guns double-charged with grape, so as to command the 
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points most likely to be attacked. Inside the gate leading to the park stood a . d . 18,07. 
sub-conductor Crow and Sergeant Stewart with lighted matches in their hands, 
and with orders, if any attempt was made to force an entrance, to fire at once Attempt ti> 
the two six-pounders under their charge, and then fall back on the part of the SouofXr 
magazine where Lieutenants Willoughby and Fori’est were posted; the principal 
gate was similarly defended by two guns, and at the same time within sixty 
yards of it were placed three six -pounder and one twentj^-four pounder 
howitzers, which commanded two cross-roads, and could be managed so as to 
act upon any part of the magazine in the neighbourhood. The most important 
part of the arrangements still remains to be mentioned. The magazine was full 
of stores, aiid if once in possession of the mutineers Avould furnish them with 
almost inexhaustible resources. Lieutenant Willougljby calmly contemj)lating 
this contingency before it became imminent, had already provided against it 
by laying a train to the magazine, and preconcerting a signal to be given for 


firing it. 

The message requiring delivery of the inagaziiie had scarcely been received uonne 
when a strong detachment of soldierswearing the king’s uniform arrived to 
enforce it. They began with placing guards ovef each gate of the magazine, ortutLul'.ni.i 
and sui)erintending a number of labourers whom they had employed to carry 
off the whole of the government stores deposited on the outside. As Lieutenant 
Willoughby had disdained to return any answer to the first message, it was 
follow^ed by a second, which threatened that if the gates of the magazine were 
not immediately throwui oj)en the king would send down ladders find scale the 
walls. Aftei* a short delay the ladders arrived and were placed against the 
south-eastern turret. The natives within the establishment had previously 
given jn-oofs of insubordination, and now showed their determination to desert 
by climbing over a sloped shed inside the wall, and thus gaining the ladders, 
which enabled tliem to descend on the other side. The mutineers then began 
to mount, and crowded into the inside of the turret, from which they kept uj) 
a fire of musketry. Meanwhile the handful of beleaguered Europeans were not 
idle. As soon as their assailants began to descend into the magazine they 
opened upon them with grape from four field pieces. The only persons that 
could be spared to man these guns were Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor 
Buckley, who did not cease to ply them till their last rounds of ammunition 
were expended. Tlie crisis had now arrived. The assailants had entered the 
magazine at two points, and in another moment would possess themselves of 
the guns, which, indeed, even if the ammunition had not been exhausted, could 
not have been worked, as both Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley had 
been disabled, the former by two musket-balls which struck his left hand, and 
the other by a musket-ball wdiich lodged in his arm above the eibow. At this 
moment, half- past three P.M., Lieutenant Willoughby gave tlie order, Mnd 
Conductor Buckley repeating it by the preconcerted signal. Conductor Scully 
VoL. III. 268 
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applied the match. By the explosion which instantly followed hundreds of the 
mutineers were blowm into the air, and suffered the death they had so richly 
merited. Unfortunately none of the heroic defenders were permitted to escape 
without severe injury. “Conductor Scully,” says Lieutenant Forrest, ‘^was so 
dreadfully wounded that his escape was impossible. I saw him after the 
explosion, but his face and head were so burned and contused that I don't 
tliink life could have long remained in him.” Among the others who perished 
were several European women and children, who had fled to the magazine at 
the commencement f»f the outbreak. Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
succeeded in reaching the Main Guard at the Cashmere gate. The latter even- 
tually escajied, but the former, probably retarded in his flight by the injuries 
he had received, fell into the hands of the mutineers on the road to Meerut and 
was barbarously murdered. Lieutenant Eaynor and Conductor Buckley, who 
had sought the same place by a different direction, were more fortunate in 
reaching it. 

Delhi was now entirely in the hands of the mutineers, and the king, 
throwing off any disguise which he had previously worn, formally accepted the 
sovereignty which was tendered to him. On the very evening of the outbreak, 
a royal salute of twenty-one guns announced the fact, and on the following 
day, a silver throne, which had been in disuse since 1842, having been brought 
into the hall of audience, the king took his seat upon it, received the homage 
of the chiefs, and began to issue royal orders. His eldest son, Mirza Moghul, 
became commander-in-chief, and vailous other sons received appointments 
accordant with their assumed dignities. During the first tumultuous proceedings, 
there was some reason to allege that the massacres had received no countenance 
at court, and were entirely owing to the blood-thirsty rabble, which it was then 
impossible to restrain ; but a deed of horror must now be related which 
completely destroys this excuse, and proves that the king and his sons were 
capable of repeating, in cool blood, the worst atrocities that had yet been 
perpetrated. Mention has already been made of some Europeans who fled to 
the palace in the hope of finding it an asylum. Others had been brought 
thither as jnisoners, till the whole number exceeded fifty. The recesses of the 
palace were sufficiently large to have concealed them all, had they been ten 
times more numerous, and the king had only to give the order, which wouhl 
by this means have secured their personal safety. The suggestion was actually 
made to him, but he declined to accede to it, and shut them up in a place, 
which Mrs. Aldwell thus describes: “We were all confined in one room, ver}" 
dark, with only one door, and no window or other opening. It wfis not fit for 
the residence of any human being, much leSvS for the number of us who were 
thcTre. We were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the 
sepoys, and every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frightening the 
children, we were frequently obliged to close the one door we had, which then 
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left us without light or air. The sepoys used to come with their muskets a.d. issr. 
loaded and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to become 
Mahometans, and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives ; but the king s iiorrid 
special armed retainers, from which the guard over us was always furnished, 
incited tlie sepoys to be content with nothing short of our lives, sajnng we Xudm?* '* 
should be cut up in small pieces and given as food to tlie kites and crows/* 

^ ^ l>rtx;iiictR of 

The agony in which the prisoners were thus kept was only preliminary to a the i>nlnce. 
horrid sacrifice. In the Court Diary, giving by authority an account of the 
daily occurrences at the palace, there is the following entry for the IGth of 
May: ''The king held his court in the special hall of audience: forty- nine 
English were prisoners, and the army demanded that they should be given 
over to them for slaughter. The king delivered them uj), saying, ' The army 
may do as they please.* " Although the infamous sanction thus appears not to 
have been formally given till the 16th, the fate destined for the prisoners was 
so well known that it was openly talked of in Delhi at least two days before. 
Accordingly, a native eye-witness of the whole proceedings bears the following 
testimony: ‘‘I heard of it two days before the occurrence; it was said the 
Europeans would be killed in two days, but I do not recollect what day it was. 

On the (lay fixed for the slaughter arriving, great crowds of people were flocking 
to the palace about ten AM. I entered with them.** What are we to think of 
a people who could thus crowd to witness a spectacle almost too horrible for 
dt»seription, and keep the day on which it was to be perpetrated as a holiday? 

Mrs. Aldwcll and her three children were the only European prisoners who 
(‘scaped. When taken, she and they were disguised as Mahometans, and she 
had afterwards managed to complete the disguise by learning and teaching 
them the Mahometan confession of faith. In this way they passed as Mussul- 
inans from .Cashmere, and were specially excepted, when the order arrived to 
biing out the other victims. " The women and children,'* says Mrs. Aldwell, 

" began crying, saying they knew they were going to be murdered, but the 
Mahometans swore on the Koran, and the Hindoos on the Jumna, that such 
was not the ease; that they wanted to give them a better residence, and that 
the one they were in would be converted into a magazine. On this they went 
out, were counted, but I do not know the number ; a rope was thrown round 
to encircle the whole group, the same as prisoners are usually kept together 
when on the move ; and in this manner they were taken out of my sight.’* All 
the victims thus marched off were, with four exceptions, women and children. 

The subsequent massacre is thus narrated by a native eye-witness: — "On 
reaching the first court-yard, I saw the prisoners all standing together, 
surrounded on all sides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may 
term his body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers. I did not observe 
any signal orders given; but on a sudden the men just mentioned drew {heir 
swords, and all simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and continued cutting 
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at them till they had killed them all. There were at least 100 or 160 men 
employed in this work of slaughter.” Shortly afterwards, "the bodies were 
laden on two carts and thrown into the river.” Such was the nature and such 
were the first-fruits of the revolt in Delhi. Before proceeding to give an 
account of the retribution which awaited it, it will be necessarj' to mention 
the principal localities in which about the same time similar outbreaks occurred, 
and thus furnish a general idea of the extent to which rebellion was carried, 
before eftectual measures could be taken to curb or suppress it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tilt; of tho uiutiiiy — Vigortms mca.sures of repression in the Punjiih - Outbreaks in other tjuartors 

The Doab — Neeniiieh and Nusseerabad — ,Thansi —Bareilly — Oiide- Measures of government to 
iiuiot the crisis — KeinforcoinentH and proclamati»»ns — Sifige of Delhi commenced. 


HE OHtl)reak at Mcertii, and the entrance of the mutineers into 
Delhi, operated as a common signal to all the native regiments 
throughout Bengal, and accordingly, in many localities the 
intelligence was no sooner received than a determination was 
evinced to follow the same course. The utmost, therefore, that 
could be done by tlie British authorities while preparing for the worst, was to 
inter[)Ose obstacles to immediate action, and diminish the means of niiscliief 
which the sepoys possessed, by depriving them of their arms. Nowhere was 
this policy more (jiiickly adopted and more vigorously carried out than in the 
Punjab. It must at the same time he admitted that the auth 9 rities there 
[)ossessed peculiar advantages. The recent annexation of the country, and the 
warlike spirit of its iiiliahitants, dictated the necessity of keeping a firm grasp 
of it, and hence the troops within it amounted to 59,056. Of these 10,320 
were fluropeans, .13,430 Punjahees, and 35,900 Hindoostances, cl liefly sepoys. 
The last, though outiiumheririg the other two classes, were so situated as to be 
incapable of combined action, and were moreover aware that they could not 
cany the sympathy of the inhabitants along with them, as tljey might have 
hoped to do in Bengal. They were in what they regarded as a foreign country, 
and the probability therefore was, that if they did venture on mutiny, it 
would he not merely to encounter a European force, hut to he hunted down by 
a hostile population. The advantages which government thus possessed in the 
Punjab were admirably turned to account by the authorities, and the province 
from which af one time danger was most apprehended, not only remained 
comparatively tranquil, but became mainly instrumental in the final suppression 
of the mutiny. 
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The Meerut outhreak and tlie possession of Delhi by the mutineers were a.d. issr: 
made known at Lahore by telegi’aph on the 12th of May. Sir Jolm Lawrence, 
the chief-commissioner, was then at Kawal Pindee, situated about 150 miles to critical 
the N.N.W., and owing to a stoppage of the telegi'aph could not be instan- the Puiijai.. 
taneously communicated with. Immediate action was however felt to be 
necessary. General disaffection among the sopoj’s was notorious, and it could 
not be doubted that as soon as they should hear of the mutiny, they Avould 
seize the first opportunity to take part in it. Mr. Montgomery, the judicial 
(Hirnmissioner, therefore, at once assumed the necessary responsil>ility, and 
having summoned a council of tlie leading authorities, civil and military, 
suggested the propriety of rendering the native troops comparatively innocuous 
by depriving them at least of their ammunition and peivussion caps, if not 
by disarming them entirely. The latter, the bolder and more effectual course, 
was preferrcid, and on tlie following morning was carrio<l into effect. The 
native rogiiiKUits then in the large military cantonnnmt of Mc^an Mecr, situated 
about six miles from Lahore, were the 16th, 26th, and -tOth, and the 8th ]i<?ht 
cavalry. To control and overawe all these regiments, the European force con- 
sisted only of her majesty’s 81st, mustering about 850 men, and two troops of 
Company’s horse-artillery. But ouly a portion of these could be em])loyod 
in the important operation of disarming. In ]>roviding for the security of miopttMi bv 
Lahore, wliich was itself a fficiis of mischief, and for the protection of the gomorv. 
barracks, so many Eurojiean troops were withdrawn, that the whole number 
hrouglit to the jiarade-ground was not more than 300. Wher^ brought face to 
face with this small force, and the dozen guns of horse- artillery accompanying 
tliem, the sepoys, though mustering about 3500, did not venture to risk a 
(roinbat, and at once obeyed the order to pile their arms. The socurit}^ derived 
from this decisive act of disarming extended mnch further than the removal 
of the immediate danger. It dealt with the Asiatic mind in the manner 
which has always ]>rovcd effectual, and while it confirmed the. well-disposed, 
deterred many whose hearts were full of treachery from engaging in any overt 
act of rebedlion. It was afterwaixls ascertained that the disarming was not 
effected an hour too soon. A plot had been formed for seizing the fort of 
Lahore and massacring all the Europeans there and at Mean Meer, and was 
on the very eve of execution, when it was thus most providentially fr*nstrated. 

On receiving intelligence of the mutiny, Mr. Montgomery sent off* an nj«ndorat. 
express to Ferozepoor to intimate the event to Brigadier Junes. The intima- 
tion, which reached that officer on tlie morning of the 13th, seems not to have 
impressed him so deeply as miglit have been expected. The arsenal under his 
charge contained immense military stores, and he could not but feel the 
necessity of taking immediate steps for its security, hut the native regimt^mts, 
tlie 45th and 57th, were allowed to retain their arms, and immediately showed 
how little they deserved the confidence reposed in them. On this subject the 
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opinion given by Sir John Lawrence, in his report on the mutiny in the Punjab, 
is decisive: — ‘‘On the British side affairs were badly managed. It was fortu- 
nate that the Burojiean barracks were close to the arsenal, into wliich building 
a company of Eurojieans were introduced, just before it was assailed by the 
native infantry. But after the arsenal had been secured and the mutineers 
repulsed, they were allowed to return and burn buildings in the cantonment 
at their pleasure during the whole night of the 14th May. No adequate efforts 
were made to destroy or even to punish them. Even those who, in their flight 
from the station towards Delhi, had been seized by the police and the country 

people, were not brought to trial until reiterated 
orders to that effect had been issued. But un- 
fortunately at Ferozepoor errors did not end 
here; for when, at a date subsequent to the 
above occurrences, the 10th light cavalry were 
disarmed, their liorses were not taken away. 
VVlicn, however, the taking of the horses was 
insisted on at last, tlie troopers had a full oppor- 
tunity of concocting their plans for an outbreak ; 
for the order about the horses, instead of being 
kept secret, w:i;; formally copied and circulated 
in the regimental order-book.” Happily, not- 
withstanding this tissue of blunders, no massacre 
of Europeans was perpetrated. 

At Umballa the native troops had for some time given proofs of disaffection. 
As early as the 19th of April mysterious fires began to occur, and were gene- 
rally believed to be the work of the sepoys. On the 8tli of May a prediction 
was current in the 5th and 60th native infantry stationed tliere, “that in the 
following week blood would be shed at Delhi or Umballa, and that a general 
rising would take place;” and only two days afterwards, the 10th, the day of 
the fatal Meerut outbreak, as if they had feared that others might anticipate 
them in fulfilling the prediction, both of the above regiments rushed simul- 
taneously to their bells of arms, and began loading their muskets. They were 
afterwards induced to desist, but the portion of the GOth stationed as a guard 
over the treasury persisted in retaining their arms during the whole day. 
Strange to say, this overt act of mutiny was unconditionally forgiven by the 
military authorities, and the result which might have been anticipated was, 
that large jDortions of these regiments afterwards joined the rebels at Delhi. 

The above blunders committed in the Punjab and the Cis-Sutlej states were 
fortunately only exceptions to the judicious management generally evinced in 
the same quarters. The important fort and arsenal of Philour, on the frontier 
of the Jullunder Doab, was happily saved by throwing in a company of European 
infantry and some European artillerymen into the fort, and dispossessing 
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the native troops before they had time to give effect to the treachery which a.d. isst. 
they had for some time been meditating. The same promptitude of action also 
saved the fort of Govindgliur. This fort, besides being the most central and Port of 
most important stronghold in the Punjab, completely commanded Amritsur, 
the religious capital of the Sikhs, and the possession of it was hence absolutely 
indispensable to the maintenance of tranquillity in that quarter. At the time 
of tlie outbreak it was occupied by a detachment of the 59th native infantry, 
and only seventy European artillerjmien. Tlie latter must have been over- 
powered had they not been reinforced by half a company of her majesty's 81st 
hurried over in ehas or native one-horse gigs from Lahore. What the former 
would have done may bo inferred fj*om the fact tliat it afterwards became 
necessary to disarm them. 

On the 11th of May, when tlie telegraph announced the outbreak, the forces state of af- 
occupying the Peshawer valley consisted of about 2800 European and 8000 Poshawor 
native soldiers, with 18 field guns and a mounted batteiy. Immediately on 
the receipt of the disastrous intelligence, it was resolved, on the suggestion oi‘ 

Colonel John Nicholson, then deputy-commissioner at Peshawer, to form a move- 
able column of picked troops. At the same time orders were issued for the 
rigid examination of all sepoy oorres]x)ndence at the post-ofticci. For some time 
the disaffection of the 61tli native infantry forming part of the Peshawer con- 
tingent had been notorious, and therefore one of the first ste]>s taken was to 
cripple it for intrigue, by bi*eaking it uj) into detachments, and marching them 
off* to isolated outposts. While thus providing for the safety of the district, the 
general interest was not forgotten; and on the 13th of May the guide coj ps, wliieli 
has since so greatly distinguished itself, quitted its cantonment at Murdaii six 
hours after it got the order, and the next morning had accomplished tlie distance 
of thirty miles to Attock, while hurrying on to assist in the recovery of 
Delhi. Meantime the news of the outbreak having become known to the sepoys, 
a rapid change took place in their demeanour, and their mutinous intentions 
could no longer be disguised. Precautions were accordingly taken. The 
treasure, amounting to nearly a quarter of a million sterling, was removed 
from the centre of cantonments to the fort outside, which was at the same time 
gamsoned by Europeans. The inspection of native correspondence, at the jiost- MutinouH 
office, was now makinir ominous revelations. Letters addressed to soldiers of deiu:o 

' o tlctectod 

the G4?th, revelled in descriptions of the atrocities perpetrated in Hindoostan on 
the men, women, and children of tlie Feringhees, and contained messages from 
their relatives, urging them to emulate the exiimple. Another letter, which did 
not pass through the post-office, but fell into the liands of Brigadier Cotton, 
commanding at Peshawer, was a formal communication from jiart of tlie 51st 
native infantry stationed there to the 64?th. After some preliminary saluta- 
tions, it proceeded thus : — *“ The cartridge will have to be beaten on the 22d 
instant. Of this you are herel)y informed. Tliis is addressed to you by the 
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whole regiment. O brothers 1 the religion of Hijadoos and Mahoihetans is all 
one. Therefore all you soldiers should know this. Here all the sepoys are at 
the bidding of the jemadar, soubahdar-niajor, and havildar-major. All are 
discontent with this business, whether small or great. What more need be 
written? Do as you think best. | High and low send their obeisance, benedic- 
tion, salutation, and service."' It was added by another hand. “ The above is 
tlic state of affairs here. In whatever way you can manage it, come in to 
Peshawer oja the 21st instant. Thoroughly understand that point. In fact eat 
there and drink here.” The authorities thus made aware of the plot, and the 
very day fixed for its execution, w'ere able to counteiwoik it, though not 
entirel}^ to prevent overt acts of mutiny. On the 21st, the day appointed, a 
])art of the 55th, on duty at the Attock feriy, suddenly quitted their post and 
marched away towards Nowshera. On the way they were joined by a detach- 
ment of the 2 ttli native infantry, who were escorting conimissariat stores to 
Peshawer. Major Vernor, commanding at Nowsherri, informed by an express 
of their a]>proach, was able to intercept and disarm them. This success, 
however, only prt)ved the signal to a more serious outbreak, for the moment he 
re-entered Nowshera with his prisom^rs, three comj)anios of the r)5th stationed 
there came to the rescue, and having succeeded, broke o])en the regimental 
magazine, sup])lied themselves with ammunition, and having succeeded in 
crossing the Oab(;ol, hastened off in the direction of Murdan, where the main 
body of tlie 55th was stationed. The whole immediately fraternized, and the 
mutiny of the regiment was complete. 

After sucli overt acts a general disarming of the native troops could no 
longer be delayed. It began with the regiments stationed at Pesliawer, 
consisting of the 5th light cavalry, and the 24th, 27th, and 51st native infiintiy. 
Another regiment, the 21st native infantry, was exempted, because an infantiy 
legiment seemc<l indispensable to carry on the duties of the station, and this 
one had hitherto shown no sympatljy with the mutineers. Besides the ahovt*; 
thei'e were two regiments of irregular cavaliy, the 7th and 18th. These also 
were exempted for similar reasons, tliougli not without considerable hesitation, 
as the fidelity of the former of the two was already shaken, an<l that of the 
latter was at lenst ])roblemati(;al. The case then stood thus. Four native 
regiments were to l)e disarmed, and three, who were to be spectators of the 
operation, wore by no means free from the suspicion of being more inclined to 
o])pose than to assist in it. The European regiments were the 70th and 87th, 
and these, with tlie artillery, on the morning of the 22d, took up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment. TIjo measure had been resolved, and was 
carried out with so much promptitude that the native troops, however muoli 
inclkied to resist, were too faint-hearted to venture upon it, and laid down 
their arms. The next step necessary was to deal with the 55th native infantry, 
who had mutinied at Murdan. Near midnight of the 23d, a force of 300 
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European infantry, 250 irregular cavalry, horse levies and police, and eight a.d. lasv. 
guns, left Peshawer under command of Colonel Chute of her majesty's 70th, 
accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as political officer. At sunrise of the 25th, Nicholson 
this force, increased by a detachment from Nowshera under Major Vaughan, mutineers, 
was descried approaching Murdan. The mutineers no sooner heard the intel- 
ligence than they rushed from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the 
hills of Swat. They had got so far ahead before the pursuit commenced, and 
the ground was so rugged, that the guns of their pursuers were never brouglit 
within range. They were not, however, peimitted to escape with impunity; 
for Colonel Nicholson, hurrying forward with a party of troopers, succeeded in 
overtaking them. Thus brought to bay the mutineers faced about, and a 
desperate encounter took place, but not with doubtful issue. NichoLson's 
impetuous charge drove his enemies before him, and they fled, scattering them- 
selves over the country in companies and sections. The pursuit was continued, 
and with so much success, that before the day closed 120 had been slain and 
150 made prisoners. 

While the mutiny was thus either anticipated by disarming, or curbed and Mutiny in 
punished by the vigorous measures adopted in the Punjab, it made rapid and 
alarming progress in other quarters. In the beginning of May the 9th native 
infantry was distributed in the Doab in four detachments — three companies 
being stationed at Alighui*, three at Mynpoorie, three at Etawah, and one 
at Boolundshuhur. Hitherto the confidence of the European officers in the 
fidelity of the regiment had been unbounded, and thougli they could not but 
feel some anxiety after tliey had been startled by the disastrous intelligence 
from Meerut and Delhi, their hope still was that, however faithless others iniglit 
be, their men would prove an honourable exception. And there certainly 
seemed to be good grounds for this charitable judgment. At Alighur, where 
the head-quarters of the regiment were established, the soldiers, so far from 
sympathizing with the mutineers, had readily assisted in hunting down some 
troopers of the 3d cavalry, who, after taking part in the atrocities at Meei'iit, 
had wandered into their neighbourhood, probably in search of plunder. They 
had given a still stronger proof of fidelity, by not only refusing to listen to a 
Brahmin, who had come among them as a secret agent to incite tliem to 
mutiny, but by taking him prisoner and handing h\m over to their com- 
mander. It is difficult to believe that in thus acting they were only seeking a 
cover to their real designs. The probability rather is that up to this time, 
though they maj’- have been shaken by the sinister influences brought to bear 
on them, they had not formed any decided resolution, but were waiting the 
course of events in that dubious vacillating state where any sudden impulse 
from* either side is sufficient to turn the scale. We accordingly learn that it 
was an impulse of this nature which actually determined them. The BralAnin, 
for his attempt to seduce them, had been condemned to die, and they had stood 
VoL. III. 269 
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on the parade ground when the sentence was carried into execution, without 
betraying any particular emotion. Unfortunately, the lifeless body was still 
hanging on the gallows, when some soldiers who had been absent on duty 
arrived. Far from participating in the apparent apathy of their comrades, the 
sight filled tliem with indignation, and one of their number stepping from the 
ranks, and pointing to the gallows, exclaimed — That man is a martyr.” No 
sooner were the words uttered than the whole soldiers present, as if seized 
by a sudden frenzy, rushed forth shouting defiance, proceeded directly to the 
treasury, plundered it, burst open the jail, liberating all the prisoners, and then 
took the highroad to Delhi. As there were no European troops present, no 
resistance could be offered to their proceedings, but it is only fair to mention 
that no blood-thirstiness was manifested, and no lives were taken. This out- 
break, which took place on the 20th of May, was forthwith responded to by 
the other three detachments — ^by that of Mynpoorie on the 22d, of Etawah on 
the 2*ld, and of Boolundshuhur on the 24th. It is unnecessary to give the 
details of eacli, though honourable notice is certainly due to a young officer. 
Lieutenant de Kantzow, who, undeterred either by threats or actual violence, 
k('i)t his post at Mynpoorie, and actually succeeded in inducing the mutineers 
to depart witliout plundering the treasury. 

After these revolts in the Doab, nearly a week elapsed without any other 
actual rising, and many were sanguine enough to imagine that the insurrec- 
tionary spirit had nearly expended itself. And there is some ground to believe 
that could Delhi have been at this time wrested from the mutineers by a 
sudden on.se t, and a signal retribution inflicted for the atrocities of which they 
had been guilty, the revolt would have received its death-blow. The recapture 
of Delhi, however, by any troops which could be hastily mustered for the 
purpose was impossible, and the continued possession of the old Mogul capital 
by the insurgents gave a new and irresistible stimulus to revolt. All at once, 
after a short and delusive interval, a simultaneous burst of insurrection took 
place, though in localities so widely distant that it could scarcely have been in 
consequence of previous concert. On this recommencement, the first display of 
open violence occurred in the towns of Hansi and Hissar, in the district of 
Hurreana, lying to the nortli-west of that of Delhi. There, on the 28th of 
May, the Hurreana battalion of liglit infantry and the 4th in*egular cavalry 
breaking out into open mutiny, commenced an indiscriminate massacre of 
Europeans, and were guilty of deeds as atrocious as any that had yet been 
perpetrated. On the evening of the same day, in the remote locality of 
Nusseerabad, situated fifteen miles south-east of Ajmere, in the very centre of 
Rajpootana, two regiments of Bengal native infantry, the 15th and the 30th, 
together witli a. comi)any of Bengal native artillery, proceeded to execute the 
mutiaous designs of which they had previously given many indications. One 
of their first stops was to make themselves masters of the guns. They were 
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not, however, permitted to retain them without a struggle. The first Bombay a.d. isst. 
light cavalry (lancers), showing how little sympathy the army of that presidency 
had with that of Bengal, liastened to the rescue, and repeatedly charged the outbreak at 
mutineers. It was unhappily without success. The disparity of numbers was 
too great, and the3" were obliged to retire in the direction of Beawr, situated 
about thirty miles to tlie south-west. During the struggle several of the 
European officers had fallen, but the survivors, together with the other 
European residents, protected by the lancers, were enabled to make their 
escape. A still more formidable outbreak had, in the meantime, occurred at 
Bareilly, the capital of Eohilcund. Having recounted the many ’wiongs which 
the Rohillas suffered in consequence of the iniquitous compact made between 
Warren Hastings and the Nabob of Oude, we can hardly deny that there was 
something retributive in the vengeance which they took on this occasion, 
tliough the parties who suffered were certainly not the wrong-doers. The 
troops stationed here were the 18th and G8th Bengal native infantiy, the 8th 
irregular cavalry, and a company of native artillery. Their disaffection W’as 
well known, and they had so little attempted to disguise it, that the European 
women and children had been removed for safety to the hill station of Njmee 
Tal. The evil day was however postponed by dexterous management, and the 
excitement which for some days threatened immediate violence, had so far 
subsided that the danger seemed, at least for the present, to be passing aw^ay. 

The sepoys themselves employed all the arts of Asiatic treachery in counten- Treachery of 

^ . T . 'T* ^ Bei-KjyB. 

ancing this delusion. Professing deep contrition for having been misled by 
evil counsel, they were now only anxious that the past should be forgotten, 
and they requested, as a proof of restored confidence, that the women and 
children who had been sent off to Nynee Tal should return. With this 
request the British authorities were not so infatuated as to comply; but 
Brigadier Sibbald was so far imposed upon that he wrote to the government, 
assuring them, in confident terms, of the fidelity of his troops, provided their 
fears were set at rest by an assurance that they were not to be punished for 
any previous irregularities. The brigadiers letter could scarcely have reached 
its destination, when the sepoys proved the hollowness of all thcii‘ professions, 
and he himself became one of their first victims. Having, like their fellow- 
traitors at Meerut, fixed on a Sunday, they rose by preconcerted signal on the 
31st of May, and at once commenced the work of murder and devastation, by 
opening on their officers both with grape and musketry, firing the bungalows, 
plundering the treasury, and throwing open the jail, which contained nearly 
3000 prisoners. These mingling with a populace notoriousty one of tlie most 
turl^ulent in India, bad full scope to commit every form of outrage. The 
insurrection being thus completely triumphant, soon found fitting repr^enta- 
tives, both of the military and the civil authority — of the former, in the person 
of Ruktawar Khan, soubahdar of artillery, who, assuming the rank of general, 
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paraded the city in the carriage of the murdered brigadier, followed by a 
numerous staff; and of the latter, in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
retired native judge, who repaid his obligation to the British government, 
which had j^ensioned him, by turning traitor, and employing the forms of law 
to murder its officers. In this way two of the European judges, charged with 
imaginary crimes; were subjected to the mockery of a trial, condemned to death, 
and immediately executed. The example of Bareilly was speedily followed at 
Moradabad and Shahjchanpoor, the other principal military stations of Rohil- 
cund. At Moradabad the 29th native infantry, more avaricious than blood- 
thirsty, were so intent on plunder that they 'allowed their officers to escape. 
It was otherwise at Shahjchanpoor, where the 28th native infantry, choosing 
the same Sunday as at Bareilly, shot one officer on the parade ground, and 
then sent a party of murderers into the church. Notwithstanding the sudden- 
ness and ferocity of this sacrilegious attack, the greater part of the European 
residents escaped into Oude. Here, however, instead of the asylum which 
they hoped to find, the whole party, men, women, and children, fell into the 
hands of savages, still worse than those from whom they had fled, and were 
barbarously massacred in the vicinity of Aurangabad. 

The mention of Oude, as well as the sequence of events, would now naturally 
lead us to trace the course of the revolt in that province, but some advantage 
in respect of arrangement will be gained by previously noticing the disastrous 
outbreaks at some other localities. We begin with Necrnuch, situated in an 
isolated portion of Scindia s dominions, near the south-east borders of Raj poo- 
tana, and, with Jhansi, long the capital of an independent native principality, 
but finally incorporated with British India, in accordance with the annexation 
policy, which refused to recognize ah adopted heir. The troops stationed at 
Neemucli belonged to what was designated the Gwalior contingent, , and there- 
fore did not properly form part of our Indian army, but they were virtually 
included in it, because, though nominally belonging to Scindia, they were 
provided by the British government, in accordance with treaty, and commanded 
by British officers. Still the relations which they bore to a native prince gave 
additional importance to their movements, as from these an inference might be 
drawn as to the course which the prince himself might be disposed to take in 
the fearful struggle which had commenced, and the degree of control which he 
might be able to exercise, whether for good or evil. As to Scindia personally, 
there was indeed scarcely any room for doubt. At the very commencement of 
the outbreak he had come forward of his own accord to place his body-guard 
and all his other troops at the disposal of Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the North-western Provinces, and his subsequent conduct had shown that the 
fidelity of the Gwalior contingent, if any efforts on his part could secure it, 
would remain unshaken. One more ominous feature was thus added to the 
revolt, when it appeared that the sepoys of the contingent fraternized with 
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those of Bengal, and would in all probability follow their example. The troops a.d. isst. 
at Neemuch consisted of the 7th and 72d regiments of infantry, the 1st regi- 
ment of cavalry, and the 4th company of artillery. For some time symptoms Mutiny at 
of disaffection had been visibly manifested, and on the two last days of May, 
and the 1st of June, the whole troops were in such a state of excitement that 
an actual rising was hourly expected. From some cause, however, it suddenly 
subsided, and the 2d passed in comparative traiiipiillity. Oil tlie 3d another 
change took place, the disturbance became worse than ever, and at last, 
towards midnight, the discharge of a gun, the preconcerted signal, announced 
that the mutiny had commenced. The main body of the troops occupied the 
cantonments situated without the town, but the fort within it was garrisoned 
by the right wing of the 7th regiment, while the left wing was stationed at 
an hospital about a quarter of a mile distant. The moment the outbreak 
commenced, the whole of the troops in cantonments took part in it, but the 
7th regiment seemed not to have fully made up their minds, and the left wing 
marched off iii obedience to their officers, and joined the right wing in the fort, 
both making loud protestations of unshaken fidelity. Meantime the woik of 
destruction went on below, and many barbarous murders were committed. 

The officers within the fort, looking down from its ramparts, saw the air lighted 
up with the flames of their burning bungalows, but, though held in a torture of 
suspense as to the fate of their fellow- officers, and the other European residents, 
gave so much credit to the loyal professions of the garrison, that they scarcely 
doubted their own individual safety. On this point, however, they were soon 
undeceived, for when the mutineers appeared before the fort, and threatened to 
open upon it with their artillery, a soubahdar, who had seen nearly fifty years' 
vservice, and to whom, from the confidence reposed in him, the command of the 
])icket placed at the gate had been intrusted, coolly ordered it to be thrown 
open. When the officers attempted to resist this treacherous order, they were 
significantly reminded that they had better look to themselves, since the 
garrison, though disposed to favour their escape, never would nor could save 
them from the mutineers outside, of whose murderous intentions they were 
well aware. This intimation left the officers no alternative but flight, which 
they accomplished with the utmost difficulty. 

The mutiny at Jhansi was of a still more atrocious character. At this Mutiny at 

^ JhauHi. 

place, situated 140 miles south of Agra, near the north-west extremity of 
Bundelcund,*a strong feeling of discontent existed, particularly among those 
who had formerly been connected with the native court, and regretted the loss 
of their independence by a course of policy which seemed to them at once 
fraudylent and violent. The ranee, indeed, so far from concealing her resent- 
ment, had given utterance to it in the most unequivocal form, by spurnin^^the 
pension allotted to her by the British government. Under such circumstances, 
it was not to be expected that when the revolt began to spread, Jhansi wouhl 
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long refrain from taking a prominent part in it. The only troops in the place 
were the left wings of the 12th native and the 14th irregular infantry. From 
the first intelligence of the proceedings at Meerut and Delhi, an outbreak had 
been imminent, as the ranee and lier advisers were suspected of tampering with 
the sepoys. But though the wish to break out into open violence was visibly 
manifest, the fear of being committed before success seemed certain sufficed to 
keep both the sepoys and their tempters in check, and the actual mutiny did 
not take place till the 4th of June. The Europeans, forewarned of their danger, 
had fixed upon the fort as their place of refuge. Accordingly, when the alarm 
was given, they rushed to it with one accord. I'hc prospect before them was 
fearful. Their whole number, women and children included, amounted only to 
fifty-five, and how were these to withstand the hundreds of blood-thirsty 
wretches by whom they were beset? The struggle at once commenced, and 
the heroic band, fighting for life and all that was dear to them, made good 
their defence for four days. At last, when their resources had begun to fail, 
and their position was nearly desperate, a new and more formidable enemy 
appeared. The ranee sent her artillery and elephants, and the gates, though 
strongly barricaded, were forced. By I’etiring into some of the buildings, it 
might still have been possible to hold out a little longer, but as an unconditional 
surrender must speedily have been forced, we can easily understand how 
readily the terms were listened to, when the mutineers offered, on the delivery 
of the fort, to save the lives of all within it. This offer, after it had been 
confirmed by the most solemn oaths, was accepted, and fill who had survived 
the miseries of the siege, having laid down their arms, were beginning to retire, 
when, in utter violation of all that liad been stijiulatcd and sworn, they were 
seized, carried off to a place of execution, and put to the sword, man, woman, 
and child, wdth a barbarity too horrible for description. 

At the very connnencement of the revolt, some anxiety was felt for Agra, 
once the capital of all India, and still the capital of the Noi'th- western Provinijes. 
Fortunately, indeed, it had not, like Delhi, been left destitute of European 
troops, and it was therefore certain that, happen what might, it would not fall 
like that city without a struggle. The troops stationed in it at the time of 
the revolt were the 3d European fusiliers, a troop of European artillery, and 
two sepoy regiments, the 44th and C7th native infiintry. Among the latter, 
when the first intelligence of the mutiny arrived, the excitement was extreme, 
and the mischief wliich they meditated was indicated by numerous incendiary 
fires. Their object in raising them apparently was to lure the European troop.s 
to their lines, for the purpose of extinguishing the flames, and take advantage 
of their absence while thus employed, to make themselves masters of tl\e fort. 
If tjiis was the plan, the judicious arrangements of the authorities defeated it. 
Knowing that everything depended on the possession of the fort, they made its 
security their first object, and never reduced the garrison so far as to give any 
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hope of attacking it with success. The lieutenant-governor at the same time a.d. mr , 
exerted himself to the utmost to prevent or postpone the anticipated outbreak. 

As early as the 14th of May, he met the whole troops of the station on the state of 
j)arade ground, and harangued them in a manner which called forth tlie loudest Agra!^” 
protestations of inviolable fidelity. Tlie sepoys in particulaT seemed unable to 
give sufficient utterance to their applause, and continued to make the air ring 
with their cheers long after ho liad retired. At this time the depth of native 
duplicity was so little understood, that Mr. Colvin himself did not hesitate to 
speak confidently of the effect which his address had produced, and he there- 
fore naturally followed it up with a proclamation, in which he declared his 
belief that European and native portions of the military forces now rapidly 
assembling, will honourably and eagerly vie with each other in the extirpation 
of the traitorous criminals who have endeavoured to sow utterly groundless 
distrust between the powerful and beneficent British government and its 
attached native soldiery.'" The two native regiments were on bad terms, and 
Mr. Colvin, well aware of the fact, endeavoured to turn it to account by 
employing them as a kind of mutual check upon each other. In accordance 
with this policy, when, in the end of May, it became desirable to bring in a 
(quantity of treasure from Muttra, about thirty miles north-west of Agra, 
instead of sending Europeans, who could ill be spared for such a purpose, 
he selected for the service two native companies, one from each regiment, in 
the belief that .their hatred would not allow them to be guilty of a common 
act of treachery. It proved otherwise. No sooner were they in possession of 
the treasure, than they forgot their own quarrels, broke out into open mutiny, 
and marched oft with their idunder for Delhi. The incident was so far fortu- 
nate that it completely opened the eyes of the authorities, and by compelling 
them to disarm both regiments, as utterly unworthy of confidence, undoubtedly 
prevented a more serious catastrophe. 

While Agra thus narrowly escaped, Allahabad, situated at the junction of 
the Jumna with the Ganges, was subjected to a still more fiery ordeal. This 
city, though justly regarded as the key of the lower provinces of Bengal, and 
containing an arsenal with 40,000 stand of arms, large numbers of cannon, and 
vast military stores, had been left entirely at the mercy of native troo])S. A 
few soldiers, forming the magazine staff, were Euro 2 :)eans, but the garrison 
within the fortress was composed of a regiment of 8ikhs, alxjut 400 strong, 
and a company of the Gth native infantry, while the remainder of the latter 
regiment occupied the cantonments. In this state of matters an assault by the 
sepoys must have been successful, and Allahabad, with its immense military 
stores, would, like Delhi, have become a stronghold of the mutineers. Fortu- 
nately the authorities were on the alei't, and in the absence of any other means 
of reinforcement, a body of aged European invalids, about seventy in number, 
occupying the fort of Cliunar, were despatched by steamer, and arrived in the 
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very nick of time. The company of the 6th native infantry, in charge of the 
principal gate of the fortress, had conspired to admit their comrades, when they 
found themselves suddenly displaced. They endeavoured, however, to make a 
merit of necessity, and as a cover to their treachery, the whole regiment made 
such professions of fidelity, that the thanks of the governor-general were 
publicly conveyed to them on the 6th of June. Their gratification seemed to 
know no bounds, and their cheers w^ere still ringing in the ears of their deluded 
officers as they sat at mess, when they Were startled by the intelligence that 
the mutiny liad commenced. Several of them were shot down before they 
could leave the mess-room, and others were barbarously murdered as they 
liastened to the lines, in hope of quelling disturbance. The Europeans within 
the fort, thougli gallantly supported by the Sikhs, barely sufficed for its 
})rotection, and hence, both within the town and the cantonments, the work of 
]dunder and devastation continued almost unchecked. Before the mutineers 
left, after plundering the treasury, throwing open the jail, wdiich contained 
nearly 3000 prisoners, and burning down the cantonments, fifty Europeans 
had been massacred. The rest found refuge within the fort, and were obliged 
to remain there, as anarchy reigned within the city, and British authority had 
nearly ceased throughout the whole tract of country which skirts the Ganges 
from Allahabad up to Agra. 

About sixty miles below Allahabad, and nearly due east from it, stood 
Benares, tlie great stronghold of Hindooism. If religion had anything to do 
with the revolt, it might have been anticipated that this was the place of all 
others where it would burst forth with the greatest fury. Its population 
exceeding 1 80,000 Was notorious for turbulence, and the only troops in whom 
full confidence could be placed were 190 of her majesty’s 10th foot, and a small 
detail of artillery, with three guns. The native troops consisted of a Sikh 
corps, the 37th native infantry, and the 13th irregular cavalry. It was hoped 
that both the Sikhs and tlie cavalry would remain faithful. The 37th, on the 
contrary, were known to be mutinous, and on the 1st of June it was resolved 
to deprive them of their arms. The resolution once taken ought to have been 
immediately executed, but was fixed only for the 5th. In the interval the 
sepoys, through some unknown channel became aware of what was intended; 
and to increase the difficulty intelligence arrived .that at Azimghur, a place 
about fifty miles to the north of Benares, the 1 7th native infantry had mutinied 
on the 3d, and decamped after seizing treasure to the amount of £170,000. 
Not a moment could now be lost, and on the 4th the first step in the process of 
disarming was commenced by suddenly locking tlie bells or huts where the arms 
were kept. By this time the sepoys were equally on the alert, and having 
burst open the doors of tlie bells gained possession of their arms by open force. 
The'struggle now commenced. On the one side stood the Europeans, mustering 
not more than 200, and on the other native troops to the number of about 2000. 
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This immense disparity was compensated to the former by the possession of a.d. isst. 
three guns, while their opponents had none ; by their indomitable courage, and 
by some reluctance on the part of many of the native troops finally to commit Mutiny at 
themselves. It is even said that the’ Sikhs, when they made common cause 
with the Bengal troops, acted rather under the influence of some unaccountable 
panic than from any premeditated design. Favoured by this combination of 
circumstances the Europeans gained a comparatively easy victory, only four, 
one of them the commander of the irregular cavalry, being killed, and twenty- 
one wounded. This first success had an excellent effect upon tlie populace, 
who, contrary to what had been feared, did not venture to rise. 

We now hasten towards Oude, which had become and was destined long 
to be a main centre of revolt. Its first mutiny, and the suppression of it. 
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have alrea’dy been described. As its recurrence sooner or later could hardly be Mutiny in 
doubted, Sir Henry Lawrence made diligent use of the respite which he had 
gained, and endeavoured to prepare for the worst. His head-quaHers were at the 
residency of Lucknow, situated on the north side of the city, close to the right 
bank of the Goomtee. Beside it were the treasury and the hospital, and a 
number of buildings of solid masonry, occii])ied as dwelling-houses and public 
offices. About a mile and a half to the eastward was the Chowpeyrah Istubul, 
a cruciform building used as barracks by her majesty's 32d, the only Eurojiean 
infantry then in the province. At some distance to the north of the barracks 
stood another building called the Kuddum Rasool, which had been converted 
into a powder magazine. In the same vicinity were the lines of the 3d 
regiment of military police. Immediately south of the barracks was the Tara 
Kotiee or observatory, where all the law courts were concentrated. About a 
mile above the residency, and on the same side of the river, were the Dowlut 
Khana and Sheesh Muhul, forming part of an old palace of the Kings of Oude. 

VoL. III. ' 270 
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In tlie one were the head-qnarters of the brigadier commanding the Oude 
iiTegular force, and in the other a magazine containing many stands of ams 
and native guns. Still farther up the river, and to the westward, was the 
palace of Moosa Bagh, occupied by the commanding officers of the 4th and 7tli 
regiments of Oude irregular infantry, which were cantoned in its vicinity. 
About a quarter of a mile above the residency the Goomtee was crossed by an 
iron bridge, the road from which led almost in a straight line to the Muriaon and 
Moodkeepoor cantonments. These, situated three miles north from Lucknow, 
were at this time occupied by the 1 3th, 48th, and 71st native infantry, a regi- 
ment of regular native cjivalry, and two batteries of native and one of European 
artillery. The only other military station in the vicinity of Lucknow was that 
of the 2d Oude irregular cavalry at Chukkur Kotee, on the left bank of the 
river, nearly opposite to Kuddum Rasool, and nearly as far from the residency 
as tlie Muriaon cantonments. Sir Henry Lawrence, who obtained full military 
powers giving him the command of all the forces in Oude, at once saw the 
necessity of altering the above arrangement of tlie troops. Four guns were 
brought from the Muriaon cantonment to the lines of her majesty’s 82d, and 
1 20 men of this regiment were intrusted with tlie protection of the treasury 
and residency, which had formerly been entirely at the mercy of native guards. 
At the same time, while the women and the sick were lodged in the residency, 
the rest of the regiment was removed from its isolated position and moved 
down to the cantonment, and statioi>ed close to the European battery. These 
measures, excellent so far as they went, were not deemed sufficient. A place of 
strength where the military stores might be concentrated, and an asylum might 
be found incase of attack, was still wanted. For this purpose choice was made 
of the Muchee Bhowun, situated on the right bank of the river, about half-way 
between the residency and the Dowlut Khana. At the same time, though an 
attack on the residency was scarcely feared, some slight defensive woi^ks, chiefly 
as a precaution against any sudden iiLsurrection of the populace, were begun. 
The treasury also was largely replenished, by sending out parties into the 
diflferent districts, and bringing in the sums wfliich had been previously collected. 

During the above preparations the progress of the mutiny in other quarters 
had added greatly to the difliculty of maintaining tranquillity in Oude, 
where there was reason to apprehend that any rising would, in all proba- 
bility, not only involve the whole province, but extend beyond its limits, 
particularly to the important town and district of Cawnpoor, only separated 
from it by the Ganges. Here General Sir Hugh Wheeler had only a mere 
handful of Europeans to oppose a large brigade of native troops, consisting 
of the 1st, 53d, and 5Gth native infantry, and the 2d light cavalry, and was 
obliged to rest sastisfied with preparations which were palpably inadequate.* In 
the hope that if the sepoys did rise they would marcli off for Delhi, he formed 
an entrenchment, which, however incapable of permanent defence, might 
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furnish a temporary asylum. Reinforcements had been promised by the gov- a.i>. isst. 
ernment and were daily expected, but the case was so urgent that Sir Henry 
Lawrence could not refuse his application for aid, and detached to him on the Poaitiou of 
21 st of May fifty men of the 32d, conveyed in post-carriages, and two squadrons 
of cavalry. In this emergency Sir Hugh received an offer which was too 
tempting to be refused. It consisted of ‘^two guns and three Jmndred men, 
cavalry and infantry, furnished by the Maharajah of Bithoor,"’ the infamous 
miscreant now only too well known as Nana Sahib. He was the adopted son 
of Bajee Row, the last of the peishwas, who, when reduced to extremity, had 
obtained by treaty a pension of £90,000 a year, and a residence at Bithoor, 
situated on the Ganges about twelve miles above Cawnpoor. At liis death 
Nana Sahib succeeded to a large portion of his immense wealth, but his claim 
to a continuance of the j^eiision was refused. Though he often complained of 
the refusal, and stigmatized it as a breach of public faith, it did not suit liiin to 
assume the airs of a malcontent, or subject himself to suspicion as an enemy to 
British interests. On the contrary he courted the society of our countrymen, 
and was regarded by them as a favourable specimen of the liberalized Hindoo. 

Sir Hugh Wheelers long residence in India and intimate accpiaintance with 
native manners perhaps only laid him more open to the influence of such a 
character, and hence, though specially warned to be on his guard against the 
Nana, ho not only accepted bis proffered aid, but sliowed how unbounded his 
confidence was by employing his troops to guard the treasury. 

The Eed, a moveable Mahometan festival which fell on the 24th of May, inaing in 
was generally believed to have been fixed upon for the outbreak in Oude. 

The crisis, however, somehow postponed, did not arrive till the 80th. That day 
had passed away quietly, and the evening gun had been fired as usual at nine 
o^clock, when the light company of the 71 st native infantry suddenly turned 
out and began firing fit random. At the same instant two j)arties, the one 
belonging to the same regiment, and the other to the 7th light cavalry, appeared 
at the opposite gates of the cantoiunent, and made directly for the mess-house, 
evidently with the diabolical design of placing the oflicers between two fires, 
and rendering their escape impossible. Fortunately the first shot had proved a 
sufficient warning. Sir Henry Lawrence, who was now residing in the canton- 
ment, hastily proceeded with his staff to that part of it where the Europeans, 
mustering 300 men, with six guns, were stationed. Two of these guns were 
immediately posted on the road leading to Lucknow, so as to intercept the 
mutineei*s in the event of their attem])ting to reach it. The other guns swept 
the native parade ground, where the three native infantry regiments stood iii 
the .following order — first, the 7lst, next the 13th, and last the 48th, .The 
71 st, after shooting Brigadier Handscomb, who had ventured too near •them, 
advanced boldly and fired. They were answered with grape, which sent them 
back to their lines, where they took the cowardly revenge of murdering one of 
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their European officers, who was found pierced with bayonets and musket-balls. 
The 48th, whose position on the parade ground was so distant from the guns as 
to bo beyond the reach of grape, did not at first take an active part in the 
mutiny. They refused, however, to aid in suppressing it; and while pretending 
to accept the proposal of their commanding officer to march to the residency, 
desei ted by the way in such numbers, tliat when he reached the iron bridge he 
could not muster more than fift 3 ^-seven men around the colours. In the conflict 
which laid taken place, the mutineers, though they had obtained a considerable 
amount of plunder, and gratified their savage natures by burning down the 
bungalows, and laying the cantonments in ruins, had sustained a defeat; but it 
still remained for them to show whether they had so much confidence in their 



superior numbers, as to risk an encounter with British discipline anil courage. 
At first it seemed that the^’^ had made up tlieir minds to this, for at daybreak 
of the 31st they were found in force occupying the lines at Moodkeepoor. 
Their courage, however, wjis not proof against a few discharges from the guns, 
and they fled precipitately in the direction of Scetapoor. 

During the above proceetlings great alarm was felt in the city. A company 
of the 71st, who had been removed from the Muchee Bhowun for disaffection 
a few days before to another station, on being marched to the residency and 
ordered to pile their arms, refused to obey. From fear of precipitating an 
outbreak, it was deemed prudent not to coerce them. This indication of weak- 
ness was soon followed by its natural result. On the afternoon of the 31st the 
budniashcs or mob of the city rose, and about GOOD of them, after crossing the 
Goomtee by a ford, moved towards Muriaon in order to join the mutineers, 
with "whom they had a previous understanding. When this scheme was frus- 
trated the budmashes returned to Lucknow, and commenced rioting in the 
quarter of Hoseynabad, near the Dowlut Khana. Fortunately the native 
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troops stationed there did not decline to act, and after an hour of heavy firing 
the insurrection was suppressed. Its occurrence, however, was a warning not 
to be neglected, and all the European women and cliildren took refuge in the 
residency. 

The mutiny at Lucknow operated as the signal for a rising in evciy leading 
station throughout the province. In giving a brief account of each, we take 
them as they occurred in the four divisions into which, for administrative 
purposes, Oude, after its incorporation with British India, had been distributed. 
Beginning with Khyrabad, or the north-west division, our attention is first 
called to its principal station Seetapoor, towards which, as has been mentioned, 
the fugitive mutineers of Lucknow had proceeded. At Seetapoor, the principal 
station of the Khyrabad, or north-west division of Oude, the outbreak which 
had long been feared took place on the 3d of June. On the morning of that 
day, a cry having been raised that the 10th irregulars were plundering the 
treasury. Colonel Birch, of the 41st, hastened with two companies to the rescue, 
and was shot dead. Two other officers immediately shared his fate, and the 
mutiny became general. Mr. Christian, the commissioner, anticipating tln^ 
outbreak, had collected the civilians and their families at his house, and 
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intrusted the defence of it to a strong guard of the military police. It was 
only to learn how utterly his confidence had been misplaced. His defenders, 
when called upon to act, only replied by firing upon him, and commenced aii 
indiscriminate massacre of men, women, and children. 


The European fugitives from Shahjehanpoor had arrived on the 1st of June 
at Mohumdee, another station of the Khyrabad division, then occupied by a 
company of the 9th Oude irregular infantry. By judicious management they 
were for a time restrained, but on the 4th, when fifty of their mutinous com- 
rades came in from Seetapoor, they announced their determination to march to 
Seetapoor, at the same time promising that, if not opposed, they would not only 
spare the lives of all the Europeans at the station, hut take them under their* 
protection. With this promise, confirmed by a solemn oath, the Europeans 
were obliged to he contented, and the whole party, including eight women and 
four children, commenced the journey. The next morning, tlie 5th, the 
Europeans were abandoned by their escort, and told to go aliead wherever they • 
liked. Fearing the worst they pushed on, but were overtaken within a mile Atrocious 

^ ^ ^ iiijissacre 

of Aurungabad. ‘‘ Then,” says Captain Patrick Orr, one of the only two indi - Au- 
viduals whose lives were spared, “the most infernal carnage ever witnessed by 
man began.” A sepoj^ rushing forward seized a gun, and shot down Lieutenant 
Sheils, an old officer on the veteran establishment. All the others collected 
undef a tree, and were there, men, women, and children, ruthlessly butchered. 

In Fyzabad, the south-eastern division, crimes equally hideous were jferpe- 
trated. The town, as the principal station, was occupied by a considerable, 
body of troops, all native — the 22d native infantry, the 6th Oude irregular 
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infantry, and a regular light field battery. Shahgunge, in its vicinity, belonged 
to a talookdar of the name of Rajah Mansingh, who, in consequence of informa- 
tion received from Calcutta, had been arrested by order of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and was in confinement. This man, when a mutiny of the troops was hourly 
threatened, offered, if released, to shelter the Europeans in his fort. Colonel 
Goldney, the commissioner, seeing no better alternative, accepted the offer, and 
Mansingh, set at liberty, began to prepare his fort. The mutinous troops, 
perhaps made aware of the agreement, resolved on immediate action, and began 
by demanding, on the plea of greater security, that the treasure should be 
placed under their charge. The authorities feeling themselves helpless were 
obliged to comply, and at the same time began to prepare for the worst, by 
sending their families to Sliahgunge. The ladies in the cantonments, however, 
declined to quit them, because they were satisfied with the assurance of full 
protection given by tlie native ofiicers, and solemnly sworn to by those of the 
22d. Matters were in this j^recarious state on the 8th of June, when the 17th 
native infantry, who had mutinied at Azimghur, on the frontiers of Oude, and 
carried off a large amount of treasure, arrived at Begumgung(% within a march 
of Fyzabad. On this the troops at the station threw oft* all disguise, and told 
their ofiicers to shift for themselves, adding that they might take the boats 
then lying at the cantonment ghat. The civilians preferred joining their 
families at Shahgunge, but the officers embarked in the boats and began to 
descend the stream. It was necessary to pass Begumgunge, and there, in 
accordance with the diabolical plan which had been concerted, the mutineers of* 
the 17th were waiting to intercept them. Accordingly, when the officers 
approached, they were met by a volley of grape and musketry. Many imme- 
diately fell, and some who attempted to escape by swimming were either 
drowned or cut to pieces the moment they reached the bank. Colonel Goldney 
was seized in his boat and cariied off to the rebel camp. ‘‘ I am an old man,'’ 
he said; “will you disgrace yourself by my murder?” The appeal was vain. 
The miscreants knew no pity, and shot him down. A few by almost super- 
human exertions distanced their pursuers and escaped. 

While mutiny thus spread itself at all tlie principal stations of Oude, the 
condition of its capital became daily more alarming, and the idea of a siege, 
which before had been generally scouted, began to be entertained. In the 
prospect of such an event it became necessary to dispose of the large number 
of native tro(jps who, being notoriously disaffected, were more a source of 
weakness than of strength. After the suppression of the mutiny of the SOtli 
and 31st of May, out of the four native regiments the whole number of men 
that mustered amounted only to 437. In a few days, however, nearly thrice 
that* number had ranged under the native colours. The explanation was 
obvioua Many of them had come fi’om detached posts, where their isolated 
position prevented them from taking actual part in the mutiny, though thej' 
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had been unable to disguise their sympathy with it, and several even of the a.u. isst. 
mutineers after their defeat had crept back to the lines, in the hope of being 
able either to conceal tlieir absence or give some plausible account of it. Taking PonimiB 
these circumstances into consideration, it was strongly urged that the whole of Luckuow. 
the native troops, now amounting to 1200, or at least the most suspected portion 
of them, forming two-thirds of the whole,, should be disarmed. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, perhaps because he thought that the measure might precipitate a 
crisis, refused his consent; but about a week later, when fiitigue and anxiety 
had brought on such an alarming illness that he was interdicted from business 
by his medical attendants, the provisional council appointed to act for him 
took a step which, without the name, had all the effect of disarmament. The 
troops were paraded, and told that they were to take their leave and go to 
their homes till November. They objected at first, witli a great show of zeal 
for the service, but ultimately all went ofl‘ except 350, of whom a large proj)or- 
tion were Sikhs. Immediately after their departure the 3d regiment of military 
police, which furnished the jail guard, and took most of tlie civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, and inarched off on the road to Sultanpoor. 

By the 12th of June Sir Henry Lawrence liad so fiir recovered as to be able rortifioatiou 

ainl provi- 

to resume his functions. The most important object which now engaged his mouhigcf 
attention was the fortification of the residency, and the provisioning of it so as ,icnoy 
to stand a siege. At the same time he ordered several leading persons, suspected 
of treason, to be arrested, and cemfined as stcatc prisoners. Among them were 
a brother of the ex-king, and two Delhi princes, who had for some time been 
resident at Lucknow. New levies of troops were also raised, particularly a 
body of volunteer cavalry, consisting partly of cavalry and infantry officers of 
disbanded regiments. A large addition was also made to the native police, no 
fewer than 2000 having been enlisted, not so much with a view to permanent 
employment,’ or from mucli confidence in their trust-worthiness, as to relieve ilio 
other troojis from’ routine duties, and leave them free for those of more 
importance. 

Newabgunge Bara Baiikee, eighteen miles north-east of Lucknow, had 

L/iiwrciictj 

become the common rendezvous of the mutineers. On the 29th of June inttrqjio« 
intelligence was received that their advanced guard of 500 foot and 100 horse nmtjnwrr 
had arriv^ed at Chinhut, only eiglit miles east of the capital, and were collecting 
supplies for their main body, which was expected on the following day. In 
consequence of this intelligence the troops in cantonments were brought down 
and lodged in the residency and the Mucliee Bhowun. This was only prepara- 
tory to a still more important step. At sunrise of the following morning there 
had assembled at the iron bridge a force consisting of 520 infantry, 300 of 
them •belonging to her majesty's 32d, 116 cavahy, of whom tjiirty-six were 
European volunteers and the rest Sikhs, and details of artillery, with eleven 
guns, four of them European, and one an eight-inch howitzer. Sir Henry 
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Lawrence, heading this force in person, set out to attack the mutineers. Some 
time was lost before the march commenced, and the heat became oppressive. 
The road, however, so far as the Kokrail, which is about half-way to Chinhut, 
was well metalled, and no difficulty was experienced. It was far otherwise 
beyond the Kokrail. After passing the bridge over it, instead of the metalled 
road, there was only a newly raised embankment of loose sandy soil, with 
occasional gaps, indicating the site of intended bridges. After a halt, during 
which apparently from some oversight no refreshment was served out, the 
force began to move sluggishly along this embankment, and the videttes had 
proceeded a mile and a half when they were fired upon from the village of 
Ismailgunge, on the left. The howitzer was ordered to the front, and was 
followed by the rest of the guns. The column still plodding along the 
embankment, was exposed to a fire of round shot, which though distant did 
some execution. The enemy was now seen posted in front of Chinhut, and 
the pritish line deployed, the 32d taking post on the left, between Ismailgunge 
and the line of road, and the native infantry crossing the road to the right, 
and drawing up in front of a small hamlet. After the distant firing had 
continued for about twenty minutes, the enemy appeared to be giving way, 
but thc}^ were only preparing to act more decidedly on the offensive, by 
advancing with their whole army, cavalry, infantry, and artilleiy, in two large 
sej)aratc masses, one on eacli of the British flanks, evidently for the purpose of 
turning them. This attack was met by a fire of grape, which, however, had 
little effect in checking the advance, as parties of cavalry continued pushing 
forward, while the infantry made for Ismailgunge to cut off the 32d, who were 
posted beyond it, and lying on the ground to avoid the fire. At this crisis, 
four guns belonging to Alexander s Oude irregular battery were ordered from 
the right to the left in order to check the enemy's progress. The difficulty of 
the ground, and some reluctance on the part of the drivers, deprived this 
movement of the advantage expected from it, and the cavalry were ordered to 
charge. The volunteers did their part admirably. Not so the Sikhs, who 
turned their horses' heads and fled. Ismailgunge having in consequence fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and a deadly fire been opened from it, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to dislodge them. The 32d advanced boldly for this purpose, 
but after losing several of their officers fell back in disorder. This repulse 
decided the battle, and a retreat was ordered. It could not but be disastrous. 
The eiiem}^, taking advantage of every break in the ground, poured in a 
murderous fire. First the howitzer was abandoned, and then no fewer than 
six of the guns, with most of the ammunition waggons. The Europeans, who 
could least be spared, suffered severely, 112 being killed and 44 wounded; 
the ^ loss in natives was also great, though far less by casualties than by 
shameful desertion. It seems that when Sir Henry Lawrence resolved on 
this ill-fated attack he was not aware of the vast superiority of the force which 
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he was about to encounter. It consisted, as was afterwards ascertained, of a.d. ] 857. 
5550 infantry, 800 cavalry, and IGO artillery, with twelve nine-i^ounder guns. 

The Chinhut disaster was, almost as a matter of course, followed by the niockatio of 
defection of many native soldiers, who had till then remained at least nominally doney at 
faithful. The 4th and 7th, and four conjpanies of the 1st iiTegular infantry, ^ 
quartered at the Dowlut Khana, under Brigadier Gray, immodiately mutinied, 
and were soon imitated by the police occupying the Imarnbarca, a large building, 
situated on the road between the Dowlut Khaiui and the Muchee Bhowun. 
Meanwhile, the exulting mutineers continued their pursuit unchecked till they 
reached the Goomtee, and attempted to force the brick bridge above the Muchee 
Bhowun, and the iron bridge above the residency. When repulsed, they gained 
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an entrance into t^ie city, and by fording the river established themselves within 
it in such numbei*s, that before the day closed, both the Muchee Bhowun and 
the residency were completely invested. 

Three days before the disaster at Chinhut, a horrible massacre had been Mwtin.vat 

^ <'awn]MH»r. 

perpetrated at Cawnpoor. There the mutinj’’, which for some days had been 
hourly dreaded, broke out fit last on the 5th of June. It began with the 
2d light cavalry, and soon extended to the three infantry regiments, the 1st, 

53d, and 5Gth. The whole, after setting fire to some bungalows, and commit- 
ting other outrages, set off in the direction of Newabgunge, a village situated 
a little to the north-west. Three days before the rising, all the non-military 
Christian residents had removed into the entrenchment. This had been 
furnished with provisions, calculated to maintain 1000 persons for thirty, days. 
Unfortunately, the entrenchment itself was totally unfitted to stand a siege of 
such a duration. It was completely commanded from different quarters, and 
VoL. Ill, ' 271 
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Lf assailed with any degree of vigour, must at once have been forced, as the 
bank inclosing it was barely breast-high. The selection of such a place was 
certainly a fatal error, and it is difficult to explain how an officer of so much 
experience and ability as Sir Hugh Wheeler could have fallen into it. .He had a 
choice of other places. His entrenchment was at the south-east extremity of the 
cantonment, below the town of Cawnpoor, whereas, nearly at an equal distance 
above it, at the nortli-west extremity, stood the magazine, amply supplied with 
guns and military stores, and near it the treasury, which happened at the time 
to be well rejdonished. Nor were these the only advantages possessed by this 
locality. Ravines on the one side, and the proximity of the river on the other, 
gave the magazine strong natural defences ; while a high inclosing wall of 
masonry, together with numerous substantial buildings, supplied at once the 
means of resistance, and, what was equally wanted, adequate shelter. The 
only plausible account of the pi*eference given to the entrenchment is, that Sir 
Hugh, after having so long served with sepoys, and found, them faithful, still 
clung to the belief that either they would not mutiny at all, or would at the 
worst, after temporary outrage, quit the station and hasten ofl‘ to Delhi. The 
latter was the course on which they had resolved, and they Avould have carried it 
into effect, had they not been diverted from it by Nana Sahib, whose treacheiy 
was now about to bo consummate<]. Ilis troops had been intrusted with the 
cliarge of the treasurj^ 'flie result was, that when the mutiny broke out, they 
immediately ])lundered it. The possession of the magazine was their next 
object. Sir Hugh, when he saw that he could not preserve it, had given orders 
to blow it up, but the native guard interfered, and it fell with all its guns and 
stores into the hands of the rebels. Nana Sahib had now full scope for his 
execrable designs. When the revolted regiments were about to depart, he 
tempted them to remain by taking tl)em into his service, with the promise of 
a, large increase of pay, and led them back to Cawnpoor under the Mahratta 
standard, which he had raised after proclaiming himself peishwa. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, as soon as lie saw that the entrenchment which he had 
intended only as a temporary asylum, was to become the scene of a protracted 
and desperate struggle, looked about for aid, and turned once more to Lucknow. 
His application, dated the 14th June, was in the following terms: — “We liave 
been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Sahib, joined by the whole of the 
native troops who broke out on the morning of the 4th. The enemy have two 
twenty-four pounders and several other guns. We have only eight nine- 
pounders. The whole Christian population is with us in a temporary entrench- 
ment, and our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and cruel. 
We want aid, aid, aid. P.S. — If we had 200 men we could punish the scoundrels 
and aid you.” Painful though it must have been to refuse such an application, 
Sir Henry Lawrence found it impossible to comply with it. On the 18th of June, 
two days after receiving Sir Henry's answer, Captain Moore of the 32d, Vho 
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was then at Cawnpoor, wrote thus: — ''Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him a.d. i 8 r> 7 . 
the 200 men, as he believes with their assistance we could drive the insurgents ” 
from Cawnpoor and capture their guns. Our troops, officers, and volunteers siege of 
liave acted most nobly, and on several occasions a handful of men have driven by lina 
hundreds before them. Our loss has been cliiefly from the sun and their heavy 
guns. Our rations will last a fortnight, and w’^e are still well supplied with 
ammunition. Our guns are serviceable. Report sa^^s that troops are advancing 
from Allahabad, and any assistance might save our garrison. We of course are 
prepared to hold out to the last/’ In other two letters received at Lucknow, 
the language was more desponding. One dated the 21st June, says: — '‘We 
have been cannonaded for six Ijours a day by twelve guns. This evening, in 
three hours, upwards of thirty shells (mortars) were thrown into the entrench- 
ment. This has occurred djiily for the last eight days; an idea may be formed 
of our casualties, and how little protection the barracks afford to the women. 

Any aid to be effective must be immediate. In event of rain falling our 
position would be untenable.'’ The other letter, dated the 24th June, after 
mentioning that the attack had commence<l on the Gth, and been continued for 
eighteen days and nights, proceeds thus; “ The condition of misery experienced 
by all is utterly beyond descri[)tion in this place. Heath and mutilation in all 
their forms of horror have been daily before us. The numerical amount of 
casualties has been frightful, caused both by sickness and tlie implements of 
war." In these letters the perilous condition of the garrison was not under- 
stated. The whole number of individuals crowded within the entrenchment 
was about 900. Of these, not more than 200 could be counted on as comba- 
tants, while more than a third of the whole (330) were women and children. 

In both of these classes, death was making fearful havoc, and the dead bodies uorrom of 

thu siugti. 

could only ,bc disposed of by waiting till night, when the enemy's fire usually 
slackened, and then throwing tliem into a well outside the entrenchment. On 
the 13th of June, the enemy’s live shells, which had previously obliged the 
officers to strike tlieir tents, set fire to the barrack which was used as an 
hospital for the wounded, and also lodged the soldiers' families. On seeing tlie 
conflagration, the rebels, endeavouring to profit by the confusion, so much 
increased their fire that scarcely any one could be spared from his post to give 
assistance, and the flames spread so rapidly, that about forty of the sick and 
wounded, who could not help themselves, were literally burned to ashes. I'he 
barrack being tlius consumed, and most of the other buildings completely 
riddled with balls, most of the women and children sought shelter during the 
day in holes which had been dug in the ground, and were obliged to pass the 
night in the open air, beneath the bank of the entrenchment. It was impossible 
that this state of matters could last, and as every day, while it thiimeU the 
ranks of the garrison, was adding thousands to the number of their assailants, 
there could ^be no doubt that a dreadful issue was at hand. The first thought 
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was to assume the offensive, and by a desperate effort either seize and spike 
the enemy’s guns, or perish in the attempt. Now that the event is known, it 
must be admitted that the boldest would have been the wisest course. We 
cannot wonder, however, that Sir Hugh Wheeler hesitated to incur the 
responsibility of sanctioning a stej) which nothing but absolute despair could 
justify, and chose rather to listen to the terms volunteered by Nana Sahib. 
On the 24th of June, Mrs. Greenaway, a very aged European lady, who, with 
her family, had been captured by the Nana, and only spared on the promise of 
) »aying a lac of rupees for their ransom, arrived at the entrenchment, bearing a 
note from him, the jmrport of which was, that all soldiers, and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousie’s gove^rnmeiit, and would lay down 
their arms, should be sent to Allahabad. Sir Hugh Wheeler autliorized 
Captain Moore to act in the matter as he should consider best, and on tlie 
following day an agreement was entered into, by wlficli Sir Hugli, on the part 
Cjii>ilulutkm. of the British government, agreed to give up all the money, stores, and guns 
in the entrenchment, and the Nana on liis part tindertook, and solemnly swore, 
not only to allow all the inmates of the garrison to retire unmolested, but to 
])rovide means of conveyance for the wounded, and for the ladies and children. 
Hostilities immediately ceased, and the preparations for departure were com- 
menced. These having been completed, on the 2Gth, the whole garrison, men, 
women, and children, quitted the entrenchment, and proceeded towards the 
boats. Tlicse they were j)ermitted to enter without the least molestation, but 
no sooner had they embarked, than a horrid massacre began. Two guns, which 
had been concealed, were suddenly run out, and opened their fire. At the same 
Treachoryof time the scpoys, rusliing in from all directions, began to ply their muskets. In 
the confusion, the men, instead of attempting to Tinmoor the boats, jumped into 
the w^ater to swim for their lives. Three boats out of the whole number 
succeeded in reaching the opposite side ; but it was only to ^jneounter a new 
attack. In attempting to coTitinue their flight, they were so closely pursued, 
that before they got a mile down the stream, two of them were swamped, and 
about a half of the whole party killed or wounded. The remaining boat, now 
crowded with wounded, and overloaded, was exposed during the whole day to 
a running fire of guns and musketry. Night brought some respite, but next 
morning the fugitives had again to run the gauntlet of a murderous fire from 
both banks. On the third day the boat stuck fast on a sandbank, and became 
a sure mark for the rebels, who by pouring in volley after volley, made it 
impossible to employ any effectual means of getting her off. In this extremity 
fourteen of the party undertook the desperate task of rushing to the bank and 
charging their savage assailants. Tlie heroic deed was so far successful that 
they 'put the enemy to flight. Unfortunately, however, in pursuing their 
advantage, they lost their communication with the river, and only escaj)ed 
from being surrounded by retiring in a dii^ection parallel to the stream. After 
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proceeding in this way about a mile, they again reached the bank, but it was a.d. i867. 
only to find their perils increased. Both banks were lined with troops, and 
escape seemed impossible. As a last resource they took refuge in a temple Treaciieryof 
immediately in front of them. Here they defended themselves so manfull 3 ^ 
tliat their cowardly foes, afraid to meet them in open fight, piled up wood 
around the temple and set it on tire. The smoke and heat soon became 
intolerable, and the small band, now reduced to twelve, one having been killed 
and one wounded, threw off their clothes, and charging through tlie fire, made 
for the water. Only seven succeeded in reaching it. Two of them were almost 
immediately shot, and the remaining five endeavoured to save themselves by 
swimming. Though followed by the rebels, who waded into the water and 
took aim at them at every available point, none of them w’^as struck, and they 
had gone nearly three miles, when one of the party, an artilleryman, feeling 
exhausted, began to swim on his back. He thus lost the power of dii*ecting 
his course, and unconsciously floated to the bank, whei-e he was seized and 
murdered. The four survivors ultimately escaped. The party left in the boat Atrociiio8t>f 
fell into the hands of a rebel zemindar near Futtehpoor, who sent them back 
to Nana Sahib as prisoners. Their companions left behind at Cawnpoor when 
the carnage began had already been disposed of Tliose shot down in the 
boats were the most fortunate. Of the remainder every man w^as shot, while 
the women and children were carried off to Nana Sahib’s camp. In the 
evening he celebrated what he called his victory b^^ a series of salutes, one of 
twenty^one guns to himself as peishwa, or Mahratta sovereign, another of 
nineteen to his brother, Bala Sahib, now designated governor-general, and a 
third to Jowalla Pershaud, a Brahmin, and rebel soubahdar, whom he had 
appointed cominander-in-chief He concluded these ceremonies with a speech, 
in wliich hejaucted his troops for their glorious achievement at Cawnpoor, and 
promised to reward it by a liberal largess. On the arrival of the fugitives from 
Futtehpoor, on the 1st of July, all the men, like those at Cawnpoor, were 
immediately put to death. The women and children were carried off to join 
the others, already imprisoned in a building called the Siibada Ke Kothee, 
where they were destined to endure another fortnight of misery, and then 
l)ecf)me the victims of one of the most inhuman massacres ever perpetrated. 

Having taken a general survey of the progress of the sepoy revolt, and Oovommont 
pointed out the leading localities in which the successive m^utinies occurred, our 
next task must be to explain the measures employed by government to meet 
tlie crisis. For a time, as has been seen, the danger was greatly underrated, 
and in the belief that the disaffection was limited to a few regiments, and 
would either disappear of its own accord or be suppressed without difficulty, 
the interval which elapsed after the fii*st notes of warning was not turned to 
due account. The European regiment which had been brought firom Rangoon 
was on the point of returning, when ike disastrous tidings from Meerut and 
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Delhi arrived. The authorities, now made aware that the passing cloud of 
which they were dreaming had been the gathering of a fearful storm, would 
fain have acted with vigour, but found themselves for a time almost destitute 
.of the means. Large reinforcements of European troops were absolutely 
required, but though no time was lost in urging their immediate despatch from 
all tlie different quarters which seemed capable of furnishing them, several 
weeks must elapse before they could anive, and the utmost that could be done 
in the interval was to concentrate the few European troops within the districts to 
which the mutiny was as yet confined, and endeavour meanwhile, not so much 
by force as by moral suasion, to prevent it from assuming more formidable 
dimensions. The orders issued on the subject of tlie greased cartridges, and 
the harangues made to different regiments when paraded for the purpose, 
have been already noticed. A wider publication of the views and intentions 
of government was now deemed expedient, and on the 1 6th of May the following 
proclamation was issued : — 

‘‘The Governor-general of India in council, has warned the army of Bengal 
that the tales by which the men of certain regiments have been led to suspect 
that offence to their religion or injury to their caste is meditated by the gov- 
ernment of India, are malicious falsehoods. The governor-general in council 
has learned that this suspicion continues to be proj)agated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, but among other classes of the people. 
He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
soldiers and civil subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly as well as 
openly by the acts of the government, and that the government is seeking in 
various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste for purposes of its own. Some 
have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. Once more then the 
governor-general in council warns all classes against the deceptions that are 
practised on them. The government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The governor-general in 
council has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now l epeats that 
declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the government of India enter- 
tains no desire to interfere with their religion or caste, and that nothing has 
been, or will be done by the government to affect the free exercise of the 
observances of religion or caste by eveiy class of the people. The government 
of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the governor-general in 
council now calls upon them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. This notice 
is addressed to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct have 
shown their attachment to the government, and a well-founded faith in its 
protection and justice. The governor-general in council enjoins all such persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors who would lead* them 
intd danger and disgrace/* 

The above proclamation intimates that an unfounded alarm on the subject 
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of religion was the sole cause of the disafiection which prevailed, and of the a.d. isot. 
mutinies which had actually occurred, and yet at its date government knew of 
tlie atrocities which whole regiments of sepoys had perpetrated at Meerut and 
Delhi. It was surely too much to ignore these facts, instead of boldly de- 
nouncing them, and publishing to all the world that, come what might, they 
should certainly not go unpunished. Silence on such a subject was as unmanly 
as impolitic, and must have been generally interpreted as a virtual confession 
that punishment was not threatened, simply because government was either 
afraid or felt itself powerless to inflict it. This obvious inference received a rmcLima- 
strong confirmation from Mr. Colvin, lieutenant-governor of the North-western coivin aiH- 
Provinces, who, at the very time when he was in communication with the 
governor-general on the subject, thought it unnecessary to wait for final instruc- 
tions, and on his own responsibility issued a proclamation, wliich, by oftering a 
general jiardon to all except the murderers of private persons, seemed to 
promise immunity to those wlio had murdered their officers. The governor- 
general, however averse to severity, could not sanction such a pardon, and Mr. 

(Jolvin s proclamation was superseded by another which corrected his mistake. 
Fortunately the want of foresight which had been evinced in allowing India to 
be so much denuded of European troops was remedied to some extent by two 
most opportune contingencies. The Persian war having been brouglit to a 
successful termination sooner tlian tlio most sanguine had anticipated, the 
European regiments engaged in it were hastening back with the utmost expe- 
dition, while those which were prosecuting their voyage for the war in C-hina 
liad not proceeded so far as to be beyond reach, and in consequence of a message 
to that effect changed their destination to Calcutta. The result of these 
arrangements, and of applications to Kangoon, Madras, and Ceylon, was, that 
important reinforcements arrived before the end of May. At home also, 
where the astoundjng intelligence from India had produced an almost unpar- 
alleled amount of excitement and indignation, the general voice had proclaimed 
that, be the cost what it might, the revolt must be suppressed, and embarkations 
of troops on a scale adequate to the crisis accordingly commenced. 

While large reinforcements from other quaiters were thus secured, imme- rroiwiationfl 

^ ^ ^ fi,,. rerH>ver>' 

(liate steps were taken to collect all the available troops within reach of Delhi, ofueihi. 
and hurry them forward in order to attempt its recapture. As part of the force 
to be thus employed, three European regiments, her majesty’s 75th foot, and 
tlie 1st and 2d European fusiliers, who had been stationed among tlie hills, 
near Simla, where the Honourable George Anson, the commander -in-chief, was 
then residing, started under his immediate directions, and arrived on the 23d. 
of May at Umballa. Here at that date the troops assembled included, in 
addition to the above regiments, the 9th and a squadron of the»4th lancers, the 
()()th native infantry, and two troops of horse-artillery. He had formed them 
into two small brigades, the one under Brigadier Halifax and the other under 
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A i>. 1857 . Brigadier Jones, and was preparing to leave for Kurnaul, where he expected 
_ whole would arrive on the 30th, when he wirs seized with cholera, and 

i’rcjiaratioim died on the 27th. General Reid immediately succeeded as provincial com- 
of Denrr*^'^ mander-in-chief, hut was in such wretched health as to be incapable of con- 
ducting the intended operations against Delhi, which were therefore intrusted 
to Sir Henry B.arnard. To co-o})erate with the force thus advancing, a detach- 
ment from Meerut, consisting of a wing of her majesty’s COth rifles, two squad- 
1 ‘ons of 6tli dragoon guards (carabineers), 50 troopers of the 4th irregulars, two 
(companies of native sappers, and six guns, four of them belonging to Scott’s 
battery, and two (eigliteen-pounders) belonging to Tombs’ troop of horse^ 
artillery, started on the 27th of May, under the command of Brigadier Wilson, 
and cnoamped on the 30th near Ghazee-u-din, a small but well-fortified place 
on the Hindon, about ten miles from Delhi. A rumour that the mutineers, 
emboldened by their recent successes, meant to dispute the ])assage was gener- 
ally regarded as unfounded, and hence a kind of sur])rise took place when, 
about four in the afternoon, a picket of irregulars who had been stationed 
lM.‘yond the bridge galloped into the camp to announce that the enemy was at 
hand. The rifles, who had scarcely formed when an eightcen-pounder shot 
bounded into the camp, hastened forward supported by the carabineers, and with 
their Enfields 0 })encd a deadly fire, which soon slackened that of the enemy’s 
guns. Meanwhile the artilhny having taken up eflectivo positions, two com- 
panies of rifles which had been the first to cross the bridge made a gallant 
charge when not more than eighty yards from the enemy’s guns. The move- 
ment was decisive, and the rebels, outnumbering their assailants at least seven- 
fold, were soon seen in disgraceful flight. Five guns, two of heavy^ calibre, were 
the trophies of the victory. The struggle, however, was not yet terminated. 
Trusting to the strength of the village in which they had entrenched them- 
selves, the mutineers mustered courage for a second encounter, and the next 
morning, Sunday the 31st, once more made their appearance and commenced a 
sharp cannonade. The experience of the previous day had taught them a lesson 
by which they did not fail to ju'ofit, and they kept their guns at such a distance 
. that no new captures could be made. This cowardly precaution, and the intense 
heat, which .made pursuit all but impossible, favoured tlieir escape, and enabled 
them to bear the tidings of timir own defeat to their comrades at Delhi. 

]'hM^ou!lter of The Meerut brigade did not again start till the 4th of June, and proceeded 

the Meerut . , i 

‘i)rigadewitii 111 tho diret^tioii of Bagput, where it arrived on the 6th; on the 7th it reached 
tiieiUieis. joined the two brigades from the north. The united force on 

(quitting Alipoor on the Bth had the prospect of an immediate engagement, and 
therefore set out in tliree columns formed in order of battle. The enemy had 
stropgly entrenched themselves at Badulee Ke Serai, so as to intercept the 
approach of the British troops to the cantonments, situated to the north-west 
pf Delhi. ' It was here therefore that the encounter was about to take place. 
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Sir Henry’s despa^fcch gives the following account of it: ‘*As soon as onr ad. zssr. 
advanced picket met the enemy, these brigades deployed leaving the main road 
clear. The enemy soon opened a very heavy fire upon us, and finding that our victory of 
light field pieces did not silence their battery, and that we were losing men ^ 

fast, I called upon the 75th regiment to make a dashing charge, and take the 
place at the point of the bayonet ; this service was done with the most heroic 
gallantry, and to Lieutenant-colonel Herbert, and every officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, and men of the 75th regiment, my thanks are most especially due; 

, tlio IvSt Europeans supported the attack, and on the second brigade coming u{) 
and thre«itening their right, and Brigadier-general Grant showing the head of 
his column and guns on their left rear, the enemy abandoned the position 
entirely, leaving his guns on the ground. 

After all this success, the work of the day was not yet finished. Badulee British force 

r -i-.i . •! . ^ arrivoH on 

Ke Serai is about five miles distant from Delhi, and Sir Henry Barnard was tho luughts 
afraid that if he halted before reaching the position which he wislied to occupy 
at the cantonments, the enemy might take advantage of tlie delay, and inter- 
pose more formidable obstacles than those he had just overcome. Ho resolved 
therefore, though aware that his men were much exhausted, to push on, and at 
once reap the full fruits of his victory. Accordingly, having divided his force 
into two columns, the one intrusted to Brigadier Wilson supported by Briga- 
dier Shower’s brigade, while lie himself, supported by Brigadier Grave’s brigade, 
led the other, he sent the former along the main trunk road, where it had to 
fight the whole way through gardens with high walls and other obstacles, wliihi 
the latter diverging to the left proceeded straight through the cantonments. 

Both columns successfully accomplished the tasks assigned to them, tliough 
not till their skill and prowess had again been put fully to the test. The rebels 
were strongly plistcd on the ridge which ovei*looks the cantonments from the 
east, and stretches southwards till within a short distance of the north-west 
extremity of the city. The second column, as soon as it came within range of 
the guns in position on this ridge, was exposed to so destructive a fire that tlie 
design of forcing it by a direct attack in front was abandoned for a movement 
which would take it in flank. This movement, combined witli tliat of the first 
column, which was now threatening the other ftank, happily succeedc^d. The 
rebels abandoned their guns and retreated into the city, while tlie columns 
advancing from opposite directions swbpt the ridge, and finally met upon it at 
Hindoo Row’s house, which thenceforward became the key of the Britisli position. 

On the 9th of June, the very day after the ridge was carried, the British Amvaiof 
force received a most valuable addition by the arrival of the guides, forming the from the 
first instalment of reinforcements from the Punjab. On the 1 2th of M ay, when 
they* received orders to march, they %ere at Hoteo Murdan ih the vicinity of 
Peshawer. By the following morning they had made a march of thirty iniles 
and arrived at Attock. Here they were still 580 miles from Delhi, and at the 
VoL. III. * 272 
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ordinary rate of marcljing must have been two months in reaching it, but 
forward had always been their watchword, and by one of the most rapid 
marches on record, they accomplished the whole distance in twenty-four days. 

Deducting three of these, 
during which they halted 
by special order, they had 
pushed on continuously for 
three weeks, at the daily 
average rate of twenty-eight ' 
miles. It is needless to say 
that the acclamations of the 
British camp were long and 
loud when Captain H. Daly 
marched into it, at the head 
of his three troops of cav- 
alry, and six companies of 
infantry. After their long 
march thej^ were certainly 
entitled to repose, but it was 
not asked, and could not 
have been granted, as a can- 
nonade whicli liad continued all morning was followed in the afteraoon 
by a desperate attack on the British right flank. The guides, called out 
to aid in repelling it, displayed a gallantry amounting to rashness, and fol- 
lowed the fleeing rebels uj) to the walls of Delhi. Having thus exposed them- 
selves to a murderous fire they suflered severel 3 L Captains Daly and Hawes 
were wounded, find Quiutin Battye, a young officer of remarkable promise, who 
commanded the cavalry, received his death-blow, ^nd only survived till the 
following day. This attack of the rebels was only the first of a scries in which 
the enemy persisted for several successive days. On the 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
their endeavour was to turn our right flank by gaining possession of Hindoo 
Row’s house, where our heaviest guns had been placed in battery. Foiled in 
this they turned to the left flank, and on the 12th assailed it with the utmost 
fury. At this time tile British left extended no farther north along the ridge 
tlian the Flagstaff* tower, immediately beyond which was a deep cut, through 
which a steep road, leading from the city to the cantonments, had been carried. 
A battery erected at the tower commanded this road, and made it impossible 
for the rebels to a})proach by it; but to the north of the tower tlie ridge sloped 
rapidly down towai'd the sandy bank of the Jumna, while another compara- 
tively level road led circuitously round tffe extremity of the ridge towards the 
cantonments. In order to avail themselves of the facilities of attack in this 
direction^^the rebels, after plundering the house of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, situ- 
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ated close to the river, about a mile and a half north of the city, and laying it a.d. issr. 

in ruins, had placed a battery in the grounds, and made their position so strong, 

that a military council, held in the Biitish camp on the 11th, had decided Attempts of 

tiho rebels 

against any present attempt to dislodge them. The danger of allowing them to turn tlie 
to occupy it was fully manifested on the 12th. Early in the morning of that 
day, they had managed to bring a formidable array of guns, and a strong body 
of troops, within 400 yards of the Flagstaff, while another body was stealing 
round by the extremity of the ridge to gain the cantonments, and thus place 
themselves in the British rear. This alarming attack was only discovered when 
the day broke, and created so much confusion, that the Flagstaff batteiy was 
for a short time in imminent danger, and a lodgment was nearly effected in 
the cantonment itself. It was not long, however, before sufficient means of 
resistance were mustered, and the rebels, repulsed at every point, endeavoured 
to regain their original position. Even in this they failed, for in the pursuit 
which followed, they were completely driven from the Metcalfe grounds, which 
thereafter remained in British possession. 

It was hoped that the 12tli of June, which had opened thus auspiciously, 
would not close before a still more brilliant success had been achieved. The 
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impossibility of wresting Delhi from the rebels by the weak force which had operations 

^ before Delhi. 

boldly taken up a position before it, had already become apparent. The 
magazine blown up by Lieutenant Willoughby was only that which contained 
tlie small arms, and the rebels consequently possessed an almost inexliaustible 
sup^dy of guns and military stores. Tlie short trial which h{id been made 
sufficed to show that with an artillery far inferior both in number and Calibre 
to that of the enemy, and troops barely sufficient to maintain the position, and 
consequently incapable of furnishing working parties, the regular siege of Delhi 
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was impossible; and lienee, as the importance of recovering it, in order to crush 
the mutiny before it had assumed still larger dimensions, had been strongly 
urged by government, it became a question whether it might not be practicable 
to carry it at once by a sudden assault. This question, without undergoing a 
thorougli discussion, had been answered in the affirmative, and it had been 
resolved that at the dead of night, while the cavalry remained in charge of the 
camp, the whole of the infantry should move out, and after blowing in two of 
the gates by powder bags, rush in and seize possession of that part of the city 
where tlie palace stood. The execution of this plan had been actually com- 
menced, when it was suddenly countermanded. Sir Henry Barnard had 
changed liis mind, because it had been forcibly represented to him that he was 
endangei'ing the safety of the camp by denuding it of European infantry, and 
would be unable to hold the city, even if he should succeed in surprising it. 
On this subject opinions arc still conflicting, and we thei’cfore content ourselves 
with simply remarking how unfortunate it was that the objections which 
ultimately prevailed had not been previously considered. The troops, it is 
true, retired without sustaining harm, but the alarm which had been given 
put the enemy upon their guard, and thus precluded anj^ similar attempt at 
sui’prise, when it might have been made under more hopeful circumstances. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to strengthen the position on the ridge, 
and wait tlie arrival of a siege train with adequate reinforcements, in the 
meantime submitting to exchange conditions with the rebels, and become the 
besi(iged instead of the besiegers. This was indeed a great disappointment to 
the government, who had not only calculated on the early recapture of Delhi, 
l)ut ill the eagerness of their wishes allowed themselves to be imposed upon by 
unfounded rumours, which announced that it had actually fallen. As a regular 
siege was now inevitable, and would necessarily require months*'of preparation, 
this seems the proper place to give a more detailed account of Delhi and its 
vicinity, in order that the subsequent operations before it may be more easily 
understood. 

Delhi, which in 1658 superseded Agra as the capital of the Mogul empire, 
starid.s on the right bank of a branch of the Jumna, which leaves the main 
stream about five miles above the city, and joins it ten miles below. Its site, 
about 800 feet above the level of the sea, is a comparatively bari en tract, much 
broken by rocks, and made still more rugged in apjoearance by heaps of ruins, 
which, by the large space they cover, indicate the magnitude and importance 
which the city must have attained in very early times. The modern city, 
founded by the emperor Shah Jehan in 1631, is above seven miles in circuit, 
and contains, exclusive of the suburbs, a population of about 140,000, in which 
the number of Mahometans far exceeds the usual proj)ortion found in the cities 
of India, being only a few thousands less than that of Hindoos. The wall on the 
east, facing the river, is nearly straight, but on the other three sides forms a 
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very irregular curve. As originally built, it had only a few weak towers, but 
since its possession by the British, its defences have been greatly strengthened 
by the excavation of a ditch, and the erection of large bastions, each mounting 
nine guns of large calibre. Of these bastions it is necessary to give the names 
only of those on the north and north-west sides, because, from fronting the British 
camp, mention will often be made of them as the siege ])roceeds. Beginning 
at the north-east extremity, and proceeding westward, they succeed each other 
in the following order — tlie Moira or Water, the Cashmere, the Shah or Moree, 
and the Biirun bastions. The main gates are the Calcutta on the east, approached 
by the bridge of boats across the Jumna, the Cashmere on the north-east, the 
Moree and Cabool on the north-west, the Lahore on the west, the Ajniere on 
the south-west, and the Delhi on the south. The houses arc in general 
substantially built, but almo.st all the streets are narrow ; the only two which 
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can be described as spacious and handsome arc the j^rincipal one, called the 
Chandei Chauk, running eastward fi’om the palace to the Lahore gate, and 
another, leading also from the palace southward to the Delhi gate. The edifice 
surpassing all others, both in extent and structure, is the palace, situated on 
the east side, inclosed by a lofty turreted wall of red granite, a mile in circuit, 
and communicating at its north-east extremity with the old fort of Selirnglnir. 
The access to it is by two lofty and richly sculptured gateways, tlie one in its 
south, and tlie other in its west side. The principal one, called the Lahore 
gate, because leading to the city gate of the same name, contains the rooms in 
which the first murders, on the an*ival of the mutineers from Meerut, were 
perpetrated, and is succeeded first by a noble arch, supporting^ the great tower, 
and then by a vaulted aisle, not unlike that of a Gothic cathedral. Seyond 
this aisle is the Dewani Khas, or council chamber, a splendid pavilion of white 
marble, and near it the open court, where, with the sanction, if not by the 
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express order of the king, a large number of unoffending women and children 
were cut to pieces by soldiers in liis pay, while his sons and grandsons looked 
on and enjoyed the horrid spectacle. The only other edifice which need here 
be particularized, is the Jumma Masjid, or principal mosque, situated to the 
west of the palace, in a street leading from it to the Ajmere gate, and forming 
from its elevated Site, and the marble domes and minarets which surmount it, 
the most conspicuous object which is seen when the city is approached. In 
addition to the city proper within the walls, Delhi has extensive suburbs, two 
of wliicli, from the cover and means of annoyance which they gave to the rebels, 
became the scenes of frequent and sanguinary contests. The one, called Kissen- 
gunge, situated to the west of the Cabool gate, was skirted on the north, where 
it fronted the British position, by the Delhi canal; the other, called the Subzee 
Mundee, was situated considerably farther to the north-west, on the trunk 
road leading to Kurnaul, and in some degree enveloped the British position, 
as it extended beyond the southern extremity of the ridge, and to the rear of 
Hindoo Row’s house. 

The British position was certainly the most favourable which could have 
been selected for defensive purposes. Tlie main body of the troops was 
encamped on the parade ground of the cantonments, which, having been burned 
by the mutineers, now existed only in name. On the west side it was 
protected by a canal, or rather outlet, from a large jlieel or lake at Nujufghur, 
and on the east by the ridge, which in the course of a few days was rendered 
unassailable by any force which the rebels could bring against it Besides tlie 
batteries at the Flagstaff tower and Hindoo Row’s house, others were erected 
at several intermediate points, as the observatory and the mosque, while two, 
l)laced more in front, bore directly on the suburbs already mentioned. But 
though the strengtli of this position secured it against being forced, fhere were 
various circumstances which increased the difficulty of holding,, it. Cholera had 
made its ap]iearance, and though not yet adding largely to the mortality, was 
creeping on insidiously, and might ere long rage like a pestilence. The rebels 
too, fully alive to the kind of tactics which their native cowardice as well as 
superiority of numbers suggested, seemed determined to give no respite from 
attack, thus occasioning losses which the British could ill spare, and threatening 
to overcome their means of resistance by mere exhaustion. It must also be 
remembered that the authority of the government had ceased in all the districts 
to the south and east, and that only from the north-west could supplies and 
reinforcements be obtained. The latter, collected chiefly in the Punjab, had a 
long march to accomplish, but by the aid of the Rajah of Pattiala and other 
friendly chiefs of the Cis- Sutlej protected states, were able to surmount all 
opposing obstacles. There was more doubt as to the supplies. Being required 
for daily use, and too bulky and perishable to admit of a^distant conveyance, 
they Imd to be drawn chiefly from the neighbouring districts, and .the danger 
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was that the rebels, by scouring the country and besetting all the routes leading a,d. 1857. 
to the cantonments, might to their other means of aggi’ession add that of 
starvation. Happily this, the greatest danger of all, was not realized. To cut 
off the supplies either did not occur to the rebellious sepoys, or required more 
enterprise than tliey possessed, and from first to last, however great the priva- 
tions endured in the British camp, a deficiency of provisions was not one of tliem. 

The mutineers, notwithstanding successive repulses, did not abandon the attm^k 
hope of forcing the British lines, and on the I7th of June commenced a work tineers. 
which, if they had been i)ermitted to complete it, would have enfiladed the 
position and seriously affected its security. This was the erection of a batter}^ 
in the immediate vicinity of Kissengunge. To conceal their design and with- 
draw attention from the locality, they opened early in the day with a licavy 
cannonade, and continued it for some time without jnterrui)tion, till tlie 
approach of a British detachment told them that they must either al)an(lon 
the work, or contend manfully for the possession of it. The attacking party 
advanced in two columns, the one under Major Tombs, consisting of two 
companies of rifles, four comj)anics of 1st fusiliers, thirty cavalry of the guides, 
twenty sappers and miners, and four guns; and the other under Major Reid, 
consisting of his own Sirmoor battalion of Ghooikas, four com])anies of rifles, 
and four companies of 1st fusiliers. The rebels, expecting attack in front, were 
not a little disconcerted when the columns, by separate flank movements to 
the right and left, placed them between two fires. Their resistance, thougli by 
no means obstinate, cost them dear. Not only was the battery captured and 
the magazine established in its neighbourhood blown up, but a number of 
sepoys cut oflT from retreat paid the penalty of their crimes. 

The ISth of June, a day memorable in British annals, passed quietly, 
perhaps because the enemy were engaged in extensive preparations, which were to ^jain the 
fully developed 0/1 the 19th, when about mid-day they were seen issuing in 
great numbers from the Lahore gate. An attack in the direction of Hindoo 
Row's house was expected, but it soon appeared that something different 
was intended, as they were observed passing through Kissengunge, and dis- 
appeared among the ruins and gardens beyond. After waiting for some hours, 
the British troops were recalled, in the belief that the «attack had been aban- 
doned. This proved to be a hasty conclusion. The rebels, after proceeding 
westward by a circuitous route, had turned round, and wen? within n mile and 
a half of the British roar. As soon as the alarm was given, Brigadier Hope 
Grant, commanding the cavalry, hastened out with all the cavalrj^ he could 
muster, and twelve guns. This force, however, was very inadequate. It 
consisted of only 250 sabres, while the enemy were found strongly posted, to 
the number of about 3000. Against such odds little could 'be effected, and 
the British cavaliy towards dusk were retiring in some degree of confusion, 
when the arrival of about 300 of the rifles and fusiliers, gave the rebels a 
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sudden check, recaptured two guns which had fallen into their hands, and 
compelled them to retreat. Either unconscious of defeat, or determined not to 
acknowledge it, the rebels again made their appearance on the following day, 
and advanced so boldly and rapidly, tliat they were pitching their round shot 
into the British camp before they could be effectually met. At last, by bringing 
into action every* man that could possibly be spared from the British camp, the 
enemy were driven across the canal, and compelled once more to seek the 
shelter of the city. 

Tliese defeats, however much they must have damped the spirits of the 
rebels, had not the effect of diminishing their real force, which was on the contrary 
daily augmented by reinforcements of revolted regiments. The Nusseerabad 
mutineers, comprising the 15th and 30th native infantry, had already arrived, 
and on the 21st, no less tlian four regiments — the 6th light cavalry, and the 
3d, 36th, and (list native infantry — were seen pouring into the city. Elated by 
tliese new arrivals, and remlered still more confident of success by a prophecy 
whicli foretold the downfall of British rule in India exactly a hundred years 
after it was founded, they had fixed on the 23d of June, tlie centenary of the 
victory of Plassey, for a great effort. The But Juttra, a high Hindoo festival, 
which happened to fall on the same day, added to the general enthusiasm, 
while bivu(j was liberally supplied in order to inspire an artificial courage. On 
tlie other hand the admirable arrangements of Sir John Lawrence in the Punjab 
were now beginning to tell, and important additions were made to the British 
force before Delhi at the very moment when they w^ere most wanted. On the 
morning of the 23d, 100 men of her majesty’s 75th, 100 of the 1st fusiliers, 
three companies of the 2d fusiliers, and the 4?th Sikhs, 400 strong, marched into 
the camp. The struggle had already commenced. Under cover of a furious 
cannoiiiule irom all the bastions, and from the advanced batteiies^ in the suburbs, 
large bodies were advanced through the Subzee Mundee, to assail Hindoo Row’s 
house from the rear, and at the same time a battery which had been erected 
at the Eedgah, situated to the west of the Lahore gate, oj>ened a destructive 
enfilading fire. Repulse after i-epulse seemed unavailing. The enemy refused 
to retire, and kept up sucli a deadly fire of musketry from the Subzee Mundee, 
that the Hindoo Row battery could hardly be worked. It thus became 
necessary to obtain possession of the suburb by assuming the oftensive, and 
attacking it at the point of the bayonet. The column formed for this purpose, 
consisting of the 1st and 2d fusiliers, supported by the 4th Sikhs, who had that 
very morning made a march of twenty-two miles, advanced through a shower 
of shot and shell, and pushed on for a small temple called the Sammy house, 
from which, under cover of its high inclosure, the enemy s fire of musketry was 
most ‘destructive. This hand-to-hand fight issued as it always does when 
Asiatics are brought into contact with British bayonets. After a short resistance 
and a fearful carnage, the rebels fled and the whole suburb was cleared out. 
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The advantage thus gained would have been lost had the enemy been allowed a.d. issr. 
to return, and therefore permanent possession of the Subzee Mundee was 
secured, by establishing a strong European picket at the Sammy house, and at a capture .if 
serai opposite to it on the Kurnaul road. The British loss was less than might 
be inferred from the nature of the struggle. Only 39 were killed and 114 
wounded. This however does not contain the whole list of casualties. So 
intense was the heat that, out of ten officers of the 2d fusiliers, live were 
struck down, and in the 1st fusiliers one was struck down and six were 
disabled by sun-stroke. 

The centenary of Plassey, which, according to native prophecy, was to have 
witnessed the destruction of British rule in India, only witnessed the discomfi- 
ture of those who had treacherously rebelled against it — a discomfiture with 
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which the only hope which the rebels had of forcing the British position at Delhi uritiHii roiu 
may be said to have expired. By the end of June the effective force of the 
British had been increased to GOOO men, and though much was still wanting to 
enable it to assume the offensive and prepare for the final assault, tliere was no 
longer any danger of being compelled to raise the siege, nor any reason to 
doubt that sooner or later the recapture would be effected. For this brightening 
prospect a large share of credit is undoubtedly due to Sir John Lawrence as chief 
commissioner, and the able men associated with^him in the civil and military 
administration of the Punjab; and it is therefore not less due to them than 
essential to a full narrative of the mutiny, that before proceeding further some 
account should be given of their exertions. 

In the beginning of June, when there was still some ground to hope that 
many of the .sepoy regiments would pause before finally committing themselves 
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to mutiny, Sir John Lawrence issued an address to them, in which the following 
passage occurs : “ Those regiments which now remain faithful will receive the 
rewards due to their constancy ; those soldiers who fall away now, will lose their 
service for ever. It will be too late to lament hereafter when the time has 
passed by — now is the opportunity of proving your loyalty and good faith. The 
British government will never want for native soldiers. In a month it might 
raise 50,000 in the Punjab alone. If the ' Poorbeah’ sepoy neglects tjie present 
(lay, it will never return. There is ample force in the Punjab to crush all 
mutineers. The chiefs and people are loyal and obedient, and the latter long 
to take your place in the army. All will unite to crush you.’' These words, 
which were doubtless regarded by the sepoys as a vain-glorious boast, contained 
the simple statement of a fact of which it became the business of the chief 
commissioner, as soon as unlimited authority to levy troops was given him, tc) 
furnish ocular demonstration. The first object was to confirm the fidelity of 
the Sikh chiefs whose territories intei'vened between the Punjab and Delhi, 
and whose friendly aid was hence necessary in order to keep open the com- 
munications between them. Here happily no difficulty was experienced. The 
Ka]ah of Jheend, instead of waiting to be urged, had organized a force of 800 
men, and was pressing forward with it to join the force about to be collected 
for the recovery of Delhi. Still farther north, and consequently nearer the 
Punjab, a still more valuable fiuxiliary was found in the Maharajah of Pattiala, 
who, resisting all the native influences brought to bear upon him, at once declared 
his detennination to stand or fidl with the .British government. The loj^alty 
thus evinced he maintained unshaken to the last, and rendered services of whicli 
it is not too much to say that they contributed essentially to the suppression of 
the mutiny in the north-west of India. His example was followed by othei' 
chiefs, among whom those of Nabha and Kooperthalla deserve honourable 
mention. Some notice has already been taken of the vigorous measures adopted 
when intelligence of the first outbreak was received. Of these measures, onci 
of the most important was the formation of a column whicli should be ready to 
move on every point where mutiny required to be put down. The command of 
this column was (conferred on Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who previously 
held that of the Punjab irregular force, and was acknowledged on all hands to 
be an officer of distinguished talents. The guides, which formed an important 
part of tlie original column, have akeady been seen pushing forward to Delhi, 
and performing excellent service on the very day of their arrival there, after 
completing a march of about 600 miles with almost unexampled rapidity. The 
rest of the column, after performing good service, was also moving southward 
to join the Delhi force, and on the 3d of June entered Lahore. After halting 
for a week it started again, intending to continue its progress southward, when 
intelligence arrived which obliged it to change its destination, and proceed 
eastward to Amritser. That important place was still imdisturbed, but it was 
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feared that a mutiny which had broken out at Julendur might prove infectious, a d. iss:. 
more especially as the mutineers had been permitted througli some mismanage- 
ment to escape and were roaming the country. The moveable column after from th.; 

this delay, which was cmplo 3 ’^ed in checking or suppressing disturbance, 
again started for Delhi, commanded no longer by Brigadier Cliamberlain, who 
had been appointed adjutiint-general of the ariny, but hy Brigadier Nicholson, 
who after rendering essential aid on the western frontier in raising new levies, 
and in maintaining tranquillity while surrounded by all the elements of disturb- 
ance, was destined to a more brilliant but unhappily a too short careei*. The 
formation of the moveable column was only one of the many means employed 
hy the authorities of the Punjab to curb the mutiny and provide for its final 
suppression. In the months of May and June, five new regiments had been 
completed, and by the beginning of October the number had been augmented 
to eighteen. At the same time irregular levies of 7000 horse and as manj" foot 
had been raised, so that ultimately the total new force amounted to 34,000. It 
is not too much to that, but for these exertions in the Punjab, the siege of 
Delhi mast have been abandoned. 


CHAPTER III. 

Siege of Delhi continued — Repeated attempts on the British position by the rebels — Repulses — Death of 
Sir Henry Barnard, and appointment of Brigadier-general Wilson to the command — Reinforcements 
on both sides — Defeat of the rebels at Nujufghur — ^Prc'parations for the assault — Recapture of 
Delhi. 


HEN the montb of June closed, the British force before 

of t})0 Hiege 

Delhi had improved its position by the exj)ulsion of the 
rebels from the Subzee Mimdee, and tlie permanent occupa- 
tion of that important suburb. Still, however, there was 
no immediate prospect of an assault which would seal the 
fate of the city at once, and no prospect at all of establishing a blockade, which 
could either exhaust its means of resistance or starve it into surrender. The 
British batteries, placed nearly 1 500 yards from the walls, were too distant to 
make any serious impression on them ; and moreover commanded only two gates, 
those of Cashmere and Cabool, while all the others remained as free as ever to 
send forth troops for attack, or to bring in reinforcements and supplies. These 
considerations, which it was impossible to overlook, produced *some degi'qe of 
despondency, and more than once the abandonment of the siege was gravely 
mooted. The arrivals from the Punjab did little more than supply the waste 
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by casualty and disease, so that the effective force of all arms did not exceed 
5800, while every successive mutiny was adding whole regiments to the rebels, 
and increasing the alreadj’^ too great disproportion between them and tlieir 
assailants. There is reason to believe that Sir Henrj^ Barnard was not indisposed 
to follow the advice of those who would .have withdrawn from Delhi. Having 
no experience of Indian warfare, he liad little expectation of bringing the siege 
to a triurnpliant termination, and agreed with those who saw a more hopeful field 
of action if the British army were moved more to the eastward, and concentrated 
so as-to secure the safety of Agra, and the important districts connected witli 
it. Though opinions were divided on this subject at the time, only one now 
exists, and it is admitted that a withdi'awal from Delhi would have given such 
a triumph to the mutiny as to have made its final suppression all but impos- 
sible. While the question of abandoning or prosecuting the siege was under 
discussion, the idea of a sudden assault was revived. Sir Henry Barnard, it 
will be remembered, had sanctioned it when formerly proposed, and counter- 
manded it when on the point of execution. The same irresolution was again 
to be repeated. The whole jdan was arranged. One column was to effect an 
entrance by blowing in the iron grating of the canal near the Cabool gate ; and 
another was to blow in the Cashmere gate, and have the double chance of 
entering by it and by an escalade of the adjoining bastion, while a party moving 
stealthily round to tlie river side was to endeavour to find an entrance from 
the east. The plan, in order to insure secresy, was never wliispered in the 
camp, and it was hence taken for granted that the enemy had not the least 
idea of it. This was a complete mistake. Not only were they on the alert, 
but they had formed a counter-plan, which if they had been permitted to carry 
it out, would in all probability have annihilated the British force. A large 
])arty, sent out by a circuitous route, had been posted about 'two ^ miles in our 
rear, and there only waited the departure of the storming party to hasten 
forward and seize the camp while denuded of its usual defenders. Providen- 
tially this fact became known in tlie very nick of time, and the idea of a sudden 
assault was once more abandoned. Shortly afterwards the British anny was 
for the second time dejirived of its general. On the 5th of July, Sir Henry 
Barnard was seized with ch6lera, and died in the course of a few hours. TJie 
event produced a feeling of deep and universal regret, a regret rendered all the 
more poignant by the fact that he had been brought by no choice of his own 
into a position in wliich the excellent qualities which he undoubtedly possessed, 
both as a man and a commander, were not displayed to advantage. The 
command of the Delhi force now devolved on General Reid, the provisional 
commander-in-chief, and was formally assumed by him. It W'as however more 
in p’ame than reality. The state of his health, which previously unfitte<i him 
for active duty, obliged him before a fortnight elapsed to decline the responsi- 
bilities of office, and the appointment was conferred on Brigadier Wilson. 
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In the beginning of July, a seasonable addition was made to the British a.d. i867. 
force, by the arrival of about 450 men of her majesty's 51st foot, but as had 
almost invariably happened, the rebels could boast of having on the very same Reinforce- 
day been far more largely augmented. The Bareilly brigade, consisting of three both Bides, 
whole regiments of infantry and some irre- 
gular cavalry, after mutinying, as has al- 
ready been described, had arrived on the 
opposite bank of the Jumna. No attempt 
could be made to dispute their passage, and 
they entered the city, where their reception . 

was all the more cordial from its being 
known that they were possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of treasure. In conse- 
quence of tlie new arrival, it was generally 
expected that a formidable attack would be 
made by the rebels to force our position, or 
at least to regain a footing in the Subzee y 

Mundee. But it would seem that the pun- 
ishment which had there been inflicted upon 
them induced them to turn their views in a 
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different direction. The village of iVlipoor, forming the first station to the west- ®*- 
ward on the Kurnaul road, was known to have furnished large suj) 2 )lies to the agaiimt 
British camp, and had therefore been marked out by the rebels for vengeance. 
Accordingly, on the 3d of July, a considerable force moved out from the Lahore 
gate, and |)roeeeded westward. Their destination being at the time unknown, 
the British could only send out a force on their track, and it was not known till 
the follov^ing^ moiming that they had been wreaking their fury on the inhabitants 
of Alijjoor. It.was sad enough that the aid which they had given to us should 
have brought such a disaster uj^on them ; but though on this ground alone it 
was most desirable that the rebels should not bo allowed to return with im- 


2 )unity, there was another reason why a blow should bo struck which might 
deter them from attem 2 )ting to gain a footing in that j)art of the country. If 
lay in the direct line of communication between the Camj^^ and the Punjab. 
Only the day before the village was destroyed, a large number of sick sent 
from the camj) had passed through it, and but for a most juovidential delay 
the plunder would have included, in addition to that obtained from the village, 
a valuable convoy of treasure and ammunition. The force sent out from the 
camp had the good fortune to accom{)lish both objects. By intercepting the 
rebels before they could regain the city, it took summary vengeance for the 
atrocities which had been j)erpetrated at Alipoor, while by filearing the road it 
secured the safety of the convoy. 

Tho\:^gh the mutineers had as yet been foiled in all their attempts to estab- 
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A. D. 1857. lish themselves in the British rear, they had by no means abandoned that 
mode of attack. Of this, after several days of comparative quiescence, striking 

Renewed proof was given on the 9th of July, when a body of cavalry suddenly emerging 

the Hrilish from cover, charged right into the camp, and were within it almost as soon as 
the alarm could be given. A picket of carabineers, most of them young, 
untrained soldiers,' instead of opposing the enemy, lost all presence of mind, and 
fled. Still dashing on, the rebel troopers made for the guns of the native troop 
of horse-artillery, and called aloud on the men in charge of them to join them. 
The men remained stanch, and the troopers, without accomplishing their 
object, were obliged to decamp. The boldness of this attempt, and the little 
resistance offered to it, gave rise to grave suspicions of treachery. A short 
time previously, the few Bengal sepoys mingled with the irregulars had been 
turned out of the camp, because they were believed to be in communication 
with their comrades within the city. It now appeared that they were not the 
only traitors, and recourse was had to the somewhat extreme remedy of sending 
off the whole three corps of irregular cavalry, one of them to Umballa, and the 
other two to the Punjab. While the sowars were assailing the camp, a furious 
cannonade was kept up from the city, and volleys of musketry were directed 
against the British station from every available point in the suburbs. After 
tlie expulsion of the sowars, it became necessary to dislodge those who, with 
the view of supporting them, had taken post in the gardens and other inclosures 
of the vicinity. This task, after a sanguinary contest, was successfully accom- 
plished. One result of the affair of the 9th was to make the rebels more chary 
of exposing themselves to similar repulses, and they allowed nearly a week to 
ela})se before they again ventured out. 

Kfw.ittmrk On the IGth, the mutineers from Jhansi, stained with the blood of an 

by the rclwls. , iti 

atrocious massacre, arrived at Delhi. On this occasion, •the usual custom was 
not forgotten, and after a day's rest, they were sent out to take the lead in a 
new attack, in order at once to signalize their zeal and display their prowess. 
As usual, the attack ended in a repulse. After desultory discharges of guns and 
musketry, which, as both parties were under cover, produced few casualties, the 
British became the assailants, and drove the rebels before them. On more 
tlian one occasion the British, after repulsing the enemy, had in the ardour of 
pursuit exposed themselves to a deadly fire froqi the city walls. The repetition 
of such fatal mistakes was at length corrected by a distinct order that they 
should in future act strictly on the defensive, and rest satisfied with repelling 
an attack, without following it up with any pursuit of the fugitives. This 
order, besides preventing an unnecessary waste of human life, had another bene- 
ficial effect, whicli could hardly have been anticipated. It changed the tactics 
of the labels, who,* on finding that they could no longer lure the British within 
range of their fire, had less inducement to persist in their incessant attacks, and 
allowed days to pass without renewing them. The respite was partly .employed 
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in completing the breastwork on the ridge, so as to form an almost unbroken line 
from left to right, and enable the men to move from point to point as safely as 
under a regular covered way. Other changes, partly of a sanitary nature, were 
introduced, and the health, spirit, and discipline of the force visibly improved 
Meanwhile the large increase of numbers obtained by the rebels had not added 
to their real strength. Mahometans and Hindoos, though they had combined, 
were by no means united, and intrigues, factions, and dissensions prevailed to such 
an extent that the king would gladly have saved himself by the sacrifice of his 
nominal supporters. ‘'Only recognize him as titular king, and secure him in 
the enjoyment of his pension, and ho will open the gate of the fort of Selimghur, 
and through it admit the British troops into the palace.” Such were the terms. 
Inadmissible as they were, he could not have performed his part in them, and it 
is almost unnecessary to add that though Sir John Lawrence, when consulted on 
the subject, had replied, “Treat, but beware of treachery,’^ the negotiation came 
to nothing. Tlje position and prospects of the British force before Delhi at this 
time cannot be more briefly stated than in the following letter of General 
Wilson, dated 31st Jul}^: — “It is my firm determination to hold my j)resent 
position, and to resist any attack to the last. The enemy are very numerous, 
and may possibly break through our entrenchments and overwhelm us, but the 
force will die at their post. Luckily, the enemy have no head and no method, 
and wo hear dissensions .are breaking out among them. Reinforcements are 
coming up under Nicholson. If we can hold on till they arrive, wo shall be 
secure. I am making every possible arrangement to secure tlie safe defence 
of our position.” 

The moveable column under Nicholson, to which, as appears from the above 
letter of General Wilson, so much importance was attached, arrived on the 14th 
of August. At first sQnie disappointment was felt when its strength was ascer- 
tained to be far less than rumour had assigned to it, but the importance of the 
addition which it made to the British force before Delhi will at once be seen 
when it is mentioned that it nearly doubled it. The previous force, though 
nominally .about 5G00 of all arms, had about a fifth of the whole in hospital, 
.and could therefore muster for duty not more th.an 2700 Europeans and 1800 
natives ; the moveable column amounted to about 4200, One essential want, 
liowevei’, still remained to be supplied. The siege train brought to Delhi had been 
pronounced totally inadequate to make the necessary bre.aches for assault, and 
another of much weightier metal, and more complete equipment, had been pro- 
cured from the arsenals of Philour and Ferozepoor. It was already on the way, 
but moving very slowly, as its line of gun carriages, tumbrils, and carts, 
extended over thirteen miles of road. Meanwhile the rebels lost much of their 
confidence. To violent dissensions, sometimes terminating iji bloodshed, were 
added wholesale desertions by sepoys who, when denied permission to visit their 
homes, took the remedy into their own hands; and even the Delhi princes, some 
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of them the very miscreants who had ordered and exulted in the massacre of 
European women and children, had the effrontery to send letters into the 
British camp, in which they sought to escape the retribution about to overtake 
them, by declaring that ''they have been all along fondly attaclied to us, and 
only want to know what they can do for us.'" 

As everything depended on the safe arrival of the siege train, it was neces- 
sary to clear the route along which it was to pass of all mutineers and marauding 
parties. In this respect the districts of Paniput and Rohtuk required special 
attention. The Raughurs, a turbulent and predatory horde located there, 
taking advantage of the revolt, withheld their revenue, and when threatened 
answered with defiance. An attempt to coerce them liad not been completely 
successful, and in the beginning of August intelligence was received that they 
were again collecting in force, and had been or were about to be joined by a 
considerable body of Delhi rebels. The safety of the train being thus endan- 
gered, Captain Hodson, whose services during the mutiny, both in the intelli- 
gence <lepartmeiit in the camp at Delhi and as the chivalric leader of a body of 
irregular horse, invest his brilliant but brief career with peculiar interest, set 
out on the IGth of August at the head of a small force, and pushed on for 
Rohtuk, which had become a rallying point for the rebels. The task assigned 
him seemed beyond the means at his disposal. His detachment consisted 
almost entirely of cavalry, and how could he hoj)e with them to overcome 
an enemy shut up within a walled town, and apparently resolved to make 
a vigorous defence? Too clear-sighted not to perceive the hopelessness of 
attempting an assault, and too resolute to despair of success without making 
an eftbrt to secure it, he withdrew in the meantime to bivouac in an 
inclosui'e in the vicinity. In the course of the evening he was waited upon 
by a deputation from the city, ‘'having grass in theiivmouths,* ^ in^. token of 
submis.sion. It was merely a trick to throw him off his guqrd, for on going 
out on the following morning to reconnoitre, he saw the enemy hurrying 
forward at full tilt, and liad barely time to form his men before they were upon 
him. After a short encounter, the rebels were driven back, but it was only to 
keep up a galling fire under cover of the trees and gardens surrounding the 
city. It was now Hodson s turn to try stratagem, and lure the enemy into the 
open ground by commencing a feigned retreat. Nothing more was required. 
The rebels, yelling and shouting as if secure of victory, followed close upon his 
track, and were nearly a mile beyond their inclosure, when he gave the ordei* 
to face about. The fancied pursuit was at once converted into a disorderly 
flight, and on the following morning Rohtuk itself was found to be evacuated. 

While Hodson was thus clearing the way in the direction of Rohtuk, 
another and larger detachment, having the same object in view, had proceeded 
from ihe camp. Mahomed Bukht Khan, an old sepoy soubahdar, who had 
become commander-in-cliief of the rebels, in order to wipe off the disgi*ace of 
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several recent repulses, set out from the city, swearing that he would either a d. issr. 
capture the siege train or die in the attempt. His force, amounting, according ” 
to the report of the spies, to COOO men of all arras, with sixteen guns, started Defeat of th» 
on the 24!th. By an early hour of the following day, a British column Nujufgliur. 
commanded by Nicholson was marching in pursuit. Its progress was much 
retarded by torrents of rain, which liad so flooded the roads and fields, that in 
seven hours the advance had only accomplished ten miles, and the main body 
was so far behind that a halt was necessary. That the time thus occupied 
might not be lost. Sir Thcophilus Metcalfe, who was with the column as a 
volunteer, and had a good knowledge of the country, pushed on with two 
officers in search of the enemy. After proceeding about five milcs.and ascending 
a rising ground they found them encamped beyond a nullah, which here crosses 
the road, and was running deep and strong. A fatiguing march of two hours 
brought the column to the i-ising ground, from which the enemy were seen occu- 
pying a position well chosen both for defence and for retreat. It was situated 
in the vicinity of the village of Nujufgliur, about fifteen miles south-west of 
Delhi, and formed a rectangular space open to the rear, but bounded on two adja- 
cent sides by the nullah already mentioned, and the canal or outlet from the 
Nujufgliur Jheel, meeting it at right angles. Within the area the rebels fronted 
the nullah, having on their right a village, where nine of their guns were 
placed, on their left a rising ground, and in the centre an old serai, wliich was 
defended by four guns, and formed the key of their position. Nicholson at 
once formed his plan of attack, but owing to detention in fording tlje nullah, it 
was five o'clock before he could put it in execution. His object was to force 
the enemy’s left centre, and then changing front to tlie left, to sweep down 
tlicir line of guns towards the bridge. The enemy made little resistance, all 
their guns. were captur(?d, and the conflict seemed to be at an end, when it was 
reported that a willage a few hundred yards in the rear was still occupied. 

Strange to say, it was here only that any serious resistance was experienced. 

The rebels, seeing their retreat cut off, and knowing the fate which awaited 
them, fought with extreme desperation, and were with difficulty overpowered. 

So many of the cavalry were employed in protecting the baggage which had 
been left on the other side of the nullah, and in escorting the guns, that pursuit 
was impracticable. The enemy's loss was however severe, amounting, according 
to their own confession, to above 800. 

On the 3d of SeT)tember, before tlie rebels had recovered from the conster- Amvai of 

the siege 

nation produced by their defeat at Nujufghur, the siege train arrived, and the train, 
erection of heavy batteries within breaching distance was immediately com- 
mei^ced. At the same time a seasonable addition was made to the force by the 
arrival of reinforcements, including a contingent from Cashmere. The* crisis 
being now at hand, General Wilson issued an address to the troops. It com- 
menced thus : — ** The force assembled before Delhi has had much hardship and 
VoL TIT, 274 
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fatigue to undergo since its arrival in this camp, all of which has been most 
cheerfully borne by officers and men. The time is now drawing near when the 
major-general commanding the force trusts that their labours will be over, and 
they w'ill be rewarded by the capture of the city for all their past exertions, and 
for a cheerful endurance of still greater fatigue and exposure/’ It concluded 
with the expression of a confident trust that all will exhibit a healthy and 
hearty spirit of emulation and zeal,” and thereby secure “ the brilliant termi- 
nation of all their labours/’ 

In regard to the direction from which the assault should be made, there was 
no room for choice. The north wall fronting the British position could alone 
be selected for that purpose, but the particular part of it to be selected for 
breaching was not so obvious, and some degree of sti'atagem was used to conceal 
it. Considerably in advance of Hindoo Row s house the ridge terminates in a 
kind of plateau. Here, nearly on a line with the Sammy house, the first 
battery was run out on the 6th of September. It consisted of six nine-pounders 
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and two twenty-four pounders, and was commanded by Captain Remington. 
Near this battery a dry nullah descends tlic ridge towards the left, and forms 
a natural parallel. Advantage was accordingly taken of it, and on the night 
of the 7th, another battery (No. 1), mounting six guns on the right and four on 
the left, was erected within 700 yards of the walls, and placed under the 
command of Major Brind. These two batteries placed on the right flank, where 
most of the fighting had hitherto taken place, convinced the rebels that the 
assault would certainly be made from this quarter. Hence the next advance f^ook 
theiA somewhat by surprise. It was made considerably to the east at Ludlow 
Castle, which, though they had a strong picket stationed at it, was wrCvSted 
from them almost without a struggle, and became the site of battery No. 2, 
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mounting on its right division seven eight-inch howitzers and two eighteen- a.d. i867. 
pounders, and on its left nine twenty-four pounders. It was commanded by 
Majors Kaye and Campbell, till the latter, disabled by a wound, resigned his Broaching 
part of tlie charge to Captain Johnson. The number and large calibre of the begin™ 
guns in this battery indicated that the reaj attack would be from tlie left, 
where two other batteries were forthwith planted, the one mounting ten 
mortars under Major Tombs, at the Koodsia Bagh, near the banks of the Jumna, 
and the otlier in front of it, at a building which liad once been the custoni- 
liouse. This building, though within IGO yards of the Water bastion, liad, 
from oversight or overweening confidence in the rebels, been left unoccupied, 
and the battery was so nearly completed when they discovered their mistake, 
that thej^ were unable to make any impression upon it. All tliese batteries 
had been erected in the course of a single week, and before the end of it had 
successively opened fire — Remington's, on the 6th, Brind’w on the <Sth, that at 
Ludlow Castle on the 10th, and those of the Koodsia Bagh and old custom- 
house on the 11th. Tlie effect was soon apparent. The Moree or north-west 
bastion, against which the fire from the right flank was chiefly directed, was 
easily silenced, and the Cashmere bastion towards the north-cast, though it had 
Ijeen recently restored and strengthened at the expense of the British govern- 
ment, began to crumble away within an hour after the twenty-four pounders of 
Ludlow Castle began to play upon it. Nowhere however was the fire so 
destiaictive as at the Water or north-east bastion, where, from the jn’oximity of 
the battery, almost every shot told, and a large breach was speedily effected. 
Meantime the rebels were not idle. Besides maintaining a heavy fire from the 
bastions not silenced, and from every spot in the vicinity within range of gi’ape 
and musketry, tliey succeeded in placing two batteries, one at Kissengungc, 
which enfiladed those on tlie ridge, and another on the opposite, side of the 
Jumna, which en^Iaded those of the Koodsia Bagh and custom-house. These, 
though they could not postpone the day of retribution, produced many casualties. 

The plan of attack as previously arranged, and the assault, fixed for three tji« assault, 
o’clock in the morning of the 14th, are thus succinctly described in General 
Wilson's official report: — After six days of open trenches, during which 
the artillciy and engineers, under their respective commanding officers Major 
Gaitskell and Lieutenant-colonel Baird Smith, vied with each other in jiressing 
forward the work, two excellent and most practicable breaches were formed in 
the walls of the place, one in the curtain to the right of the Caslmiere bastion, 
the other to the left of the Water bastion, the defences of those bastions, and 
the parapets giving musketry cover to the enemy commanding the breaches, 
having also been destroyed by the artillery The assault was delivered on four 
points. The 1st column under Brigadier J. Nicholson, consisting of her majesty’s 
75th regiment (300 men), the 1st European Bengal fusiliers (200 men), and 
the 2d Punjab infantry (450 men), assaulted the main breach, their advance 
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being admirably covered by the 1st battalion of her majesty’s ]30th rifles, under 
Colonel J. Jones. The operation was crowned with brilliant success, the enemy 
after severe resistance being driven from the Cashmere bastion, the Main 
Guard, and its vicinity, in complete rout. The 2d column under Brigadier 
Jones of hei* majesty’s 61st regiment, consisting of her majesty’s 8tli regiment 
(250 men), the 2d' European Bengal fusiliers (250 men), and the 4th regiment 
of KSiklis (350 men), similarly covered by the GOtli rifles, advanced on the 
Water bastion, carried the breach, and drove the enemy from his guns and 
position, with a determination and spirit which gave me the highest satis- 
faction. The 3d column under Colonel Campbell of her majesty's 52d light 
infantry, consisting of 250 of his own regiment, the Kumaon battalion (250 
men), and the 1st Punjab infantry (500 men), was directed against the Cashmere 
gateway. This column was preceded by an explosion party under Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the engineers, covei'ed by the GOth rifles. The demolition 
of the gate having been accomplished, the column forced an entrance, over- 
coming a strenuous opposition from the enemy's infantry and heavy artilleiy, 
which had been brought to bear on the position. I cannot express too waimly 
my admiration of the gallantry of all concerned in this difficult operation. The 
reserve under Brigadier Longfield of her majesty’s 8th regiment, composed of 
her majesty’s Gist regiment (250 men), the 4th regiment rifles (450 men), the 
Belooch battalion (300 men), and 200 of her majesty’s GOth rifles, who joined 
after the assault had been made, awaited the result of the attack, and on the 
columns entering the place, took possession of the posts I had previously assigned 
to it. This duty was ultimately performed to my entire satisfaction. The firm 
establishment of the reserve rendering the assaulting columns free to act in 
advance, Brigadier-general Nicholson, supported by Brigadier Jones, swept 
the ramparts of the place, from the Cfxshmere to the Cabool gate^ occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the guns and driving the epemy before him. 
During the advance, Brigadier Nicholson was, to the grief of myself and the 
whole army, dangerously wounded; the command consequently devolved on 
Brigadier Jones, who finding the enemy in great force, occupying and pouring 
a destructive fire from the roofs of strong and commanding houses in the city 
on all sides, the ramparts themselves being enfiladed by guns, prudently resolved 
on retaining possession of the Cabool gate, which his troops had so gallantly 
won, in which he firmly established himself, awaiting the result of the opera- 
tion of the other columns of occupation. Colonel Campbell, with the column 
under his command, advanced successfully from the Cashmere gate, by one of 
the main streets beyond the Chandei Chauk, the central and principal street 
of the city, towards the Jumma Musjid, with the intention of occupying that 
important post **The opposition, however, which he met from the gieat con 
centration of the enemy at the Jumma Musjid and the houses in the neigUiour- 
bood — ^lie himself, I regret to state, being wounded — satisfied him that his most 
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prudent course was not to maintain so advanced a position with the compara- a.d. isst. 
tively limited force at his disposal, and lie accordingly withdrew the head of 
his column, and placed himself in communication with the reserve, a measure Advance »f 
which had my entire approval ; I having previously determined that, in the into 
event of serious opposition being encountered in the town itself, it would be 
most inexpedient to commit my small force to a succession of street fights, in 
which their gallantry, discipline, and organization could avail them so little.'’ 

After describing the position which had thus been gained, and mentioning 
his intention to use it as the base of ‘‘systematic operations for the complete 
possession of the city,” General Wilson thus continues: “Simultaneously with 
the operations above detailed, an attack was made on the enemy’s strong position 
outside the city, in the suburbs of Kissengunge and Pahareepoor, with a view 
of driving in the rebels and supporting the main attack by efieetiiig an entrance 
at the Cabool gate after it should be taken. The force employed in this diliieult rartiai 

” . . . . ^ . faiJuio. 

duty I intrusted to Major C. Reid, commanding the Sirmoor battalion, whose 
distinguished conduct I have already had occasion to bring prominently to the 
notice of superior authority, and who was, I much rcgi'et, severely wounded on 
this occasion. His column consisted of his own battalion, the guides, and the 
men on duty at Hindoo Row’s (the main picket), numbering in all about 1 {)()(), 
supported by the auxiliary troops of his highness the Maharajah Rumbeer Sing, 
under Captain R. Lawrence. The strength of the positions, however, and the 
desperate resistance offered by the enemy, withstood for a time the efforts of 
our troops, gallant though they were, and the combination was unable to be 
effected. The delay, I am happy to say, has been only temporary, for the 
enemy have subsecpiently abandoned their positions, leaving their guns in our 
hands. In this attack, I found it necessary to support Major Reid with cavalry 
and horse-artiliery, both of which arms were admirably handled, respectively 
by Brigadier Hope Grant of her majesty’s 9th lancers, commanding the cavalry 
brigade, and Major H. Tombs of the horse-artillery, who inflicted severe punish- 
ment on the enemy, though I regret their own loss was very hctavy.” 

The above account, admirably clear so far as it goes, is too brief to enter niowiDg 
into detail, and hence necessarily omits several points of interest which must not casilmcio"' 
pass unnoticed. The rendezvous of the three assaulting columns was at Ludlow 
Castle. Shortly after three o’clock A.M., the 1st column moved into the Koodsia 
Bagh, ready to rush on the main breach immediately to the left of the Cashmere 
bastion; while the 2d column took up a still more advanced position at the old 
custom-house, in the immediate vicinity of the breach adjoining the Water 
hastion. The 3d column moved along the main road, having at its head the 
“ exploding party,” by whom at daybreak the signal for the assaxdt was to be 
given. This party consisted of Lieutenants Salkeld and Hom^ of the engineers. 
Sergeants Smith and Carmichael, Corporals Burgess and Smith of the Bengal 
sappers and miners, and Bugler Hawthorne of her majesty’s 52d, to sound the 
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advance. The signal was to be the explosion produced by blowing in the 
Cashmere gate. For this purpose the party were accompanied by twenty-four 
native sappers and miners, can'ying bags of gunpowder, Tlie subsequent 
operation is tlius described by Colonel Baird Smith; — “The party advanced 
at tlie double towards the Cashmere gate, Lieutenant Home, with Sergeants 
Smith and CarmLchael, and Havildar Mahore with all the sappers, leading and 
carrying the powder bags, followed by Lieutenant Salkeld and a portion of tlie 
remainder of the part 3 ^ The advanced party reached the gateway unhurt, and 
found that part of the drawbridge had been destroyed, but passing along the 
])recarious footway supplied by the remaining beams, they proceeded to lodge 
tlieir powder liags against the gate. The wicket was open, and through it the 
enemy ke])t up a heavy lire uj>on them. Sergeant Carmichael was killed wliile 
laying his powder bag, Havildar Mahore being at the same time wounded. 
Tlie iiowder being laid, the advanced party slipped down into the ditch to allow 
the firing party under Lieutenant Salkeld to perform its duty. While endea- 
vouring to fire the charge. Lieutenant Salkeld was shot through the arm and leg, 
and handed over the slow match to Corporal Burgess, who fell mortally wounded 
just as he had accomplished the onerous dutj . Havildar* Tellah Sing of the 
Sikhs Avas wounded, and Ilamloll, sepoy of the same corps, was killed during 
this part of the ojieration. The demolition being most successful, Lieutenant 
Home, hapjuly not wounded, caused the bugler to sound the regimental call of 
the 52d as the signal for the advancing columns. Fearing that amid the noise 
of the assault the sounds might not be heard, he had the call repeated three 
times, when the ti'oojrs advanced and carried the gateway with complete 
success. J feel certain that a simple statement of this devoted and glorious 
deed will suffice to stamp it as on© of the noblest on record in military history/' 
Lieutenant Home, Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne escaped unhurt, 
and wei'e duly rewarded for their heroism, but Salkeld died of his Avounds after 
lingering only a few days. 

The rush of the column after the exjdosion was irresistible, and in a few 
minutes the Cashmere gate and the Main Guard adjoining it were carried. 
The 1st and 2d columns laid been equally successful, though the rebels some- 
what i*i‘covered from the consternation into which the explosion had thrown 
them, and beginning to have the advantage of day-light opened a deadly fire 
from eveiy available point. Brigadier Nicholson, who had been the first to 
mount the breach assigned to liis column, taking the right of the Cashmere 
gate led it along the Rampait road, clearing the ramparts Avithout meeting 
much resistance, till tlie whole of them as far west as the Moree bastion, and 
then southward to the Cabool gate, were gained. Here, had the attack on the 
suburbs of Kisseijigunge succeeded, he Avould liave been joined by the force 
there 'employed, but that attack having failed, Brigadier Nicholson was left 
entirely to his own resources. Unfortunately he attempted more than his 
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column, now tliiiincd in numLers and fatigued by previous exertion, could 
accomplish, and was in the act of urging his men forward to seize the Lahore 
gate after a rather serious check had been received, when he was shot through 
the chest from an adjoining window, and fell back mortally wounded. After 
this lamentable event no further progress was made, and the Cabool gate 
became for the time the limit of advance in that direction. * Tlie same cause 
arrested the progress of the other columns. AVhen General Nicholson on leaving 
the Main Guard turned to the right, Colonel Campbell took the left, and having 
cleared the Cutcheriy, the English church, and Skinners house, all in tlio 
immediate vicinity, forced his way first into the Chandei Chauk, and then 
into a narrow street leading to the Jumma Musjid. His object was to capture 
this celebrated mosqiu^ but his means were totally inade(piate. Its side arches 
had been bricked up, its massive gate closed and barricaded, and he had neither 
guns nor bags of gunpowder to attempt to force them. Mis only alternative 
was to retire under cover from the deadly fire which the rebels had opened, 
and rest satisfied with what had been already gained. Enough liad been 
achieved for one day; enough too had been sacrificed, since the killed and 
wounded amounted to GG officers and 11 Of men, or nearly a third of the whole 
number engaged. 

The next day passed without any now t‘flbrt to a<lvanco. The reason, 
thougli discreditable, must be stated. During the assault, tlumgli no nu^i’cy 
was shown to the mutineers, whose atrocious l)arbarities could not bt^ forgiven, 
the assailants did not forget their humanity, and gave full efle(*t to the genc*rar.s 
call to spare all women and (children. 'I'heir natural love of Justice and abhor- 
rence of cruelty sufficed for this purpose, without reipiiring any givat exercise 
of self-restraint, but there was another temptation whii*h tluy w(‘re unable to 
resist, and. in yielding to which tliey became so completely disorganized as to 
imperil their prwions success "J'lie rebels, well aware of what must still be 
regarded as the besetting sin of British soldiers, particularly when thtjir passions 
have been routed, and their bodies exhausted by almost superb iiman exertions 
under a burning sun, had taken care to place the means of unlimited indulgence 
within their reacli, by piling up beer, wine, and brandy within the slioi)s, and 
even outside along the pavement. The bait proved irresistible, and for a time 
discipline was lost in brutish intoxication. To such a height was it carried, 
that the necessity of vacating the city was forced on the generars consideration, 
and only avoided by ordering that all intoxicating liquors should be destroyed. 
The remedy thus applied allowed the advance to be resumed on the Ifith, when 
the magazine was carried, and the position at Kissengunge so far turned that 
the ^rebels voluntarily abandoned it. Every successive day was now signalized 
by some new success. The nature and extent of it is thus described by General 
Wilson: — “During the 17th and 18th, we continued to take up advanced posts 
in the face, of considerable opposition on the part of the rebels, and not without 
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loss to ourselves, three oflicei's being killed, and a nuihber of men killed and 
wounded. On the evening of the 19th, the Burun bastion, which had given ns 
considerable annoyance, was surprised and captured. . On the morning of the 
2()th, our troops pushed on and occupied tlie Lahore gate, from which an 
uriojiposed advance was made on the other bastions and gateways, until tlie 
wliole of the defences of the city were in our hands. From the time of our 
cintering the city, an uninterrupted and vigorous fire from our guns and mortars 
was ke}>t \ip on the palace, Jumma Musjid, and other important posts in 
possession of tlie rebels; and as we took up our various positions in advance, 
our light guns and mortars were brought forward, and used with effect in the 
streets and houses in their neighbourhood. The result of this heavy and 
unceasing bombardment, and of the steady and persevering advance of our 
troops, has been the evacuation of the palace by the king, the entire desertion 



of the cit}" by the inliabitants, and the precipitate flight of the rebel troops — 
who abandoning their camp property, many of their sick and wounded, and 
tlie greater part of their field artillery, have fled in utter disorganization — 
some 4000 or 5000 across the bridge of boats into the Doab, the remainder 
down the right bank of the Jumna. The gates of the palace having been blown 
in, it was occupied by our troops about noon on the 20th, and my head-quarters 
established in it the same day.” 

The king appears to have at first accompanied the rebels in their flight, 
and it was feared that the influence of his name might still suffice to rally the 
fugitives, and keep alive the rebellion. Whatever his intentions may have 
been, he soon ablindoned tbe idea of resistance, and took refuge in the tomb of 
Humayoon, situated a few miles to the south. As soon as the fact became 
known, Hodson, who was ever on the alert and ready for any. enterprise, 
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obtained permission to prot^eed with a party of his irregular horse to the tomb, a.d. 
and endelavour to obtain possession of the king's person. On his arrival, a ~ 
negotiation commenced, and was protracted for above two hours, the king cnptureof 
gradually lowering his terms, till he at last offered to surrender, if his own life Ddi!l** ** 
and the lives of his favourite wife Zeenat Makal and their son J umma Bukht 
were guaranteed. Hodson Imving previously obtained the generars sanction 
gave the guarantee, and the king returned once more to Delhi, but only to 
occupy it as a prisoner till he should be transported beyond seas as a convict. 

Justice would have been defrauded had the members of his family, wlio were 
notoriously guilty of having sanctioned and witnessed the horrid massacre of 
women and children, been permitted to escape on the same tei*ms. It is not 
improbable that, on the following day, when Hodson searched them out and 
obtained the unconditional surrender of two sons and a grandson of the king, 
they too hoped that their lives would be saved. It is certain, however, that Sninmaiv 

exocHiiou 

no promise to this effect had been given, and Hodson only antici})ated the 
doom winch awaited them, and which they certainly deserved, when, on finding 
that an attempt at rescue was about to be made while he was conveying his 
prisoners to Delhi, he shot them dead on the spot with his own hand. 

Wliile vengeance was thus taking its course, an event of a very different 
description was visibly approaching. John Nicholson was on his deathbed, ucutii of 
From the course which the ball had taken, there could scarcely be a doubt tliat Niciiuiw^n. 
vital parts had been injured, and therefore skill and friendship could at the 
utmost do nothing more than alleviate his sufferings, and minister comfort, till 
the fatal hour should arrive. His death took place on tlie 23d of Sej)tember, 
and filled the British camp witli mourning. He was only in his thirty-fifth 
yeai-, but had already given proof of such talents, both as a diplomatist and a 
soldier, that all with wliom he came in contact, whether countrymen or natives, 
looked up to him Vith admiration. Brief as his career was, it did not termin- 
ate till he had achieved a deathless fame. 

The capture of Delhi, which government, from underrating the difficulties, 
had been expecting with some degree of impatience, was all the more welcome 
when it was officially announced, and the governor-general issued a notification, 
in wliich the language of exultation was freely used. “Delhi, tlic focus of the Lord can 

° ® . •' ning outlie 

treason and revolt which for four months have harassed Hindoostan, and th G oapturf* 
stronghold in which the mutinou.s army of Bengal lias sought to concentrate 
its power, has been wrested from the rebels. The king is a prisoner in the 
l>alace. The liead-quarters of Major-genc^ral Wilson are established in the 
Dewani Khas. A strong column is in pursuit of the fugitives. Wliatevcr may 
be. tlie motives and passions by wbicli the mutinous soldiery^ and those who 
are leagued with them, have been instigated to faithlessness, rebellion^ and 
crimes at which the heai t sickens, it is certain that they have found encourage- 
ment in the delusive belief that India was weakly guarded by England, and 
VoL. HI. * 275 
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A.D. 1857. that before the government could gather its strength against them, their ends 
would be gained. Tliey are now undeceived. Before a single soldier of the 
Can- many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold the supremacy 
mptnre of of the British power lias set foot on these shores, the rebel force where it was 
strongest and most united, and where it had the command of unbounded military 
a]>pliances, has been destroyed or scattered, by an army collected within tlie 
limits of the North-western Provinces and the Punjab alone. The work has 
been done before the support of those battalions which have been collected in 
Bengal, from the forces of the queen in China, and in her majesty's eastern 
colonies, could reach Major-general Wilson’s army, and it is by the courage and 
endurance of that gallant army alone — by the skill, sound j udgment, and steady 
resolution of its brave commander — and by the aid of some native chiefs, 
true to their allegiance, that, under the blessing of God, the head of rebellion 
has been crushed, and the cause of loyalty, humanity, and rightful authority 
vindicated.” 

Lord Canning, when he said in the above notification that ‘'the hcfid of 
rebellion luos been crushed," gave utterance as much to his wishes and hopes 
as to his convictions. Though checked and virtually crushed in the north- 
west, it was maintaining a bold front in other quarters, and even threatening, 
particularly in Oude, to celebrate its triumj)h by the perpetration of another 
horrid massacre. To this part of the narrative, which was necessarily left 
untold, in order to give a continuous account of the siege of Delhi, we must 
now turn. 


CIIAPTEIl IV. 


Siicioessos of Cii;neral Noill at Jlcnares and Allahabad— The Britieh besiejcjecl in Lucknow — Death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence — Arrival of trooj>8 from Persia — General Havelock aiipointtMl to the command 
of a relieving force — His brilliant victories — Third Cawnpor massacre — Campaign in Oude -New 
victori(js — Tlio (hinges recrossed— Battle of Bithoor, 


I N answer to pressing applications from various places where mutiny 
had occurred, or was hourly threatened, government, though sadly 
hampered by «a deficiency in the means of transport, had begun to 
forward detachments of her majesty s S^th. In tins way some 
feeble relief had been given to Sir Hugh Wlieeler, who had under 
uoinforop him, wlion Nana Sahib perpetrated his horrid massacres, fifty men belonirinir to 

montsfor- , . • . ‘v C-i i ^ * 

wHixled ])y this regiment. Meanwhile another European regiment, the 1st Madras fusiliers, 
‘'‘’'‘"‘“‘''t’fommancled by Colonel Neill, had aitived. At the n»oment of landing, the 
railway train from Calctitta to Raneegunge was on the point of starting, and 
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though it was now well known that not an hour w’gs to be lust in pushing on a.d. i.s57. 
troops, the railway officials would have started without them, because the time 
was up. Colonel Neill in this emergency gave proof of the energy and decision iioinforc© 
which characterized his subsequent proceedings, and by seizing the engine- wuraedVy 
driver and stoker, prevented the departure of the train till as many of his 
soldiers as it could carry had taken their seats. This decisive step is said to 
have saved Benares, On the 3d of June, when he reached it with only forty 
of his men, mutiny had already broken out. Feeble as the relief was in 
numbers, it sufficed under the conduct of its able commander to turn the scale, 
and before evening closed, the insurgents had paid tlie })enalty of their crime 
^in the loss of a hundred killed and twice as many wounded. This success, 
followed up vigorously by other measures of repression, so completely intimi- 
dated the mutineers, and the populace, who would willingly have made common 
cause with them, that Colonel Neill was able to leave Benares in tranquillity, 
and hasten westward to Allahabad, vvdici'e his presence was still more urgently 
required. It has been told how its fort, and the immense military stores of its 
arsenal, were saved by the opjxjrtune arrival of seventy European invalids from 
Chunar. The rest of the city, however, was left tut the meny of the mutineers, 
whose unrestrained license had continued for five da}^s, when CV)l()nel Neill 
appeared with a wing of his fusiliers. Here as at Benares he put down the 
mutiny with a strong hand, and even pacified the surrounding eouiitry by the 
mere terror of his name. On reading the narrative of his doings, one cannot 
help wishing that he liad been permitted to retain the command, in order to 
finish the work which he had so well begun; but all regret on this head must 
be suppressed on learning that the person about to sui)ersede him was not only 
his superior officer, but one who in the course of a few months was to gain 
victory af(;er vtctoiy, and be hailed with universal acclamation as one of tlie 
greatest heroes gf modern times. But it will be necessary before bringing 
Havelock on the scene, to return to Oude, and take a survey of the British 
j)osition at Lucknow after tlic disastrous affair of Chinhut. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, though hopeful that tlie mutiny might be kept in *stfiteof 
check till the promised reinforcements should arrive, was too jirudeiit to triist Lucknow, 
to a peradventure, and had been diligently jireparing for the worst, by forti- 
fying and provisioning both the Muchee Bhowim and the residency, so as to 
have the option, if driven to it, of standing a siege. These labours w'ere con- 
siderably advanced, but by no means completed, when the repulse at Chinhut 
left him no alternative but to retire within his defences. He was at first 
disposed to hold both the residency and the Muchee Bliowun ; or if this were 
deemed impracticable, to give the preference to the Litter. On further con- 
sideration he took a different view, and the Muchee Bhowufi was abandoned. 

The necessity of this step was only too appai’ent. The enemy had already 
isolated it, so completely from the residency, that there could he no direct . 
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communication between them, and the order to evacuate could not be given 
till an old telegraph on the top of the residency was repaired, and made fit to 
transmit the following brief message: ^‘Spiko the guns well, blow up the fort, 
and retire at midnight.” Colonel Palmer executed this order with perfect 
success. Tlie little garrison moved out with their treasure and two or three 
of their guns, and reached the residency without being discovered. About half 
an hour afterwards, the slow match which had been left burning took effect on 
tlie magazine, containing 250 barrels of gunpowder, and blew the place into 
the air. 

The position occupied by the British force, and the large number of women 
and children under their charge, consisted of a kind of plateau, which attained^ 


vX\ PLAl^ or TUJS 

ENTRENCHMENTS & RESIOEMCX 

LUCIiNOWT. 

Scale aUbojiL 350 Yards 1o an Tiicli', 



1, Tlio liroatl hlac^k lin« 1,1,1, hIhjws the ground occupied by tlio garrison previous to the ni'.ival of Generals 

Outraiu and lla\ clock on {SepteiulMjr *25. 

2, The marked 2, 2, 2, indicates the position occupied by the relieving force subsetiiiont to their arrival. 

li, Kesuloney. 8, Native nospital. 1.1, Sheej) house. 

4, lIosi)ital. 9, Brigade Square. ll Church. 

5, Treasury. 10, Siklis’ Stpiaro. li Kedau battoiy. 

0, Post-olllcc. 11, liaekut (Jourt. 16, Ommanoy’s liouse. 

7, Barracks. 12, Cutcherry. , Cawni^oor battery. 

IS, Johanne.s’s liouso, from which the oncniy kept up a most destructive fire on the Cawiipoor battery , 
t t t Shows the iiositioii of the enemy’s guns, wluch was constantly changed during the siege. 


its greatest hciglit at the residency, and sunk down rajiidly from it to the low 
grounds on the right bank of the Goomtee. Towards the nortli, wliere it was 
comparatively narrow, and terminated in a projection of very irregular shape, 
it w«as inclosed by a ditch and bank of eartli not above breast-high, but 
heightened where most exposed by sandbags, with openings between them for 
musketry; the other sides were bounded for the most part by the walls of 
various buildings' and inclosures, which, notwithstanding numerous zigzags, 
gave to the remaining space somewhat of a square form. The access to the 
inelosure was b3’' two gates, the one the Water gate, immediately north of 
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the residency, and the other the Bailey Guard gate, forming the principal a.d. isst. 
entrance to it from the east. These gates were defended by barricades, as 
well as by guns placed on the streets which they terminated. The other untwi 

1 /* ‘TP- 1 n 1 A lK»itioi> nt 

deionces consisted of a series of batteries, thrown up on all the most coni- Lucknow, 
manding points. On the north-east, to the left of the Water gate, and above 
the residency, were two batteries, called respectively Evans^ and the Redan, 
with a mortar battery between them ; at the south extremity, the CaAvnpoor 
battery, and at the south-west Oubbin’s battery. Owing to tlie suddenness 
of the siege, two batteries which had been commenced on the west side could 
not be finished, and were consequently left outside the inclosure. 

The residency, an imposing pile of building of three stories, was very little nuscription 
adapted for defence. Its numerous lofty windows gave fi’ee entrance to the ticuryaiMj 
missiles of the enemy, and its roof, which was only edged round by an orna- uom. 
mental balustrade, was wholly exposed. The upjier stories were necessarily 
abandoned at tlie very commencement of the siege by all the ladies and 
children; the ground floor was occupied by the soldiers, while their families 
found good shelter in tlie tylchanas, or underground rcxims. A little to the 
east of the residency stood tlie banqueting ball, a building of two stories. 

Having very large lofty rooms, it was converted into an hospital, fur which it 
woidd liave been well adapted, had it not, like the residency, been too mucli 
cx])()sed. The defect was however partially remedied by closing tlie doors 
and windows of the most exposed sides with any available mateibils. Still 
farther east stood the treasury, close to the Bailey Guard gate. Immediately 
on the opposite side of the street leading from this gate, was the liouse of 
Dr. Fayrer, a large but not lofty building, Avith a flat roof, Avbich, being well 
protected by sandbags, alibrded a good cover for musketry, and with a tykhana, 
to wliicli,^wlieli the firing became heavy, the female inmates Avefe able to retire. 

Being thus used^ for defence, the house and its inclosure or compound Avere 
called Dr. Fayrer’s garrison, a name Avhicli Avas for the same reason applied to 
various other compounds. Thus proceeding south from Di*. Fayrer s, occurred 
in succession the Financial garrison, Sagos, and the Judicial, overlooked fi-om 
the west by the Post-office garrison, Anderson’s, and Duprat’s, the latter * 
adjoining the Cawnpoor battery. On the Avest, Avitli the battery at its 
extremity already mentioned, was Gubbin’s garrison, to Avhich the judicial 
commissioner of Oude has, both by his services during the siege and his work 
on the subject, given some degree of celebrity. The above enumeration makes 
tlie defences more formidable in name than they Avere in reality. The two 
strongest batteries — the Redan and the Cawnpoor — mounted only three guns 
each, and in many places the obstacles Avere so feAv and feeble, that nothing 
but the necessary courage was wanting to have enabled the enemy to force 
their way into the interior. One of the greatest disadA^antages of the feritish 
position Avas the number and proximity of the native buildings by which it 
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A. D. 1867 - was jon all sides sjiirrounded. When, a siege" was not beliet^ecl. to be immment, 
~a proposal to clear away these buildings to a sufficient (fislance had been 
rejected from motives of humanity, and when the mistake became palpable, it 
was too late to* remedy it - eff^tually. In the vicinity of the Redan and 
' of Mr. fiubbin’s . garrison some clearances had been made, but the ground 
remained covered with Iiouses, from whicli tlie enemy’s Sliarp-shooters kept up 
a ceaseless and destructive fire. 

heath of The siege had a very lamentable and ominous commencement. On the 1st 
Lawrence, of July uu eight-iiich sliell entered the room occupied by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
in tlie first story of the north-east angle of the residency. It burst without 

injuring any one, but as the repetition 
of such a providential escape Vas not to 
be })resumed, he was strongly urged, 
though unfortunately without effect, 
either to remove to a less exposed 
apartment, or to quit the residency al- 
together for safer quarters. The very 
next day a second shell entered the 
room and wounded him severely. Had 
his constitution been less impaired, it 
might liave been possible to save his 
life by liaving recourse to amputation, 
but with his attenuated frame, the 
utmost that could be done was to apply 
the tourniquet in order to stoj) bleeding. 
The respite thus procured lasted onl}’' for 
two days, durhig which, though writhing with agony, he remained Y)erfeetly 
collected, and dictated a series of instructions, aj^poiiiting Major Banks to the 
civil office of chief commissi oner. Colonel Iiiglis to the command of the garrison, 
and Major Anderson to the subordinate command of the artillery and engineers. 
Alternately his thoughts turned to the perilous condition of the garrison and to 
lUftuohjo • Yhe solemn change he was himself about to undergo. He often repeated, “ Save 
the ladies;” at other times, addressing the sorrowing group around his bed, 
and referring to his own success in life, he asked, “What is it worth now?’' 
The thoiiglit was not new to him. He had long acted upon it, and when he 
called uj)oii all present to fix their aflections on a better world, he only advised 
what he had steadily but unostentatiously practised. Never indeed was 
there a nobler spirit. Possessed of talents of the highest order, he was siinple- 
liearted as a child, liberal almost beyond his means, and of so tender and 
affectionate a nat\ire that it was impossible not to love him. His character 
may still be read in the modest epitaj3li which he ordered to be inscribed on 
his tomb; “Here lies Sir Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May 
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God have mercy on him/' His services; particn^rly in the Tpnjab, cff which a.d. issr. 
he was one of the earliest aiid most successful admmistratorsy entitle him to a ^ 

foremost place among Indian statesnien; but even could these bo forgotten, 
the noble institution which bears his name ns its founder, and ,by which the 
children of European soldiers serving in India^ instead of being left to grow i-awrenoo. 
up as outcasts, are duly cared for, would suffice to keep his memory in perpetual 
and honoured remembrance. The siege of the Britisli garrison at LiicknoAv, 
and its gallant defence, furnish perhaps the most interesting episode in the 
liistory of the mutiny, but before proceeding further with the details, it will 
be necessary to give an account of the exertions which were bbing made by 
government to effect its relief. 

A divi^on of the troops employed in the Persian war was coinmaiidod by Oonemi 

^ ‘ Hnvohiok’n 

General Henry Havelock, who had thus for the first time, after a long |)eriod amvaiin 
of service in subordinate positions, some adequate scope for his great talents, j'orsia. 
Something however was still wanting, and he natunally longed for an appoint- 
ment which, giving liim undivided responsibility, would enable liim to form 
his own plans and execute them in his own way. Such an appointment, when 
he had little reason to ex])ect it, was actually awaiting liirn. The hasty retuni 
of the European regiments from Persia having broken up the division under 
Ills command, he hastened hack to India, intending to lose no time in joining 
General Anson, the commander-in-cliief, his proper place as adjutant-general of 
the army being at head-quarters. On arriving at Bombay on the 29th of May, 
and there receiving the astounding intelligence of the events at Meerut and Dellii, 
liis first impulse was to push on to the north-west by the nearest route across the 
country. On further inquiry this was found impractiaible, and he therefore 
embarked, on the 1st of June, in the Erin steamer, for Point de Gallc, where he 
hoped to meet'^he steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta. On the night of 
the 5th, when ne^iring the coast of Ceylon, in clear moonlight, the vessel struck «arn«v 

^ ^ ^ «Hoai>e off 

upon a reef, and as the forepart iinmediately filled, seemed about to go down coyii«i. 
head-foremost, but as he himself afterwards expressed it: * The, madness of 
man threw us on shore; the mercy of God found us a soft place at Ciiltura,” 
and though the vessel was lost, all the persons on board escaped. Proceeding 
by land to Galle, he found a vessel about to return to Calcutta, and immediately 
re-embarked. He reached Madras on the 13th of June, and was surprised and 
grieved to learn that General Anson was dead. He had been hastening to 
join him — what should he now do? Expecting that Sir Henry Somerset, tlien 
at Bombay, would now, by virtue of his rank, become provisional commander- 
in-chief, he was thinking of returning thither to join him. Fortunately, a 
different arrangement took place. Sir Patrick Grant, commanding at Madras, 
became provisional successor to General Anson, and took fiim with him to 
Calcutta, where they arrived on the 17th of June. It liad been resolved to 
organize a moveable column for Bengal, similar to that which had rendered 
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A D. W5T. such essential service in the Punjab. The troops composing it were to include 
among others the 64th and 78th Highlanders. These distinguished regiments 
had formed part of Havelock^s division in Persia, and it was with no ordinary 

feelings of gratification that the command 
of the column, confeiTed upon him tliree* 
days after his arrival, again placed him at 
their head. The instructions given him 
by government on his appointment were, 
that '‘after (juelling all disturbances at 
Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in supporting Sir Henry I^wrence at 
Lucknow, and Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawm- 
poor; and tlnat he sliould take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly de- 
stroying all mutineers and insurgents.’" 

Havelock’s first object was to provide 
against any delay in the progress of the 
column from want f)f carriage. He knew 
that during the outbreak at Allahabad 
Major-oenebal Sir heney lUvEuicK. 1 600 bullocks collected by the comrais- 

sariat liad disappeared, and he there- 
^uavd proposed that the carts and bullocks on the grand trunk road should 

app tiled be employed in transi)orting ammunition and stores, while the troops, with 

eomniiander i j. o i 

oftiK foive their baggage and tents, should be conveyed by w ater. Having obtained the 
Liuknow!’ necessary sanction to these arrangements, and also to a liberal use of secn^t 
service-money, for the purpose of making thn intelligence department as 
complete as possible, he started from Calcutta on the 25th of June, and reached 
Benares on the 28tli. By this time, one of the most important objects which 
he had in view had been frustrated by the perpetration of the fii’st Caw’iipoor 
massacre, though the fact was not made known to him till the 8d of July, 
three days after Ins arrival at Allahabad. Here another disa])pointment 
awaited him. The European column w’^as to have included four European 
regiments, but on the 7th of July, when he marched out to the re-capture of 
oihirtmoi^ Cawnpoor, he c<mld not muster morc^ than 1400 European liayouets. The 
^day before he reached Allahabad, the Cawnpoor massacre not being yet known, 
CV)lonQ^JSf%in had detached for its relief, under Major Renaud of the Madras 
fusiliers, 400 Europeans, 300 Ferozepoor Sikhs, 120 native irregular cavaby, 
and two nine-j)Ounders. This movement, though made with caution, was 
})erilous, for should the enemy bear down upon him, they would he able fo 
ovjerwdiclm him b5^ mere numbers, even if the whole' of his detachment should 
prove faithful. Should part pro|fo otherwise, as was strongly suspected, his 
destruction would be all but inevitable. In this emergency General- Havelock 
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hastened forward by forced inarches. The rebeLs on their part were equally a d. 1857 . 
active, and in the hope of having only the detachment to encounbu*, had 
pushed on to Futtohpoor, near the right bfink of the Ganges, about forty-five Cummi 
miles below Cawnpoor. On the same day he eftbcted a junction with Major tiLivn 
Renaud, and lienee on the 12th of July, wlien the rebels, who had mistaken 
a reconnoitring Jiarty for the detachment, rushed on without any regular 
formation, in the full confidence of an easy victoiy, they found themselves 
brought suddenly in ]iresence of the whole British force. The position and 
subsequent operations arc thus described in the general’s desjiatch : — “ Futteh- 
])Oor constitutes a, position of no small strength. "J'he hard and dry trunk 
road subdivides it, and is the only means of convenient access, for the plains 
on both sides arc covercHl at this season by heavy lodgments of w’ater, to the 
depth of two, three, and four feet. It is suiTounded ly garden inclosures of 
great strength, with high walls, and has within it many houses of good inasoniy. 

In front of the swamps are hillocks, villages, and mango groves, which tlie 
enemy alreadj^ occupied in force. I estimate his number at 3500, with twelve 
brass and iron guns. I made my dispositions. 'j"he guns, now eight in 
number, were formed on and close to the chausde, in the centie, under Captain 
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Maude, R A., protected and aided by one liundred Enfiidd rillemen of the G4tli. 
The detachments of infantry were at the same moment thrown into line of 
quarter distance columns, at deploying distance, and thus advanced iA support, 
covered at discretion by Enfield skirmishers. The small force of volunteiu’s and 
irregular cavalry moved forward on the flanks on harder gj-ound. I might say 
that in ten minutes the action was decided, for in that shoi t space of time tire 
spirit of the enemy was entirely subdued. The rifle fire reaching them at 
an unexpected distance, filled them with dismay; and when Captain Maude 
was enabled to push his guns through flanking swamps to point-blank range, 
VoL. HI. 27g 
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his surprisingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining confidence. In 
a moment tliree guns were abandoned to us on the chaus^e, and the force 
advanced steadily, diiving the enemy before it at every point.'" 

The merit of this victory was greatly enhanced by the circumstances under 
wliich it was fouglit. The British troops had previously marched twenty-four 
hours, and from the preceding afternoon had not tasted food. No wonder 
iluit after the battle, which, though decided as the despatch says in ten minutes, 
I’eally lasted four hours, the men sank down exhausted on the ground about a 
mile beyond the spot where the enemy made their last stand, and did not 
attempt pursuit. On the 13th of July, the day following the battle, while 
the troops were enjoying a necessary and well-merited repose, the general issued 
tlie first of his ox'ders of the day. It deserves quotation : “ General Havelock 
thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions of yesterday, which produced in 
four hours the strange result of a rebel army driven from a strong position, 
eleven guns captured and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the 
loss of a single British soldier. To what is this astounding effect to be attri- 
buted? To the fire of British artillery, exceeding in I'apidity and precision all 
that tlie brigadier has ever witnessed in his not short career; to the power of 
the Enfield rifle in British hands; to British pluck, that great qualit}*^ which 
has survived tlie vicissitudes of the hour, and gained intensity from the crisis ; 
and to the blessing of Almighty God on a most i*ighteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India."’ 

General Havelock resumed his march on the 14th, and next day, on arriving 
a little after daybreak in front of the village of Aong, nearly half-way between 
Futtehpoor and Cawnpoor, ascertained that the enemy were encamped at a 
short distance beyond it, beliind an entrenchment which they had thrown up 
across the road. Colonel Fraser T^^tler, sent forward with about a third of the 
force, found tlie enemy strongly posted in gardens and inelosures. A sliort 
tlelay on the part of the British while their line was being formed, being 
mistaken by the enemy for hesitation, they advanced to the attack instead of 
waiting for it, and occupied a village about 200 yards in front of their entrench- 
ment. The Madras fusiliers, ordered to dislodge them, effected it with the 
utmost gallantry, tliough unfortunately with the loss of Major Renaud, their 
intrepid commander, who was mortally wounded. After clearing the village, 
Colonel Tytler gave the enemy no respite, and continued to advance till they 
fled with precipitation. While the detachment was thus employed, the main 
body was assailed by large bodies of cavalry, who made repeated attempts to 
plunder the baggage, but in this they were completely foiled. The work of 
the day, however, was not yet over. As soon as the troops had breakfasted, 
the order to move was again given, and they pushed on for two hours under a 
vertical sun along the main road to Cawnpoor. The object of this extra- 
ordinary exertion was to gain the bridge which spans the Pandoo Nuddee, 
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before the enemy could destroy it. The stream, though usually fordable, was a.d. la^r. 
now flooded, and might have proved a serious obstacle to the advance, if the 
bridge had been removed. Fortunately the enemy were surprised in the very A.hnnct . n 
act of mining, and after a short but sharp contest, were compelled to retreat on ^ 
Cawnpoor. This place was now only twenty-three miles distant, and eveiy 
man was anxious to push on for it without the loss of a single hour. Above 
200 European women and children, reserved by Nana Sahib wlien lie perpe- 
trated his two previous massacres, were reported to be still alive. What a 
glorious enterprise to rescue them, and at the same time take summary 
vengeance on their inhuman jailer ! 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness to advance, some di‘lay was 
unavoidable. Night had set in before the commiss/iriat cattle had reaeluid the 
encamping ground, and many of the men, before animal food eoiild bo ])re])arod, 
had sunk down exhausted, after contenting tliemselves with ]>orter and biscuit. 

In the morning when the men again started, a marih of sixteen miles brought 

muti- 

them to the village of Maharajpoor. Here during a halt and a hasty meal, 
whicli like that of the previous night was more stimulating than nutritive, the ' * 
force and position of the rebels were ascertained. Nana Sabib in ])erson had 
come out from Cawni)oor with 5000 men and eight guns, and was (Uicainpod 
about seven miles on this side of it, near the village of Aheerwa. (A)uld any- 
tliing have given genuine courage and confidence to this execrable miscreant, he 
might have found it in the strength of his position. His left, restijig on the 
high ground which sloped to the Ganges about a mile below, was defeialed by 
I’our twenty-four pounders, bis centre, posted in a hamlet Avdiere a horse six- 
pounder and a twenty-four pounder howitzer stood entrenched, was intersected 
hy two roads — the one the grand trunk road passing immediately on the I'ight, 
and the cipher, Vliich branched ofi‘ from it about half a mile in front and led 
directly to the Cawnpoor cantonments, passing at some distance to the left; the 
right, posted behind a village embovsomed among mango groves, and iuclose<l by 
a mud wall, had the additional defence of two nine-pounders and the railway 
embankment at some distance beyond. The whole line was in the form of a 
crescent, with its concavity fronting the trunk road, by which it was assumed 
that the attack would be made. General Havelock resolved to make it from a 
different direction. Any attem])t to carry the entrcnclmients in front would, even 
if successful, entail a loss of life which might be almost as fatal as defeat; and 
his determination therefore was to turn the left flank, where the dryness 
of the ground and the gradual ascent fully conipensated for its greater 
elevation. 

The British force began to advance along the trunk road in a column of 
sub-divisions — the volunteer cavalry taking the lead in froftt. A march of 
three miles having brought them to the point where the two roads diverged, 
the column, wheeled to the right, and under cover of a line of thick groves, 
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advanced 1000 yards in that direction unseen by the enemy, who, when they 
saw the volunteer cavalry pursuing the direct road, naturally supposed that 
they wei*e followed closely by the main body. At length an opening in the 
trees liaviiig made the rebels aware that their left was the real object of attack, 
they opened all their available guns on the flank of the advancing column, and 
at the same time Mteinpted to meet it by a change of front. It was too late. 
Before tliey could recover from their surpri>sc and consternation, the column 
had emerged from the grove, and the companies wheeling into line were 
advancing rapidly under cover of an effective fire from the artillery. To this 
fire the rebels could not rejdy from their centre and right, without mowing 
down their own left, and thus one of their most powerful arms was in some 
nteasure })a]*a]yzed. Still, however, their twenty-four pounders on their left did 
so much (execution, that a speedy resort to the bayonet became necessary. Tlie 
mode in which this was done is thus described in the despatch: The opportu- 
nity had arrived for which 1 have long anxiously waited of developing the 
prowess of the 78th Highlanders. Three guns of the enemy Avere strongly 
posted behind a lofty hamlet well entrinched. J directed this regiment to 
advance, and ncAn^r have I Avitnessed conduct more admirable. They Avere led 
by Colonel Hamilton, and followed him Avith surpassing steadiness and gallantry 
under a heavy fire. As they approached the village, they cheered and charged 
with the bayonet, tlu; [>ipes sounding the pibroch. Need I add that tlie enemy 
fled, and the Adllage Avas taken, and the guns were captureerr’ When the 
enemy s left was thus crushed, their infantry rushing to the rear, ap])eared to 
break into tAvo bodies, the one retiring a feAV hundred yards on the road to the 
CaAvnp(KU’ cantonijK'nts, and the other rallying near the howitzer which 
defended their centre. Cii this, the general calling again ujion the 78th, exclaimed, 
“Now, Highlanders, juiother charge like that Avins the day.*' 'They answered 
Avith a cheer and a rush, and aided by the 61th, who emulated their courage, 
captured the hoAvitzer, scattering the masses Avho had made it their rallying 
point. During these operations the enemy’s right had been driven in headlong 
flight. Though victory had now declared itself, the fighting had not ceased. 
From one of the Aullages Avhere the fugitives had rallied, a heavy fire was ke[)t 
up, and not silenced till the general, wliu well knew Iioaa’^ to excite and main- 
tain a spirit of lionourable rivalsliip among his troops, called aloud, “ Cbrne, 
Avho’ll take that Aullago, the Highlanders or tlie U4th?^’ The appeal Avas 
instantaneously aiisAvered, and the Aullage effectually cleared. 

One other effiu't Avas required. When the enemy seemed in full retreat, 
a destructive fire was suddenly opened from two light guns and a twenty-four 
pounder, Avliich had been planted in reserve upon the road. The troops around 
these guns consisted partly of reinforcements whom Nana Sahib had called'to 
his assistance from CaAviqDOor, and A\dio were conseijuently fresh, while our men 
Avere exhausted. As our guns were a mile in the rear, the Biitish troops while 
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waiting for them lay <lown for shelter from the fire whieh was oarryiiig death a a. is.-, 7 , 
into their ranks. This halt gave new courage to the enemy. Nana Sahib was 
seen riding among them, while the noise of their drums and trumpets indicated I'ltjuli defeat 
that another grand effort was aljoiit to he made. They accordingly pi'ej)ar(‘d 
to advance, while their cavalry spreading out in the form of a crescent, threatened 
to cnveloj)c the British force, wliich did not now exceed 800 nu‘n. Matteis 
once more looked serious. “ My artillery cattle,” says the general, “ wearied 
hy the length of the march, could not bring uj> tlie guns to my assistance, and 
the Madras fusiliers, the Glth, 84tl), and 78th dctaeliments foi’ined in line, were 
exposed to a lieavy tire from the twenty-four ])ounder on the road. 1 was l esolved 
this state of tilings should not last; so calling upon my men wlio wer(‘ lying 
down in line, to leap on their feet, 1 directed another steady advance. It was 
irresistible. The enemy sent round shot into our ranks until we were within 
300 yards, and tlieii ])Oured in gra])e with such precision and determination as 
I have seldom witnessed. But the (ilth, led hy IMajor Stirling, and by my 
aide-do-eam]> (the general’s own son, now Sir 11 em*y liavtbak), who had placial 
himself in their front, were not to be denied. Their n*ar showed the ground 
sti’cvv^ed with wounded, but on they steadily and sihaitly came, then witli a, 
cheer charged and captured the unwieldy trojihy of their valour, d'he eiuuny 
lost all heart, and after a huiTied tire of niuskc^try, gavt^ way in total rout. 

Four of my guns came up, and completed their discomliture hy a heavy 
caiimmade ; and as it grew dark, the roofless barracks of our artilJeiy w(*j*e dimly 
descried in advance, and it was evident that Caw n poor was once more in mu- 
]K)sscssion.” 

Tempting as the immediate oeciijiation of C^iwupoor must have Ihkui to ^ ^wni-oor 
(Ten(3ral Havelock, it would have been liazaidous to enter it in the dark, and the 
exhaustec^ tro<fj)s bivouacked for the Jiight on the bare ground. Next morning 
before starting, ^spies returned witii the dreadful int^;lligenc^^ that the fiendish 
Nana, to compensate for the successive defeats of his adhei’ents, had on the lath 
taken the revenge of which only such a nature as his was capable, ly massacring 
the 210 helpless women and children, whom a ]>revious act of gioss treachery 
had placed in his power. When the troops entered the town, Sir Hugh* 
Wheeler’s encampment, and the prison-house where tlie rt‘cent butchery had 
been perjietrated, were naturally the first objects of interest. The scene which i"^^**^*’* 
presented itself is too liorrible to be dwelt upon, and we therefore simply 
borrow the brief description of it by Mr. Marshman in Ids Me'nu>trs. “The 
pavement was swimming in blood, ami fragments of ladies’ and cbihlren’s 
dresses were floating on it. They entered the apartments and found them 
empty and silent, but there also the blood lay deep on the llooi*, covered with 
bonnets, collars, combs, and children’s frocks and frills. The walls werf* dotte<l 
with the marks of bullets, and on the wooden pillars were deep sword-cuts, 
from some of which hung tresses of hair. But neither the sabre-cuts nor the 
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bullets were sufficiently high above the floor to indicate that the weapons had 
been aimed at men defending their lives ; they appear rather to have been 
levelled at crouching women and children begging for mercy. The soldiers 
jiroceeded in their search, when in crossing the court-yard they perceived 

human limbs bris- 
tling from a well, 
and on further ex- 
amination found it 
to be choked up 
with the bodies of 
tlie victims, which 
a}>peared to have 
been thrown in 
promiscuously, the 
dead with the 
Avounded, till it 
was full to the 
brim. The feel- 
ings of those who 
witnessed the spec- 
tacle it is easy to coiK^eive, but impossible to describe. Men of iron nerve 
who, during the nnarch from Allahabad, had rushed to the cannon's mouth with- 
out flinching, and had seen unajijialled their comrades mowed down around 
them, now lifted U]) their voices and wept.'’ 

1'lie exultation ]>roduced ]»y the victory at Oawnpooi- was followed by a 
certain degree of dcvspondency. 'I'lie British ranks had been thinned not only 
in fight, but by cholera, which carrying on its insidious ravages, scarcely allowed 
a. day to j)ass without cutting short some valuable life wliich coyld ill be spared. 
While thus weakened, the magnitude <jf the task assigned to the force became 
mon^ pal])able, and it was impossible not to feel anxious when the question was 
asked, How will it be possible with a handful of men to clear the road of the 
myriads of I'cbels, and force the way to Lucknow^ In answer to urgent appli- 
cations for rcuiilbrcenieuts, General Neill (such was now his rank) entered 
Gawnpoor on the 2()th of July, bringing with him only 227 men. More than 
these wt're necessaiy to garj'isoii the town, and thus tlie force which remained 
available lor action in the field was less tlian before. To aggravate the difficulty, 
discipline bad begun to yield to the love of plunder, and the general was obliged 
to exchange laudatory terms in addressing his troops for such language as the 
iollowing: “Tlie marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders which super- 
vened oTii the sIiorYdived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A provost- 
marshal has been appointed witli special instructions to hang up, in their 
un iform, all Britisli soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle threat.” 
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While pondering the difficulties which lay before him, Havelock had been 
lieard to exclaim, “ If the worst comes to the worst, we can but die with 
swords in our hands.*’ But this resource, which the brave man can always 
count upon, would be a very sorry excuse for tlie general who should bring 
matters to that desperate pass without absolute necessity. His very first step, 
therefore, after entering Cawnpoor, was to select a spot which he could fortify, 
so as at once to command the passage of the river and secure the safety of the 
garrison. Fortunately such a spot was easily foimd. It was situated on the 
bank of the river, and formed an elevated flat, about 200 yards in length and 
100 in breadth. On this spot necessary operations for a field-work, capable of 
accommodating and of being defended by 300 men, were immediately com- 
menced and carried on with the utmost vigour. Nearl}’' iOOO native labourers 
from the town were set to work, an^^ encouraged to punctuality by regular pay- 
ment every evening. The irregular cavalry, who had been disarmed on the 
march for disaflection, were also made to labour, while British soldiers pos- 
sessing mechanical skill were induced to exert it by a gratuity of sixpence a 
day. The work made so much progress, that it promised to be able to protect 
itself by the time the passage of the Ganges could be effected. This last was a 
work of no small difficulty. The Ganges, nearly a mile wide, was swollen to an 
impetuous torrent; the bridge of boats had been broken by tlie mutineers; and 



W®LL at Cawnpoor, — Frora sketch by Lieuteiiaut Poarce, engraved in Illustrated Times. 


there were neither boats nor boatmen to supply its place. After considerable 
difficulty, on the morning of 21st July, by the aid of a small steamer, a detach- 
ment of Highlanders was sent across amid torrents of rain. They landed in a 
swamp, and had the enemy been on the alert, must have bedn in the greatest 
peril. Fortunately no opposition was offered. A second detachment followed 
in the evening, and at the end of a week the whole force had safely crossed. 
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On the 28th of July tlie whole British force, consisting of 1500 men, of 
whom 1200 were British, and ten guns, was assembled at Mungulwar, about 
five miles from the river, on the ro<ad to Lucknow, situated fort3^-five miles to 
the nortli-east. On the following morning a march of three miles was made 
to Oiiao. Here the enemy were found stronglj^ posted. “ His right,’* sa3"s 
the gcmeral, “ wjrs protected b3^ a swam]) which could neither be forced nor 
imiicd; liis advance was drawn up in an inclosure, wljich in tliis warlike 
distric^t had purposel37^ or accidenta]l3^ assumed the form of a bastion. Tlie 
rest f»f liis (advance) forcci was posted in and behind a village, the houses of 
whicb wtu’c loopholed. The )>assagc between the village and the town of Onao 
is nari'ow. The town itself extended three quarters of a mile to our right. 
The flooded state of the countiy precluded the possibility of turning in this 
direction. The swamp shut us in on the left. 'Thus an attack in front became 
unavoidable.” It was commenced 1)3^^ the 78th Highlanders and Madras 
fusiliers, who succc'cded in (‘anying tlic bastioned inclosure, but were met by 
such a destructive fire on apju'oaching the village, that tliey could not carry it 
till reinforced by the (Hth. After it was forced, and the guns defending it 
wtjre captured, the whole force debouched Ijotv'cen the village and the town of 
Onao. Here, howc^ver, it was impossible to halt. Tlie main body of tlie 
cnem3' w(U'(i seen hastening down to the town with a numerous artillery, and 
if permitted to establish themselves within it, would effectuall3^ bar all farther 
ju'ogrcss. 'J'hcre was no alternative therefore but to endeavour to outstriy) 
them, and gain a yiosition Inyond the town before they could reach it. In 
this, 1)3" j)U8hiug rapidly forward, the column easily^ succeeded, and stood 
posted on the Lucknow side, on a ])iecc of diy grouml about half a mile in 
extent, commanding the highroad, along which tlie enem3’’, still in hoj)e of 
gaining the race, were hurrying in gnvat confusion. It would have, been easy 
to arrest tluur progress, but the general knew better. Thc3^ were rushing to 
their own destruction. He allowed them therefore to come on till the3" wore in 
front of his lino, and then, before they could remcd3’" their mistake, or ivcover 
from t he consternation produced 1)3^ it, oy)ened with such a fire both of guns and 
nmsketiy, that victory sooi\ declared in his favour, with a loss to the enemy of 
.SOO men and fifteen giuis. 

The tro(>})s at the end of throe hours again started, and marched to Busserut- 
gunge, a walled tovvn, intersected 1)3^^ the highroad to Lucknow. The gate in 
front was defended 1)3’^ an (\arthwork, a trench, and four guns, and the walls, as 
well as two turrets flanking the gate, were looydioled. The )*oad leading out from 
the faither gate was continued by a causeway across a sheet of water about 
150 yavds wide and fi feet deep. Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
orders 'wore givcif to the G4th to march round the town to the left, and inter- 
yiose between the farther gate and the causeway, while the 78th Highlanders 
and the Madras fusiliers should storm in front. These combined movements 
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wso alarmed the enemy, that after a short defence they abandoned the town and a.t). i8r>7. 
fled across the causeway. The flank movement ought to have cut off* their 
retreat, but owing to an unfortunate delay, the opportunity of inflicting a 
more signal defeat was lost. 

Once more two victories had been gained on a single day, but still the Havelock 
prospect was by no means cheering. During the action, a large body of troops, wunguiwaj 
supposed to be those of Nana Sahib, had been seen hovering on the left, and 
new mutinies, particularly one at Dinapoor, had given new strength and 
courage to the mutineers. Meanwhile the sick and wounded had become so 
numerous, that the whole carriage available for their use was already required. 

Strong reinforcements had been jiromised, and in particular the arrival of two 
regiments, the 5th fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 90th foot, forming 
part of the troops originally destined for China, had been confidently expected, 
l)ut it now appejired that these regiments had been diverted to another quarter, 
and that some weeks must elapse before the real strength of the column could 
be increased. Under these circumstances a retrograde movement had become 
imperatives, in order to keep open the communication with Cawnpoor, and 
deposit the sick and wounded in its hospital. The order, equally painful to 
the general and odious to the troops, was accordingly given, and the column 
returned to Mungulwar. This place liad the double advantage of being within 
an easy distance of Cawnpoor, and furnishing a site for the camp on an 
elevated ridge which, held by a British force, was impregnable. 

Shortly after reaching Mungulwar, General Neill pushed forward from 
Cawnpoor 257 bayonets, and five guns belonging to Captain 01phert*s 
battery. The column, thus imperfectly reinforced, was in fact no stronger 
than when it first crossed the Ganges, but it was now the month of August, 
and Havelock felt that anotlier advance for the relief of Lucknow must be 
attempted at alD hazards. He therefore moved out of Mungulwar on the 
evening of the 4th, and next morning, on approaching Busserutgunge, came in 
sight of the enemy. His plan of attack, nearly similar to that formerly adopted, 
was happily carried out with more success. While the C4th and 84th advanced 
in front, under cover of a thundering cannonade, the 78th Highlanders, the 
1st fusiliers, and the Sikhs, with Captain Maudes battery, moved round by 
the right, which had been discovered to give easier access than by the left. 

The enemy, as before, rushed out from the farther gate, and made for the 
causeway, where they suffered severely from Captain Maude s guns, which were 
already in full play upon it. So complete was the rout, that they never 
halted till they reached Newabgunge, five miles beyond the battle-field. 
Notwithstanding this success, Havelock was obliged once, more to jiause. 

With the force at his command, was he not attempting an impossibility? . The 
Gwalior contingent had recently mutinied, and the report was, that while the 
mutineers Of Dinapoor were advancing into Oude from the east, those of the 
VoL. III. * 277 
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A. D. 1867 . contingent, forming in itself a little army, complete in all its parts and well- 
disciplined, had ari’ived in the vicinity of Calpee, situated on the Jumna, only 
forty-five miles south-west of Cawnpoor. The question raised was much more 
serious than before. Then it was simply a question of delay, and was decided 
under the conviction that the advance might still be resumed in time to effect 
the relief at Luctcnow. Now, on the contrary, if another retrograde movement 
took place, the hapless garrison would be left to its fate — a fate which could be 
nothing but the repetition of the Cawnpoor massacre in an aggravated form. 
No wonder that “ the mind of the general was,’" as Mr. Marshman says, “ a 
prey to conflicting anxieties." Many commanders would in such a dilemma 
have had recourse to a council of war, but, “ independently of his own spirit of 
self-reliance, his experience of the mischief which had attended these councils 
in Afghanistan was sufficient to deter him from any such attempt to divide 
the responsibilities of his post,” and after consulting with the officers of his 
staff* who unanimously conciiiTed with him in the opinion that to advance to 
Lucknow under present circumstances would be only the uncompensated loss of 
his own force, he gave the order to return to Mungulwar. That he was fully 
alive to the momentous consequences involved in this step appears from his 
iioiBobjigod letters relating to it. In one addressed to Colonel Inglis, now commandixig at 

a Beconcl ^ ^ 

timo to Lucknow, after stating that stern necessity had left him no option but to retire, 
he continued thus: “When further defence becomes impossible, do not nego- 
tiate or capitulate. Cut your way out to Cawnpoor. You will save the colours 
of the 32d and two-thirds of your British troops.” In a letter to Sir Patrick 
Grant, he said: “ It was with the deepest reluctance that I was compelled to 
relinquish as impracticable and hopeless the enterprise of the relief of Lucknow, 
but my force, diminished to 900 infantry, was daily lessened by the inroads of 
cholera. I should have had at least two battles to fight before I* could have 
approached the Dilkoosha park, which is the direction in which 1 would have 
endeavoured to penetrate ; and to win my way up to the residency through a 
fortified suburb would have been an efibrt beyond my strength. The issue 
, would have been the destruction of this force, as well as of the gallant garrison ; 
a second loss of Cawnpoor, and the abandonment of all this portion of the 
Doab to the insurgents.” 

Alarming Wliile the column remained at Mungulwar, the communication across the 
camiiHJor. Ganges was rendered complete by taking advantage of three islands in its 
channel, opposite to the entrenchment, and connecting them by boats or rafts, 
so as to form a continuous line of road. The value of this road was soon put 
to the test. On the 11th of August General Neill forwarded the following 
startling communication: “One of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon, has 
just come in, and reports that 4f000 men and five guns have assembled to-day 
at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpoor. I cannot stand this ; they will enter the 
town and our communications are gone ; if I am not supported I can only hold 
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out here ; I can do nothing beyond our entrenchments. All the country a d. i857. 
between this and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and ammunition on 
tlie way, if the steamer, as I feel assured, does not start, will fall into the hands Alarming 
of the enemy, and we will be in a bad way.’^ In consequence of this commu- cawnpour. 
nication, Havelock was about to recross the Ganges, when ho learned that the 
enemy, mustering about 4000 men, with some guns, had arrived at Busserut- 
gunge. To have effected the passage with such a force in his rear would have 
been difficult. The moral effect also would have been pernicious, as the rebels 
might have boasted with some plausibility that they had chased the Biitish 
out of Oude. He therefore at once took the initiative, and marching to 
Boorhiya, about a mile and a half on this side of" Busserutgunge, found the 
enemy strongly entrenched, their right resting on the village on the main road, 
and their left on a mound about 400 yards distant, both defended by artillery. 

In their front was a flat covered with green vegetation, which gave it the 
appearance of dry ground. It was in fact a morass, but was not discovered to 
be so till the right wing of the column, after a steady advance, arrived at its 
edge. The halt produced by this mistake was only of short duration. The 
78th HighUanders, moving on to the main road, marclied up to the enemy’s 
guns, notwithstanding their well -served lire, and aided by a flank movement 
of the fusiliers, captured them at the point of the bayonet. No further 
resistance was offered, and the flight became general, the fugitives suffering 
severely, partieularlj^ from the captured guns, which the Highlanders had lost 
no time in turning upon them. After this exploit tlie column returned to 
Mungulwar, and the following day made an easy passage across the Ganges, 

Though thus precluded for the present from further operations in Oude, >^«toryof 
the column was not permitted to indulge in repose, for 4000 rebels were posted 
in a menacing attitude at Bithoor, scarcely ten miles distant. To encounter 
this new foe the column set out on the morning of the 16th of August, and, 
after a most fatiguing march under a vertical sun, which burned with unwonted 
fierceness, found the enemy in one of the strongest positions they had yet taken 
up. The plain in li*ont, covered with villages and dense plantations of sugar- 
cane and castor-oil plants, was watered by a stream which pursued its course 
towards the Ganges, and was at this season too deep to be fordable. The only 
access to the town across it was by a naiTow stone bridge, defended by a 
breastwork on its flank, and commanded by some high ground and strong 
buildings. Foi-tunately, either from ignorance or excessive confidence, the 
enemy had failed to profit by this position, and instead of remaining behind 
the nullah, had placed themselves among the villages and plantations in its 
front, and thus left no escape in the event of discomfiture, except the narrow 
bridge. The attack was made by advancing in direct echeloh from the* right, 
the 78th Highlanders, the Madras fusiliers, and Maude’s battery forming the 
right wing., and the G4th, the 84th, the Sikhs, and Olphert’s battery the 
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left. Considering the superiority of the British artillery, an easy victory might 
have been anticipated, but the enemy, sheltered behind their entrenchments, 
stuck to their guns, and continued to pour forth volleys of musketry, which 
were only silenced at the point of the bayonet. When the flight became 
general, the want of cavalry was again grievously felt, and Havelock scarcely 
overstated the matter when he .said that if he had possessed cavalry not a rebel 
would have es(Miped. 

Active operations for the relief of Lucknow being suspended until adequate 
reinforcements should arrive, the campaign was virtually at an end, and wo 
may therefore bike advantage of the interval to give some account of important 
events which had occurred in other quarters, but have not yet been noticed. 


OIlAPTEIl V. 


Mutiny at Dma))oor — Arrali iMSHiugotl and relieved — Arrival of Sir Ctdiu Campbell as commander-in - 
chief — ^Jleinforconients from Europe — Havelock superseded in his command - Continued siege of 
the Ihitish garrison at Lucknow — Helicf and suhsoquont Idockade-- Second relief — Sir Colin 
Camjiheirs camj>aigii -Havelock's death. 


I NE main cause of General Havelock's determination to desist for 
: a time from attem[)ting the relief of Lucknow was tlie detention 
: of reinforcements, on wlioso arrival he had confidently calculated. 
I While on the way to join him, their further progress was 
j arrested by a mutiny at Dinapoor. This place, ^situated on the 
Ganges a little above Patna, near the junction of the Soane, was* one of the 
great military divisions, and was occupied by her majesty's 10th, a wing of 
lior majesty’s 37th, a field battery, and three native regiments, the 7th, 8th, and 
4()th native infantry. The disaffection of these last could scarcely be doubted, 
and the prudent course would have been to deprive them of the power of 
mischief by disarming them. Unfortunately the division was commanded by 
General Lloyd, an aged officer, who owed his appointment more to the length 
than to the merit of his services, and who had persuaded himself that whatever 
other sepoys might do, those whom he commanded were proof against seduction. 
Government, naturally anxious to take the most favourable view, lent a too 
willing car to his flattering reports, and did not awake from the delusion till 
they were shaken out of it by the intelligence that, on the 25th of July, the 
three , native regiments had not only mutinied, but been permitted to march 
off' in the direction of the Soane. The general, as slow to act as he had been 
to believe that there could be any necessity for it, gave the mutineers a respite 
of four hours, in the absurd expectation that they might yet be ‘induced to 
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return to their duty, and then retired to a steamer to take lunch and a A.n.issr. 
siesta. Meanwhile the mutineers were filling their pouches with ammunition, 
and preparing for their departure. At the last hour the European troops were 
called out, but it was only to find that they were too late. 

The mutineers having crossed the Soane unchecked, proceeded westward iioroirde 
to Arrah, situated only eight miles beyond it, and after plundering the treasury Minall party 
and throwing open the jail, beset a house in which tljc Europeans, only sixteen iuui liatfvr 
in number and all civilians, and fifty of Rattray s Sikli police, had taken refuge, 

Tlje house in which this party took refuge was only a bungalow, but one of 
them was fortunately an engineer, who turned his professional skill to good 
account, and strengthened the post by all the means at his command. At best 
however the defence was 
desperate, and to all human 
appearance could not be 
successful, as the original 
mutineers had been aug- 
mented by the retainers of 
an insurgent chief, of the 
name of Koer Sing. Mean- 
while a detachment of about 
400 men, drawn chiefly from 
her majesty’s 10th and 37th, 
had left Dinapoor by steam, 
to rescue the beleaguered 
garrison. Part of the route fortified house at AuRAn. 

^ From sketch by Lieutenant V Kyre, engraved in lllustifttcd Lundon News. 

was necessarily to be per- 
formed by land, and the troops having disembarked, proceeded till they 
reached a bridge about a mile and a half from Arrah. As the day was about 
to close, a halt till next morning was suggested, but the officer in command, in 
his eagerness to accomplish the task committed to him, pushed on without even 
stopping to reconnoitre. This rash proceeding was severely j)imishod. On the 
outskirts of the town, while the troops were passing along the edge of a mango 
grove, they were suddenly assjiiled by volleys of musketry by an unseen eiiem>% 
and were ultimately obliged to make the best of their way baerk to the steamer, 
with the loss of half of their original number in killed and wounded. The fate Tiioirdcsi)^! 

. Hte XHiBitioii. 

of the civilians in Arrah now seemed sealed. Still however their courage 
never failed them; some of them were excellent rifle shots, and struck terror 
into their cowardly assailants by their deadly aim. At the same time they 
WQre admirably supported by their native comiades, who, though heavy 
bribes were offered to them, treated every offer with defision. Tliey must 
however have been overpowered, had not a British officer, animated by a spirit 
like theii»'Own, flown to their relief. Major Vincent Eyre, already known to 
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A.D. 1857 . the reader by his services in the Afghan war, and his work on the subject, was 
proceeding to the common rendezvous at Allahabad with his horse field-battery, 
Thebwieged and providcutially arrived at Dinapoor on. the very day when tlie mutiny 
roiieved’by occuiTed. As botli Buxar, where the Company had a valuable stud, and 
Ghazoepoor, a place of still greater importance, were reported to be in danger, 
he continued his voyage, .and reached the one on the 28th and the other on 
the 29th of July. Finding no cause for immediate alarm at either, he returned 
to Buxar, with the intention of advancing to the relief of Arrah, with the aid 
of such infantry as he could pick up from the detachments proceeding by tlie 
river. Happily 160 men of her majesty's 5th fusiliers had just arrived. 
Having thus quickly organized .a field force with three guns, he started from 
Buxar, and on the morning of the 2d of August had, on advancing about half 
a mile beyond Gujragunge, found the enemy in force occupying a wood in front, 
and moving large bodies to other woods on his flanks. The evident intention 
being to surround him, he at once offered battle, and opened fire with his guns. 
Tlie enemy, screening tlicmselves behind some broken ground, replied with 
volleys of musketry, but he succeeded notwithstanding in obtaining a clear 
passage for the baggage and tlie guns beyond the woods, the advance now 
becoming comparatively easy, as the road was formed by a causeway, with 
inundated rice-fields on either side, which kept the enemy at such a distance 
that their musketry could not tell. Having come to a stream which he could 
not cross. Major Eyre made a flank movement towards the line of railway, 
along whicli there was a direct road to Arrah. This movement, concealed for 
a time by a brisk cannonade, was no sooner discovered by the enemy than they 
hastened to defeat it, the raw levies of Koer Sing following close on his rear, 
while the disciplined mutineers of Dinapoor moved parallel to him on the 
opliosite side of the stream, and took post in a wood which abutted on the 
railway. This post having been carried after a fierce struggle, no further 
resistance was offered, and early on the morning of the 3d of August, the 
: gallant band at Arrah, after a defence which Eyre does not hesitate to char- 

acterize as “ one of the most remarkable feats in Indian history,” had the happi- 
ness to welcome their deliverers. 

Arrival of Oil the 13th of August Sir Colin Citmpbell arrived in Calcutta. As soon 
catnpbou OS tlic death of General Auvson was known in England, he was appointed to 
' succeed him: twenty-four hours after, he had, embarked. There could not have 
been a more judicious appointment. His distinguished services in the Crimea 
had pointed him out as the man in whom, in the event of any great emergency, 
his country might repose the utmost confidence; and if there was any quarter 
of the globe for which he was more especiall3^ qualified, it was India, where he 
had spent manj’' y&irs of his life, and had thus the double advantage of being 
at once* inured to its climate, and thoroughly acquainted with all that is peculiar 
in its mode of warfare. By taking the overland route he had outstripped most 
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of the reinforcements of which his army of deliverance was to be composed, a d. lasT. 
hut there was no reason to fear that the means placed at his disposal would 
prove inadequate^ since the national spirit, completely roused, was no longer to sirJamoa 
be satisfied with desultory efforts, and troops to the number of 30,000 had 
already left, or were preparing to leave the British shores for India. Sir Colin’s 
arrival at Calcutta had been recently preceded 
by that of another officer of a similar stamp. 

This was Sir James Outram, who had held 
the chief command in the Persian war, and 
was now, in consequence of its early and suc- 
cessful termination, without any fixed ap- 
pointment. He could not be left unemployed, 
and it was nothing more than might have 
been expected,, and was generally approved, 
when he was gazetted to the military com- 
mand of tlie united Dinapoor and Cawnpoor 
divisions. The command of the former had 
been rendered vacant by the in competency of 
General Lloyd ; that of the latter, which had 
been held by the lamented Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
had not been formally filled up, but it would have been incongruous to confer 
it on any other than Sir James Outram, who having foimerly been chief com- 
missioner in Glide, had a natural claim to be reinstated in it with the full mili- 
tary powers which had been conferred on his distinguished predecessor. But 
while both professional routine and individual merit concurred in entitling him 
to the above command, the appointment had an effect wliicli was probably over- 
looked at •the time, or if perceived was considered unavoidable. It placed a 
superior officer in the district in which Havelock had achieved his glorious vic- 
tories, and thus by reduciiig him to a subordinate position, really superseded 
him. The same thing took place, it will be remembered, in respect to General 
Neill, when Havelock himself was a])pointed, and if regi*et was then felt, it is , 
impossible not to feel it still more when, returning with Havelock from his 
victory at Bithoor, we see him take up the Calcutta Gazette, and receive from 
it his first intelligence of the fact that the command whidj had already given 
and still promised to give him so many laurels, had passed into other hands, 

Havelock’s mortification at being superseded could not have been lessened Havelock 
by the increasing difficulties of his position. So much indeed had his force 
been weakened, while the rebels were gathering strength in the suiTOunding 
districts, that he seriously meditated a retreat upon Allahaba^d- ^ despatch, 
dated 21st August, he thus explained his position: — ‘‘I will frankly, make 
known to your excellency my prospects for the future. If I can receive prompt 
reinforcements, so as to make up my force to 2000 or 2500 men, I can hold 
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this place with a high hand, protect my communication with Allahabad, beat 
everything that comes against me, and be ready to take part in active opera- 
tions on the cessation of the rains. I may be attacked from Gwalior by the 
mutinous contingent with 5000 men and thirty guns, or by the large forces 
which are assembling at Fiirrackabad, under its rebellious nawab, which has 
also a formidable artillery. But as they can hardly unite, I can defeat either 
or both in successive fights. But if reinforcements cannot be sent me, I see no 
alternative but abandoning for a time the advantages I have gained in this 
part of India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where everything can be organized 
for a triumphant advance in the cold season. It is painful to reflect that in 
this latter event, Cawnpoor and the surrounding country, in fact the whole 
Doab, would be abandoned to rapine and misrule, and Agra will feel unsup- 
ported.'' The answer to this representation not only promised reinforcements, 
but communicated tlie pleasing intelligence that part of them \vere already far 
on their way. About seven companies of her majesty's 90th had left Dinapoor 
on the 1 4th, and were to reach Allahabad on the 21st or 22d; a considerable 
[)ortion of the 5th fusiliers, detained at Mii'zapoor, had been telegraphed to push 
forward for the same place; and a battalion of Madras infantry, with six guns, 
had proceeded by rail to Raneegunge, and was to push on by land to Benares. 
After this assurance of reinforcements, Havelock laid aside all thoughts of 
retiring to Allahabad. 

Sir James Outram arrived at Dinapoor on the 17th of August, and two 
da^s afterwards wrote to the governor-genei'al, suggesting a new line of opera- 
tions for the relief of Lxicknow, It was to organize a column to proceed west- 
ward from Benares through Juanpoor, between the Sye and the Goomtee. 
An alternative plan Avas to start from Dinapoor and proceed by water, first by 
the Ganges, and then by the Gogra as flir as Fyzabad. By either plan the 
passage of the Sye, which was assumed to have been the main obstacle to 
FEavelock’s advance, would be rendered unnecessary. On further consideration 
both plans were abandoned, and on the 28th of August, Sir Jixmes Outram, in 
his first communication to General Havelock, informing him of his intention to 
join him forthwith with adequate reinforcements, generously added : But to 
you shall be left the glory of i*elieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil capacity as 
commissioner, placing my military service at your disposal should vou please, 
serving under you as volunteer.'* Tlie reinforcements promiseo^ suffered 
considerable deductions in their progress, particularly at Allahabad, which was 
threatened by Koer Sing, who had assumed the title of King of Shahabad, and 
began at tlie age^ of eighty to give proof of military talents, which it could 
hardly, have been supposed that he possessed, after his disgaceful* discomfiture 
at Arrah by Major Eyre, In consequence of the danger which thus threatened 
Allahabad, the effective force under Sir James Outram was reduced to 1449 
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men. Its comparative weakness tempted the enemy to endeavour to intercept a d. isst. 
it. With this view their advanced guard had actually crossed the Ganges ^ 
from Oude at Dalamow, nearly opposite to Futtehpoor, and were about to have 
been followed by the main body, when Major Eyre, now in command of the 
artillery, was pushed forward, and by a sudden attack nearly annihilated the 
whole of the rebels who had already crossed, and rendered the crossing of 
others impossible by seizing the boats collected for transport. The importance 
of this service may be gathered from the statement of Sir James Outram to 
the commander-in-chief, that had the main body of rebels succeeded in crossing, 
a general insurrection throughout the Doab would have ensued. 

The last of the reinforcements reached Cawnpoor on the 15th of September, Sir Janies 
and next morning appeared a division order, in which Sir James carried out generous 
the generous intention he had already intimated. After a just eulogy on the 
brave troops and their distinguislied commander, and the expression of a 
confident hope tliat the great end for which tliey have so long and so glori- 
ously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be accomplished,” it 
concluded thus: — ‘'The major-general, therefore, in gratitude for and admira- 
tion of the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on the occasion ; and will 
accomy)any the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as chief commi.ssioner of 
Oude, tendering his military services to General Havelock as volunteer. On 
tlie relief of Lucknow, the major-general will resume his position at the head 
of the force.” No time was lost in preparing for the advance upon Lucknow, 
but it will be proper, before giving tlie details, to return to tlje beleaguered 
garrison there, and ascertain the condition to which a siege of more than two 
months by an oveTwhelming force had reduced them. 

On the ,23d *of Auijust, Havelock had received a letter from Colonel Infflis, J^tutcofuitf 

, , ^ ^ garriHuii in 

in which, after rc^^erring to one received fiom Colonel Tytler, and containing Lucknow, 
the following passage — “ You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our way in,” he continued thus: — “ If you hope to 
save this force, no time must be lost in pushing forward. We are daily being 
attacked by the enemy, who are within a few yards of our defences. Their 
mines have already weakened our post, and I have every reason to believe 
they are carrying on others. Their eighteen-pounders are within 1 50 yards of 
some of our batteries, and from their position, and our inability to form 
working parties, we cannot reply to them, and consequently the damage done 
hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, and about 300 
natives, and the men aie dreadfully liarassed, and owing to part of the resi- 
dency having been brought down by round shot, many are without shelter. 

Oiir native force having been assured on Colonel Ty tier's Jluthority oF^your 
near approach some twenty-four days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and 
if they leay^ us, I do not see how the defences are to be manned.” In another 
VoL. Ill, 278 
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letter, dated 1st September, Colonel Inglis explained that his position was 
daily, becfoming more hopeless, but added that from the reduction of rations 
and the diminution of numbers, he hoped to be able to hold on to the 21st 
instant. There was thus still time to effect the relief, and certainly never did 
a garrison better deserve it. In proof of this we cannot do better than quote 
at length, from tlie brief but admirable account of tlie siege contained in 
t'olonel Inglis s despatch. After ‘describing the imperfect means of defence, 
and the incessant fire of the rebels, it continues thus: — 

“ Tlie enemy contented themselves with keeping up this incessant fire of 
cannon and fnusketiy until the 20th of J uly, on which day at ten A.M. they 

assembled in very great force all around 
our position, and exploded a heavy mine 
inside our outer line of defences at the 
Water gate; the mine however, which was 
close to the Redan, and apparently sj^i'ung 
with the intention of destroying that bat- 
tery, did no harm. But as soon as tlie 
smoke had cleared awaj% the enemy boldly 
advanced under cover of a tremendous fire 
of cannon and musketry, with the object of 
storming the Redan. But they were re- 
ceived with such a heavy fire, that after a 
short struggle they fell back with much 
loss. A strong column advanced at the 
same time to attack Innes’s j)ost, and 
came on within ten yards of the palisades, affording to Lieutenant Loughiian, 
13th native infantry, who commanded -the position, and his bravf? garrison, 
comj)()sed of gentlemen of the imcovcnaiited service, a few of j[ier majesty’s 32d 
foot, and of the 13th native infantiy, an opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, which they were not slow to avail themselves of, and the enemy were 
driven hack with great slaugliter. The insurgents made minor attacks at almost 
every outpost, but were invariably defeated, and at two p.M. they ceased their 
attempts to storm the place, althougli their musketry fire and cannonading con- 
tinued to harass us unceasingly as usual. Matters proceeded in this manner 
until the lOth of August, when the enemy made another assault, having pre- 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which entirely destroyed our 
defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great portion of the outside 
wall of the house occu})ied by Mr. Schillig’s garrison. On the dust clearing 
away, a breach appeared tlirough which a regiment could have advanced in 
perfect’ order, and* a few of the enemy came on with the utmost determination, 
but were met with such a withering flank fire of musketry from the officers and 
men holding the top of the brigade mess, that they beat a speedy retreat, 
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leaving the more adventurous of their number ljung in the breach. While this a.d. i8C7. 
operation was going on, anotlier large body advanced on the Cawnpoor battery, 
and succeeded in locating themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They The defence 
were however dislodged by hand-grenades. At Captain Anderson’s post they deucy.”***' 
also came boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against the 
wall ; but here as elsewhere they were met with the most indomitable resolution, 
and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreated to 
their batteries and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the rest of 
the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry lire. On the 1 8th of 
August the enemy sprung another mine in front of the Sikh lines, with very 
fatal effect. Captain Orr (unattached). Lieutenants Mecham and Soppitt, who 
commanded the small body of drummers composing the garrison, were blown 
intO'the air; but providentially returned to earth with no further injury than 
a severe shaking. The garrison, however, were not so fortunate. No less than 
eleven men were buried under the mins, from whence it was im])ossible to 
extricate them, owing to the tremendous fire kept up by the enemy from houses 
situated not ten yards in front of the breach. The explosion was followed by 
a general assault of a leas determined nature than the two former effbi ts, and 
the enemy were consequently repulsed without much difficulty ; but they 
succeeded under cover of the breach in establishing themselves in one of the 
houses of our position, from which they were di’iven in the evening by the 
bayonets of her majesty’s 32d and 84th foot. On the 5th of September the 
enemy made their last serious assault. Having exploded a large mine a few thoenomy. 
feet short of the bastion of the eighteen- pounder gun, in Major Apthorp’s post, 
they advanced with large, heavy scaling-ladders, which they planted against 
the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining for an instant the embrasure of a gun. 

They were, hoWever, speedily driven back with loss by hand-grenades and 
musketry. A fev minutes subsequently, they sprung another mine close to the 
brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the corpses strewed in tlie garden 
in front of the post bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and 
musketry fire of the gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled 
ignominiously, leaving their leader — a fine looking old native officer — among 
the slain. At other posts they made similar attacks, but with less resolution, 
and everywhere with the Scame want of success. Their loss u 2 )on this day must 
have been very heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 
they were seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges, in the direction of the cantonments.” 

Such was the series of assaults made by the rebels, and such the heroic spirit of 
in which the garrison repulsed them. At length, however, the day of deliver- approachea. 
ance was approaching. Leaving about 400 men under Colonel Wilson to 
garrison the entrenchment at Cawnpoor, the whole of the other troops began 
to cross tbe Ganges on the 19th. The force, mustering in all 3179 men, of 
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whom 2388 were European infantry, 109 European volunteer cavalry, and 282 
European artillery, and 341 Sikh infantry, and 59 native irregular cavahy, 
was formed into two brigades, the 1st under General Neill, and the 2d under 
Colonel Hamilton of the 78th Highlanders. On the 21st, the enemy, found in 
])Ositi()n with six guns at Mungulwar, were instantly attacked and put to flight. 
Tliis first disconiforture cleared the road as far as Busserutgunge, where the 
force bivouacked amid torrents of rain. Next morning an advance was made 
to Bunnee on the Sye. The passage of this river was expected to prove a most 
formidable difficulty, but the rebels, pursued only by their fears, continued their 
headlong flight without even stopping to destroy the bridge, and were not again 
seen till the morning of the 23d, when they were found in force in the vicinity 
of the Alumbagh, a large palace belonging to one of the princes of Oude, about 
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four miles south oF Lucknow. It stood in a beautiful park, inclosed by a lofty 
wall, with turrets at each angle, and in addition to the main building had an 
extensive range of offices for the accommodation of a numerous body of retainers. 
The enemy, evi<lently determined to risk a battle, stood drawn up in a line 
V'hich extended neaz'ly two miles, with their i-ight and centre posted on some 
mounds, and their left resting on the Alumbagh. Their strength was estimated 
at 10,000 infantry, 1500 cavalry, and six guns. The plan of attack was to turn 
their right flank, but as a morass intervened, it was necessary that the attacking 
force should make a considerable cii’cuit. During this operation it was exposed 
to a withering fire, till the guns from which it proceeded were silenced by Eyre's 
heavy battery of ^ four twenty-four pounders. At the same time the cavalry 
massed on the right were driven back, and the whole of the enemy’s line was 
thrown into disorder. The only resistance worthy of the nalne was made at tile 
Alumbagh, in the wall of which two embrasures had been hastily struck out after 
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the action commenced, and mounted with guns which immediately opened fire a.d. issr. 
with some efifect. The field artillery and the bayonets of the 5th fusiliers soon 
succeeded in disposing of this obstacle, and possession was obtained of the 
Alumbagh without further opposition. Five guns Avere the trophies of this 
victory, but neither these nor the victory itself produced such cheers as echoed 
through the camp when, as the troops were about to bivouac for the night, 
they learned through a message just received that Delhi had fallen. Another Anxiety 
fiict scarcely less gratifying had reached their ears during tlie battle. For some the garrifHMi* 
time there had been no communication with the beleaguered garrison, and their 
fate was doubtful. Now, however, all anxiety on this subject was happily 
relieved, for the guns of the residency answering those of its besiegers were 
distinctly heard, and made it certain that the approaching relief was still 
in time. 

While halting on the 24^1 in the Alumbagh, the generals consulted as to 
the direction in wdiich the attack should be made. Pickets had been pushed ivucknow. 
out towards the Charbagh bridge, spanning a canal about a mile and a half 
north of the Alumbagh. From this point the Cawnpoor road led directly 
through the heart of the city to the residency. The rebels, anticipating that 
this route, being the shortest, would be selected, had dug deej) trenches across 
it, loopholed the houses lining it, and filled them with musketeers. The 
approach by it was therefore at once abandoned, and it became a (juestion 
whether it would not be advisable to make a long detour in an easterly ^lirection, 
and thus avoid the most dangerous localities. To this course there was however 
one formidable objection. Three days of incessant rain had made the ground 
so swampy that even the light pieces could hardly have been conveyed across 
it. The resolution ultimately adopted was to proceed first across the Charbagh 
bridge, then eastward along a lane skirting the canal, and finally northwards 
to a cluster of strong buildings situated to the east of the residency. 

Leaving the baggage and the sick and wounded in the Alumbagh, under a struggle at 
strong guard, the force started for Lucknow at eight A.M. of the 25th, tlie i,agh bridgo. 
first and leading brigade headed by Sir James Outram, while General Plavelock 
followed with the second. At the very outset the struggle commenced^ and 
some loss was sustained before the Charbagh bridge was reached, from the 
enemy’s sharpshooters, and from three guns which raked the road. At the 
bridge the resistance was still more formidable. It was defended by six guns, 
one of them a twenty-four pounder, and all- the adjoining houses carefully loop- 
holed were crowded with marksmen. The fire, as soon as the men became 
fully exposed to it, was so destructive that they were ordered to lie down 
unejer such cover as they could find, while Maude came forward with two guns, 
to reply to the enemy’s six, liis placed in the open road without covei* theirs 
showering grape from behind a breastwork. To terminate this unequal con- 
test, it was necessary to use the bayonet, and the 1 st Madras fusiliers were 
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ordered to advance. The moment the order was given, Lieutenant Arnold and 
ten of his men rushed forward without waiting for the rest, and received a dis- 
charge of grape, which struck down the lieutenant, shot through both legs, 
and swept off his followers almost to a man. This perilous rush had been 
shared by two mounted staff officers, Colonel Tytler and Lieutenant Havelock. 
The former had his horse shot under him, the latter reached the bridge, where 
he stood unscathed waving his sword till the fusiliers came up and drove the 
enemy before them. 

After crossing the bridge, the main body of the relieving force followed the 
lane skirting the canal, and then proceeded in a northern direction as far as 
the Secunder Bagh, where they made a sharp turn west towards the residency, 
and arrived without much opposition within a short distance of the Motee 
Munzil, situated on the right bank of the Goomtee. At this spot, still three- 
quartei*s of a mile east from the residency, the enemy had concentrated their 
strength, and a new struggle, in difficulty and fierceness resembling that of the 
Charbagh bridge, began. A battery, which the rebels had erected at the 
Kaiser Bagh or king’s palace, opened a fire which, with that of the musketry 
from the adjoining streets and inclosuros, was so destructive as to make further 
advance all but impossible. Two of Major Eyre^s heavy guns succeeded twice 
in silencing the battery for a time, but the resistance was still formidable, when 
relief came from an unexpected quarter. A body of Highlanders who had 
been left at the Charbagh bridge, had been following in the track of the main 
body till they came to a point where all trace of it was lost, and providentially 
turned off to the left by a street which brought them to the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh, and gave them an opportunity of capturing its battery. This accom- 
plished, they succeeded in forming a junction with the rest of the force. Tlie 
distance from the residency was still about 500 yards, and as nfglit was setting 
in after a whole day spent in fighting, a halt was proposed. , The troops how- 
ever were too impatient to rest till the grand achievement was accomplished. 
The Highlanders and Sikhs having been called to the front for the purpose, 
pushed on through an incessant storm of shot. General Neill, after leading the 
Madcas fusiliers as they followed in their wake, was unfortunately struck in 
the head by a musket-ball, and died almost instantaneously. The troops mean- 
while continued their advance in the face of obstacles which, but for the noble 
spirit which animated them, must have proved insurmountable, and at last 
found* their full reward when the gates of the residency were opened to receive 
them. 

The scene within is thus described by a staff officer: — “Once fairly seen, all 
Q\xr doubts and fears regarding them were ended, and then the garrison’s l 9 ng 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of deafening 
cheers. From every pit, trench, and battery — from behind the sandbags 
piled on shattered houses — from every post held by a few gallant spirits, rose 
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cheer on cheer — even from the hospital many of the wounded crawled forth to a.d. 1857 . 
join in that glad shout of welcome, to those who had so bravely come to our 
assistance. It was a moment never to be forgotten. The delight of the ever TUe garrison 
gallant Highlanders, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment of 
ecstasy, and in the last four days had lost a third of tlieir number, seemed to 
know no bounds. The general and Sir James Outrain had entered Dr. Fayrer^s 
liouse, and the ladies in the garrison and their children crowded with intense 
excitement into the porch to see their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed 
forward, the rougli, bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the liand with 
loud and repeated gratulations. They took the children up in their firms, and 
fondly caressing them, passed them from one to another in turn. Then when 
the first burst of enthusiasm was over, they mournfully turned to speak among 
thenofselves of the lieav}’’ losses they had sustained, and to inquire the names of 
tlie numerous comrades who had fallen in the way.'' 

After the Highlanders and Sikhs had forced the way, the ])ortion of the casuaitio«. 
troops left at the Fureid Buksh, about 500 yards distant, began b) follow, and 
under the guidance of Lieutenant Moorsoom, who was tlioroughly acquainted 
witli the localities, reached the residency without further loss. The rear-guard, 
(consisting of the 90th under Colonel Campbell, were not so fortunate. They 
had been left at the Motee Munzil, to aid the advance of tlie 78th Highlanders, 
who were not known at the time to have taken a more direct route than that 
of the main body. They had with them two of the heavy guns, the spare 
ammunition wfiggons, and the wounded. They remained at their post during 
the night, but in the morning Mr. Bowslcy Thornhill of the civil service volun- 
teered to go out and bring in the wounded. His knowledge of tlie locality 
unhappily proved insufficient, and he inadvertently entered a square where the 
ccmvoy of dhoolics was at once enveloped in the enemy’s fire. The escort, 
seized with panic, Jforsook their charge, the dhoolie-bearers followed the (jxample, 
and nearly forty of the wounded were immediately butchered by the insurgents. 

Two of the leading dhoolies by pushing on got out of reach of the fire. The 
other dhoolies which had not entered the square stopped short Avhen the firing 
commenced, and by taking a different route were brought into tlio residency 
in safety. The task assigned to the relieving force is well described in General 
Havelock’s despatch, who sums up thus: — “To form an adequate idea of the riaveiock’a 
obstacles overcome, reference must be made to the events that are known to 
have occurred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa. Our advance was through 
streets of houses which I have described, and thus each forming a separate 
fortress. I am filled with surprise at the success of the operation, which 
demanded the efforts of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gained has cost 
us dear. The killed, wounded, and missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, 
who, I much fear — some or all — have fallen into the hands of a merciless foe, 
amounted,.up to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men." 
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An account has already been given of the repeated assaults made by the 
rebels, and the manner in which they were repulsed by the heroic garrison; but 
in order to make the account complete, we must again borrow from Colonel 
Inglis’s despatch : — “If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the 
struggle which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged, 
I would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mibes, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns and 
defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and devoted 
officers and men who^have fallen. These silent witnesses bear sad and solemn 
testimony to the way in which this feeble position has been defended.’’ 

In another part of the despatch, Colonel Inglis says: — “1 cannot refrain 
from bringing to the prominent notice of his lordship in council, the patient 
endurance and the Christian resignation which have been evinced by the 
women of this garrison. They have animated us by their example. Many, 
alas! liaye been made widows, and their children fatherless, in this cruel 
struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and many, 
among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of Birch, of Polehampton, 
of Barbor, and of Gall, have, after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the tender and solicitous nurses of tlie wounded and dying soldiers 
in the hospital.” Lest it should be supposed that the whole merit of the 
defence belonged to the British alone, Colonel Inglis has added a passage, 
which it would be ungenerous and unjust to withhold: “With respect to the 
native troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty has never been surpassed. 
They were indifferently fed, and worse housed. They were exposed, especially 
the 13th regiment, under the gallant Lieutenant Aitken, to a most galling fire 
of round shot and musketry, which most materially decreased their numbers. 
They were so near the enemy that conversation could be carried on between 
them ; and every effort, persuasion, promise, and threat was alternately resorted 
to in vain, to seduce , them from the handful of Europeans who, in all proba- 
bility, would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” This praise must of 
course be confined to those native troops who fell at their post during the 
siege, or were found at it when relief arrived, for it is an indubitable fact that 
nearly a third of the native troops shut up within the residency when it was 
first invested, were unable to resist the temptations which Colonel Inglis 
describes. The garrison, as it stood at the beginning and at the termination of 
the stege, is thus stated by Mr. Gubbiu : — “The garrison of Lucknow originally 
was 1692 strong. Of these 927 were Europeans and 765 natives. We lost in 
killed, of Europeans 350 and 133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making 
a total loss of 713. There remained of the original garrison, when relieved 
on the -26th of September by General Havelock, a total number of 97^, in 
which both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 were Europeans, and 
402 nativea ” 
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It had been intended that the garrison and its deliverers should forthwith 
quit Lucknow for Cawnpoor, and accordingly, while the baggage and military 
stores were left in the Alumbagh, the relieving column took with them only 
three days^ food, and no change of clothing. The course of a few days sufficed 
to throw doubts on the expediency and even practicability of an eaily depar- 
ture. The provisions of the garrison, so far from being exliausted, as had been 
supposed in consequence of some misciilculation, were found sufficient to ft^ed 
tlic whole force for upwards of two months, and while the most urgent reason 
for retiring was thus unfounded, the impossibility of finding the necessary 
means of conveyance had become apparent. Tiie deteriniiiation therefore was 
to remain at the residency, and wait for reinforcements. The detaclmient left 
at the Alumbagh now (Caused much anxiety, and an attempt was made to open 
a communication with it by the Cawnj)oor road. The operation was com- 
menced on the 3d of October, with crowbar and pickaxe, but was relinquished 
on the 6th, “it being found,” says Sir James Outrarn in liis des])atch, “ that a 
large mosque, strongly occupied by the enemy, required more extensive opera- 
tions for its capture than were expedient.” The enemy in fact, Recovering from 
their first surprise, had again assumed the offensive, and placed the whc>le force 
in a state of blockade. Fortunately the detachment in the Alumbagl) proved 
able to repel any hostile attempt, and by means of foi‘ays in the neighbourhood, 
and supplies brought under escort from Cawnpoor, was freed from all lisk of 
starvation. The area occupied by the garrison being barely sufficient for its 
own accommodation, a large addition was made to it on the north and east. 
By this means, while the mutineers were thrown back about 1000 yards, tlie 
defences were greatly strengthened, and all the points formerly most vulnerable 
were effectually secured. On the south and west sides also, though little addi- 
tional spaci3 wifs inclosed, the damages were repaired and new works erected. 
The following quotation from a despatch by Sir James Outrarn, gives a suffi- 
cient idea of tlie nature and extent of the operations carried on on both sides: — 
“I am aware of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war; twenty-one 
shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3291 feet of gallery, have been 
executed. The enemy advanced twenty mines against the palaces and out- 
posts; of these they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and three 
which did no injury; seven had been blown in; and out of seven others the 
enemy have been driven, and their galleries taken possession of by our miners — 
results of which the engineer department may well be proud.” 

Sir Colin Campbell, on learning that the intended retirement of the original 
garrison of Lucknow, and of the relieving column, was abandoned as imprac- 
ticable, hastened to place himself at the head of a force more adequate than 
that which had previously been sent. Nor were the means wanting.* Rein- 
forcements had begun to pour in from Europe, and in addition to the usual 
Jand forces, another of a peculiar character,, destined to render excellent 
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A.n. 1807. service, had been organized, under the name of the naval brigade, commanded 
by Captain Peel, a son of the late Sir Robert Peel, who promised to be no less 
distinsruished as a naval officer than his father had been as a statesman. The 
brigade, consisting chiefly of the crew of the captain’s own ship, the Shannon. 
with a sprinkling of seamen from Calcutta, 
carried with them eight guns of the largest 
calibre, and before reaching Cawnpoor had 
given proof of what might be expected from 
them by encountering, in concert with a 
military force of about 700 men, a body 
of rebels, estimated at 4000, and utterly 
routing them. Among the other troops 
which had arrived at Cawni^oor, and passed 
over into Oude to form part of the new 
proceociingH relieving force, was a moveable column 
iinin fntin which had been formed at Delhi immedb 
ately after its recapture, and sent in pur- 
suit of the rebels who had (escaped from, 
it. This column, commanded by Colonel 
Oreathed, consisting of her majesty’s 8th 
and 7/ith, the 2d and 4th Punjab in- 
fantry, the 9th lancers, 200 of Hodsons liorse, with some Punjab cavalry 
and horse-artillery, had inarched south-east, and inflicted successive defeats 
on the rebels at Boolundsliuhur and Alighur. A more important encoun- 
ter still awaited it, Agra, the capital of the North-western Provinces, had 
already had its full share of disaster. On the 2d of August, a body of 
rebels, composed chiefly of the regiments which had mutinied at Nusseer- 
abad and Neemuch, and estimated at 10,000, encamped within four miles 
of Agra. The authorities there preferring a bold to a timid course, resolved 
to take the initiative, and sent out all the troops which they could muster 
to offer battle. Unfortunately, a lai'go portion of them belonging to what 
was called the Kotah contingent went over in a body to tlie eneni}^. This 
untowfird event was followed by another of a still more fatal character. 
Affair ;vt. After a loiig and obstinate struggle, the British ammunition failed, and it 
became necessary to retreat. As has almost invariably been the case in India, 
the rebels, who had previously been kept at bay, pressed on in the full confi- 
dence of victory, and with so much rapidity that the retreat became disastrous. 
In the course of the evening the British troops found themselves shut up withiu 
the fort with a crowd of fugitive non-combatants, amounting to several thousands, 
and had tlie moHification of beholding from the ramparts the devastation 
of the rebels flushed with victory, and undisputed masters of the city. This 
calamity, aggravated by previous anxiety and mortification, broke the heart of 
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Mr. Colvin, and thus deprived the Indian government of one of its best a d isst. 
servants, at a time when, as the governor-general in council justly expressed ^ ” 
it, ‘^his ripe experience, his high ability, and his untiring energy would have D«ath«fMr. 
been more than usually valuable to the state/" The rebels, after wreaking 
their vengeance and satiating themselves with plunder, had retired, but in the 
beginning of October the defenceless state of the city and weakness of the 
garrison tempted another body of them, amounting to about 7000, to repeat 
the visit. Providentially their arrival had been preceded a few hours by that 
of Greathed"s column. Neither party, however, being aware of the pi’oximity 
of the t)ther, the result was a mutual surpiise. At first the rebels had the 
advantage, but it did not long avail them. On finding that instead of the 
easy victory which they had anticipated, they were confronted by the whole 
Dellu column, they endeav^oured to make off, and were closely pursued for 
nearly ten miles, with gi’eat slaughter. Immediately after this exploit the 
column crossed the Jiunna and proceeded eastward. On the 14th of October 
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Colonel Greathed resigned the command to Brigadier Hope Grant, who, after 
new successes at Mynpoorie and Canojije, entered Cawnpoor on the 2Sth of 
October, and two days after crossed the Ganges into Oude. 

The commander-in-chief left Cawni)Oor on the 9th of November, and after su coiin 

* ^ Ciimpboll 

halting three days at Buntara to allow the detachments still on the road to in oude. 
come up, started on the 12th at the head of a force composed as follows : — 

Naval brigade, eight heavy guns; Bengal horse-artillery, ten guns; Bengal 
horse field battery, six guns; heavy field battery, royal artillery; detachments ■ 
Bengal and Punjab sappers and miners; her majesty’s Otli lancers; detach- 
ments 1st, 2d, and 5th Punjab cavalry, and Hodsorfs horse; her majesty’s 8th, 

53d, 75th, ..and 93d regiments of infantry; 2d and 4th Punjab infantry. This 
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force, amounting to about 700 cavalry and 2700 foot, received reinforcements 
on the 14th, which made the whole number of men of all arms nearly 5000. 
On the 9th of November, after the approaching relief had become .known to 
the garrison, Mr. T. H. Kavanagh of the uncovenanted service volunteered to 
go out and make his way to the British camp. It was a most perilous enter- 
prise, as every outlet was strictly guarded by the enemy’s posts and pickets, and 
the way lay through the very heart of the city. Mr. Kavanagh's task was 
not only to convey information as to the state of the garrison, but to make 
himself useful as a guide. Both objects he happily accomplished, and was 
rewarded by government with £2000 and admission to the regular civil service. 

On the 14th of November the commander-in-chief began his advance on 
the city. On approaching the Dilkoosha park, the advance guard was met by 
a long line of musketry fire. Reinforcements were immediately pushed® on, 
and after a running fight of about two hours, the rebels were driven across 
the grounds of the Martiniere, and beyond the canal to the north of them. 
The rear-guard, hung upon by the enemy, was unable to close up to the 
(jolumn till late on the 15th. On that day, therefore, no further progress 
was made, but early on the IGth, leaving every description of baggage at Dil- 
koosha, under charge of her majesty’s 8th, the column began to advance 
direct on the Secunder Bagh. This place,” says Sir Colin Campbell in his 
des]>atch, “is a high-walled inclosure of strong masonr^^ of 120 yards square, 
and was carefully loopholed all round. Opposite to it was a village, at a 
distance of 100 yards, which was also loopholed, and filled with men. On tlie 
head of the column advancing up the lane to the left of the Secunder Bagh, 
fire was opened on us. The infantry of the advanced guard was quiclvly 
tlirown in skirmishing order to line a bank to the right. The guns were 
pushed rapidly onwards, viz.: Captain Blunt’s troop, Bengal *= hors, e-artillery, 
and Captain Travers’ royal artillery heavy field battery. The troop passed 
at a gallop through a cross fire from the village and Secunder Bagh, and 
opened fire within easy musketry range in a most daring manner. As soon 
as thej^ could be pitched up a stiff bank, two eighteen-pounder guns under 
Captain Travers were also brought to bear on the building. While this was 
being effected, the leading brigade of infantry, under Brigadier the Honourable 
Adrian Hope, coming rapidly into action, caused the loopholed village to be 
abandoned, the whole fire of the brigade being directed on the Secunder Bagh. 
After a time a large body of the enemy who were holding ground to the left 
of our advance were driven by parties of the 53d and 93d, two of Captain 
Blunt’s guns aiding the movement. The Highlanders pursued their advantage, 
and seized the barracks, and immediately eonverted it into a military’ post, the 
53d stretching in\i long line of skirmishers in the open plain, and driving tile 
enemy before them. The attack on the Secunder Bagh had now been proceedit\g 
for about an hour and a half, when it was determined to take th^ place by 
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storm through a small opening which had been made. This was done in the a d. i8f»7. 
most brilliant manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, and the 53d, and 
the 4tli Punjab infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under 
Major Barnston. There never was a bolder feat of arms, and the loss inflicted 
on the enemy, after the entrance of the Seconder Bagh was effected, was 
immense — more than 2000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out.’' 

The next capture was the Shah Nujeef It is thus described in the ^^apturcof 
despatch: — '‘The Shah Nujeef is a domed mosque with a garden, of which Nujeef. 
the most had been made by the enemy. The wall of the inclosure of the 
mosque was loopholed with great care. The entrance to it had been covered 
by a regular work in masonry, and the top of the building was crowned with 
a ])arapet. From this and from the defences in the garden, an unceasing fii‘e 
of npisketry was kept up from the eonimencement of tlie attac^. Tlie position 
was defended with great resolution agaimst a heavy cannonade of three hours. 

It was tlien stormed in the boldest manner by the 93d Highla-ndei's, under 
Br igadier Hope, supported by a battalion of detachments under Mfijor 
Barnston, who was, I regret to say, severely wounded. Captain Peel leading up 
Ins heavy guns with extraordinar}^ gallantry within a few yards of the building, 
to batter the massive stone walls. The withering fire of the Highlanders 
covei'ed the naval brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost unex- 
ainple<l in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as if he had been laying tlie 
Shminon alongside an enemy's frigate.’' 

"The garrison were not idle while the relieving column was engaged with Cooporation 
the Shah Nujeef. This building was within a few hundred yards of a garden, dency gar 
in which a battery had been established to co-operate in the relief This battery 
was screened from the view of the enemy on two sides by a high wall, and the 
intention was to throw down the wall by exploding a mine under it, as soon 
as the moment for opening the battery arrived. Orders to this effect were 
accordingly given during the fierce struggle at the Shah Nujeef, but the explo- 
sion in a great measure failed, because the powder with which the mine had 
been charged three days before had in the interval become damp. Some time 
was thus lost in battering down the wall with the guns, which, after this • 
preliminary obstacle was removed, opened with good effect on the Hureeri Khana 
and the steam-engine house, the two strongest buildings, immediately in front. 

After practicable breaches had been effected, a storming party from the garrison . 
rushed out and carried the buildings by assault. 

On the morning of the 17th the struggle was resumed, and proved so obsti- 
natc, that it cost six hours to carry the mess-house. The oj^erations are thus son. 
described in the commander-in-chief s despatch: — “Captain Peel kept up a 
ste*ady cannonade on the building called the mess-house. /This building, of 
considerable size, was defended by a ditch about 12 feet broad, and Scarped 
with masonry, and beyond that a loojdioled mud wall. I determined to use 
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the guns as much as possible in taking it. About three P.M., when it was con- 
sidered that men might be sent to storm it without much risk .... (it) was 
carried immediately with a rush. The troops then pressed forward with great 
vigour, and lined tlie wall separating the mess-liouse from the Motee Munzil, 
which consists of a wide iiiclosurc and many buildings. The enemy here made 
a last stand, which was overcome after an hour, openings having been broken 
in tlie wall, through which the troops poured with a body of sappers, and 
accomplished our communication with the residency.'' The contest was not yet 
over. The enemy kept up such a galling fire of musketry from the Tehru Kotee 
or observatory, and of artillery from the battery of the Kaiser Bagh, that much 
street fighting, as well as some skilful strategy, was »still required. The plan oi‘ 



Hailev (jUard Gateway. — From Meoham’s Sie};e of Luukii(»w. 


the commander-in-chief was not to retain present possession of Lucknow, hut 
rest contented in the meantime with effecting the deliverance of the garrison, 
and conducting the women and children, together with the sick and wounded, 
ill safety to Cawnpoor. The delicate operation of removing the women and chil- 
dren, and the careful manner in which it was conducted on the 19th, is thus 
described by Mr, Gubbin: — ‘‘ Most of them were conveyed in carriages closely 
packed, every description of vehicle being pressed into service on the occasion. 
Many were seated on native carts, and not a few walked. They were 
conducted through the Bailey Guard gate, the Furhut Buksh and Chuttur Munzil 
palaces, and emerging near our advanced battery, crossed the line of fire from 
the Kaiser Bagh to Martin's house. Thence they entered and passed tliiough 
the court of the IJotee Munzil, on the further side of which they gained t’he 
highroad leading to the Secunder Bagh. Here, and near Martin's house, thej^ 
were exposed to tlie fire of the enemy’s guns placed on the farther side of the 
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river. Screens formed of the canvas walls of tents, or doors placed on each a.d. isst. 
side of the way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzil, concealed tlie marcli 
of the fugitives from the enemy, and on one side of this a ditch or traverse 
had been dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, they walked 
past all the exposed places. All most fortunately reached the Secundcr Bagh 
in safety.” 

The garrison was yet to be extricated, and the (^ommander-in-cliief liaving Hemov.'iiof 

^ , , , . ” thegarriw.il 

resolved to effect this without exposing it to tlie chance of even a stray and rwiiev- 
musket-shot,” thus explains his mode of procedure: — “ Upon the fire was ' 

t)pened on the Kaiser Bagh, which gradually increased in importance, till it 
assumed the character of a regular breaching and bombardment. The Kaiser 
Bagh was breached in three places by Captain Peel, and 1 have l)een told that 
the .pnemy suffered much within its precincts. Having thus led the enemy to 
l)elieve that immediate assault was contemplated, orders w^ere issued for the 
retreat of the garrison through tlie lines of our pickets at midnight on the 22d. 

The ladies and families, the wounded, the treasure, the guns it was thought 
necessary to keep, the ordnance stores, the grain still possessed by the commissariat 
of the garrison, and the state prisoners, had all been previously removed (two 
Delhi princes, and some other leading natives arrested on suspicion). Su* James 
Outram had received orders to burst the guns which it was thouglit undesirable 
to take away; and he was finally directed silently to evacuate the residency at 
the hour indicated. The dispositions to cover the retreat and resist the enemy 
should he pursue were ably carried out by Brigadier the Honoura})le Adrian 
Hope; but I arjci happy to say the enemy was completely deceived, and he 
did not attem 2 )t to follow. On the contrary he began firing on our old positions 
many hours after we had left them. The movement of retreat was admirably 
executed, and fv^as a perfect lesson in such combinations.” 

The whole force reached Dilkoosha at four in the morning of the 23d. I'he naveiock’s 

• , (ieatli. 

sick and wounded had left the residency on the 19th, and Lieutenant Havelock, 
who was included among the latter, in calling to take leave of his father, now 
Sir Henry Havelock, found him seated alone by his lamp, reading Macaulay’s 
History of England. The very next morning the general was seized with* 
diarrhoea. His constitution, shattered by past and recent exertions, was little 
able to contend with the formidable disease which, during the 21st, assumed so 
serious a form that it was deemed necessary to convey him at nightfall to the 
Dilkoosha. His own conviction, calmly conveyed to those around him, was that 
he should not recover. In the course of the 23d, when a fatal issue became only 
too probable, he met it not only without fear, but cheerfully. I die happy and 
contented.” “ I have for forty years so ruled my life, that when death came I 
might face it without fear.” On the morning of the 24tB, after sonle slight 
Revival, there was a sudden change, and at half-past nine, he breathed his last, 
dying as, .he had lived, a Christian hero of the highest stamp. Immediately 
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after liis death, the troops who had been selected as a moveable column 
to be left in Oude under the command of Sir James Outram, set out, bearing 

with them the mor- 
tal remains of their 
tleparted general, 
which on arriving 
at the Alumbagh, 
they laid in a 
humble grave. Sir 
Henry Havelock 
had attained the 
age of sixty-three, 
and can hardlj^' be 
said to have died 
too soon. After 
long and patient 
waiting, full scope 
liad been given him 

for the display of his extraordinary talents, and his country, which reaped the 
benefit of them in one of the most eventful periods of her history, has not 
been ungrateful. 
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Cawnpoor attacked by the rebels - Victory of Cawnpoor — Other successes in tho Doab— The auxiliary 
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quent operations in Heliar, Oudo, and Rohilcund — The campaign in' Central India. 


HOUGH the defences of Lucknow had been forced for a second 
time, tlie place remained in the possession of the rebels, and the 
commander-in-chief commenced his return to Cawnpoor. Mean- 
while General Outram remained at the Alumbagh with a force 
of 4000 men, at once to keep open the communication across 
the Ganges and to keep the enemy in check should they attempt any hostile 
movcinent. On reaching Bunnee, encumbered with an immense train of 
waggons and other carriages employed in tlie conveyance of baggage, ammu- 
nition, ‘commissariat stores, and nearly 2000 helpless non-combatants, the 
returning force was startled at the sound of a cannonade in the direction of 
Cawnpoor. There could be little doubt as to the nature of it. That .place had 
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long been threatened by the rebels, and they had at length actually attacked a.d.isst. 
it. The comraander-in-chief when he crossed the Ganges believed ho had 
provided sufficiently for its safety by intrusting the command ef it to General 
Windham, with a force of above 2000 men. All previous reports seemed to 
indicate that there was but little chance of an immediate attack, and hence 
the continued silence of General Windham for several days was naturally 
accounted for by assuming that he had nothing of importance to communicate. 

It was far otherwise. He had sent urgent messages which had not been stai-tung 
delivered, and it was only next morning, when hastening on as rapidly ae from ca\Mi 
possible, that Sir Colin Campbell ‘‘received two or three notes in succession — 
first, announcing that Cawnpoor had been attacked; secondly, that General 
Windham was hard pressed ; thirdly, that he had been obliged to fall back 
from outside the city into his entrenchment.’' 

At Calpee, situated forty miles south-west of Cawnpoor, the mutineers Advance of 

, • r* t ^ \ 1 1 the Gwalior 

of the Gwalior contingent had for some time fixed their head-quarters, and contingent 
obtained complete command of the surrounding districts. Nana Sahib was 
also hovering about in the neighbourhood at the head of a considerable force. 


Tlio whole had united, and on the morning of the 2Gth of November were in 
full march on Cawnpoor. General Windham, on being made aware of their 
approach, sent to the commander-in-chief fur instructions, but, in conseipience 
of the miscarriage of his message, not having received any answer, felt obliged 
to act for himself. Had ho remained on the defensive he could not have been 
successfully assailed, but he determined, with more spirit than prudence, to 
jmrsiio a bolder course; and leaving part of his force to guard the entrcncluneiit, 
hastened out to meet the coming foe with the remainder, consisting of about 
1200 bayonets, 8 guns, and 100 mounted sowars. Ilis object was to strike a 
blow at the eifemy s advance, and thereby perhaps induce the whole body to 
retire. He did strike the blow, and with no small degree of success. “TheConorai 

* , Windhftiu 

enemy,” he says in his despatch, “strongly posted on the other side of the dry attacks u. 
bed of the Pandoo Nuddee, opened a heavy fire of artillery from siege and 
field guns; but such was the eagerness and courage of the troops, and so well 
were they led by their officei*s, that we carried the position with a rush, the 
men cheering as they went; and the village more than a mile and a lialf in its 
rear was rapidly cleared. The mutineers hastily took to flight, leaving in our 
possession two eight-inch iron howitzers and one six-pounder gun.” General 
Windham must have made this advance under the impression that the main 
body of the enemy was still so distant as to leave him time to withdraw Ins 
small force to a safer position before it could be overpowered by overwhelming 
numbers. This miscalculation was productive of disaster. Observing from a unhappy 
height on the other side of the village that the enemy’s ftiain body was at 
iuind, “ I at once decided/’ says the general, “ on retiring to protect Cawnpoor, 
my entreijchments, and the bridge over the Ganges.” ’ This retreat, made in 
VoL. III. 280 
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the face of an enemy estimated at 20,000 men, with forty guns, was not effected 
without considerable difficulty. Next morning, the 27th, the contest was 
renewed, and General Windham was obliged, at the end of five hours, on 
finding himself ''threatened on all sides/’ and "very seriously attacked"’ on 
his front and left flank, to make the best of his way to the entrenchments. It 
was high time, for they were already beset. Had they fallen, the safety oi 
the force in Oude would have been seriously compromised. 

The commander-in-chief, pushing on in advance of the column, reached the 
entrenchment on the evening of the 28th. During this day the fighting was 
very severe, and it had " become necessary to proceed with the utmost caution 
to secure the bridge” over the Ganges. This operation and its success are 
thus described in a despatch: — "All the heavy guns attached to General 
Grants division, under Captain Peel, RN., and Captain Travers, E.A., 



Cawnpook. — From a drawing by W, Cariieiiter, jn«r , engraved in lliuBtrated Lordon News. 


were placed in position on the left bank of the Ganges, and directed to open fire 
and keep down the fire of the enemy on the bridge. This was done very 
effectually, while Brigadier Hope’s brigade, with some field artillery and cavalry, 
was ordered to cross the bridge and take position near the old dragoon 
lines. A cross fire wrts at the same time kept up from the entrenchment to 
cover the march of the trooi^s. When darkness began to draw on, the artillery- 
parks, the wounded, and the families were ordered to file over the bridge, 
and it was not till six P.M., tlio day of the 30th, that the last cart had cleared 
the bridge.” The passage of the force with its encumbrances over the Ganges 
had occupied thirty hours. As soon as the passage was effected, an earnest 
wish was felt to drive out the enemy, and make them pay dearly for their 
temporary triumph. By none could this wish be felt more strongly than by 
the commander-in-chieJr, but he justly felt that his first duty was to. place the 
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helpless intrusted to liis care beyond the reach of danger, and therefore was a.d 1857. 
obliged, as he himself expresses it, to submit to the hostile occupation of 
Cawnpoor, until the actual despatch of all my encumbrances towards Allahabad 
has been effected."’ 

The safe removal of the families and the wounded having been completed Preparations 
on the 5th of December, the respite which had been given to the rebels in ingthu 
Cawnpoor, and which had greatly increased their confidence, immediately 
ceased, and the very next day was fixed for the attack. The position of the 
enemy and the plan of attack are thus described by Sir Colin Campbeirs 
despatch: — ‘'His left occupied the old cantonment, from which General Wind- 
ham’s post had been principally assailed. Ilis centre w<as in the city of Cawn- 
poor, and lined the houses and bazaars overhanging the canal which sepai*ated 
it fipm Brigadier Greathed s position, the principal streets having been after- 
wards discovered to be baVricaded. Ilis right stretched some way beyond the 
angle formed by the grand trunk road and the canal, two miles in rear of 
which the camp of the Gwalior contingent was pitched, and so covered the 
Calpee road. This was the line of retreat of that body. In short, the canal, 
along which were placed his centre and right, wan the main feature of liis posi- 
tion, and could only be passed in the latter direction by two bridges. It ti»o attack, 
appeared to me, if his right were vigorously attacked, that it would be driven 
from its position without assistance coming from other parts of his line, tlxe 
wall of the town which gave cover to our attacking columns on our right being 
an effectual obstacle to tlie movement of any portion of his troops from his left 
to right. Thus the possibility became apparent of attacking his division in 
detail ” After mentioning that the enemj^ mustered about 25,000 men, with 
thirty-six guns, the despatch continues thus: — “Orders were given to General 
Windham on ^le morning of the Gth to open a heavy bombardment at nine A. M. 
from the entrenchment of tlie old cantonment, and so induce the belief in the 
enemy that the attack was coming from tlie general’s position. The camp was 
struck early, and all the baggage driven to the river side under a guaid, to 
avoid the slightest risk of accident. Brigadier Greathed, reinforced b 3 ^tlie GItli 
legiment, was desired to hold the same ground opposite the enemy wliich hei 
bad been occupying for some days past . . . and at eleven a.m., the rest of the 
force . . . was drawn up in contiguous columns in rear of some old cavahy lines, 
and effectually masked from observation of the enemy. The cannonade fl ora 
the entrenchment having become slack at this time, the moment had arrived 
for the attack to commence. The cavalrj^ and horse-artilleiy having been sent itH complete 
to make a detour on the left and across the canal by a bridge a mile and a half 
farthei* up, and threaten the enemy’s rear, the infantry deployed in parallel 
lines fronting the canal. Brigadier Hope’s brigade was in qdvance in pne line. 

Brigadier Inglis’s brigade being in rear of Brigadier Hope. At tl>e same 
time Brigadier Walpole, assisted by Captain Smith’s •field batter 3 ^ R.A , was 
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ordered to pass the bridge immediately to the left of Brigadier Greathed's 
position, and to drive the enemy from the brick-kilns, keeping the city wall 

for his guide The advance then continued with rapidity along the whole 

line, and I had the satisfaction of observing in the distance that Brigadier 
Walpole was making equal progress on the right. The canal bridge was quickly 
passed, Captain Peel leading over it with a heavy gun, accompanied by a soldiea- 
of her majesty's 5Sd, named Hannaford. The troops which had gathered 
together resumed their line of formation with great rapidity on either side, as 
soon as it was crossed, and continued to drive the enemy at all points, his camp 
being reached and taken at one p.m., and his rout being complete along the 
Calpee road. 1 must here draw attention to the manner in which the heavy 
twenty-four pounder guns were impelled and managed by Captain Peel and his 
gallant sailors. Through the extraordinary energy with which the latter \iave 
worked, their guns have been constantly in advance throughout our late oi)era.- 
tions, from the relief of Lucknow till now, as if they were light field pieces, aii<l 
the service rendered by them in clearing our front has been incalculable. On 
this occasion there was the sight beheld of twenty-four pounder guns advancing 
with the first line of skirmishers. Without losing any time, the pursuit with 
cavaliy, infantry, and light artillery was pressed with the greatest eagerness to 
the fourteenth milestone on the Calpee road, and 1 have reason to believe that 
every gun and cart of ammunition which had been in that i)art of the enemy’s 
])()sition which had been attacked, now fell into our possession.” During these 
oj)erations, General Mansfield was equally successful in gaining the rear of the 
(^nemy’s loft, and comidetely routing the troops of Nana Sahib, who were there 
posted. After a successful pursuit, the troops returned at midnight of the (itli. 
The following day the troops reposed, waiting for the arrival of the baggage, 
but early next morning Brigadier Grant started again in pw^suit with the 
cavalry, some light artillery, and a brigade of infantry. • After reaching the 
Nana s residence at Bithoor, and discovering a large quantity of treasure which 
had been concealed in a well, he hastened on to the Serai Ghaut, where he hatl 
the good fortune to overtake the fugitives in the very act of crossing over into 
‘Oude, and capturing fifteen guns. These, added to those previously taken, 
made the whole number thirty-two, thus nearly annihilating the whole artillery 
which the contingent possessed, and depriving them of the arm in which they 
had been most powerful. The whole British loss in this important victory was 
only ninety-nine in killed and wounded. 

After the victory of Cawnpoor, the troops were compelled to remain inactive 
for several days, waiting the return of the means of conveyance from Allaha- 
bad. At length on the 24;th of December, when they were prepared to start, 
the plan of the ctimpaign was more fully developed. The more immediate 
object 'was to clear the Doab of rebels, and retain command of it, so a^s to keep 
open the line of communication by the great trunk road from Allahabad to 
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Delhi. The northern portion of tliis line had already been to some extent a d. isr>7. 
secured by Colonel Seton, who having set out from Delhi at the head of a 
column consisting of^he carabineers, Hodson’s horse, the 1st Bengal fusiliers, 
and a Sikh regiment, mustering in all about 1900 sabres and bayonets, was 
proceeding southwards with an immense convoy of tents, ammunition, carts, 
camels, and in short everything most wanted at hcad-t^uarters. Ho was now 
advancing towards Mympoorie, and in order to co-operate with him, and finally 
join him at that place, Brigadier Walpole was detached with the rifles, and a 
strong body of cavahy and artillery, mustering about 2000 men of all arms, 
to sweep across the Lower Doab by proceeding westward in the direction of 
Etawah, and then turn northwards so as to be able, alter the junction with 
Colonel Seton, to reach Furruckabad, situated on the Ganges about eighty 
inile^ N.N.W. of Cawnpoor. This place, the only^ one of which the rebels still 
had undisputed possession, it was of the utmost importance to wrest irom them, 
as the fort of Futtehghur in its vicinity gave it the command of the eastern por 
tion of the Doab, while its bridge of boats, forming tlie leading communication 
with both Oude and Bohilcund, furnished the mutineers with wliich they 
swarmed with full opportunity whether of anno 3 ^anee or of retreat. The 
capture of this place, which the commander-iii-chief had reserved for himself 
was easy, for the enemy, instead of making the bold stand wliicli had been 
anticipated, evacuated both the fort and town with such headlong haste, that 
a large amount of goveriimont property', which tlicy' doubtless meant to destroy, 
was found uninjured. The whole British army encam)>ed at FiUTUckal)ad lei I 
little short of 10,000 men. 

While the cominander in-chief had thus the happiness of seeing himself at a (ihoorka 

, - fom; from 

the head of a force more adecpiate to the task still beiore him than he bad xopaui. 
hitherto been tible to muster, an important diversion in his favour was being 
made towards the eastern frontiers of Oude, by an auxiliaiy force of 10,000 
Ghoorkas, who had descended from Nepaul under the personal command of 
Jung Bahadoor, in name only the prime minister, but to all intents the actual 
sovereign of that countiy. These troops, possessing a high reputation for 
courage, fuid animated by an intense hatred of tlie sepoys, having crossed the ' 

Nepaul frontier, reached Segowlee on tlie 21st of December, and then marched 
westward to Gorruckpoor. clearing the country of mutineers as they passed, and 
prejiaring to enter Oude from the east, with the view of cutting oft* tlie retreat 
()f the rebels in that direction, and then advancing to Lucknow, to take part 
in its final capture. 

The commander-in-chief, though anxious for immediate action, remained for riuuof 

^ ^ ^ campaign, 

some time encamped at Futtehghur. The plan of campaign which he preferred 
was to cross the Ganges into Rohilcund, which was almofet entirely in the 
hands of the rebels, and re-establish the authority of government, so as to* make 
it impossijole for* the insurgents to find an asjdum in it after they should be 
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A.D. 1857. driven out of Lucknow. The governor-generars plan was different. He 
thought that the time which would necessarily be occupied in the subjugation 
Plan of of Rohilcund would be more advantageously employecFin Oude, where the 

campaign. couiited the largest number of adherents, and possessed its most 

important stronghold. This was the plan ultimately adopted, and Sir Colin 
Campbel), leaving a sufficient garrison in the fort of Futtehghur, broke up his 
camp on the 1st of February, and set out for Cawnpoor. At this time the 
whole force under liis personal command amounted to 18,277, composed as 
follows; infantry 1 2,498, cavaliy 3169, artillery 1745, and engineers 865. These 
included the strong detachment under General Outram, who, besides gallantly 
holding his post at the Alumbagh, 
had on two different occasions put to 
rout large bodies of the enemy who 
had ventured to assail it. Another 
British force under General Franks, 
which liad been organized at Benares, 
after defeating a Ijody of rebels esti-« 
mated at 25,000, was hastening for- 
ward to take ])art in the operations 
before Lucknow. 

omio again The first portiou of the army 
rjueknow crossed the Ganges on the 4th of Feb- 
attacued. wliole did iiot cross 

till the 28th, on which day head-quar- 
ters were transferred to Buntara. On 
the 2d of March the Dilkoosha palace 
was seized, and occupied as an ad- 
vanced picket, though not without bahadoor. 

^ ^ ^ Froln ft painting in the Mu««uii|, Kast India Ifnuhe. 

opposition from the enemy, who 

o]>ened a heavy fire from a scries of strong entrenchments in the line of tlie 
canal, and kept it up with so much effect as to make it necessary to retire 
from the spot which had at first been selected for the camp, and carry it 
back as far as tlie nature of the ground would permit. On the 3d and 4th. 
after the. last of the siege train was brought up, the right of the position rested 
on the Goomtee and Bibrapoor, situated within an angle formed by that river, 
while the left stretched in the direction of Alumbagh, which was about two 
miles distant. Hodson’s horse, stationed in the interval between the two posi- 
tions, kept the communication open. After these preliminary steps, the plan 
of attack began to be developed. The nature of it will be understood from the 
following explanktion given in the commander-in-chief ’s despatch: — “Having 
received tolerably correct information with respect to the lines of works which 
had been constructed* by the enemy for the defence of Luoknow, i^t appeared 
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evident to me that the necessity would arise ' for operating from both sides of a.d. issr. 
the Goomtee, when the capture of the city sliould be seriously entertained. 

Two very important reasons concuired to show the expediency of such a course, 
the one that it would become possible to enfilade many of the enemy's new 
works; tlie other, that great avenues of supply would be closed against the 
town, though I could not hope to invest a city having a circumference of 
twenty miles.” 

In accordance with this plan, a bridge formed of casks which had been pro- Fonnuiabio 

. 1 1* 1 difficulties 

viously provided was hastily thrown across the river, and on the 6th a com- toboen- 
plete corps of infantry, cavalry, and guns, under Sir James Outram, who 
had been withdrawn from the Alumbagli to assume the command, passed 
over, with instructions to proceed northward in a line nearly parallel to the 
coursio of the river, and tlieii endeavour to penetrate westward, so as to obtain 
command of the two bridges, the one of iron and the other of stone, giving 
access to the city from the north. The works which the first part of this 
movement was designed to turn are thus described in the despatch: — -‘'The 
series of courts and buildings called the Kaiser Bagh, considered as a citadel by 
the rebels, was shut in by three lines of defence towards the Goomtee, of which 
tlie line of the canal was the outer one. The second line circled round the 
large building called the mess-house, and the Motce Mahul, and the first, or 
interior one, was the principal rampart of the Kaiser Bagh, the rear of the 
inclosures of the latter being closed in by the city, through which approacii 
would have been dangerous to an assailant. These lines were flanked by 
numerous bastions, aiid rested at one end on the Goomtee, and the other on the 
great buildings of the street called the Huzratgungo, all of wliicli were strongly 
fortified, find flanked the street in every direction. Extraordinary care had 
been expended ftn the defence of the houses and bastions to enfilade the streets.” 

As soon as it became apparent that Sir James Outram had turned the first Gaiinutry 

• / , ^ ^ witli M’hicii 

line of defence T.)y pushing forward to the vicinity of the Chukkur Walla Kotee, tii^yaroKur- 
nll the batteries at the Dilkoosha opened their fire on the Martiniere, and 
with so much^ effect, that on the 9th it was successfully stormed by the 42d, 

53d, and 90th regiments, under the direction of Brigadier Sir Edward Lugard 
and the Hon. Adrian Hope, This first success was immediately followed by 
one of still more consequence, when the 4tli Punjab rifles, supi)orted by the 
42d Highlanders, climbed up the entrenchment abutting on the Goomtee, and 
swept down the whole line of works forming the outer defence as far as tlie 
building known as Banks's house, which 'was carried next day at sunrise, and 
secured as a strong inilitary post. Sir James Outram had in tlie meantime 
been making rapid progress, liavingnot only cajitured tlie Badshah Bagh, one of 
the finest of the King of Oude's summer palaces, but establishcil himself strongly 
at the north extremity of the iron bridge. Tlie continuance of the attack is 
thus described in the despatch: — “The second part of the plan of attack against 
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the Kaiser Bagh now came into oj^eration, viz., to use the great blocks of houses 
and palaces extending from Banks^s house to the Kaiser Bagh as our approach, 
instead of sapping up towards the front of the second line of works. By these 
means I was enabled to turn towards our own left, at the same time that they 
were enfiladed on the right by Sir James Outram’s advance. Tlie latter had 
already received brders to plant his guns with a view to raking the enemy’s 
position, to annoy the Kaiser Bagh with a vertical and direct fire, also to 
attack the suburbs in the vicinity of the iron and stone bridges shortly after 
daybreak, and to command tlie iron bridge from the left bank. All this was 
carried out by Sir James Outram with the most marked success. The enem}^, 
liowcver, still held pertinaciously to his own end of the iron bridge on the 
riglit bank, and there was heavy cannonading from both sides, till the bridge 
was afterwards taken in reverse.” * 

The front attack as continued from the 11th is thus described: — ''The 
operation had now become one of an engineering character, and the most 
earnest endeavours were made to save the infantry from being hazarded 
before due preparation had been made. The chief engineer, Brigadier Nai>ieT‘, 
placed the batteries with a view to breaching and shelling a large block of the 
palaces called the Begum Kotee. The latter was stormed with great gallantjy 
by the 03d Highlanders, supported by the 4th Punjab rifles, and 1000 Ghoorkas. 
led by Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Ho^^e, under the direction of Brigadic]-- 
general Sir Edwai’d Lugard, at four a.m. The troops secured the whole block 
of buildings, and inflicted a very heavy loss on the enemy, the attack having 
been one of a very desperate character. This was the sternest struggle 
which occurred during the siege. Froin thenceforward the chief engineei* 
pushed his approach with the greatest judgment through the inclosures by 
the aid of the sappers and of heavy guns, the trooj^s immediately occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved frojii one position to 
another, as the ground was won on which they could be placed. ‘ The buildings 
to the right and the Secunder Bagh were taken in the early morning of the 
same day without op])ositioii. .During the night of the 12th, Sir James Outram 
was reinforced with a numher of lieavy guns and mortars, and directed to 
increase his fire on the Kaiser Bagh, while at the same time mortars placed in 
a position at the Begum s house never ceased to play on the Imambara, the 
next large palace it was necessary to storm, between the Begum Kotee and 
the Kaiser Bagh.” 

On the nth, Jung Bahadoor, after long delays, arrived with a force of about 
9000 men and twenty-four field guns, with which he took up a position close 
to the canal, where he was advantageously employed for several days,, in 
covering the left <5f the British fofee, whose whole available strength was then 
massed towards the right, in the joint attack carried along both banks of the 
Goomtee. The attack of the Imambara, under the direction of General Franks, 
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who had relieved Sir Edward Lugard, took place on the 14?th, and not only a.d. 1857. 
succeeded, but was followed up in a manner which none had been sanguine 
enough to. anticipate. After the Imambara had been forced bj^ the column of continued 
attack led by Brigadier D. Russell, Braj^ser’s Sikhs pressing forward in pursuit the Hritiali 
entered the Kaiser Bagh, and made good their footing within it. The third 
line of defences having thus been turned without a single gun being fired 
from them, '‘supports," continues the despatch, "were quickl3- thrown in, and 
all the well-known ground of former defence and attack, the mess-house, the 
Tara Kotee, the Motee Mahul, and the Cljuttur Munzil, were rapidly occupied 
by the troops, while the engineers devoted their attention to securing the 
position towards the south and west. The day was one of continued exertion, 
and every one felt that although much remained to be done before the final 
expulsion of the rebels, the most difficult part of the work had been overcome.” 

How much had been achieved may be learned from the following brief descrip- 



Chuttuii Munzil Palace, Lucknow. — F rom a pliotograjih engraved in llu; IlluHtiMtuil 'J iim h. 


tion which the despatch gives of the various buildings successively sapi>ed into or 
stormed: — "They formed a range of massive palaces and walled courts of vast/ 
extent, equalled perhaps, but certainly not surpassed, in any capital in Europe. 

Every outlet had been covered by a work, and on every side were prepared 
barricades and loopholed parapets. The extraordinary industry evinced by 
the enemy in this respect has been really unexamjded. Hence the absolute 
necessity for holding the troops in hand, till at each successive move forward 
the engineers reported to me that all which could be effected by artillery and 
the sappers had been done before the troops were led to the Assault.*' • 

, The 15th having been employed in securing what had been gaine*d, and Final cap- 
fixing moptars for the bombardment of all the positions i^ill held by the enemy, cuy.^ 
VoL, III. 281 
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active operations were resumed on the following day, when Sir James Outram, 
with tlie 5th brigade under Brigadier Douglas, supported by two other regi- 
ments, crossed the Goomtee by a bridge of casks, a little above the iron bridge, 
and was able not only to take the latter bridge in reverse, which was the chief 
object in view, but to advance more than a mile up the right bank of the river, 
and take possession both of the Muchee Bhowim and another building consider- 
ably beyond it, called the Great Imambara. At the same time, a portion of 
his force having turned eastward, passed through the Chuttur Munzil into the 
residency. The city was now won, but the far greater part of the rebels had 
made their escape. This was perhaps unavoidable, as the extent of the city 
made it impossible effectually to guard the leading outlets from it. 

Two considerable bodies of rebels still remained to be disposed of. One of 
these, estimated at about 7000, occupied the Moosa Bagli, a large palace .with 
gardens and inclosures, situated at some distance to the west, near the right bank 
of the Goomtee. It was under the immediate direction of the Begum Huzrat- 
Mahul, the ex-qiieen of Oude, who had throughout been the very soul of the 
insurrection in that kingdom. She had with her her son Brijeis Kuddr, of 
whom, in the absence of her husband, then a prisoner at Calcutta, she had 
made a puppet king, and also her notorious paramour, Muinoo Khan, who had 
so long been permitted to usurp her husband s place, as to make the real 
jiaternity of Brij(3is Kuddr more than doubtful. I^'lie other body of rebels 
occupied a stronghold in tlie heart of the city, and was headed by the Moulvie 
of Fyzabad, wliose combined ability and fanaticism made him one of the most 
influential of the insurgent leaders. On the 19fch Sir James Outram moved 
directly on the Moosa Bagh, by tlie right bank of the Goomtee, while Brigadier 
Hope Grant cannonaded it from the left bank, and Brigadier Campbell moved 
round from the Alumbagh to the west, for the purpose of preventing retreat in 
that direction. The result was a complete rout. The moulvie, after a stout 
resistance, was driven out on the 21st by Sir Edward Lugard, and pursued by 
the cavalry under Brigadier Campbell for six miles. Resistance being now at 
an end, the coimnander-in-chief deemed it ‘"possible to invite the return of the 
inhabitants, and to rescue the city from the horrors of this pi'olonged contest” 
Notwithstanding the desperate fighting which had taken place, so much care 
had been taken not to expose the troops unnecessarily, that the capture was 
effected with a comparatively trifling numerical loss. In another respect the 
loss was serious, as it included two of the most promising officers in the service, 
Hodson and Peel. The former fell mortally wounded during the assault, and 
died almost immediately after; the latter, now become Sir William Peel, in 
just i*ecompense for his distinguished services, was also severely wounded, but 
had given good hopes of an early and complete recovery, when an attack of 
small-pox, aggravated by his previous suffering, carried him off, after he had 
been removed to Cawnpoor. 

J. 
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When Lucknow was captured, it must have become apparent to the rebels a.d. mr . 
that all hope of successful resistance was at an end. But tliey did not therefore ~ 
at once abandon the struggle. On the contrary, with the exception of the capital The stniggie 
and the small portion of country adjoining the road leading from it to Cawn- o.ntiuuwL 
poor, the whole of Oude was still in their possession ; while they mustered 
strong in Behar on the east, where Koer Sing still hctaded theaevolt; in Rohil- 
cund on the north-west, where Khan Bahadur, reinforced by insurgent fugitives 
from other quarters, had become so strong, as to make it a question whether a 
campaign against him ought not to have preceded that undertaken against 
Lucknow; and in the south and south-west, where, throughout the greater 
part of Central India, the authority not only of the British governnumt, but of 
the two leading native princes, Scindia and Holkar, who remained in alliance 
with., it, had for the time been completely extinguished. Mucli important 
work thus remained to be done, and though ultimate success could no longer 
be considered doubtful, there was little prospect of being able to achieve it 
before the rains would set in, and render campaigning all but impossible. 

Under these circumstances, all that the commander-in-chief could do was to 
provide for the security of Lucknow by intrusting the command of it to Sir 
Hope Grant, with a force adequate not only to garrison it, but to overawe the 
disturbed districts^in its vicinity, to send out moveable columns to clcjn* the 
way ill those directions where his communications were endangered, and then 
prepare for the final suppression of the mutiny by moving against Koliilcund, 
effecting a junction with Sir Hugh Rose, who had been leading a large and 
victorious force northwards through Central India, and lastly return with 
augmented force into Oude, and drive the rebels before him into the pestilential 
morasses of the Terai of Nepaul. 

The Ghoorkas, impatient to return to their homes laden with plunder, 

(quitted the vicinity of Lucknow shortly after its capture, and proceeded east- direction of 
ward by way* of Fyzabad. They were followed shortly afterwards by Sir 
Edward Lugard, at the head of a strong column, consisting of three regiments 
of infantry, three of Sikh horse, the military train, and three batteries, which 
started from Lucknow on the 29th of March, and proceeded south-east to* 
Sniltanpoor. The immediate destination of the column Avas Azimghur, which 
had for some time been lield in a state of siege by Koer Sing, witli the greater 
part of the Dinapoor mutineers, about 3000 levies, and three or four guns. On 
the 2d of April an attempt had been made by the rebels to intercept a large 
convoy of ammunition and supplies, sent out to the beleaguered garrison from 
Benares, with an escort of 400 men under Lord Mark Kerr. This attempt was 
successfully repulsed, but the garrison, though relieved and strengthened by 
the convoys and escort, was still in danger, and the column was therefore 
anxious ‘to push forward. Unfortunately there were obstacles in the way. A 
temporary bridge which the Ghoorkas had thrown over 'the Goomtee at Sultan- 
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A.D. ]s:. 7 . poor had been broken down, and the column being in consequence obliged to 
take a somewhat circuitous route, did not reach Juanpoor till the 9th of April. 
Another detention, caused by the defeat and pursuit of a body of rebels, who 
threw themselves Jicross its path, prevented it from reaching Azimghur before 
tlie 1 Sth. Here the final encounter took place, and terminated as usual in the 
Defeat and discoiiifiture of tliG rcbcls, who broke up into three different parties, one of 
liner Sing, wliicli flcd nortliward on the road to Gorruckpoor, and another back towards 
Oude, while the third and main body, under Koer Sing himself, moved east- 
ward towards his own zemindaree, in the vicinity of Arrah, where the wounds 
wliich he had received in the action shortly afterwards terminated his career. 

On the lOtli of April another strong column, mustering nearly GOOO men of 
all arms, and fully provided with light and heavy artillery, under GeneraJ 
Walpole, set out from Lucknow with the intention of clearing that part of the 
country, and moving upward along the left bank of the Ganges toward 
ihihapi).v Koliilcund. No opposition was experienced till the loth, when, on arriving at 
lUiouduuiuw. llhoodamow, fifty miles west of Lucknow, its fort was found in possession of a 
body of rebels. Their number did not exceed 400, and the defences of tlie fort 
consisted only of a high looplioled wall and a ditch. An easy capture was 
consequently anticipated; and with strange disregard both of ordinary caution, 
and o^ the special instructions of the cornmander-in-cliief ^o risk no assault 
until due preparation had been made for it by the use of artillery, an attacking 
party, consisting of the 42d Highlanders, sui)ported by the 4th Punjab rifles, 
was ordered to advance to the attack. This was a serious and costly blunder. 
Death of the The rcbcls, completely sheltered, kept up such a deadly fire, that the assailants, 
Hope. after an unavailing display of gallantry, were obliged to retire with a loss ol' 
jiearly 100 in killed and wounded, including among the former four officers, 
one of them Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, almost adored by his own 
i*egiincut, the 93d, and described, with little exaggeration, as the most gallant 
and the best beloved soldier in the army.” The foll}^ of having risked this 
repulse was demonstrated next morning, when it was found that the place liad 
been evacuated during the night. 

• The commander-in-chief having opened the campaign in Rohilcund by the 
capture of Shajelianpoor, started again on the 2d of May, and began to advance 
northwards on Bareilly, on which, at the same time, in consequence of a well- 
managed combination, two other columns were moving — one under General 
J ones from the nortli-west, by way of Moradabad, and the other under General 
Battle of Penney from tlie south-west, by way of Budaon. This concentration of force, 
flight of the provided for the suppression of the mutiny in Koliilcund, shows that a very 
formidable resistance was anticipated. Khan Bahadur Khan, while allowed 
to remain in unditstiu*bed possession of his usurped authority, carried matters 
• with S6 high a hand, that the whole of the Rohillas, who had grievous wrongs 

of their own to avenge, seemed to have rallied round his standard. The 
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result, however, showed that he was formidable only so long as lie was a d. iscr. 
unopposed. When the encounter took place he made little more than a show 
of resistance, and seeking safety in a precipitate flight, left the British to Flight of the 
resume almost undisputed possession of Bareilly. More boldness and dexterity 
were displayed by the IVIoulvie of Lucknow, who, taking advantage of the 
departure of the British army for Bareilly, mustered a large -promiscuous force, 
and by making a dash at Shajehanpoor, actually succeeded in seizing and 
plundering it. Some mistake must have been committed in intrusting it to a 
gaiTison so feeble that they were obliged to take refuge in the jail, and remain 
entirely on the defensive till they were again set free by General Jones, who 
had been detached from Bareilly for that purpose. Witli the caj)ture of 
Bareilly the Rohilcund campaign virtually terminated. The rebels, unable to 
keep the field, only attempted a desultory warfare, while the approaching rains 
made the continuance of active operations on the part of tlio British in great 
measure impossible. In contemplation of this period of comparative cjuiescence, 
tlie commander-in-chief fixed his head-quarters at Futtehghur, tliere to wait 
till the return of the cold season should allow the campaign to be resumed. 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to turn to another (piarter, to wliich due 
attention has not yet been paid, and give a brief account of the progress of 
events in Central India. 

In the earlier stage of the mutiny no eflbrt could be made to check its 

^ ^ in (Jetilral 

progress in Central India, and tlie mutineers, headed in some instances by 
native princes, were allowed to indulge a tem])orary triumph. It was not of‘ 
long duration. ^Flie presidencies botli of Bombay and Madras, after a shoi't 
period of anxious suspense, gave satisfactory proof that they were not implicated 
in the treachery which prevailed in Bengal, and it in consexpience became 
jmicticable to organize columns from their respective armies, which, entering 
Central India from the south-east and south-west, might afford effectual aid in 
restoring the' authority of government. The former column, under General 
Whitlock, after quitting Nagpoor, proceeded northwards towards Jubbulpooi*; 
the latter, under General Roberts, coming from Rajj^ootana, proceeded in the 
direction of Kotah ; both were intended to co-operate., and ultimately form a 
junction with a more central column, wheh the whole, under the command of 
•Sir Hugh Rose, was to assume the name of the Central India, fit^ld force. 

At the outset the central column, consisting of about OOOO men, of whom iv<.KrosB«>f 

^ the UritiBh 

2500 were British, was formed into two briga<les. One of them, commanded ft.roes. 
by Brigadier Stuart of the 14th light dragoons, having on the 2d of August, 

1857, effected the relief of Mhow, which since the commencement of the 
mutiny had been kept in a state of siege, spent the remainder of the rainy 
season in repairing and strengthening the fort, erecting .'new batteries, and 
.throwing up entrenchments,* with the view of making the locality a basis for 
subseque,nt operations. On the 19th of October the brigade was again in 
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motion, and proceeded west to Dliar, the capital of a small principality, where 
a body of mutineers, collected from various quarters, had, contrary it was said 
to the wish of the native authorities, taken forcible possession. The actual 
rajah was a mere boy, and the probability is that his guardians were playing 
a double game, conciliating the rebels by complying with their demands, and 
at tlie same time professing to the British government that they did so not 
voluntarily, but under compulsion. As the brigade approached the town, the 
rebels, quitting the fort, advanced to the attack, and opened a brisk fire from 
three brass guns which they had jdanted on an adjoining height. After a short 
encounter their courage failed, and they took refuge within the fort, leaving their 
guns behind them. A siege in consequence became necessary, and after the 
arrival of the siege train on the 24th of October, operations were immediately 
commenced. While from a position at some distance to the south shells 
continued to bo thrown into the fort with little intermission, advantage was 
taken of the cover afforded by the huts and mud walls of the town to place 
a breaching battery, which began to play at the distance of 300 yards on the 
mirtains and bastions of the fort, which were all substantially built of stone. 
Means were at the same time taken to invest the place so closely as to prevent 
the escape of the garrison, which was supposed to fall little short of 4000 men. 
By the 29th, after a considerable breach had been made, the garrison began to 
talk of terms, but on being told that nothing but an unconditional surrender 
would be accepted, declared their determination to hold out to the last. This 
was only a feint. They were already preparing their esca])e, and notwith- 
standing all the ]>recautions which had been used, accomplished it with so 
much dexterity, that their flight was not known till the storming party entered 
the breach and found the place deserted. 

After laying the fort in ruins so as to prevent the rebels froin again using 
it as a stronghold, and receiving a considerable reinforcement by the arrival 
of the Hyderabad contingent under Major Orr, the column resunled its march 
in two divisions — the contingent starting on the 7th of November for Mahid- 
poor, where the Dhar rebels, greatly augmented by others from the neighbour- 
hood, were reported to have committed great outrages ; while the rest of the 
force did not set out till the following da3^ The contingent pushing forward, 
came up with the enemy at the village of Kawul, and by a gjillant charge drove 
them from their guns, which were captured, together with large (quantities of 
ammunition, and of bullocks and carts loaded with plunder. This success 
Ijaving cleared the road, no further encounter took place till Mundisore was 
reached on the morning of the 21st of November. Here the rebels had fixed 
their head-quarters, and felt so confident in their superior numbers, that instead 
of waiting to be attacked, they first attemj^ted a surprise, and when it failed, 
advance'd steadily with banners flying, threatening at once both British flanks, 
and centre. After a short encounter they turned their backs, and were, pursued 
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almost to the walls of the town. Meanwhile intelligence was received that a 
body of rebels, estimated at 5000, who had been laying siege to Neemnch, had 
set out to form a junction with those at Mundisore. As this junction would 
have given the enemy an overwhelming preponderance, Brigadier Stuart 
determined to frustrate it, by throwing himself between the two bodies, 
though at the risk of opposing himself to an attack both. in front and rear. 
He accordingly set out on the morning of the 22d, and had an encounter with 
the enemy s advance-guard without any very decisive result. On the following 
day, after advancing a short way along the road between Mundisore and 
Neemuch, he found the enemy in great force, strongly posted in and beyond 
the village of Goraria. This position was too strong to be forced, and when 
night closed, after a fierce struggle, still remained in possession of the enemj^ 
Whjle the battle was raging in front, a party of rebels from Mundisore had 
made an attack on the British rear, and attempted, though without success, 
to carry off the baggage. On tlie 24th the battle was renewed and maintained 
by the rebels with great obstinacy, till they were driven from the village at 
the point of the bayonet, and fled, scattering themselves over the country. 
Their loss was estimated at not less than 1500. The result was the relief of 
Neemuch, where a considerable number of Europeans, shut \ip within the fort, 
had for some time been maintaining a gallant but alnmst desperate defence, 
ami the capture of Mundisore which, when the column retiuned to it the day 
after the battle, was found evacuated. Leaving Major Orr with the contingent 
in occupation of Mundisore, Brigadier Stuart retraced his steps, and on the 
15th of December arrived at Indore, where Sir Hugh Rose assumed the 
command in person of the two brigades, composing wdiat was henceforth 
designated the Central India field force. 

From Inds)re, the capital of Holkar’s dominions, Sir Hugh Hose, in the 
beginning of January, 1858, marched north-east in the direction of Sehore, a 
town in the principality of Bhopal, ruled at this time by a princess or begum, 
who had remained faitliful to the British alliance during the general disaffec- 
tion, though most of the troops belonging to her contingent had joined the 
mutineers. After reaching Sehore, and executing summary vengeance on a 
number of mutineers, the force continued its march through Blio])al and Bhilsa 
.to the fort of Rhatghuiv situated about twenty-five miles W.S.W. of Saugor. 
This fort was one of the largest and stronge.st in Central India, and was then 
garrisoned by a large body of rebels, who had retiied to it as a stronghold 
which could not be wrested from them. It stood on the spur of a lofty ridge, 
isolated on the east and south sides by scarped precipices, while the north side 
was inclosed by a deep ditch, and the west side, in which the gateway was placed, 
*\^as flanked by several square and round bastions. With much labour and 
^difficulty, a mortar and a breaching battery having been completed, •fire was 
opened from them on the 27th January, at the distance of about 300 yards. 
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and kept up with so much vigour, that on the evening of the 28th the breach 
was pronounced practicable. It was however unnecessary to storm. The 
garrison, descending by a precipice which, *as it seemed to bar the possibility 
of egress, was carelessly guarded by a body of Bhopal troops, had made their 
escape. The next advance was to Saugor, where Sir Hugh Rose had the 
happiness of relieving a body of Europeans who had been cooped up for eight 
months within the fort. A few days afterwards, . the Madras column, under 
General Whitlock, which had been advancing by way of Jubbulpoor, made 
its appearance, after having successfully cleared the districts through which it 
passed. 

At some distance to the east of Saugor stood the fort of Gurrukotta. It 
was occupied by a body of rebels, and was expected to give some trouble, but 
the garrison only made a show of resistance while pre])aring for flight, *and 
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then moved off* leaving a large quantity of accumulated plund^^r behind them. 
Sir Hugh Rose now prepared for a long march to the north. His destination 
was Jhansi, where a hideous massacre had been perpetrated, and where the 
begum, resenting the questionable act which had incorjiorated the territory 
with British India, had headed the revolt, and givetf proof of talents which, 
l)ut for her shai*e in the Jhansi massacre, might have extorted admiration. 
The road led over some of the ridges of the Vindhya Mountains, and through' 
several jpasses which, if properly defended, could not have been forced without 
great difficulty and sacrifice of life. Maltlioor, the most difficult of these, was 
in the direct line, and the rebels, assuming that the British force would proceed 
by it, had blocked it up with boulders and barricades, and occupied it with a 
large body of troops, under the personal command of the rebel Rajah of Banpoqr. 
Sir Hugh Rose ha\nng taken up a position from which he might move on any 
one of £he passes which might eventually be selected, took means to confirm the 
enemy in the belief that he had fixed u^ion Malthoor, and then made -a sudden 
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flank movement, which bronglit him to the pass of Mudaripoor. The resistance at>. i 858 . 
offered by the rebels only showed how much more effective it would have been ^ 
if they had not been taken by surprise, and after a short struggle the pass was 
cleared, The level country having thus been gained, several jflaces of some 
strength were captured, and the whole force continued its advance on Jliansi, 
where it arrived on the 21st of March. 

The town of Jhansi, situated in the midst of extensive woods, covers an Tiiefortof 
area of about four miles and a half in circuit, and is suirounded by a wall of 
solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick, and eighteen to thirty feet high, 
flanked with bastions for ordnance, and loopholed for musketry. Within the 
town, and inclosed by it on all sides except the west, where the rock on which 
it stands terminates in an abrupt and lofty precipice, rises the citadel, com- 
pletely commanding both the town and the roads leading to it, and strongly 
fortified both by nature and art. Its walls, constructed of solid granite from 
sixteen to twenty feet thick, were flanked by elaborate outworks of the same 
solid construction; while the interior, partly occupied by the massive buildings of 
the palace, contained several lofty towers mounting heavy ordnance, and in 
some places pierced with five tiers of loopholes. 'J'he south side appearing to 
be the only one from which the fort could be successfully assailed, batteries were 
so placed as to bring a concentrated fire upon it, and immediately opened with 
great effect. Several of the enemy’s guns were silenced, and the battlements gave 
evident signs of crumbling away. The besiegers were in consequence indulging 
the hope of a speedy and successful assault when this cheering prospect became 
suddenly clouded. On the evening of the 31st March, a telegraph which Sir 
Hugh Rose had taken the precaution to establish on a commanding hill in the 
vicinity, signalled that “the enemy were coming in great force from the north.’* 

There . could be no doubt as to the enemy thus announced. T’he very day Attempted 

» relief of it 

when the siege commenced it was rumoured that a whole army of rebels, bytuerebeia. 
composed chieflly of the gathered remnants of the Gwalior contingent, under a 
distinguished leader of the name of Tantia Topee, was about to advance to 
the ranee’s relief from Calpee, situated on the Chumbul, about ninety miles 
to the north-east. This, then, was the enemy; and the British force, whiclr 
barely sufficed to carry on the siege, was suddenly called upon, while continuing 
to man its batteries and keep in check a garrison of 12,000 men, to encounter 
an army of nearly double that number in the open field. The odds were 
fearful, for all the troops that could be spared from the siege did not exceed 
1200, and of these only 500 were British infantry. With these Sir Hugh Rose 
moved out with as little delay as possible, and found the enemy matching in 
masses, and taking up a position in front of the British camp, near the banks 
of the Betwa. The battle was deferred till tlie following irforning (1st April), 
and furnished another signal example of the utter inability of a native to 
cope with a British force properly handled. After a cannonade which made 
VoL. III. 282 
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havoc among the dense masses of the enemy, a charge of cavalry, directed 
simultaneously against both wings, increased the confusion, and made it 
comparatively easy for the infantry to push forward and complete the victory 
at the point of the bayonet. All the guns brought by the enemy from Calpee 
were captured, and nearly 1000 of their number lay dead upon the field. After 
this victory the siege was prosecuted with so much vigour, that an assault took 
place on the 3d of April. It was made in two columns — the one on the right, 
composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, the 3d Europeans, and Hyderabad 
infantry, effecting an entrance by escalade, while that on the left, composed 
of tlie royal engineers and the 86th and 25th Bombay native infantry, stormed 
tlie breach. Both attacks succeeded, and the two columns, after clearing the 
way before them, met, and were concentrated at the palace. The fighting, 
however, was still continued in different parts both of the city and the^fort, 
and did not finally cease till the 6th, when the capture was completed. Large 
numbers of the rebels were slain, but still larger numbers escaped, and among 
them the ranee, who, though seen in full flight, mounted on a gray horse, 
and attended only by a few followers, could not be overtaken. 

While Sir Hugli Rose was pursuing his victorious career, the other two 
columns under Generals Roberts and Whitlock were also making a successful 
advance. The Bombay column under the former general, advancing through 
Rajpootana by way of Nusseerabad, reached Kotah on the right bank of the 
Chumbiil on the 22d of March. Here the position of affairs was somewhat 
singular. Immediately on the arrival of the British on the left, bank of the 
Chumbul, the rajah crossed over by one of the fords and entered the camp. He 
had all along been a faithful ally, and at the head of a body of troops, whose fide- 
lity remained unshaken, was still in possession of the citadel and palace, situated 
in the southern division of the town. The northern division, however, was 

r 

wholly in the power of the rebels, and thus Kotah was truly a city divided 
against itself The arrival of General Roberts threw the balance* so completely 
in the rajah’s favour, that little difficulty was found in expelling the rebels, 
though they managed as usual to distance their pursuers and escape. The 
Madras column, under General Whitlock, had been equally successful. After 
traversing a large extent of country, and clearing it of rebels, it arrived on the 
Iflfch of April in the vicinity of Banda, about ninety miles west of Allahabad. 
Here the native ruler or nabob was in open arms against the government, and 
advanced at the head of about 7000 men, of whom about 1000 were sepoys of 
the Bengal army, to offer battle. General Whitlock, though outnumbered 
nearly sqyenfold, gladly accepted the challenge, and after a contest, which was 
obstinately maintained for four hours, gained a decisive victory. 

After remainifjg some time in Jhansi to prepare for a movement on Calpee, 
where* it was understood that the rebels, again augmented by fugitives from 
various quarters, had resolved to make a final stand, Sir Hugh Rose, somewhat 
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weakened in consequence of being obliged to deprive himself of a considerable a.d. ms, 
portion of his troops who were to remain in garrison, started again on the 29th 
of April, and made several midnight marches, which were daily becoming more Advance of 
difficult from the oppressive heat. The first serious opposition was encountered 
in the vicinity of Koonch, where a body of rebels, headed by the Ranee of 
Jhansi, the Rajah of Baunpoor, the Nabob of Banda, Tantia Topee, and others, 
and estimated at 20,000, had assembled. It would seem however that the 
succession of disasters which had befallen the rebels had deterred them from 
risking a fiiir encounter, and after a distant cannonade, and some volleys from 
musketeers who remained under cover, the British advance became the signal 
for general flight. Calpee was now only forty miles distant, and was gradually 
approached by slow marches, the heat rendering rapid movement absolutely 
impqissible, and daily producing heavier loss than the enemy were able to inflict. 

On the 22d of May, after Golowlee, within six miles of Calpee, had been H'm victory 

1 1 1 1 1 . , . , 1 \ 1 ofC 4 olo\vl«e 

reached, and several days had been spent in a kind of desultory and harassing ami oaptui-c 

warfare, the enemy were seen advancing in force along the Calpee road, in order 
of battle. An immediate encounter took place, and was for some time main- 
tained by the enemy with so much determination, and in such overwhelming 
numbers, that the issue looked doubtful, till the bayonet was resorted to, and 
jiroved as usual decisive. The enemy’s masses of infantry driven headlong, 
broke up in confusion, and fled panic-struck in all directions. The result of 
this victory was the capture of Calpee, with large quantities of ammunition, 
military stores, and the plunder of the different stations from which tlie muti- 
neers had come. Assuming that the campaign was now virtually ended, Sir n>^gonorui 
Hugh Rose, who was about to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 
order: — ‘'Camp, Calpee, 1st June, 1858. The Central India field force being 
about to be dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the troops to leave his 
immediate command without expressing to them the gratification he has 
invariably experienced at their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that 
the following general order may be read at the head of every corps and detach- 
ment of the force: Soldiers: you have marched more than a thousand miles, 
and taken more than a hundred guns; you have forced your way through* 
mountain passes, and intricate jungles, and over rivers ; you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter what the odds, wherever you 
met him ; 3 ^ou have restored extensive districts to tlie government, and peace 
and order now reign where before, for twelve months, were tyranny and 
rebellion ; you have done all this and you have never had a check. I thank 
you with all my sincerity for your bravery, 3 "Our devotion, and your discipline. 

When you first marched I told you that you as* British soldiers had more than 
Enough of courage for the work which was before you, but tl\Sit courage without 
discipline was of no avail, and I exhorted you to let discipline be your Vatch- 
word ; you have attended to my orders. In hardships; in temptations, and in 
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dangers, you have obeyed your general, and you have never left your ranks. 
You have fought against the strong, and you have protected the rights of the 
weak and defenceless, of foes as well as friends ; 1 have seen yo\i in the ardour 
of the combat preserve and place children out of harm's way. This is the 
discipline of Christian soldiers, and this it is which has brought you triumphant 
from the shores of Western India to the waters of the Jumna, and establishes, 
without doubt, that you will find, no place to equal the glory of your arms/' 

The above excellent order, considered as a parting address, was rather })re- 
mature. The rebels rallying after their defeat, had carried their arms into 
another district, and achieved a success to which they had for some time been 
strangers. Most of them in their flight from Calpee had taken the direction of 
Gwalior, situated about 100 miles due west, and wreaked their vengeance on 
Scindia, for his refusal to share in their revolt. This native prince, who. had 
liitlierto offered only a pjissive resistance to their measures, was emboldened, on 
hearing of tlieir approach toward his capital, to take more active steps, and 
mustering the troops still in his service, sent them out to offer battle. When 
the decisive moment arrived, a large proportion of them desei ted, and return- 
ing with the other mutineers to Gwalior took forcible possession of it, while 
Scindia himself, unable to offer any effectual resistance, fled northward and 
took refuge in Agra. His place was immediately supplied by Row Sahib, a 
nephew of Nana Sahib, who was placed upon the musnud, and received the 
homage of the rebels as the new sovereign. Sir Hugh Rose, on hearing of these 
events, once more buckled on his armour and set out for Gwalior, after sending 
instructions to different detachments to join him by tlie way. * The rebels 
during the short respite which had been given them, had exerted themselves to 
strengthen their position, and conscious that they were playing their last stake, 
prepared for a determined resistance, by carefully occupying all the roads by 
which it was supposed that the British force might approach. In tlie absence 
of Tantia Topee and other leaders, who after their defeat at Calpee were proba- 
bly convinced that they would be more safely, if not more usefully employed 
elsewhere, the command of the rebels was undertaken by the Ranee of Jhansi, 
who clad, it is said, in male attire, mounted on a noble steed, and attended by 
a picked and well-armed staff, kept moving about wherever her presence was 
required, superintending all arrangements, and displaying a skill, energy, and 
courage worthy of a better cause. The first struggle was for the possession of 
the cantonment, out of which the rebels were driven with heavy loss. On the 
following day the battle was resumed, and raged with great fierceness, invariably 
to the disadvantage of the rebels. At last, on the afternoon of the 19th, after 
the greater part of the towix had been occupied, aU their courage failed them, 
and they thought *pnly of saving themselves by flight, leaving the battle-field 
and th^j street covered with their dead. Among these the Ranee of Jhknsi was 
known to be included, »but her body, probably because it had been carried oft' 
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and burned by her attendants, was never discovered. Meanwhile Scindia, in the a . d . isbs. 
prospect of being reinstated in Ids sovereignty, had set out from Ag ra, and was 
approaching his capital. He re-entered it on the 20tli, and thus obtained Soiu<ii« 
the reward of a fidelity which, though it must have been sorely tried, seems owiuor.*° 
never to have been shaken. The campaign being now virtually ended, the 
Central India field force was broken up, and Sir Hugh Rose; left at libei’ty to 
carry out his original intention, started for Bombay. 


OIIAPTEH VIT. 


Proposed eliarige in tlie government of Tndia— Cliange of ministry -Ijonl C^anniiig’s Oude proclamation 
— Lord Ellenborongh’s despatch— Extinction of the East India Company — The Queen’s proclama- 
tion -Sui.»preSBion of the mutiny — Conclusion. 

in eonsequenco of the mutiny, Lad attracted, Loth IVoiii the riocecainga 
country at large and from tlie legislature, a degree of attention wliicL nlent!^' ' 
it had never been able to command before, and the result was a 
general conviction that a radical change in the mode of governing it 
was imperatively required. The subject had on several occasions been 
incidentally discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and the Compaii}^, made 
aware by communications with government, that their very existence as tlie 
rulers of India was seriously threatened, had presented a long and elaborate 
petition, in which, pleading the merits of their past services, and denying that 
tlie mutiny wa« owing to their mismanagement, they deprecated legislation of 
the kind which they understood to be in contemplation, as at once pernicious 
and unseasonable ; pernicious, because it would substitute a bad form of govern- 
ment for one which had on the whole worked admirably; and unseasonable, 
because, proposed at a time when mutiny was raging, its natural efiect would 
be to unsettle the native mind still more, and increase the existing confusion# 

Tiiis petition was presented to the House of Lords on the lltli of February, 

J858. Next day Lord Palmerston introduced into the House of Commons a a new India 

“ Bill for the better government of India.” Leaving arrangements in India 

unchanged, it was intended to apply only to home management, and proposed 

that the functions of the Courts of Directors and Proprietors should cease ; that 

for these bodies there should be substituted a president assisted by a council for 

the affairs of India ; that the president should be a member of the government, 

and the organ of the cabinet in everything relating to Indi^tn affairs; and that 

the council, named, like the president, by the crown, but restricted to individuals 

who had, either been directors of the Company or had# resided in India for a 
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certain period, with or without employment, should consist of eight members, 
elected for eight years, two retiring by rotation every second year, in order 
that successive administrations might have an opportunity of renewing the 
council from time to time, by the introduction of persons returning from India 
with fresh knowledge and ideas. The final decision was in all cases to remain 
with the president, because the cabinet of which he was the organ was hence- 
forth to be solely responsible for his measures ; but in the event of a difference 
of opinion, the members of council should have the power of recording that 
difference, together with the reasons of it, in the minutes. In regard to patron- 
age, all the appointments hitherto made in India were to be made there as 
before ; and at home, while the writerships remained as at present open to 
public competition, the appointments of cadets should be shared by the president 
and the council, in the same manner as they were previously shared by^ the 
president of the Board of. Control and the Court of Directors. When the 
usual motion for leave was made, Mr. Thomas Baring, who had presented the 
petition from the Compan}^ moved as an amendment, “ That it is not at present 
expedient to legislate for the government of India;'' but after a debate con- 
tinued during several successive nights, the amendment was negatived by 318 
to 173. In this first trial of strength, the supporters of the bill so far outnum- 
bered its opponents, that it was considered beyond the reach of danger, and 
yet, owing to a contingency which suddenly arose, and was not at all connected 
with Indian affairs, the bill was not destined to become law. 

An attempt had recently been made to assassinate the French emperor, and 
as the assassins, though foreigners, were known to have come from England, 
violent tirades were made against this country for having afforded them an 
asylum. These might have been overlooked had they been confined to ordin- 
ary newspapers, or even to congratulatory addresses which werCc^printed in the 
Moniteur, and in which blustering soldiers asked permission to cross the Chan- 
nel, to root out the nest of hornets and those who fostered them ; -but the 
matter assumed a graver form when tirades were followed, not only by a speech 
in a somewhat similar spirit by M. Morny in the legislative body, but by an 
official despatch from Count Walewski, in which, after saying, at least by im- 
plication, tliat assassination was here elevated to doctrine," and “preached 
openly," he indignantly asked, “ Ought then the right of asylum to protect 
such a state of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Ought the English 
legislature to contribute to favour their designs and their plans? ' &c., and called 
upon her Britannic majesty’s government for “a guarantee of security, which no 
state can refuse to a neighbouring state, and which we are authorized to expect 
from an ally." The only answer given by government to this despatch was 
the introduction of^what was called a conspiracy bill, the object of which wfCs, 
without trenching on the right of asylum given to foreigners, to amend the 
English law by making conspiracy to murder, instead of a misdemeanour 
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punishable only by fine and imprisonment, a felony punishable by p^nal servi- a.d. lesa. 
tude, wherever the murder was intended to be committed, whether in this or 
in a foreign country. After a debate continued for two successive nights, leave 
was given to introduce the bill by a majority of 299 against 99. The conserva- 
tives had voted generally in the majority, but on the 1 9fch of February, when 
the second reading was moved, a combination, encouraged by the general 
unpopularity of the measure, had taken place, and the conservatives, now in 
league with its opponents, succeeded in placing government in a minority of 
nineteen, by supporting an amendment expressive of ‘‘regret that her majesty's 
government, previously to inviting the house to amend the law of conspiracy 
at the present time, had not felt it to be their duty to reply to the important 
despatch received from tlie French government.'^ In consequence of this vote 
the Palmerston ministry resigned. 

The new ministry formed by Lord Derby could hardly fail, both from its roiicyofthe 

iitiw cabinet 

general character and the particular appointment of Lord Ellenborough as 
president of the Board of Control, to have a marked effect on Indian politics. 

Not only had the conservatives supported Mr. Baring’s amendment, declaring 
that “it is not at present expedient to legislate for the government of India," 
but their leaders in both liouses, when votes of thanks were moved to the 


Indian officials civil and military, “for the enruiient skill, courage, and pers(^- 
verance displayed by them" in the suppression of the mutiny, took special 
exception to the name of Lord Canning, on the ground that the merits of his 
administration during the crisis were very questionable, and at least ought not 
to be recognized till they were better ascertaine<l. There were thus two points 
to which the new ministry stood committed, ns far as previous expressions of 
opinion could bind them — the one, the impolicy of introducing an India bill at 
present, and the other, a determination not to recognize the merits of Lord 
Canning’s administration without further inquiry. The latter point, though 
insignificant ctimpared with the other, wasperhaps felt to be the more pressing, 
as it was of a party character, and we cannot therefore wonder that in the 
vigorous hands of Lord Ellenborough, to whose department it officially belonged, 
it soon crave rise to discussions which for a time absorbed all the interest wliicl/ 
was felt in the other. 


• With regard to the impolicy of introducing a bill for the government of Their dim 
India, the new ministry could not but feel that they stood m a false position, modeofsur- 
The vote in favour of a bill was overwhelming, and it Avas not to be supposed 
that the very same house which carried that vote, would reverse it merely at 
the bidding of a new cabinet. Under these circumstances, the ministry took 
the onl}’^ course which was open to them if they were to retain their places, by 
bringing their opinions into harmony with those of the majority, and atinounc- 
Vig their intention to lose no time in introducing an India bill, which* would 
secure mpst of the objects of the bill of their predecessofs, and at the same time 
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implied was accounted for with some degree of plausibility, by adverting to 
the effect which the previous vote must have had in weakening the. authority 
of the Company, and thereby rendering the transfer of it to the crown, which 

indinbiii might otherwise have been inexpodi^i^t, absolutely necessary. Accordingly on 
' the 26 th of March, Mr. Disraeli, now chancellor of the exchequer, and leader of 

the House of Commons, introduced what was called India bill No. 2,’“' to dis- 
tinguish it from the previous bill, which not having been abandoned, retained 
its precedence, and was called ‘'India bill No. 1.’’ The main object, the trans- 
fer of the government of India to the crown, was the same in both bills; but 
the mode of effecting it was very different, and in the case of “No. 2 ,** called 
into existence a very novel and curious piece of political machinery. There 
was to be, as in No. 1 , a president and a council, but the latter, instead of being 
limited to eight members all nominated by the crown, was to consist of eighteen, 
of whom lialf were to be nominated and half elected. In regard to the latter, 
the power of the crown would of course be entirely excluded ; but in regard 
even to the former, though they were to be named by crown warrant, the 
qualifications necessary to eligibility would be such as to make them truly 
representatives not of the crown, but of distinct Indian interests. Four, repre- 
senting the civil service, must have served in it ten years — one in Upper India, 
one in Bengal proper, one in the presidency of "Madras, and one in that of 
Bombay. Of the four representing the military service, one a queen’s officet*, 
must have served five years in India, and each of the other three ten years in 
their respective presidencies. The remaining nominee was to be an individual 
whose employment in India as resident, or political agent at a native court, 
must be presumed to have made him well acquainted with native charac- 
ter. Of the elected half of the council, four were to be eligibte onjy after ten 
years’ employment, or fifteen years’ residence without employment, in India. 

Its princiiMii Tlie electors, estimated at 5000, were to consist of all civil and itiilitary officers 

proVisiOIlH. -ITl-TT "TT 

wlio had I'esided ten years in India, and of all persons still resident tlierc 
possessed of shares in an Indian railway, or other public work, to the value of 
.£2000, and of all proprietors of £1000 of India stock. -The other five elected 
members must have resided ten years in India, or must have been engaged for 
five years in trading or exporting manufactures to India, and were to be elected 
respectively by the parliamentary constituencies of the five following towns — 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. This bill, though 
denounced by one member as sham,'’ and by another as “clap-trap,’' was 
allowed to be introduced without a vote ; but when during the Easter recess, 
which took place immediately afterward, its provisions had been fullj^ canvassed, 
it begafi to appear 'in so ridiculous a light as to threaten the very existence of tlie 
ministry who had been so ill advised as to introduce it. In this emergency Lo^d 
John Russell, who had* not formed part of the last ministry, came um^xpectedly 
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to the. rescue, by suggesting that the house should not proceed by bill, but by a d. lefis. 
a series of resolutions on which a bill more acceptable than either of those yet 
proposed .might afterwards be founded. Mr. Disraeli at once closed with the Ahandon- 
suggestion, and so heartily, that he was even willing to allow the resolutions Hilwu 
to be proposed by Lord John Russell himself. This mode of resigning the 
proper business of government to a private member being however disapproved, 

Mr. Disraeli undertook the task, and proposed a series of fourteen propositions, 
to be discussed separately, in order that those rejected might be thrown aside, 
and those approved might form the gi’oundwork of a third bill, combining all 
that was unobjectionable in the other two. After considerable debate, the two 
first resolutions, the one declaring the expediency of an immediate transfer of 
the government of India to the crown, and the otlier empowering her majesty 
to commit the home administration to one of her responsible ministers, were 
adopted without a division. Here however the discussion was arrested, and 
the whole attention both of parliament and the country was turned aside from 
the general question to a very subordinate one, to which Loid Ellenborough 
had, by an act of singular indiscretion, given an adventitious importance. 

Lord Canning, in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow by the T...rd can- 
commander-in-chief, had prepared a proclamation, which he meant to issue as poZd 
soon as that achievement should be effected. It was in the following terms; — 

“The army of his excellency the commander-in-chief is in possession of Luck- 
now, and the city lies at the mercy of the British government, whose fiuthority 
it has for nine months rebelliously defied and resisted. This resistance, begun 
by a mutinous soldiery, has found support from the inhabitants of the city and 
of the province of Oude at large. Many who owed their prosperity to the 
British government, as well as those who believed themselves aggrieved by it, 
have joined in^this bad cause, and have ranged themselves with the enemies of 
the state. They have been guilty of a great crime, and have subjected them- 
selves to a just retribution. The capital of their country is now once more in 
the hands of the British troops. From this day it will be held by a force 
which nothing can withstand, and tlie authority of tlie government will be 
carried into every cornei* of the province. The time then has come at which 
the Right Honourable the Clovernor-general of India deems it right to make 
known the mode in which the British government will deal with the talookdars, 
chief land-owners of Oude, and their followers. The first cai*e of the governor- 
general will be to reward those who have been steadfast in their allegiance, at 
a time when the authority of the government was partially overborne, and who 
have proved this by the support and assistance which they have given to 
British officers. Therefore, the Right Honourable the Governor-general hereby 
<leclares that Drigbiggei Sing, Rajah of Butrampoor; KoolwMnt Sing, Rajah of 
Pudnalm; Row Hordea Buksh Sing, of Kutiaree; Kashee Pershad, Taiookdar 
of Sissaipdie ; Zabr Sing, Zemindar of Gopal Ghair ; and? Chundee Lai, Zemindar 
VoL. III. 288 
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of Morsone(Baiswarali) — are henceforward the sole hereditary proprietors of the 
land which they held when Oude came under British rule, subject only to such 
moderate assessment as may be imposed upon them ; and that these loyal men 
will be further rewarded in such manner and to such extent as upon considera- 
tion of their merits and their position the governor-general shall determine. 
A proi)ortionatc ‘ measure of reward and honour, according to their deserts, 
will be conferred upon others in whose favour like claims may be established 
to the satisfaction of the government. The governor-general further proclaims 
to the people of Oude, that with the above-mentioned exceptions the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province is confiscated to the British government, which 
will dispose of that right in such manner as it may seem fitting. To those 
talookdars, chiefs, and landowners, with their followers, who shall make 
immediate submission to the chief commissioner of Oude, surrendering their 
.arms and obeying his orders, the Right Honourable the Governor-general 
])romises that their lives and honour shall be safe, provided that their hands 
are not stained with English blood, murderously shed. But as regards any 
further indulgence which may be extended to them, and the condition in 
which they may hereafter be placed, they must tlirow themselves upon the 
justice and mercy of the British government. jVs participation in the murder 
of English women will exclude those who are guilty of it from all mercy, so 
will those wlio have j)rotected English lives be entitled to consideration and 
leniency.'’ 

When Lord Canning drew up this proclamation he was ignorant of the 
change of jninistry, and had not received a despatch which had been transmitted 
to him through the secret committee of the Court of Directors, and in which 
the views of the new government as to any amnesty whicli might be granted 
to those wlio had taken part in the revolt were fully explained. «This despatch, 
dated 24?th Marcli, 1858, after expressing a hope that Lucknow Imd been 
captured, and that the Indian government might in consetpienc^ deem them- 
selves “ sufiicieiitly strong to be enabled to act towards the people with the 
generosity as well as the justice which are congenial to the British chai'acter,’ 
proceeded as follows: — “ Crimes have been committod against us which it would 
be .a crime to forgive ; and some large exceptions there must be of the persons 
giiilty of .such crimes from any act of amnesty which could be granted, but it 
must be as impossible as it would be abhorrent from our feelings to inflict 
the extreme penalty which the law niight strictly awaird upon all who have 
swerved fiom their allegiance. To us it appears that whenever open resistance 
shall have ceased, it would be prudent, in awarding punishment, rather to 
follow the practice wliich' prevails after tlie coiicpiest of a countrj’' which has 
defended itself to t}ie last by desperate war, than that which may perh.*ips be 
lawfully adopted after the suppression of mutiny and rebellion, such acts always 
being excepted from forgiveness or mitigation of punishment as have.exceeded 
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the license of legitimate hostilities.*’ After several other passages counselling a.d. isss. 
leniency, tlie despatch concluded in the following terms: — *'In carrying these 
views into execution you may meet with obstructions from those who, maddened 
by the scenes they have witnessed, may desire to substitute their own ])ol5ey 
for that of the government ; but persevere firmly in doing what you may think 
right; make those who would counteract you feel that you ai^ resolved to rule, 
and that you will be served by none who will not obey. Acting in this spirit 
you may rely upon an unqualified support.” 

The account given in a previous part of our histoiy certainly does not ^ ^iien* 
exhibit Lord Ellenborough during his brief tenure of the oflice of governor- ro])ly tti tJie 
general in the light of an indulgent ruler, disposed to humour the prejudices 
and deal lightly with the delinquencies of the natives of India. On the 
contsary, we have seen him hunting out treason in the Ameers of Scindo, in 
order that he might have a plausible pretext for confiscating their territories 
and treating Gwalior as imperiously as if he had compiered it, because its rulers 
had j)resumed to thwart his wishes. His lordship's moderation and leniency 
being thus new-born, he naturally fostered them with all the zeal of a young 
convert, and hence must have been in some degree shocked when, only a lew 
weeks after sending off his despatch, he was furnished with a copy of Lord 
Canning's intended proclamation, accompanied with a letter of instructions 
addrCvSscd to Sir James Outram, as the chief commissioner of Oude, which 
plainly showed the confiscation of proprietary rights in that country was to be 
not an idle threat, but an actually inflicted penalty. There were some consi- 
derations which might have induced Lord Ellenborough to pause before sitting 
down to write a letter to Lord Canning animadverting on his proclamation in 
the severest terms. As yet, the fact of its having been issued was not known, 
and circumstances might occur to induce a change in its terms, or even prevent 
it from being issued at all. It was moreover obvious from the instructions 
tliat a large discretionary power was to be vested in the chief commissioner ; 
and it might have been charitably inferred, that a govcrnor-geiKual whose 
cliief error hitherto was alleged to be undue lenity, would be able to give some 
satisfactory reason for having apparently rushed into the opposite extreme.* 

Either overlooking such considerations, or deeming them beneath his notice, 
the president of the Board of Control penned a new despatch, in which he not 
only denounced the proclamation in language so bitter and sarcastic as to be 
almost insulting, but spoke of the talookdars and other proprietors of Oude as 
if they were more sinned against than sinning, and were entitled to be treated 
rather as patriots than as rebels. This singular despatch, after biiefly describing iiih 
tlie contents of the proclamation, contains such passages as the following : lioation of 
We cannot but express to you our apprehension that this decree pronouncing 
ttie disinherison of a people, will throw difficulties almost unsurmoi^ntable 
in the way of the re-establishment of peace. We are under the impression 
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that the war in Oude has derived much of its popular character from the 
rigorous manner in which, without regard to what the landowners Lad become 
accustomed to consider as their rights, the summary settlement had in a large 
portion of the province been carried out by your officers. ... We cannot 
but in justice consider that those who resist our authority in Oude are under 
very different circumstances from those who have acted against us in provinces 
which have been long under our government. We dethroned the King of 
Oude, and took possession of liis kingdom, by virtue of a treaty which liad 
been subsequently modified by another treaty, under which, had it been 
held to be in force, the course we adopted could not have been lawfully pursued ; 
but we held that it was not in force, although the fact of its not having been 
ratified in England, as regarded the provision on which we rely for our justifi- 
cation, had not been previously made known to the King of Oude. *rhat 
sovereign and his ancestor's liad been uniformly faithful to their treaty engage- 
ments with us, however ill they may have governed their subjects. They had 
more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a suspicion had ever 
been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part towards our govern- 
ment. Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and our 
administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least native. . . . 
We must admit that under the circumstances, the hostilities which have been 
carried on in Oude have rather the character of legitimate wai; tlian that of 
rebellion, and that the people of Oude should rather be regarded with indulgent 
consideration than made the objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and in 
severity almost any which has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
subdued nation. Other conquerors, wdicn tliey liave succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excepted a few persons as still deserving of punishment, but 
liave, with a generous policy, extended their clemency to the great body of the 
people. You have acted upon adifierent principle; you have reserved a few as 
deserving of special favour, and you have struck with what 'they feci as the 
severest punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the country. We cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you have departed will appear to 
4iave been conceived in a spirit of wisdom superior to that which appears in 
the precedent you have made. We desire that you will mitigate in practice 
the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you have issued against tlia 
landowners of Oude. We desire to see British autliority in India rest upon the 
willing-obedience of a contented people. Tliere cannot be contentment when 
there is general confiscation.” 

From the account formerly given of the annexation of Oude, it will be seen 
that Lord Ellenborough is in the main correct in what he says on the subject, 
but even those whp agree with him in opinion may be permitted to question 
the necessity or propriety of giving so much prominence to it after the act 
which it condemns was- done beyond recall. In his description of the nature 
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and probable effects of the proclamation, there is some truth with A.r>. i 858 . 

exaggeration. Fact is sacrificed to antithesis, and the confiscation directed 
against refractory talookdars, most of whom had acqjuired their lands by 
intrigue or violence, is converted into a blow struck at the mass of the inlia- 
bitants of the country."’ But waiving all question as to the merit or demerit of 
this despatch, all must admit that nothing was more to be deprecated than its 
premature publication, inasmuch as its natural tendency was to weaken the 
hands of the governor-general at a most critical period, and encourage rebellion 
by the hope of impunity. At all events, as the desjmtch was transmitted T^oni Eiien- 
through the secret committee, and was consequently known only to a few 
individuals, who had been sworn to secrecy, nothing can be conceived more 
preposterous than to place it in the liands of the public weeks before it resigns, 

could reach those of the governor-general himself. Yet this prei)Osterous thing 
had taken place with the knowledge, and directly through the instrumentality 
of Lord Ellenborough. Great was the indignation felt by Lord Canning's 
fi'icnds, and strong the disapprobation expressed by men of all parties at 
this most discourteous and unstatesmanlike proceeding. The first effect was 
to piit the ministry on their defence. Lord Ellenborough, as the member of 
the cabinet more immediately responsible, had nothing more to offer than 
the very lame excuse that, having sent a copy of the despatch to Lord 
Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and a leading member of the former 
ministry, he deemed it only fair to send another copy at the same time to 
Mr. Bright, as the leader of another political party. This cxplamation, which 
certainly justified the suspicion that the ministry, under a consciousness of 
numerical weakness in the House of Commons, had been endeavouring to make 
political capital out of their despatch, had to a certain extent been forestalled 
by Mr. Disraeli, who, when consenting to lay the despatch on the table, volun- 
teered the statement that her majesty’s government disapproved of the 
policy of the proclamation in every sense.” Notice was immediately given by 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Cardwell of tlieir intention to bring the subject 
before both Houses of Parliament, by motions wliicb, amounting to a direct 
censure of ministers, would, if carried, compel them to resign. In this* 
emergency, Lord Ellenborough endeavoured to save bis colleagues by making 
a victim of himself, and retired from office, his official connection with the 
government of India thus coming a second time to an abrupt termination. 

The Whig party, anxious to regain the places from which they thought AnnniRteriai 
that a political combination more skilful than lionourable had driven them, 
refused to be satisfied with Lord Ellenborouglfs retirement, and the motions of 
which notice had been given were persisted in. It was a mere })arty struggle, 
and ended in a ministerial triumph, obtained principally ‘‘by the opportune 
arrival of despatches from India at the very time when the debate was 
proceeding. From these despatches it appeared that the proclamation, before 
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being issued, had been modified in substance, and would be still more modified 
in practice, in consequence of a remonstrance by Sir James Outram, who, on 
acknowledging receipt of tlie proclamation, declared liis ‘‘ firm conviction that 
as soon as the chiefs and talookdars become acquainted with the determination 
of the government to confiscate their rights, they will betake themselves at 
once to their domtlins, and prepare for a desperate and prolonged resistance,” 
and the result would bo '‘the commencement of a guerilla war for the extirpa- 
tion, root and branch, of this class of men, whicli will involve the loss of 
thousands of Europeans by battle, disease, and exposure.” To this opinion the 
governor -general yielded so far as to introduce the following additional para- 
graph relative to the landowners: — “To those of them who shall promptly 
come forward, and give to the chief commissioner their support in the restora- 
tion of order, this indulgence will be large, and the governor-general will be 
ready to view libcrall}^ the claims which they ma}^ thus acquire to a restitution 
of their former rights.” In consequence of the new information furnivshed by 
the despatches, the motions for censure could not be maintained, at least in the 
terms in which they were expressed. Lord Shaftesbury’s motion in the House 
of Loixls had indeed been already defeated by a majority of nine, and that of 
Mr. Cardwell, which was still under discussion, was ultimately, at the earnest 
request of many of its pledged supportei*s, withdrawn. Ministers were thus 
at liberty once more to proceed with the India resolutions, which, after they 
had been thoroughly discussed and modified, were embodied in a bill, which 
became law on the 2d of August, 1858, and ranks in the statute book under 
the title of “ An act for the better government of India ” (21st and 22d Viet. c. 1 06). 

This act consists of eighty-five sections. Its main object is to transfer the 
government of India from the Company to the crown. For this purpose it 
enacts that India shall be governed by and in name of her majesty, through 
one of her principal secretaries of state, assisted by a council, to consist of 
fifteen members, and to be styled the Council of India. Of thes^y fifteen coun- 
cillors, who arc all to hold their office “ during good behaviour,” eight are to be 
nominated by her majesty, and seven to be elected, on the first election only, 
hy the existing court of directors, and ever after, on the occasion of any vacancy, 
by the council, subject always to this proviso, that the major part of the council, 
whether nominated or elected, shall always, with the exception of those electee^ 
by the directors, be persons “who shall have served or resided in India for ten 
years at least,” and “ shall not have left India more than ten years next pre- 
ceding the date of their appointment.” The secretary of state for India, should 
he be a fifth one appointed by her majesty, in addition to the present four, shall 
have the same salary as they, and each member of council a salary of £1200, 
or in thfi event of resignation from infirmity after ten yeai's’ service, a retiring 
pension of £500 ; all such salaries to be paid out of the revenues of India.* Every 
order or communicatiori sent to India shall be signed by one of the. principal 
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secretai’icis of stat6, but the council shall, under the direction of tlfe secretary a.d. isss 
of state acting for India, conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom in relation to the government of India and the correspondence with rjindimi 
India. In all cases where a difference of opinion may arise, the determinatiou 
of the secretary of state shall be final, but-each member may reipiire that “his 
opinion, and the reasons for the same, be entered in the minutes of the j)ro- 
ceedings.’^ Wherever the secretary shall act in opposition to the opinions of 
the majority, he sliall record his reasons. Communications with India, or 
despatches from it, which would formerly have been addressed to the secret 
committee, may still be marked secret,"’ and '‘not be communicated to the 
members of the council, unless the secretary of state shall so think fit and 
direct/’ but all other communications and despatches shall be vsubmitted to 
theit^. In regard to patronage, all appointments hitherto jnadc by the 
directors with the ap])robati()n of her majesty, shall henceforth be made l)y her 
majesty^ by warrant, under her royal sigmmanual. The a]>pointments made 
in India continue as before. Appointments to the civil service, as well as 
cadetships in tlie engineers and artilleiy, shall be thrown open to public compe- 
tition, and conferred on the successful candhlates in the order of ])roficiency. 

“ Except as aforesaid, all persons to be nominated for military cadetships shall 
be nominated by the secretary of state and members of council, so that out 
of seventeen nominations, the secretary of state shall have two, and each 
member of council shall liave one, ’ but each nomination sliall take effect only 
if apjiroved by the se(U’otary of state, and “not less than one-tenth of the wdiole 
number of jiersons to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other tlian cadetships in the engineers and artillery), shall be selected, according 
to such regulations as the secretary of state in council ]uay from time to time • 
make in this bshalf, from among the sons of persons who liave served in India 
in the military oi* civil services oi her majesty or of the East India Oomjiany/' 

The remaining sections, i-elaiing to transfer of pi'ojierty, i‘e venues, existing 
establishments, &c., need not be sjiecLally notice<l. 

Shortly after the passing of the above act, her majesty in council caused a 'I’lie rpiooii’B 
jn'oclaination to be issue<], for tlie purpose of notifying tlie impoitant changes* uon 
introduced by it, and the course of policy which it was her desire and intention 
to pursue. It was addressed to the jirinces, chiefs, and yieople of India, and 
was published with some degree of ceremony by the governor-gcTieral in {lerson 
at Allahabad, on the 1st of November, 1858. Considered as the first act of 
government exercised directly by the crown in the British Indian empire, it 
forms, we trust, tlie commencement of a liapjiier era than any yet recorded in 
Indian annals. For this reason, as well as on account of the sound and liberal 
Views which the document promulgates, it will be necessary >to quote from it at 
some lefigth. After intimating that her majesty had, with the advice and 
consent of parliament, resolved “ to take upon ourselves the government of the 
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A.D. 1858. territories t)f India, heretofore administered in trust for us by the Honourable 
East India Company," calling upon all subjects within said territories to bear 
Theqneen’s true allcffiance, constituting Viscount Canning “first viceroy and governor- 

jiroclaiim- , . 

tion. general,” to aamiriister the government “in our name and on our helialf, and 
confirming all persons now employed in the Company s service in several offices, 
eivil and military, the proclamation proceeds in the following terms : “ We hereby 
announce to the native princes of India that all treaties and engagements made 
with them, by or under the authority of the Honourable East India Company, 
are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for the 
like observance on their part. We desire no extension of our present territorial 
possessions; and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
nights t)f of others. We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour of native princes as 
princestobe our owii *, and wc desirc that they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy that 
twi»ectod. ppQgperity and that social advancement which can only be secured by interaal 
peace and good government. We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our 
other subjects, and those obligations, hy the blessing of God, we shall faithfully 
and conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Chris- 
tianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to imj>ose our convictions on any of our subjects. 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure tliat none be in any wise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection ol' 
the law ; and we do strictly charge aiul enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious belief or 
Quaiifioii worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. ^ And it is 
b^ildmiued further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of whatever I'ace or creed, 
iuu»govorD- f]*eely and impartially admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which 
they may be (pialified by their education, ability and integrity, duly to dis- 
charge. We know, and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India i*egard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, and 
we desire to protect them in all I'ights connected therewith, subject to the 
equitable demands of the state, and we will that generally in framing and 
administering the law, due regard be i)aid to the ancient rights, usages, and 
customs of India. We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived their 
countrymen l)y false reports, and led them into open rebellion. Our power 
has been shown by the suppression of that rebellion in the field ; we desire to 
show oilr mercy by pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, 
but wfio desirc to return to the path of duty.'’ ' , 

On the subject of a'n amnesty, after approving and confirming all. that Lord 
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Canning had promised in his Oude proclamation, her majesty <jeclares as A.D.ms. 
follows: — “ Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and except 
those who have'l)een or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in the 
murder of British subjects. With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid 
the exercise of mercy. To those who have willingly given an asylum to 
murderers, knowing them to be such, their lives alone can l)e guaranteed; but 
in apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration will be 
given to any circumstances under whicli they liave been induced to throw off 
their allegiance ; and large indulgence will be shown to those whose crimes may 
appear to have originated in too credulous acceptance of the false reports 
circulated by designing men. To all others in arms against the government 
we hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence 
agaipst ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits. It is our royal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should be extended to all those who comply with these conditions 
before the 1st day of January next. Wlien, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
])eaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administ(ir its government for the benefit of all our subjects 
therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all 
])ower grant to us, and to those in authority umler us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our ])eople.'' 

This excellent proclamation could hardly fail to pi‘oduci^ a strong impression, 
])articularly on those who, having taken j)art in the mutiny merely because 
they imagined that it was destined to triumph, must have been anxious, now 
when they saw if doomed to failure, to escape from the consequences. On the 
other hand, those of the leaders who still held out, either because they could 
not stoop to •tlib liumilhation of accepting pardon, or because they had been 
guilty of atrocities which placed them l»eyond the reach of mercy, naturally 
employed every means in their power to throw discredit on the proclamation, 
and thus check the threatened desertion of their followers. The most singular TJienegum 

. . of Oinlo’a 

attempt of this kind was ma<le by the Begum of. Oude, who, acting in the name reply to iiw 
•of her son, whom she had induced the rebels of that province to recognize as 
their sovereign, issued a formal answer to the proclamation, and dissecting it 
paragraph by paragraph, laboui'cd to show that no dependence ct)uld be placed 
on any of the promises contained in it. As a specimen of the kind of reasoning 
employed, and of the delusions and grievances which probably originated and 
certainly fostered the mutiny, the following criticism on the portion of the 
* proclamation which refers to religion, is not unwortliy of quotation In the 
jiroclamation,” says the begum, a bigoted Mahometan, '' it is written 4hat the 
Christian religion is true, but no other creed will suffer oppression, and that 
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the laws .will be observed towards all. What has the administration of 
justice to do with the truth or falsehood of a religion? That religion is true 
which acknowledges one God and knows no other. Where there, are three 
gods in a religion, neither Mussulmans nor Hindoos — nay, not even Jews, 
.sun-worsliippers or fire-worsliippers — can believe it to be true. To eat pigs and 
drink wine, to bite greased cartridges, and to mix pigs* fat with flour and 
sweetmeats, to destroy Hindoo and Mussulman temjdes on pretence of making 
j‘oads, to build churches, to send Clergymen into the streets and alleys to preach 
the Christian religion, to institute English schools, and pay jieople a monthly 
stipend for learning the English sciences, while the places of worshij) of Hindoos 
and Mussulmans are to tliis day entirely neglected, with all this, how can the 
]^eoi)le believe that religion will not be interfered with? The rebellion began 
with religion, and for it millions of men have been killed. Let not our subjects 
be deceived ; thousands were deprived of their religion in the north-west, and 
thousandvS were hanged rather than ahandon their religion.*’ 

The comiuander-in-chief, now raised to the peerage with th(' title of Lord 
Clyde, after taking part in the ceremon>" of reading the (pieeii’s proclamation, 
crossed the Ganges at Allahabad on tbe 2d of Novembei*, 1858, and proceeded 
northward to join his head-quarters at Pertabghur, a town of Oude, about 
twenty-five miles distant. It would be a misnomer to speak of bis subsecjueiit 
ojierations as a canif)aign, for the rebels no longer kept tbe lie]d,«iind were able 
to do no more tbau kinq) u]) a desultory warfare, confined mostly to tbe districts 
where refractoiy chiefs, trusting to the strength of their forts or the number of 
their retainers, still kept up a sliow of resistance. The nature* of the task still 
to be performed maybe inferred from a ju'cclamatioii wdjicli bad been issued ou 
tbe 2(>tli ol’ October, in which tbe (!ommander-in -chief announced to the inha- 
bitants of Oude that lie was coming “to enforce the law.*' “ In-order to effect 
this without djuiger to life and jirojierty, resistance must cease on the part 
the pecqile. The most exact discipline will be preserved in the Camps and on 
tlie inarch, and wh(*rc there is no resistance, houses and cro]»s will be sparerl, 
and no pliiiideiing allowed in the toAvns aiul villages. But wherever there is 
losistaiuv, or even a single shot fired against the troops, the inhabitiints must 
expect to incur the fate tliey have lirought ou tliemselves. Theii* houses will 
be plumlered and their villages burned. This proclamation includes all ranks* 
of the pcojile, from the talookdars to the jioorest ryots. The cominander-in- 
cliief invites all tlie well-disposed to remain in their towns and villages, where 
they will be sure of liis protection against all violence.’* 

Preceded by this jiroclamation, and tlie far more important one issued by 
the queen, Lord Clyde commenced his first direct attempt at pacification with 
the Rajah of Amethie, who possessed, like most of the Oude chiefs, a mud foi*t 
in tlie midst of jungle, and was reported to be at the head of a force^ 
estimated at 20,000 men-, with a large number of guns. There would not have 
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been much difficuUy in knocking tlie place about his ears and putting liis a.d. issa. 
rabble force to flight, but as this might have cost many British lives, and 
pacification was' now the order of the da3^ communications Ijad been opcntul 
with tliC rajah, and a day had been fixed on which he was to ileclare l‘ur or surrcn<u-rof 
against surrender. On the 9th of November, when the force Avas within tl iree AmetUic. 
miles of Amethie, the outi)Osts considerably^ in advance wcav fired uj)on, and 
the grass-cutters rushed back, shouting “The enemy]'' It was a false alarm, 
for in the evening a messenger arrived from the lajah to expnsss regret 
for tlie firing, and account for it by representing tljat it laid Ikm^i done 
without his orders by the sepoys, whom he was unable to control. He would 
willingly^, he said, make his submission, and surrender all his guns, but his 
])Ower over the trooj^s wtis limited to his own infantry. Lord Olyxle, not 
sati^ied with the explanation, left the rajah the alternative (»f sui’iender or 
bombardment on the followdng day. This alternative at once dt^cided tln^ 
wily cliief, Avho stole out of his foi t during the night, and sent word that lie 
would next morning enter the camp. He did so, and thus secured the safety 
of his person and his property, though there could he no doubt that he Ijad 
]>layed a ti'ick. After his departure, doul>tless by previous concert, tbe sepoy^s 
liad marched off, and when the fort was entered, it was found to contain only 
about 3000 matchlock-men, the rajah’s own retainers, and a lew old guns, 
instead of tl^e thirty^ which Ijc was known to possess, and was bound to 
surrender. Several of those missing were afterwards found hidtlen in the 
jungle. 

Having dismantled the fort ami cleared the jungle as far as }>ossible, Li)rd Omturoof 
Clyde proceeded in the direction of Sluinkerpoor, another mud fort of vaunted i>c»ur. 
strength, belonging to a ]>owcrful chief of tbe name of Bene Matlhoo, who was 
reported to ly^vo adtled to his troops by receiving the fugitive st‘])oy\s from 
Amethie. During the march a vakeel arrived from the chief, asking what 
terms would* hS given. The answer was, that his excellency would not treat 
with a rebel, but that clemency niight be expected on surrender. Shortly after- 
wards a characteristic letter was received, not from Bene Madhoo himself, but 
his son, who wrote as follows: — ‘"If the government will continue the settler 
ment with me, I will turn out iny father. He is on the part of Biijeis Kuddr 
• (the puppet-king), but 1 am loyal to the British government, and 1 do not 
wish to be ruined for my father s sake." The obvious design of this j)roposal, 
probably concocted between the father and the son, was to allow the former to 
continue in liis rebellion, and at the same time elude the forfeiture, which 
would deprive the latter of the succession to his estates. No notice therefoi’e 
was taken of it, and the march upon Sluinkerpoor was continued. On the 
‘ Toth the force with Lord Clyde arrived at Pechwarra, thivee miles £^)uth-east 
^of Bene Madhoo s stronghold, while a separate detachment under Sir Hope 
Grant moved upon it from the north-west by the Boy J3areilly road. The wily 
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rebel chief, thus in danger of being hemmed in, outwitted his assailants, and 
moved off in the dark with all his troops, guns, treasure, and baggage. In the 
morning, when the fort and entrenched camp were entered, only a few old 
men, priests, and fakirs, some gun bullocks, and a mad elephant were found. 
Bene Madhoo, when next heard of, was at a place called Poorwa, from whicli, 
with strange effrontery, he sent a vakeel to ask what terms he might now 
expect. 

After the evacuation of Shunkerpoor, the force which liad been combined 
for the purpose of moving ujion it was broken up. Sir Hope Grant proceeded 
northwards across the Gogra into the Gorruckjioor district, and a detachment 
from Lucknow moved eastward in the direction of Fyzabad, while Colonel Eve- 
lagh, at the head of another detachment, was instructed to follow Bene Madhoo, 
and not lose siglit of him for a moment. Lord Clyde, keeping the same object 
in view, readied Roy Bareilly on the 20th of November, and starting again on 
the following day, crossed the Sye at Keenpoor. On the 22d Bene Madhoo 
was reported to be at Doundeakira, a jdace situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges, about twenty-eight miles S.S.E. of Cawnpoor, and belonging to i\ 
zemindar of the name ofRamBux, who had accpiired an infamous notoriety 
by the murder of several of the Cawnpoor fugitives. Here it was hoped that 
the arrangements for the attack were so complete as to bring tlie rebels to ba}^, 
and make their escape impossible, but tbougli an encounter did take place, and 
Ram Bux’s stronghold was captured, it proved a barren conquest, as Bene 
Madhoo had again disappeared with most of his trooj^s and all his treasure. 
For some days nothing was heard of his movements, and Lord Clyde made 
several marches which brought him to the vicinity of Lucknow. Here 
Mr. Montgomery, whom we formerly saw doing good service in the Punjab, 
laid become chief commissioner in the room of Sir James Ouk’am, wlio had 
been called to a seat in the governor -general’s conncil. Under him the 
pacification of the country was making satisfactory progress, numerous chiefs 
daily coming in to take advantage of the amnesty ofiered by the (pieen’s 
proclamation. 

‘ After a halt of several days, during which the force liad encamped at Buimee, 
on the Cawnpoor road, Lord Clyde again took the field, and marched north-east 
about twenty miles to Newfibgunge, on the road to Fyzabad. Here on the Gth of * 
December tidings wei*e obtained of Bene Madhoo, who was reported by the 
spies to be not more than twenty miles off, at a place on the Gogra, called 
Beyrarn Ghat. Thitlier accordingly a forced march was made, while Lord 
Clyde himself, leaving the infantry in charge of Brigadier Horseford, pushed on 
for the ghat at full gallop with a body of cavalry and four honse-artillery guns. 
It was only to expedience the old disappointment. Bene Madhoo with his rebels 
had jus<> crossed and taken all the boats along with him. After halting on the. 
7th for the infantry, and leaving a detachment at Beyrarn Ghat to project the 
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engineers under Colonel Harnes while forming a bridge of boats, the ccfmmander- a.d. ms . 
in-chief again took tlie road to Fyzabad, and reached it on the lOtli. His object 
was to avoid tlie delay Avhich would have been necessary in waiting till a 
bridge was thrown over the Gogra. He accordingly crossed by the bridge at 
Fj^zabad, and immediately j)roceeded to carry out the plan of a combined 
movement whicli had been previous!}’’ arranged. Sir Hope Grant had crossed 
the Gogra on the 25th of November, and after encountering and defeating a 
large body of insurgents under the Rajah of Gouda, and occupying that place, 
had advanced to Secrora, wliich is only tifteon miles east of Eey*-am Ghat. 

He was thus in the rear of Bene Madhoo, and in co-o})eratiun with Lord Clyde, neneMmi 
would have })laced him between two fires, had not the wily chief scented out 
the danger and fled before he was entangled. An important object however 
had »ow been gained. The frontier of Rohilcund, from which the rebels liad 
been driven into Oude, was carefully guarded, the most practicable jia-ssages of 
the Gogra were secured, and thus the west, south, and east l.ieing barred 
against the rebels, now massed together wdthin a comparatively narrow space, 
nothing remained for them but to flght or retu‘e by their only remaining outlet 
into the marshes of Nepaul. In either case their destruction seemed inevitable — 
in the former by the sword, in the latter by the malaria of the Terai, which at 
certain seasons rages like a pestilence. The subsequent movements, and the 
result, cannot be better described than in Lord Clyde’s des])atch: — 

On the 23d (December) I left Bareytch, passed Nanpara on tlie 
after marching twent}^ miles on tliat day, attacked a (^onsiderabh? body of rebels the 
at Burgidia. Their left flank was turned. They fled after making a slight xemrof 
resistance, and were })ursued until nightfall, leaving their guns in our liands. 

On the 27th the force marched on the fort of Musjidia. Tliis place was taken 
after three .hours of vertical fire from two mortars, and a cannfuiade from an 
eighteen-pounder and an eight-inch howitzer, the infiintry being carefully laid 
out to command the enemy embrasures and parapets. I liavo much satisfac- 
tion in dwelling on the manner in which the fort was captured, with a very 
trifling amount of loss to the troops engaged. The cliief engineer, Colonel 
Harnes, R.E, has reported it to be one of the strongest as respects artificial 
defences that he has seen in India. But, like all the others, it was Avithout 
bomb-proof cover, and consequently fell easily into our liands after a lew hours 
of well-directed tire. On tlie 29th the troops returned to Nanpar«a, made a 
forced marcli on the niglit of the 30th to the vicinity of Bankee, whert tlie 
enemy had loitered imder tlie Nana. He was surprised and attacked witli 
great vigour, driv^en through a jungle which he attempted to defend, and 
Anally into and across the Raptee, the 7th liussars entering tliat river with tlie 
fugitives. The next day it was reported that all the bodfes of rebels which 
lyid been retreating before us from the day of our arrival at Beyram Ghat, had 
either surrendered or passed the Nepaul frontier. In these various affairs 
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eighteen guns fell into our hands. In the meantime, Brigadier Roweroft 
attacked Toolosepoor on the 23d December, driving Bala How from that point 
to the foot of tlie mountains, and taking two guns. Sir Hope Qraiit was 
alarmed about his flank being turned to the eastward, and to the north of 
Gorruckpoor. Acting according to his instructions, and with great judgment, 
he made that point absolutely safe before renewing his attack on Bala Row. 
That being done, lie advanced through the jungles on that leader, and took 
fifteen guns from him, almost without the show of resistance on the part of the 
rebels, the* latter dispersing and seeking refuge in the adjacent hills, and Bala 
Row fleeing into the interior, as the Nana his brotlier had done before him. 
Tims has the contest in Oude been brought to an end, and the resistance of 
1 50,000 armed men been subdued with a very moderate loss to her mnjesty's 
troops, and the most merciful forbearance towards the misguided enemy.”* 

The rebels of Oude having thus been forced to (juit the field and hide tliern- 
selves in the pestilential morasses of Nepaul, where a vengeance not less certain 
nor less hital than that of tlie sword would inevitably overtake them, the 
mutiny was virtually at an end. It is true, indeed, tliat perfe(*.t tranquillity 
had not been restored. In several districts bands of rebels kept up at least a 
show of resistance, and by the rapidity and dexterity of their movements 
gave infinite trouble to the various detachments sent out against them. Thei'e 
c()tdd be no doubt, howevei*, tlmt the task of dispersing them, tltough difficult, 
would ere long be efTectually accomplished, and it was therefore resolved by 
the authorities, both at home and in India, to assume the complete suppression 
of the mutiny as an accomplished fact, and attest it by some form of public! 
acknowledgment. At home this acknowledgment was made in a manner 
becoming a Christian nation, by the appointment of a day of special “ thaidvs- 
giving to Almighty God for the constant and signal successes ^btajiied by the 
troops of her majesty, and by the whole of the force serving in India, whereby 
the late sanguinaiy mutiny and rebellion wliich had broken out ifi tlmt country 
hath been effectually suppressed, and the blessings of tranquillity, ordei’, and 
peace are restored to her majesty’s subjects in the East. ’ In India, where tli(‘ 
difference of circumstances made a similar mode of national acknowledgment 
impracticable, it was deemed expedient to adopt a less solemn and more osten- 
tatious procediii’c, wliich, while it proclaimed leniency toward those who had 
incurred the guilt of rebellion, provided they returned forthwith to their alh'gi- 
ance, gave due honour and reward to those whose fidelity liad remainetl 
unshaken. The King of Delhi, though he had, in consequence of the promise' 
given, escaped the capital punishment which he deserved, was expiating his 
crimes as a transported convict; the Ranee of Jhansi, after the perpetration ol‘ 
a horrid massacre/had perished in battle ; Tantia Topee, who had acted as the 
right-hand man of Nana Sahib, had paid the penalty of his treachery on the 
gallows, and a similar fate was awaiting Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly, tlie 
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wretch who, with a horrid mimicry of tlie forms of justice, had in .cold blood a.d, mo. 
put two European judges to death. Not only might justice now be tempered 
with mercy, but the time had arrived when those who had under trying circum- 
stances proved their fidelity might fairly expect a reward. Accordingly the omnd 
governor-general, starting from (Jalcutta on the 12th of October, 1851), (‘om- cawniUt 
mencjed atom* through the provinces, very much in the style of a royal [)rogress, 
holding durbars or levees at the i)rincij»al stations through wliicli Ik^ passed, 
assembling tliecliiefs, and with a display of magniticence well fitted t<> captivate 
the oriental mind, bestowing dj*esses of honour and otlier ornaments on tho.sc 
whose services during the mutiny mxtc deemed worthy of su(;l» an acknowledg- 
ment. It would scarcely accord with the dignity of history to follow Lord 
Canning throughout this tour, and detail the proceedings at the difh'.rent [)laces 
whefe his levees were held. It will suflice to call attention to the splendid 
scene exhibited at Cawnpoor on 3d November, 1859’, where his lordshij), when 
ho had witli his own hands hung a chain round tlie ne(*k of tlie Hewah rajah, 


’ E.’ctract from letter of Times correspondent, 
<latcd Cawiipoor, 4th November, 18, VJ: — “Tlie dur- 
bar yeaterdfty was a sight Avorth seeing. The 
effect of the great variety of costumes and the bril- 
liant colours ranged round tlie tent wa.s very striking. 
'Phe swell rajab of the day was ho of llew'ah. He bad 
a chair on the right haiid of the viceroy, and he fully 
camo up in appeara^icc to one^s idea of a native rajah. 
He is a big, burly inau, of tall stature, with a heavy, 
grossly sensual face and yellow coinple.\ion. His 
hands, fat and sliapelcHS, Mere covered with dazzling 
rings. He wore a light yellow tunic, with a black 
and white scarf, that looked at a distance like a boa- 
constrictor’s skin. On his bead was a baiidsonie 
towering cap, composed entirely of gold and diamonds, 
which evidently made an inclination t>f the head 
dillicult. Oil his right eat Mr. C’ceil Jleadon, the 
lioineaiid foreign seAetary, who at a tllslaiicois very 
like Mr. Kdinondstoiie. On his right sat the Ueiiares 
rajah, who was very (ijiietly dressed, having merely 
a neat white shavW turbi.n; lie is a ver^’ orJinary- 
lookiiig baniaU-liko man. On his right sat tJjo Chik- 
aree rajah, an elderly, Vmt rather striking looking 
man, witli a good face, and dressed generally in red 
garments. There were besides from eighty to ahun- 
tlrcd rajahs, great and small, and tlieir brothers or 
ministers, not two of whom vwere similarly dressetl. 

“The hour fixed for the durbar wastivo o’clock, and 
^>y tliat time all were in tlieir seats; a pass-sge tent, 
lined with the grenadier company of the 35th regi- 
ment as a guard of honour, led to the duibar tent, 
which is simply a very fine doiiblo-poled tent lined 
w itli yellow. In the centre of the fartlier side from 
the entrance was Lord (’anning’s chair, and on his 
right AverS all the rajahs; on his left was the chair of 
the comiuaiider-in-cliief ; on liis left Sir Richmond 
Shakespear; then came Generals Birch and Mansfield, 
XJolonelB Becher and Stuart, and behind them the 
governor-gjeiieral and chief's staff ; tlieii farther to 
tjie left Avas a flock of black coats, and on their left 
the military, of whom there must have been about 


200. Very shortly after two o’clock the w'ords 
‘Attention,’ ‘ShouhUjr arms,’ and then ‘Present 
arms,* announced that the viceroy was jmssing througli 
the entrance tent, and ju-eseiitly, preceded by bis 
chief secretaries of state and aides-de-camp, ho en- 
tered, the round of guns outside announcing it. I’he 
as.seiiihly rose on liis entrance, and remained stand- 
ing till he sat down, 'riien came the prosontations 
of the rajalis. Mr. Bcadon took the big ones, and 
Mr. Simpson the small fry. Each r;^j:ih had evid- 
ently been thoroughly drilled how h(‘ was to make 
an obeisance, which act Avas accompanied in cA'ery 
ciisc with a iiuzznr, and which Avas also in each case, 
after being touched by the vioo-rcgal hand, taken 
from the officer by tlie peo[>lo of the Toslia K liana 
department. 

“■J’heii came the presentation of khe.lata. The jirin- 
cipal r.'ijahs had chains fastened on their necks, but 
only to one, the Bewab rajah, was this done by Jjord 
( 'aiming jiersonally. To give him his chain his lord- 
ship rosc*and passed it round his neck. ’I'he othens 
Iiad their collars of honour jmt on hy the secretaries. 
Lord Canning merely touching each chain when jirc- 
fionted to him for that purpose. The Rewuh rajah, 
the Benares rajah, and the Chikaree rajah Avere eacl^ 
n<hlreKse<l by Lord Canning in English (Ui their khe- 
lats being given them, hut to the Chikaree rajah a 
great honour was jiaid, for, after saying a few Avords 
to him. Lord Canning, turning to the coinmandcr- 
iu-chief, Avho on being addresscl immediately stood 
up, the wboloof the Englisli officers present standing 
also, .said, ‘ J^ord Clyde, I Avish to bring to your no- 
tice the conduct of tliis lirave man, Avho showed 
marked devotion to the British cause by acting on 
the oflensive against the rebels of his own accord, 
and Avhen besieged in a fort, refused to give up a 
Britisb officer, offering liis own son as a hostage in- 
stead; and I trust,’ said Iiftrd Canning, Hhat every 
officer of the queen now present will reiiie*iiber this, 
and should they ever come in contact with this rajah, 
act accordingly.’ ” . 
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specially eulogized the Chikaree rajah for his marked devotion to the British 
cause, ill having not only borne arms against the rebels, but offered his son as 
a hostage in order to save the life of a British officer. 

In looking back upon the whole course of events recorded in these volumes, 
it is impossible not to be struck with wonder and admiration. At first a small 
body of merchant adventurers, with no higher ambition than to obtain a share 
in what was known to be a lucrative trade, contribute their capital and send 
out a few ships of moderate burden to the eastern seas by way of experiment. 
Some of the ships are wrecked, and* others fall into the hands of enemies who 
plunder or destroy them. A few are more fortunate, and return laden with 
cargoes so valuable as to coinpensiite for other losses and stimulate to new 
exertions. For a time the continent of India is in a great measure overlooked, 
and the main exertions are directed to tlie Persian Gulf and the spice islai\ds of 
the Indian Archijielago. In the former direction the returns, though increased 
by the very discreditable practice of seizing and pillaging native ships, prove 
unsatisfactory; in the latter direction Dutch jealousy presents insuperable 
obstacles, and the long-cherished idea of a spice trade is all but abandoned. 
India now begins to attract more attention, and in addition to a few places on 
the Malabar coast, where pepper forme<l tlie staple article of export, other 
localities are selected, particularly on tlic (Joromandel coast, and nortliwards 
towards the Bay of Bengal. 

Hitherto all the factories established in India were held by the most 
precarious tenure. The property in the soil remained with the native princes, 
whose protection, though purcha.sed by much fawning and many costly 
presents, was not unfreciueiitly withdrawn, as often as the pillage of a factory 
promised to be mon? i)rofitable than its tribute. In one (piarter, however, the 
tenui’C was of a different and more satisfactory nature. The ishv^d of Bombay, 
possessing tlie best harbour in India, had passed to the British crown as ])art 
of tlie dowry of the Portuguese princess who became the wbe Cliarles 11. 
At first there was room to doubt whether tliis acipusition was to promote or 
to damage the interests of the East India Company. Prerogative pushed to 
its utmost limits was then the favourite policy of government, whicli accord- 
ingly began to exercise its new sovereignty in the East in a manner which 
seemed to set the Company’s chaHered jirivileges at nought. Complaint and, 
recrimination of course ensued, and the results threatened to be disastrous, 
when government made the happy discovery tliat the possession of Bombay, 
instead of being a gain, was annually entailing a heavy loas. This was one of 
the last evils which a court so needy and avaricious as that of Charles II. could 
endure, and little difficulty therefore was felt in concluding an arrangement by 
which tlie Compavy entered into possession of Bombay with all its burdens. 
This wVts a new and important step in advance. Previously they .were onl^ 
traders existing by tho sufferance of tlie native powers; now they too were 
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sovereigns, and laying aside the abject forms of address with which they had 
been accustomed to approach native princes, began to use a more dignified 
language,, and act in a bolder spirit. The profits of trade had hitherto satisfied 
them, but they now talked of revenue from territory, and gave their servants 
to understand that they expected it to form an important item in their future 
returns. The idea was never after lost sight of, and the aims of tl»e Company 
became visibly enlarged. They would no longe^r exist ly sniferanee, ami began 
to familiarize their minds witli the idea of conquest. It was not loTig before 
full scope was found for this warlike temperament. Not merely Itad they to 
repel aggression on the part of native rulers; but a great Euroj>ean power, 
which had settled on the cast coast, ha<l engaged in a vast scheme of ambition, 
which, if realized, would almost as a necessary conse<jiience annihilate Bi itisli 
interests in India. Tlie collision with France thus rendered inevitable, led to 
a desperate struggle, in which, afb^r vai-ifuis alternations of success, France was 
obliged to succumb. Meanwhile a war frauglit with still more important 
consequences had commenced in another quarter. The atrocity of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta had be(‘U perpetrated, and Clive, who marched to avcuige it, 
Iiad, in return for dethroning one ruler an<i j>lacing anotluT upon the throm*, 
obtained for the (yompany an absolute control over tlie revenues of the 
immense and populous provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with full right 
to appropriate* them to their own use, subject only to certain stipulated 
payments. This grant of the dewannee was properly, as its name impli(‘s, only 
one of revenue, but revenue generally suffices to make its possessor mastc'r of 
all the other rights of property, and a(^(u>rdingly the Com[>any acte<l fi*om tlie 
date of the grant as if the three provinces belonged to them in absolute 
sovereignty. The British Indian empire having been thus foumh'd, continued 
to advance in the face of hostile comliinations which intcriupted its progress, 
and at times even threatene<l its existence, till every power hostile to it was 
overthi'own, awd its supremacy was eonqiletely establisluMl. 

While pursuing the remarkable career which has just been slightly sketched, 
tlui constitution of the ('Jompany had been ntdic^ally changed. Its connection 
with trade ha<l been entirely dissolved, ami its <lirectors had been corivtu ted 
into a kind of middle men, tlirougli whom, but in immediate subservience to 
tJie British ministiy, the government of the country M"as conducted. This 
anomalous form of administration, which was rather <lictat(*d by circumstam*es 
than deliberately adopted, was not entitled, and was indee<l never meant to be 
permanent. The right of sovereignty had been declared by repeated acts of 
the legislature to be vested exclusivelv in the British crown, and it seemed 
necessarily to follow that the crown would sooner or later exercise this right 
in India* in the same way as in its other dependencies. *It was necessary, 
however,* owing to the magnitude of the interests involved, to proceed with 
the utmost caution, and though the obvkuis tendency of all recent legislation 
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AD. — on tlie subject had been to increase the direct authority of the British govern- 
ment and diminish that of the directors, the final step of annexation had not 
been taken,, and was to all appearance at some distance, when it was precipitated 
by the Sepoy Mutiny. 

Theseptiy It would bc Unfair to lay the whole blame of tliis fearful catastrophe on 
lowed by the Indian governillent, as then actually administered. The causes which led 
now ciiangoff. it had long been in o])eration, and were so deeply seated, that even some of 

the ablest Indian statesmen, though they saw and lamented them, failed to 
discover or, suggest any effectual remedy. Still it must be confessed that a 
government, which was not ignorant of the danger, but allowed itself to 
slumber over it till the crisis actually arrived, must have laboured under 
grave defec.ts both in substance and form, and wo therefore cannot wonder, 
that as soon as the horror and indignation produced by the atrocities of , the 
mutineers bad subsided so far as to leave room for reflection, a general 
desire was felt to rid tlie Indian government of its most striking anomalies, 
and assimilate its macliineiy as much as j^ossible to that which has so long 
stood the test of expei’iment at home. The desired changes have accordingly 
Kxtinctioi. been made. Tlie <[ueen now rules India in her own name, like all her other 
i«uiy. dejKnidencies. Ministers, one of whom now bears tlie name and office of 
secretary of state for India, are strictly resjionsilile for the mode in wbicli it is 
administered. The jealousies and licartburnings producinl by tlie#maintcnance 
of tv'o Eurojiean armies, have been set at rest by their amalgamation. The 
best tidents of this country have been employed in reforming the Indian 
financial system, and the question of patronage has been happily solved, by 
substituting (jualifleation for family or political influence, in aj)j)omting to 
the more iin])ortant branches of the ])ublic servicib The strange policy r)f 
discouraging European settlers has been completely reversed, and liberal 
nubasures liave lioeii devised for the jmrpose of attraiiting Eurojiean capital to 
the country, as one of the most obvious and effectual means ol (feveloping its 
vaist resoui'ces. Nor is it out of place to mentiou that under the new arrange- 
ments India will never again be placed at the mercy of pamjiered sepoy i-egi~ 
nieiits. A native army cannot be disjicnsed with, but it will heucefortb bo 
kept in its jiroper jilace as an auxiliary force, capable of doing good service in 
subonlinate depai-tments, but too few in numbers, and composed of elements •> 
too heterogeneous, to admit of such formidable combinations as were witnesse<l 
(luring the late mutiny. 

Such are a few of the imjiortaiit im|)rovemcnts which have been, or are in 
ccnirse of being introduced into the adiiiinistrcation of (lur Indian empire, but 
it ought to be remembered, that in regard to still more important improvements, 
government is almost powerless. In the matter of education it is mucli 
doubtless to be table to ojien schools and to provide them with well-cpialified, 
teachers, but in selecting the subjects to be taught, government njust stop 
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short and exclude the only topics by which the Hindoo mind and heaii can be a.d. — 
effectually reached. It may be fairly calculated that the teaching of the 
government schools is in a great measure lost upon three-fourths of those who Measures of 
attend them. The knowledge communicated cannot find a resting-place in the ^onuiT 
minds of persons whose previous beliefs consist of such monstrous dogmas as 
Hindooism inculcates, and whose religious observances, entwined with the 
ordinary business of life, have become to them a second nature. The case of 
the remaining fourtli of the scholars is somewhat different. Their ol;>ject 
probably is to obtain some of the government appointments foi; wliitdi the 
knowledge acquired in schools and colleges is an essential (|ualification. The}^ Education, 
accordingly pass through the whole cun’iculum, and will in due time be 
found seated at the desks of government offices. They have succeeded in 
theur object, and are become public servants. So fiir so good. They have 
procured a livelihood, and owe it to the education piovided for them at tlie 
public expense. But tliere is unfortunatel}" another side to the ]>icture, and 
when inquiry is made into the private character of those men, it is too often 
found that they have paid dear for their knowledges They have cast away 
their early beliefs without substituting anything better, and belong to the class 
of liberalized Hindoos, who ape the manners and practise the worst vices, 
but are utter strangers to the virtues of European society. To this class, but 
with all its*worst qualities exaggerated, the infamous miscreant Nana Sahib 
belonged. 

When the question is asked, In what way can tlie affections of the Hindoo Religious 

iiistructioii. 

be gained, and his fidelity to British rule placed beyond jeopardy ? the answer 
is, By making him a Cliristiari. A common faith will give him a common 
interest, and form a bond of union which not even violence will be able to 
sever. During the late mutiny, those of the natives who had embraced Chris- 
tianity arc understood to have remained true to their allegiance, and it may 
reasonably be (Expected that in aU similar cases tlie same course will be jmrsued. 

Here, liowever, the interference of government is precluded, simply because 
the suspicion which it would produce, would in all probability^ more than 
counterbalance any benefit that could be derived from it, and hence, a work Cm 
which, more than any other, the prosperity and happiness of India depend, must 
be carried on by private benevolence. It is pleasing to know that Christian 
nns.sionaries, distinguished alike for talents and piety, have long been devoting 
them to this sacred task, and that the mutiny itself, by awakening attention to 
the real wants of India, has given a new impulse to efforts for christianizing it. 

The time is in some respects singularly propitious. Under a native dynasty, 
tlie suppression of the mutiny would have been followed by general massacre 
and devastation, and every province in which the mutinf^&rs had mustered in 
.strength would have been converted into a desert. We have used our* triumph 
with moderation, and the punishments have been few compared with the number 
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and enormity of the crimes. The natives cannot fail to have perceived this, 
and are acute enough to have inferred that the Christian religion, which teaches 
tliose who ]nofess it to act thus generously, must be infinitely siH)erior to their 
own barbarous and cruel superstitions. If such was the impression produced by 
our leniency in the hour of victory, how greatly must it have been deepened 
by the liberality displayed during the late famine, when, forgetting all their 
wrongs, and listening only to the cry of suffering humanity, the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom were seen contributing their thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, in order to save millions of Hindoos from starvation. If the heart of 
that people be not incurably hardened, this noble retuiii of good for evil must 
surely have softened it, and now therefore is the time to win them over, and 
induce them to exchange their monstrous and cruel superstitions, for the pure 
faith, which, while it ])rcpares man for his final destinj', tames his SJ^vage 
nature, and effectually civilizes him. The task of conversion from heatheriism 
is indeed the most difficult and delicate in which human agents are permitted 
to <io-o))erate, and if we may judge by the ])ast, nowhere encounters such 
formidable obstacles as in India. Hindooism has bound its votaries as with 
adamantine fetters, and it would almost seem as il* every atiemi)t made to break 
them only livets them more firmly. Men eminont for piety and talents, aftei' 
wearing out their lives in missionaiy labours, are obliged to confess that their 
converts are few and not always of a satisfactoiy descriptioji. However sanguine 
therefore, we may be, and liowcver confident that the task will be ultimately 
accom[)lished, a long period may be expected to elapse before any visibK* 
impression will be made on the great bulk of the Hindoo pf)pulation. Mean- 
while the path of duty is plain, and no degree of difficulty can afford any valid 
excuse for not attenii)ting to walk in it. A good cause must never be abandoned 
in des]»air ; and though some may seek a pretext for indolence, by representing 
the conversion of the Hindoo as a work which the Almighty has reserved to 
himself, and will accomplish in his own time without human ihte^L vention ; and 
others, disdaining even to use a cloak for their infidelity, may ridicule the very 
attempt as tpiixotic, or stigmatize it as intolerant — the Christian who is true to 
his vocation, and grateful for the many blessings which he derives from it, will 
be more stimulated than dispinted by tho obstacles thrown in his w'ay, and 
console himself with the assurance that his Avork of faith and labour of love,- 
however limited the measure of success granted to it, will not be forgotten. 

To the attempts made to christianize India, it has been objected that tho 
inevitable result of their success would be to destroy the British rule. The 
inhabitants made aware of their natural rights, and become capable of self- 
government, would throw off our yoke, and declare their independence. Un- 
questionably they Would. But what then? Is it meant that for the purpose’ 
of perpetuating our empire in the East, we must endeavour to keep our subjects 
there in a state of semi-barbarism, and discountenance all endeavoui:s to raise 
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them to our level in respect of intelligence, religion, and general oivilization? 
The time has been when such selfish and heartless policy would have been 
looked upon with favour, but a better spirit now prevails; and the determiiitt- 
tioD, as announced in the queen's proclamation, and cordiall}’^ acquiesced in by 
all classes of society, is to do justice to India, and more than com}>ensate lier for 
all the wealth she has bestowed upon us, by furnishing herewith the means of 
rising above her present degraded state, and attaining to the higliest form of 
European civilization. Should the effect be to enable hei* to dispense with our 
tutelage, we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we ourselves, have been 
the willing instruments of her emancipation; wliileshe, even in severing the poli- 
tical ties by which she is now bound to us, will not forget how much she shall 
then owe to us for the enlightened and generous policy which gradually ])re- 
par€>d her for freedom. Should the day ever come that India, in consefiucnee 
of the development of her resources by British caj)ital, and the enlightenment 
of her peoj)le by British philanthropy, shall again take rank among the nations 
as an independent state, then it will not be too much to sa}’', that the extinction 
of our Indian empire by such peaceful means sheds more lustre on the British 
name than all the otlier events recorded in its histoi*}'. 
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ed near Candahar, 438; order to deliver 
up Candahar to the Afglians disreganled 
by Colonel Kawlinson and General Nott, 
439 ; preparations for the* defence of (!’an- 
dahar, 439 ; an Afghan stratagem to take 
Candahar defeated, 440 ; views of the g« >- 
vemmeut on learning tht; Afghan disasU'r, 
441 ; first proclamation of the governor- 
general promising vigorous measureH, and 
his subsequent despondency, 442 ; policy 
of the now governor-general, liord Ellen- 
iKirough, in regard to Afghanistan ; its 
first promise lielied, 443 ; defeat of Gtuioral 
Bugland in the Kojuk Pass, 444 ; feeling of 
mortification produced in the minds of 
Generals Nott and Pollock by the gover- 
nor general’s order to wdtiulraw from Af- 
ghanistan, 445; the governor -geiieral’s 
misgivings as to the policy of withilrawiiig 
from, 446 ; fatt) of Hhah Shujah in, 447: the 
order to withdraw from, virtually counter- 
manded, 448; the govemor-generars in-* 
structiuns respecting the gates of the tem- 


! Afghanistan,- - 

I piVof Sonmauth at Ghuznee, iii. 450; Gene* 
ral Nutt’s maieh from Candahar to Ghiiz- 
f m*e and lii*st cncomit.er witii the enemy, 

I 4.50; defeat of the Afglians, 451; recapture 
of Ghuznee, 451; Nott’s victory at Maidan. 
4.52; victorious march of General JVdIock 
fui Cabool, 452 ; the Afghan chiefs resolve 
to offer submission, 4.53 ; defeat of the Af- 
ghans and iMipture of Cabool, 453 ; adven- 
tures of the Biiglisli cajitives in Afghan- 
' istan ; their release, 454 ; evacuation of 
I Afghanistan by the British army, 458; 
Tiursuit of the Afghan auxiliaries of the 
Siklis, 527. 

Afghans, the. i. KXl ; offended by Hikiindur ; 
they raise. faetioiiR against him, 103; tribes 
; of; Akber’s war on them, 135; war with the 
Hikhs, iii. 270; British treaty with, 285; 
nogotiutions with the chiefsof, 318; defeat 
of, at .lelalaljatl, 436; Ghuznee cai>tim>d 
by, 437; defeat of, at Camlabar, 439; defeat 
i*f. at Gboaine-. 151 : defe.if of, at .’Nlaidiui, 

452 ; di ieat n(. ii. ar Cal I. 4.53. 

Ar/!il Kh.-'ii, ■.•II of lD-t Miihoiiied. iii. .361. 
Aga Mir, miiiisU*r of the Nabob of (Mule, 

iii. 214. 

Aghoris, the, it. 7G. 

Agiiew, Mr. It. A. Vans, murdered hy the 
soldiers of Moolraj at Mooltun, iii. 5o7. 
Agni, a Hindoo deity, ii. 34, 

Agra, captured hy Babi'V, i. Ill ; the Tujo 
.Mahal at, 289, and uttfr; advance of Giin- 
oral Lake upon, and eaiitnre of, ii. 763; tho 
great gnu of, 764; tin* sepoy mutiny at, iii. 
582: disastrous encounter with the relnds 
at, 658; General (Jreathcd’.s defe.at of tho 
reliels at, 659; the new presidency of, left 
, in abeyance, iii. 249. 

. Agriculture of tlio Hindoos, slow progress 
of, ii. 151 ; peculiar features and antiquity 
I of.l52; implements of ■■ plougli, harrow', rol- 

I lor, 152; mode of sowing ; drilling-niaehine, 

! 154 ; exeessi ve cropping ; waste straw' ; and 

I manure, 155; varieties of vegetable pro- 
duce; rice, mode of cultivating it, j 56; 
wbeat. barley, and ragee. 1.57; leguminous 
]-laiils, r>iTl<-n. J.58, -ng.ir. l.'iD, ind:g<>. Iiil; 
opium, 162. 

Ahalya Baee, ii 742. 

Ahmed Ali Khan, infant .son of At'‘'hoiue<l 
I Ali Khan; restoration of tho jaghire to, 

I by Hir llolHirt Altcrcromby, ii. 670. 

: Ahmed BuksU Khan, iii. 187, 212. 

^ Ahmed Hhali, a celelirated Afghan nion- 
arcli, chastises the Sikh.s, lii. 270. 

I A hriu'd Shah Abdalee, tlie rist! of, i. 402. 
AJmieil .Shall Doorauee, makes the l*unjab 
tributary, i. 40.3 ; a new' invasion by, 404 ; 
his struggle w'itli the Mahruttas and de- 
feat of them, 405. 

Alimedaliad, the capture of, ii. 456. 
Alnnednuggur, tho fortri’ss of, attacked and 
captured by General Wellesley, ii. 749. 
Ahmuty, Colonel, ii. 435. 

Aix-la-(.’haiM*lle, the i>cacc of, I. 428. 

Ajagerli, reduction of the fort of, ii. 821. 
Ajmeer, i. 59, vote-, captmo of, byShahab-u- 
din, who vanquishea the Indian army, ,59. 
Akbar Khan, conference with him and other 
Afglian chiefs in C'abool. iii. 417 ; liecomea 
guide to the British ^rom the Bala Hissar 
in Cii1hi,i 1 to the cautniimeiit.s, 419: liis 
evTr:i<>rdiiiary prti]io<:ii tn the British t-n- 
v. ly, 421 ; <-otilerrnce of the envoy wiili, 422 ; 
iMiiril(‘r of the envoy in his presence, 42.3; 
is unable to grant the promiaed protec- 
tion to the British on their departure from 
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AKBETl 

Akliar Khan, - • 

Oahool, iii. 425; the married officers and 
their families delivered to him on the do- 
l>artiire of the British from Oabool. 426 ; 
nrofesaeB to be unable to protect the British 
from the murderous attacks made on 
them. 427; his treaf^hcrous conduct on get- 
ting Lord Elftliinstone and other British 
offlccirs into his power 428 ; makes his ap- 
pearance before JelaJabad, 435; defeated 
ny Sale at Jelalaltad, 436; desires to come 
to terma 453 : his defeat and flight, 453 ; 
adventures of his Knglish captivea' 455; 
the release of his KTiglish captives, 455. 

Akber, his early history, i. 121; BehramKhan, 
his tutor, reigns in his name, 122; his 
tlmme endangered by various enemies, 
122; his victory over his enemies at l*ani- 
put, 122 ; he re-enters Delhi, 123 ; he dis- 
misses Behrain for his arrogance ; who re- 
b<ds, 123 ; his vigorous and successful reign, 
124; marries a Hindoo, 125; rivalsnip 
among his offioera 126 ; escapes assassina- 
tion, 127; the ITslntks nd)el against him, 
127; his campaign against t^e ITsbeks, 
128; proceeilings in Oahool and Tjahore 
aiivcrse to him, 128; he suppresses the 
Usbek revolt,!^; his siege of Cllutt<»or; 
sbr)ots Jaginal the governor, 130; revolt in 
fhijerat agaitist him, 131; his sumircssion 
of the revtdt in the l-'unjnb, 131 ; new 
tnmbles arise to him in Gujerat. 132; re- 
volt against him in Bengal, 132 ; he sup- 
presses the revolt in Bengal, 133 ; advanc(‘S 
into the Pmijab, 134; his eamjiaign in 
(^bool and ('ashmero, 134 ; his cam])aign 
acainst the Yrjosfwfzyes and Roshnyes, 
13^5 ; makes himself master of Clandaliar 
and claims the supremar^v in the Demin, 
137 ; his cainimim in the Deccan, 138; his 
success in the Dt^ccau, 139; his domestic 
sorrows and death, 139 ; his tomb. 140, and 
n/)te: his jHirson, talents, and charact<^r, 
140 : liis ailmlni stratum, 141 ; the 

liberal spirit of his rule), 142; his public 
works, 142 ; bis order for the execution of 
a Persian translation of the gos]H'ls, 143. 

Akram Khan. iii. 525. 

Aktmr Khan, netulsthe insurgents in Zcniiu- 
dawer ; is defeated and submits, iii. 382. 

Ala-u-din. succcteds Mahomed on the throne 
of Dcllii ; his feeble reign, i. 99 ; Jiis r<.wi- 
denco at Budaoon. 99. 

Ala-u-din, nephew of .Tulal-u-din, invjKlos 
the Deccan ; his sinxess, i. 76 ; murders his 
uncle, 77 : usuriw the throne <»f Delhi, 78 ; 
courts pf>pulanty ; his cruelty ; defeats a 
Mogul invasion, 78; reiluc-ea Gujerat. 78; 
repels another Mogul invaHion, 79; his pro- 
jects. 80 ; attempts on lits life, 80 ; his cap- 
ture of Rintiinliore. 81; administrative re- 
forms, 81; his tyranny, 82; attacks C fhittoor, 

82 ; his capital blockaded hy the Moguls, 
82 ; his minute and vexatious regulatious, 
83; imprisons the Rajah of Chittoor, wlio 
ciscapes, 83 ; defeats a new Mogul invasion; 
his conquest of tlie Deccan, 84 ; declining I 
fortmwss and death, 85. i 

AlH-u-<iin, of Ghtjr, hrotljcr of the raunlertMl I 
Kutb-u-dln Sur, defeats the immlorer Boh- j 
ram, i. 56; de8troysGhuzuee,56; hisdeatii,57. 

Ala-u-diu Musaood, Sultan of Dcllii, i. 6i;. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de, and Francisco, 
si*nt to India by the Portuguese govern- 
ment; return to liiurope, i. 172; Alfonso 
returns to India, 178; his exjiedition to 
the Persian tliilf, 178; atta(;kH Omitiz; the 
Persiana submit, 179; bis attack on Cali- 
cut, and narrow escape^ 181 ; rejiairs to 
Goa, and captures it, 18Z; Iiis expeslition 
against Malac.ca, and capture of it, 183; his 
heroism and humanity, 184 ; Uis expeclition 
against Kden, and capture (»f Ormuz, 184; 
he widely extewls Portuguese pr>wor iu the 
East, 185; his iUncss and death, 186. 

Aldwell, Mrs., history of her escape from the 
Delhi ^na88acn^8, iii. 567, 570. 

Alexander the Gn^t, his expedition to 
India, i. 1; liesieges Tyre, 2.5; comiuers 
Darius at ArlKda, and pursues Bessus, 26 ; 
crosses the Indus, 26 ; passes the Hydas^ieH 
and is opposed by Porus, 27; fights the 
Itattlo of the Hydasiies, 28; Poms sur- 
lenders to,’ 29; his further progress, 30; 
Itasses the Acesines or.Gheuab; Porus (c, 
second of the name) flees before him ; 
cirosBes the Hyilraotes, and besieges Sali- 
va, 30; arrives at the Hynhasis, wlv>re 
bis troops refuse to proceed farther, 
returns, and is woundtHl among the Malli, 
31 ; descends the Julius, 31 ; takes leave of 
India; the effects of his expeilition, 32. 

Alexandrii^ influence of its foundation ujion 
Tyre, i. SRI; Ptolemy Lagus makes it his 
capital, 36. 


Algebra, Hindoo, ii. 125. 

All Hussein, claimant of the throne of the 
Carnatic, ii. 

All M<x>rad. iii. 464. 

All Mortiz sends a present to Coote after the 
capture of Arcot, i. 630. 

All Reza, ii. 580. 

All Reza Khan. ii. 717. 

Ali Verdy Khan, mode governor of Behar; 
his treasonable designs, 1. 520; becomes 
nabob, 522 ; his government, 523 ; revolt of 
the governor of Orissa agmnst him, 523; 
his dominions are invaded by the Mah- 
rattas. 524 ; his victory over the Mabrattas, 
526; Ids dondnions are again invade<l by 
the Mahrattas, 627; his miurdor of Bosker 
Ihuit, and exasperation of the Mahrattas, 
527; tratdeal death of his brother and 
nephew, 527; his own death, 528 ; his suc- 
cessor, 529 ; the state of Bengal untler him, 
529. 

Alighiir, the fort <*f, capture<l, ii. 759; the 
sejioy mutiny in, iii. 577. 

AliiKJor, the rebel expctlition against, from 
Delhi intercepted and punish^ iii. 613. 

AliwaJ, the battle of. iii. 493. 

AUahaliad. the pavilion of tlio Chaloes Si- 
toon at, i, 143, note ; the palace of, 792, nMe ; 
cession of, and of Oorah to the Mahrattas, 
ii. 320 ; sepoy mutiny at, iii. 583. 

Allen, Lieutenant, at Barrackpoor, iiif{>rmed 
by a jemadar of the intended mutiny of 
four f>r five native sepoy regiments, iii. .5.57. 

Ally Adil Shah, fomdtiable attack of, on the 
Portuguese at Goa; Its repulse, i. 194. 

Almas Beg, his trc'acbery towards Ala-u-4lin. 
i. 77. 

Almeida, D<ni Fraiiciwn. sent by the Portu- 
uese in command of an expedition to 
ntlia, i. 174; is exposed t«> danger, 176; 
lieroisin and death of his sou li<»renzf), 177; 
sets out to avenge his son, 179; destroys 
l>abul, and defeats the Turkish and Gu- 
jonit fleets, 180; though sujHjrsetlod, re- 
tains his viceroj'ship, IW; his death. 181. 

Alonso V. and John JI. of Portugal; their 
zeal for maritime discovery, i. 150. 

Alptegin, founder of the house of <4huznee, 

Altanisli, successor to Eiliuk, i. 63; sove- 
reign of lielhi, 64. 

Aluf Khan, liesieges Wiimngole, i. 87 ; sne- 
cee<lR his father on the throne of Delhi, 
imder the title of Maliomed Toglak ; his 
character, 88; his grinding taxation. 88; 
his projetJt of coiirjuering China, 89: at- 
tempts to remove the seat of empire to 
Dowletalwid, 90; insurrection against, aiid 
ileath of, 91. 

AhimlKigh, the. iii. 652 ; the mutineers firmly 
posted at, but defeate4l by Havelock, 652 ; 
Havelock’s troops halt at. 653; the sick 
and wounded of Havelock's army left at, 
6.53 ; anxiety felt about those left at, 657. 

Alumgeer, the reign of, i. 4»3. 

Aluinparva, taken by Mamr Monson, ii. C31. 

Aluptujeen, defeated liy Tognil Khan, i. 69. 

Alves, Major, the British political ag^nt at 
JcypfK>r, wounded by an. assassin, iii. 226. 

Amar Sing, a Ghoorka chief, defends Ram- 
ghur against the British, iii. 15. 

Ambajee Iiiglia. a treaty made with, ii. 
769. 

AmlxKir, besieged by Hydcr Ali, ii. 2.57; fail- 
ure of the siege of, 257. 

Aml»oyna, atrocious proceedings of thc^ 
Dutch at, i. 261. 

Ameen Khan, ii, 404. 

Ameer Dawood Khan, of Tr,ansoxoTiiana, 
invades Delhi, i, 78. 

Ameer Khan, league of .leswnnt Row Hoi 
kar with, ii. 743; comes to the relief of 
BhurtjMJor when liesiegetl by the Briti.sh, 
792 ; his unsuccessful attack cm the British 
ctmvoys, 792; departs for Rohilcund, 793; 
pursued and overtaken by the British cav- 
alry, 793; defeated by the British, 794; 
returns to lUmrtixxir. 794; invades Berar, 
825; Tjord Minhvs interference with, 826; 
fiws ti> Indore, 827; Is at the hcail of mar- 
auders, iii. 53 ; his exactions on the ]{ana 
of Gdeypoor, 55; his honrlhle suggestion 
to the rana, 56 ; a treaty made wdth him 
hy the British, 65. 

Ameer Sing, claims the ra jahship of Tan jore; 
his claims set aside, ii. <14. 

Ameers cif Hcinde, the, relations of the Bri- 
tish with, iii. 115; hostile proceedings of, 
116; a treaty condiidod with, by the Bri- 
tish, 227, 281; a new treaty with, 283; 
flifficulties of the Afghan expedition with, 
34^ Lord Aucklaiid’s motle of settling the 
diiflculties with, 343; are forced to code 
*Bukkur, 344; intimidated, 346; injustice 
done them, 346: money extorted from 
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Ameers of Scinde,— 

them. iii. 347 ; a treaty maile with them, 
349, 460; Loi^ Aucklatid’s unjust treat- 
ment of, 461 ; oppressive proceedings 
against, 463. 

Amethie, the fort of, demolished ; the rajah 
of, submits, iii. 698. 

Amherst, Lord, appointed Governor-general 
of India, iii. 129; his declaration of war 
against the Burmese, 141; disturbances in 
India during his administration. 176; his 
conversion from non-interference _prln- 
ciples, 182 ; his visit to Lucknow, 187; his 
visit to Agra, 188 ; his interview with the 
King of Delhi, 188 ; his visit to Simla, 186 ; 
close of his administration, 189. 

Ammanee Khan, conspires against Meer 
Jaffier, i. 647. 

Anand Row, iii. 36, 116. 

Anangpal, opposes and is defeated l>y Sul- 
tan Mahomed, i. 44. 

Anantpoor, taken by the British, ii. 617. 

Anderson, Captain, attacks and routs tlie 
Ghiljies, iii. m 

Anderson, Mr. David, sent by Hastings to 
conclude a treaty of peace with Bcindia, 

ii. 466. 

Anderson, Lioutena;nt, murdered at Mool- 
tan, hi. 507. 

An<1crson, Major, appointed by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to the command of the artillery 
and engineers at Lucknow, iii. 630. 

Angria pirates, the, i. 509; negotiations with, 
and expedition scut against. 511 ; success 
<^f Con^nuxlore James' expeditiem against, 
512; their capital taken, 512; Geriah, the 
stronghold of, 513; an expedition se.ut 
against their stronghold, which is attacked 
and taken, 514. 

Animals of India, i. 11. 

Anje<livah, temporarily possts-sed by the 
English, i. 315. 

Annexation, of the Punjab, iii. 528; of Ke- 
rowly thwarted, 640; of Jhansi, .540; of 
Na>g)K>or. 541; of oude, 542; <jueAiou as 
to the justice of the, of Oude, 547; Jesuiti- 
cal reasoning iu defence of the. of Oude, 
549; lx)rd Dalhousie’s proclamatAon re- 
s)>ecting the, of Oude, 550. 

Anson, General, is away among the Simla 
hills when the gnmttisepoy mutiny bix'aks 
out. iii. ,560; <lieB of cholera on Ids w'ay to 
Dehji, 599. 

Anundeniuz. st*izes uium Vizigapatam, and 
offers it b) tlie British, i. 611; the British 
make a treaty wjtli, 612; endeavours to 
evade stipulated payinonts, 613. 

Anwar-u-din, Nabob of Arcot; his crimes, 
!. 434 ; his vat'illating conduct, 434 ; his 
proceedings in Ki.stna, ' 436; defeat and 
<leath of, 443. 

Ai)a Hahib (Modajee Bhonsla), made regent 
of NagiK>or; the British make a treaty 
with, iii. 44; uni)opularity of the treaty, 
and bis critical position, 45 ; on the mtir- 
<ler of the rajah he<)iecf>mc8 rajah himself, 
68; his hostility to BritieCi interests. 69; 
liis profession of allegiance to the i>ei8nwa, 
69; preparations for hostilities with, 70; 
his double game terms dictated to, 72 ; 
treachery of bis AiUb mercenaries, 73 ; 
treaty with, 75 ; his treacherous proceo<l- 
Ings, 89; sent prisfmer to Allaliahad, but 
escapes by the way, 101. 

Apajee Kam, a skilful diidomatist of Tippoo 
Sultan, ii. 523. 

Apthorp, Major, at Lucknow, iii. 051. 

Arabs, tbo, invade India, i. 39; their con- 
fiuests iu India, 40 ; Arab mercenaries of 
Apa Sahib; tlieir treachery, iii. 73; at 
I'aliioer, 96; capitulation of, at Malligauui; 
curious mistake in the terms of cjapitula- 
tlon, 100. 

Aracan, ctmquert^l by the King of Btirmuh, 

iii. 1^; invadtMl by Khycnd)ran, 135; a 
force sent against, by the Brftisli, 162 ; tlie 
physical features of, 162; proceedings of 
the force sent against, 163* captwe of. 164. 

Aracanese fugitives, the, iii. 133; claimed 
V>y the Burmese, 134 ; the Burmese make 
the case of, an excuse for war with the 
British, 135. 

Architecture, Hindoo, ii. 140; treatises on ; 
the Mauasara ; its analysis, 141; pyramidal 
temples, 142; parts of temples, 142; ap- 
pemiages of temples, 143; rock-temples 
aiifi monasteries, 143; cave-temples 
Karli, 144; the seven pagixlas, 145; com- 
parative cost of rock-cut temples and built 
temi)lcB,146; regularly constructed temples 
of Tanjore, Gombaconum, ChilliamlMi* 
nim, awl Madura. 147; temples of Grissa, 
148; Jain temples on Moiuit Aboo, 148; 
other Hindoo structures, 14D; sunmiary 
view of Hindoo architecture, faO. 
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Arcot, tho nabob of, lays claim tr) Madras, 

i. 41S; th« nabob of, is repulsed frtjin 
Madras, 419 ; Hadatulla la nabob of, 43U ; 
the nabob of, seuds aid to tho Kanoe of 
TrichLnopoly, 431 ; Sufder Ali, iialvob of ; 
LLb league with tho Mahruttas, 432 ; An- 
war-U'din is luiule nabob of, 434 ; attacked 
and captured by Clivo, 460; Ciive pursues 
the garrison of, 461 ; (Jlive is besieged in, 
461 ; proceedings during the siege of, 462 ; 
State of the fortifications of, 463; small 
numbers of the defenders of, 464 ; activity 
and stratagem of the ilefonders, 464; a 
Iirauticable breach made in the wall of, 461; 
an eimrnious gun in, 465; an attempt to 
relieve, 465; the assault on; its failure, 
466; the siege of, rais,;d, 467; an attempt 
to surprise, 469; Dupleix disposes of the 
iiabobship of, 431 ; state of affairs in, 595; 
the Freudi get possession of, 604; (Juote 
prejiares to take it, 623; taken by (Joote, 
629; the nabeb of, opposes the restoratifni 
of the Nabob of Tanjore, ii.3.d; is captured 
by Hyder All, 435; agroemoiit entered into 
by tho nabob of, with tlie government of 
licngal, 523; theilebbsof the iiabobof, 534; 
cnactuumts regarding tlie ilebts of tho 
nabob of, 565; classilioation of the debts 
of tho nabob of, 566; dilferonce f>f opinion 
iintween the lioai'd of fJontrol and tli ) 
directors as to the debts of tiie nabob of, 
56'^ discussion in the British iiarliamont 
respecting the debts of tho nabob of, 563 ; 
Burlfe’s celebrated sp eech on the debts of 
the nabob of, 563; the nabob of, accused 
of treachery, 717; inccjusistcncy of the 
course adopted in regard to. 7J3; tin; suffi- 
ciency of tJie charges against the nabob 
of, cpieHtionable. 719; the mi'asures of the 
govenior-geiieral toM-anls the nabob of, 
approved by the home autlioritioa, 719. 

Argaon, the battle of, ii. 770. 

Argosy, a Venotiiui, lost on tho fSoodwin 
Sands. 4. 211. 

Arian-coopan, delay of the British b.^foro, 

i. 426. 

AvibUmetic, Hiudoi, ii. 124. 

Army, a Hindoo, on the inareh described, ii. 

111 . 

Arnee, Clive's victory at. i, 4’»8; encounter 
at, between the ilritisb and llyder’s troops, 

ii. 503. - 

Arnold, f’ol snel, a* K inigbiir. iii 16 

Arnold, .M.ij.ir, lil. tii.- i ij u'o.igli bMiige, iii. 
651. 

Arrah, heroic defence of, by a liandful of 
<6vilians and native police, iii. 644; relief 
i>f, by Major lOyrc, 646. 

Arnau’s AttabusLi Alcj'atuh'i, referred to, 
i. 25. 

Arslan, sou of 31u.saood, U3uri>3 the throne 
of (Jliii/.nee, i. 55. 

Arwaz, Mahomed, laufti, iii. 31. 

Aryaverta, ii. 1. 

Ase.u’ghiir, jireinirations of tho British 
against, iii, 109; description t»f, 109; cap- 
tured. 110. ^ 

Asia, Ikjiitral, r* great game in, proposed by 
the British envoy in Afgh inistan. iii. 3 ‘*7. 

AslfUic S(n'icti/, Jounml oj tlu‘, ipioted, i. 51, 
note. 

Asolf-nl-Dowlah, hii» suAiert-sion to the na* 
bob.shij) of Dude, ii. 336; mutiny in Ins 
camp and .strife iimoiig his ministcr.s, 333 ; 
the treaty of Fyxeba l exact.id from, 532. 

A.s.sain, the coiKpiest of, by the Burnn*.se, iii. 
J39; operations of the ltriti.sh in, 156; dis- 
turbances ill, 206. 

Assaye, liattle of, ii. 782. 

Astabgeer, iii. 86. 

Astronomy. Hindoo, 1. 17; cojiies of the 
rules of the Biahmiiis lor the ealoulatioii 
of eclipses obtained by tho French, iiub- 
lishedby Bailly, ii. 121; not sciontitio, but 
empirical, 122; the Surya Sidhanta, 123. 

Asuf Khan, his unprincipled attack on 
tiueeu Diiorgawubty, i. 127. 

Asylum, tho question as to tho right of, 
originated by tlie attempt to assassinate 
the Emi>eror of tlie French ; Itiads to tlio 
overthrow of the I’almerston ministry, ami 
thereby delays tho consideration t>f the 
bill for tho better government of India, 

iii. 686. 

Ataida, Lula dc, combination of native 
princes against the l^ortugueso during his 
vicoroyship, i, 193. 

Atliei.stic and theiabic schools of philosojihy 
. • among tJie Hindoos, il. 118. 

Attfick, tho sepoy outbreak at, iii. 576. 

Aubor’s RUte ami Pi'ogress of BritUh Potver 
in Imliaf quoted, ii. 244. 

♦Auchmutty, Sir SamueL commands the cx- 

{ ledition against the Moluccas and Java, 

i. 84T. 
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A iickland. Lord, appointed Governor-general 
of India, iii. 257 ; his judicial reforms, 258 ; 
his piicitic iKilicy ; l>ost Mahomed’s letter 
to, 295 ; diihcultiOH exiyerioncod In carrying 
out his pacific policy. 296 ; makes light of 
the appearance of a IlussiaTi agent in 
l.'aboul, 395; intimates his disjileaHure at 
tho protection otfered by Mr. Burnes to 
the Afghan chiefs, 310; Bends an exiled i- 
tion to the Persian (Titlf, 324; his warlike 
policy, 326 ; explains his policy in ntlatioii 
to the war with Afghanistan, 330; issues 
the Himla manifesto, 331 ; true character 
of liis Afghan indicy, 337: his interview 
with Runjtiet Hing. 33S; liis counter visit 
to Runjeet Sing, 340; his nimle of .settlin.g 
the 4litllcultie.4 of tlie Afghan expedition 
witli tlie Ameers of Scinde, 343; di.sap- 
proves of (haieral Nolft’.s treatment <»f 
Sh ill Slnijali'i* l•pp|-.^s^il■g ■ Jir'i. IiI-» 

\a 'i Haling (.-•! Ill .i.-r l!i>' M'ch.in <!.-• 

a a ‘r.-f 1 1 . -m-e -eilvilliy l.or<l l-'.lll■:ll■ll:■•l;lgll. 
4 13 ; Ins iiiijii.';. ri\ .it :it« iilol' tlu* Am ■■.■i.'Ol 
Scinde, 461. 

Auiiol, Mr., ii. 434. 

Aurungabad. atrocious sepoy massacre of 
Furoixiaiis near. iii. 539. 

AnruugzelK?, oontti.sts the sucre, -ision to liis 
father, i. 287; dethrones hi.s fablnT, 233 ; 
game of craft between him and Sevaji.e, 
293; ill the l>e<toaii, 3f)3 ; subjection of (hil 
eonda and Bejapoor to, 30-4; takes Samba- 
jee pri.soner, 305; lays Hii?gc to and cap- 
tures (Jiiigee, 306; captures Satlarah, 307 ; 
his illness and death. 308. 

Ava, the king of, iii. 132. 135; the king of, 
aljirin**'! f'»r his r,'i)iil:il. 14^*: t'-«nmK»lore 
J..i:iil”‘. l<i :!:■■ km,; oi. lii-miin-i'ng 

.••'iJi-'r.i •ti'-»ii f-ir iiijiirii‘>; In-, n-plv. .'•.'JI ; 
the king oi, leiuses mlress, 532; subiuts- 
sion of tlie, king of, to tho British, 533. 

Avatars, the, of Vishnu, first, secoinl, and 
thirl, ii. 25;* fourth, fifth, and Hi.xtU, 27; 
seventh. 29; eighth ami niuth, 30. 

Ayaz, Sheik, Burnmde.rs Ih-duorti to the Bri- 
tish, ii. 517 ; Tippoo’s secret orders to put 
him to death, 517. 

Ayoot, Prince, inadi^ nominal sovereign of 
b'abool, iii. 288; set aside. 289. 

AziKuu-n-Dowlah, made Nabob of the t *ar- 
natie. ii. 722. 

Azim, Bon of Aurungzobe, i. 335. 

Azim Khan, iii. 287. 

A/Jm-u-.Slian, i. DIG. 


B. 


Iiab:?r, Rajah of Cahool, invited hy llu*. 
governor of Lahore Ui hcUi him against 
Ibrahim of JXdhi, i. 104; his birth ami 
early liistory, 1U5; liisiuessago tohisunele, 
Ahmed Mirza, on his father’s death, 105; 
his di I Ueu It position; alt-eruativc successes 
and defeats, 106; illness and misfortunes, 
106' his dream, 107 ; captures Hamarcaml, 
107; is dehuitetl hy the Usbeks, 108; be- 
comes muster of ('alKiol and Dandahar, 
108; forms an alliance with the f8hali of 
J’ersia, ID*.) ; prepares to invade India, 109 ; 
his lii-st caiupaigii in India, 110; liis sue- 
ce.sses. 111 ; captures Agra ami Jlelhi, 111; 
makes India his iKuinanentrc.sulence, 112; 
his ditfieiilties, dangers, and ileath, 112; 
his autobiography, 113 ; his houb, 113. 

Bactria, tlie (irtsck kings of, i. 33. 

Bahadur Kiian, sou of the governor of 
Beliar, declares hiiii.selfimlei>omlent. i. 10.3, 

Baliadur Khau Seestany, oiiposea Akber, i. 
123 ; his death, 129. 

Bahadur Shah, otherwise calleil Moazzim, 
a Mogul ruler ; his death, i 335. 

Bahadur Shah, Regent of Nejiaul, Iii. 8 ; is 
juit to ileath by his nephew, Kana Balia- 
dur, 9. 

Bahawulpoor, tho arrival of the British 
Afghan expedition at, iii. 342 ; the khan of, 

Bahoor, the bittle of, i. 483. 

Baillie, Uoluiiel, his iletaehment intercepted 
by Tippoo Sahib, ii. 481 ; the opportunity 
of saving it iiast away, 482 ; reinforced, 483; 
attacked by Hyder witli hiB whole force, 
483 ; entire destruction of Inc detachment, 
484. 

Baillie, Major, British resident in Oude, iii. 
1 18 ; the governor-general’s opinion of tho 
proceetlings of, 119. 

Bailly’s Astrononiie Ttulifnnf ct OHentale, Ii. 

121 . 

Baird, Colonel, at Seringapatam, ii. G14. * 


Baird, General Sir David, heads the assault 
on Seriugapiitam, ii. 701 ; success of his 
assault, 7U2; places a guanl round tlio 
zenana. 703 ; timla ’riiiiioo among tlie slain 
in one of tlie gatt's of tho city, 703 ; sur- 
renders the charge of Seringapatam to 
('olonel M'’ollesloy, 706; sent in command 
of an exiHMlition to Kgyjit, 734. 

BaizaBai, the favourite wife of St india ; ht'r 
proceedings, iii. 221. 

Bajee Kao, i. 394; fiubjngates Giijt'rat, 395; 
hl.s sucet'.sses in Malwuli, 396; Nizam-iil- 
M oolk eiideavonrK to arrest his jirogrt i'S, 
3f»7. 

Bajee Itow. father-in-law of Laktihmiin 
1 hiwa ; tlietragi tly perpeti-atcd hy him, ii. 


BajtK> Row. son of the late Ragobah, made 
lieLshwa, ii. 669; coiulitional cession of i 
portion of the MysoiQ ctuuilry Iti, 713; 
keiit a virtual prisoner hy SciiuUa, 740 ; 
cruel t‘\ecutign of .joswunt Row’s brotla r 
by, 744; liis flight licforc Joswunt Kiiw. 
745; makes tJie treaty of Basseln with 
(’olotiol Close, 746; his relations with the 
guitiowiir, iii. 35; his favourite, Triinbuk- 
jee Dainglia, 36; Gungadhur S!iHtret‘’.s 
t'ntaiiglcmentrt with, 37 ; tlie murder of 
Gungadhm Siistree at his court hy ’rrim- 
biikjee, 39; Mr. Kljibinstone demands tif 
liim the arrest of llie murderer, 40; lie is 
compelled to deliver up the murderer, 
41; liis policy, 58; his tliiidicity, 59; pre- 
jiaiatitins for a war witli, 59 ; hi.s alarm, 
69; rigorous terms offered to, wliieh he 
accepts under protest. 60; final rupture 
witli, 65; demands of, on Mr. Flphinstoiie, 
66; Higlit from Fooniih, 6S; Apa Sahib’s 
profes.sions of allegiauee to, 69; jiursiiitof, 
by the British, 84; engageme nt witli his 
army at Korigaon, 85; his conduct at the 
battle of Korigaon, 86»; continued fiigbt 
and pursuit or, 87; siAprisc of liis camp 
aiul defeat of, 88; his attempt to reiteh 
Nagpoor defeated, ‘.'0; proposi*s to sur- 

iv.mler, 102; negotiates with a view bo sur- 
render, 102; terms ottered him, 103 ; inti- 
midated, he acce]»i,s tlie terms otfereil him, 
105 ; his )Huplexed situation, 105 ; dissatis- 
faction of tlie governor gi-neral witli the 
t(*i niH granted to, 105; the terms granted 
liim approved by the Court of Directors, 
105 : proceeding, s of his followers, 105. 

Baklitiar Khilji, governor of Berar, com- 
petitor of Altamsh, i. 64. 

Bakt Sing, Rajah, put in po.ssession of Ko- 
t)-a. ii. 827, 

Baia ilissar, the, of Gabool, iii. 387; Shah 
Shujaii refuses it for the British troops, 
389 ; Shah Siiujah, during the insurrection, 
iirge.s tiie British to o(!cupy it, 415; tiie 
envoy nrge.sitHoecuiiatioii, 417 ; evacuated 
by tho troojis that were in it, 418. 

Ikila Row, defeated and driven into Nepaul, 
iii 702 

Balajee Khofuijur, ii. 751. 

Baiui Sen, ii, 9. 

Balaram Suit. ii. 825. 

Balasore., tlie Fast India Company erects a 
factory at, i. 272. 

Balbhailru Sing, a famous Ghoorka lender, 
repulses the llritish at ivalungu, iii. 11. 

Balbiii). Sec Jinlbitn. 

Balder) Sing, Ttujuh of Bhurt]»oor, iii. 179. 

Balrliilee Kri Serai, ilel'eat of tlie relicl si-jioys 
at, iii, 660. 

Balipoor, tircat, Hyder Ali’s i»roceeding8 at, 
ii. 234. 

Baliiioor, Littli*, iK-sieged by Hji^ler Ali, ii. 
235. 

Baniian, Dost Mabonied’s utter defeat by 
Brigatlier Iioiiihc near, iii. 378. 

Banda, Gimeral WJiitJock defeats tlie muti- 
neers in tlie vicinity of, iii. 682. 

Baudoola Malm, engages to conquer Bengal 
for the King of Buriuah, iii. 140; appeals 
on the iKirders of (’hittagong with a strong 
lorce, 147; armour worn by, 154, note; his 
great exertions ; his army disiicrsed, 155 ; 
at Donabew, 166 ; slain, 168. 

Bandu, the Sikhs under the leadership of, 1, 
389. 


Bangalore, Lord fkirnwallis advance.'! on, ii. 
596; descriiition of, 597; taken by storm, 699. 

Bankee, Nana Sabib attacked near, ^id 
driven through a iiinglc, iii, 701. 

Batiks. Major, appointed, along with Cdloncl 
liiglis to tho coinmanrl of the garrison of 
Lucknow by Sir Henry Lawrence on hia 
fteathberl, iii, 63Q. 

Bantam, the arrival of the Dutch trading ex- 
pedition at. i. 219 ; arrival of tho first Bast 
IiKlia Company exiioditian at, 240; tho 
East India Company’s trade with, 334 ; tho 
king of, sends an embassy to England, 335. 
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lltni/an, a, ii. 313, nnfr.. 

Hapoo Sot<.)wlca, a Gwalior' chief, quits the 
British cainp, iii. 480. 

Barabuttce, the fort of, ii. 757- 

Ilararnahal, tho subiectiou of, by ITycler All, 

ii. 227. 

liuira'^ct, proceerliiigB of a fauatlcal Mahom- 
otiin sect at, iii. 205. 

itarc'-illy, the open resi.stanco of the inhabi- 
tants of. to taxation, iii. 30; insurroction 
at, 31 ; the sepoy unitiny and atrocitie.s in, 
579 ; tlio inutfnejr brigade from, arrives in 
Delhi. C13. 

Tiaring, Mr. Thom as, his motion in parlia- 
ment against Lord l^ilmerston’s bill for 
the better government of India, iii. G86. 

liarkor, Hir Ilo))crt, ii. 297. 

J a flow, Sir (ieorge,, sticwietids Lord Corn- 
wallis as Governor-general of India, ii. 806; 
his .system of neutrality, 807 ; concludes a 
trtiaty with Scindia, 808 ; declaratory arti- 
cles appended to his treaty with Hcindia, 
fi08: tlie mean spirit of his policy, 809; 
Lord Lake checks his retrognwlc policy, 
810; charac^ter of his administration, 817; 
ho is su])eiBJded, 818; succeeds Sir William 
Bontinck as governor of Madras, 831; m- 
fusos c men.-isitm to the mutineers at Masu- 
lipatam, 842; his conduct iti relation to 
tho Madras mutiny for the most j»art 
approved, 845; his prolnhition of ptiblic 
missionary operations. 851. 

Barnard, General, operations against Delhi 
intmstod to, iii. GOO ; liis despatch riuotcil, 
describing tho affair witli the ndiels at 
BalduleeKe Serai, GOl ; suncssfully roaches 
Delhi, GOl ; crmntcrjnands tlje firder to 
assault Delhi, 604 ; his irresolution ; hi.s 
death by cholera, G12. 

Bariistone, Major, iii. 661. 

Baroach, proceedings of tlie BornUay govern - 
mtmt at, ii. 355; expudithin ag-iiu.d-, 3.)G. 

Baroda, the state of parties at the court tif, 

iii. 35. 

Barrack poor, mutineer sjiirit among the 
sepoys at, iii. 557 ; mutiny ut, GGl. 

Banow’a L!fco/ Lord Macarin>'ii^ (pioted, ii. 
564. 

Bartolommeo Diaz, i. 151. 

Bariikzi'cs, the, their suceesscs against .Shah 
Ma’nuoud. iii. 287 ; dissensions among. 
288; hoBtUiliea with the Siklis, 288; pur- 
suit C3f tlu3 chiefs of, by Brigadier Sale, 3.56. 

Jjjirwell, Mr , a steady adhenmt of Mr. 
Ha.stiiigs, ii, 365; tiie directors of the Bast 
India C«impany resolve to ptjtitiou for his 
removal from tlie ctouncil of iicngal, 422, 
424. 

Basaltic trap, in tlio Western Ghauts, i. 7. 

Basalul Jung, governor of Adoni, his nego- 
tiations with tlie J^Vench under Bussy, i. 
620; confers the nal)obship of Sera on 
Hydcr Ali, ii. 233; negotiations of tlio 
Madras presitlcne.y with, 471 ; the Miulras 
council sends aid U>, 476; his dread of 
llyd(!r Ali. 477. 

Basin How, i. 497. 

Basket-boats, ii. 522, 

Bassein, the siege of, ii. 461 ; the tre.aty of, 
746 : Scindia refuses to accede to the treaty 
of, 747. 

B.T.tcH, his deposition on the charge of brib- 
ery against the E.ist India (kimiiany, i. 363. 

BaBu, double. aboJisliel, i 699; lii-- nr.Miiix 
of tiU' ollirer.-i in riiii-ei|iieiic - ol t he alioiii 
tion of, 760; i'liie-i .‘-iipii.-i* .•< on of tie- 
mutiny o.'cusioued by tli"a ol.iion of. Ton, 
Sir William Beiiliiiiks elder M-<p( el in,;, 
iii. IlVl. ti'Kr.-^ti'iii of the « \i e lien of Ins 
oilier re'-i e ■! in :. 191; the el.-iin ■ur r li -e I 
by its aUditi.in, I'.M; i‘- ab ili: il•!l an inju- 
dicious and palt.ry procccuing, l95. 

Battles, battle of the llydaspes, i. 28; of 
Beshawer, 44; of Delhi, 79; of l^aniput, 
122 ; of Garuoul, 399 ; of Paniput. between 
the Dooranees and the Mahrattns, 465; of 
Gingee, 446 ; of (JJoverypauk, 469; of .Sami- 
avoram, 475; of Bahoor, 48.1: of Seringham, 
487; of thetiolden Hock, 499; of the Sugar- 
loaf Hock, 491 ; of Tondeman’s Woods, 495; 
of Plassoy, 578 ; near Rajahmundry, 613; of 
Wandiwasli, 627 ; near Trivadi. 634; lK!tw'een 
the Dutch and English in the llooghly, 
661; of Augadeep and Gudanulla, 676; of 
Buxur, 679; near Trincomale *, between 
the British and Hyder, ii. 254; of Goscota, 
267 : of Doogaur, 461 ; of Portfi Novo. 491 ; 
<»f Polliloro, 494; of Sholingur, 495; of 
Amoe, 603; of (^mlduloro, 512; of <?arigat, 
602; of Malavilly, 69& ; of Assaye. 751 ?™of 
Delhi, iK'tweon the British and Mahrattas, 
761 ; of Lohv'iu- -e, >65 ; of Argaon, 769 ; of 
Purrucknbad, 78 i; of Deeg, 782; of Kinkee, 
lii. 67 ; of the Seetabalaec Hills, 72 ; of 
Koiigoon, 85; of tiholapoor, 93; of Jelala- 


ba<l, iii. 436; with the Afghan.** in Ghoaino. 
451 ; of Maidan, 452 ; of Meaiioo, 467 ; of 
Dubba, 469; of MaharaJiKior, 482; of 
Moodkec, 488 ; of Ferozesliah, 490; of Ali- 
wal, 493; of Robraoii, 495; of Kineyree, 
511; of Suddoosam, 513: of the Ghctiab, 
521 ; of Ghillianwallo, 523: of Gujerat, 525 ; 
of Baldulce Ke Serai, GOo; of Nujufghur, 
616 ; of FuttchiKior, ^3 : of Aong and the 
I’andoo Nuddy, (kU; of Maharajiioor, 635; 
of Ona*), 640; of Bithoor, 643; of the 
Gharahagh, 653; of Agra, 658; of the 
Secuudef Hagli, 660; of tho Pandtio N uddy, 
tlm second, 665; of Cawnjioor, 667; of Gor- 
aria, 679 ; of l>ctwa, near Jhansi, 681 ; of 
Gwalior, 684. 

Battye, Cjuintain, Captain of tho Guides, 
killed before J>e1hi, iii. 602. 

Baugh, laeuten.ant. attempt on his life liy a 
mutinous stqioy, iii. 561. 

Baughloor, disaster su&taiucd by the Brithh 
at, ii. 274. 

Baz Bahadoor. i. 125. 

Ba/.iui.r, a. in Scuulia’.H camp, described, ii. 
748, notv. 

Bi^ard, AkbeFs dislike to the, i. 443. 

Beatson, Colontd, his Vitir of thv Oriffin, and 
Conduct of the loUh Tippoo Snltau, 

qatited tin the deficiency of supplies at tho 
siege of Seriiigapatam, ii. 699. 

Bi-chcr, Mr. Richartl, ii. 423. 

Bedingfloltl, Lieutenant, murdered )>y the 
Kasyas, iii. 207. 

Bednore, IJydors expedition to, ii. 235; con- 
quertid by Hyder, who findsgreat treasure 
there, 236. 

Beejy Hay, dtifeated by SulUin ISIahmoud, 
i. 44. 

Becrbul, Hajali, i. 1.36. 

Bega Ivhun, a marauder of iSeindia, iii. 502; 
(lofeaiotl and slain, 503. 

Begum Kotcu, the, at Taicknow, slielled, iii. 
672. 

Bcgumgimge, a sepoy massacre at, iii. 590 . 

Begums tif Gude, tJie, sjKiliation of, ii. 541 ; 
their claims on British pniWction, 542; ; 
their claim.s disallowed on frivolous | 
grounds, 513; Sir Elijah Imixjy voluntetirs 
to obtain iittldavita hir Mr. Hastings \ 
against, 54.3; Hastings attempts to justi- ; 
fy the plunder of, 544 ; imprisomnent aiul 
inliuiuan treatment of, 545; their final re- 
lease. 545. 

Behar and Bengal, iiicorporak:d -with the 
Mogul empire, i. 134. 

Bi huuifer, the title graAite.1 to Hyder Ali by 
tJie Rajah of Mysore, ii. 225. 

llhiuti, or water-(airrk*r, the, i. 11.5, nnic. 

B'.'liram, of (ihuznee, his reign, i. 55; his 
treacfusi'y to the house of Ghor, 56; his ex- 
pulsion and deftjat, .56. 

Behram, a 'roorkomaii, reigns in Aklier’s 
name, i. 122; his arrogance, and ilismissol, 
12.3; relKils and is jiardniied, 124. 

Bejapoor, assassination of tlicgcncr.il of tlie 
king of, by Suvaji'C. i. 295; siege of tho 
cajiital of, by a Mogul chief, 3U1 ; its sub- 
jugation by Aurungzelw, 304. 

Belcoml k;, .\l.. surrenders Pondiclierry to the | 
British, ii. 468. , 

Beliios’, Mrs., Manners of Bengal, quoted, i 
ii 50, note. \ 

Be.loociiee.s, the, cut off a British detach- | 
menk iii. 374; defiiat Major C^ibborn at 1 
the Null'cMisk Puss, 374. 

Benares, British relations with the rajah 
of, ii. 531 ; demands nnule on the rajah 
of, liy Mr. Ha.sting.s, 533; a new demand 
on the rajali of, 534 ; Hastings’ determin- 
ation to e.vact severe revenge from the ; 
rajah of, 536 ; proceedings of Hastings at, | 
536; fligiit of the nijah of, and perilous 
position of Hibstings at, 537 ; insurrection 
at, provoked by llastings, 538 ; shameful 
treatment of the mother of the rajali of, 
5.38; passive resistance of the inhabitants 
of, to ti.vation, iii. 30; sejKiy mutiny at, 
584; suppression of the mutiny at, 585; 
saved by tho rcsohition andsiieed of Gene- 
ral Neill, 620. 

Bciic Ring. Hajah of 171war, iii. 187. 

Bene MsmIIjchi, a powerful chief, driven from 
his fort by Lord ( 3ydc, iii. 699 ; pm-suit of, 
by liord (‘lyde, 70U. 

Bcnfield, Paul, his claims on Tanjore, ii. 

3*. 3; hifl claims on the Na>>ob of Arcot, 
56i ; exposed by Burke, 568. 

Bengal, the presidency of, 1, 13 ; revolt in, 
against Aklier, and its suppression, 132; 
incorporated with the Mo^l empire, 134 ; 
foundation of tbe East India Company’s 
trade with, 266 ; privileges obtained by tlie 
Gominuiyin, 277; the Company threatened 
ewith hostilities in, 313; the Company not 


Bengal, — 

alive to the importance of, i. 316; progrers 
of the Company in, 338 ; extent of trade 
in, 339; t7aptnin Heath’s proceedings in 
the bay of, 345; state of, 516; under Ali 
Vordy Khan, 529 ; two rival claimants for 
the throne of, 532: origin of the quarrel 
iKitween Rurajah Dowloli and tbe presi- 
doiicy of, 532 ; treatment of Kamramsing’a 
brother by the presidency of, 533; dila- 
tory proceedings of the presidency of, 
against SurajiUi Dowlah, 536 ; apiilicution 
of tlie presidency of, to the French and 
Dutch for imited effort to avert a common 
danger, .537 ; procewlings of Ruru^di Dow- 
law in, 537 (see Calcutta) ; a new form of 
government for, <152 ; a now revolution in, 
projected in the council of Calcutta, 666 ; 
disBensions in the council of, 670 ; selfish 
and impolitic views of the council of, 674 ; 
open rupture of the presidency of, with 
Meer Ckissim, G75 ; Meer Cossiiii istlefeat- 
e<l and dciiosed liy the presiilency of, 676 ; 
the jialKib of, converted into a mere pen- 
sioner by Olive, 691 ; Clive’s double 
government of, ii. 283 ; abuses consefiuont 
oil this double government of, 284; adreail- 
ful famine in, 284 ; reiluction of the pen- 
sion of the nuliob of, 285 ; Hastings 
appointed president of, 306 ; revolution 
produced in. by changes in the adminis- 
tration of, 312; defects of the judical dt;- 
partments in, 312 ; a new financial sememe 
for, 312; judicial aiTaiigeiiieiits, 315; new 
members of tho council of, arrive from 
Kiiglaud, 363; early dissensions in tlai 
council of, 36.3; the discussion of tho 
Hohilla war in the council of, 364; frivol- 
ous complaints of the new memlitirs of tho 
coune.i! of, 364 : rnslincss and inconsistency 
of the new memla'rs of the council of, 365 ; 
the conduct of the new members of tlio 
council of, in regard to relatmns with 
Gude, 306; tlic council of, divnled inki 
two hostile camps, 366 ; harmony vainly 
recommended to the members of the 
council of, by the directors, 367 ; charges 
in tho cmiiieil of. against Hastings, 367 
(see Hastings, B to’jrw); the government 
of, deekire their approbation of the Ma- 
<lras council, 399 ; disapproval and severe 
c\ nsurc of the Boinlmy council on account 
of tJieir treaty with”?agobah, 404; anew 
schism in the council of, 406; extraorrii- 
nary proceedings in the council of, who 
now resolve to sujuMirt Hagobab, 408 ; the 
government of, ratify the treaty of Poor- 
untlliur, 409; affairs in, 410; dissensions 
in the supremo council of, about the over- 
letting of land, 411 ; extraordinai-y i»ro- 
coediugs in the council of -two governors- 
geiieral, 424; separate agreement of tho 
government of, with the Naliob of Arcot, 
528; tho government of, exact the treaty 
of Fyzahad from Asotf-ul-Dowlah, .532; 
the government of, tiinleavour to increase 
the revenue of, a house-tax, iii. 29; 
mutiny among tlio scpoyi;, t»f, 1.57 ; break- 
ing out of the great mutiny among tho 
sojioys of, 553 (see ,Sej)oya, Muling). 

Beutinck, Lord William, governor of Mad- 
ras, ii. 813; i'ccaried,4834 ; jiut forward as 
candidate for the otlice of Govenior-general 
of India, iii. 129 ; ajipointed governor- 
general, 190; his imlicy of retrenchment, 
192 ; his onler on the subject of batta, 
193; other financial arrangements of liis, 
195; his judicial reforms. 199; abolishes 
suttee, 199; new regidution.s of his to st;- 
cure the rights of converts from Brah- 
iiiini.sm to Ghristianity, 200; steam commu- 
nication witli India first tried during his 
administration, 200; his administration in 
relation to allied states, 210 ; his dissatis- 
faction with the Hajah of Delhi, 212 ; his 
policy regarding Oudo, 214; his policy in re- 
gard to the Mahratta states, 219 ; his policy 
in regard to the Hajpoot states, 222; his 
treaties with Indeiiendcnt states, 227 ; his 
interview with Runjeot Sing, 228 ; his re- 
signation of the govemor-geiicrnlship, anil 
merits of his administration, 249 ; question 
as to his successor, 253. 

Berar, negotiations with tho rajah of, ii. 
445 ; British relations with, 826. 

Berhampoor, mutiny of the seiioyB at, 
injudicious means used to suppress it, iii. 
559. 

Bemodottc, interesting anecdote of, ii. 51b 

Bessua, the pursuit of^ by Alexander, i. 26. 

Best, Captain, his voyage to tho East, and 
spirited nroooftlingB against the Portu- 
guese, i. 254 ; treaty with the Mogul, 255. • 

Bcyram Ghaut, Lorn Clyde inarches to. 
against the mutineers, hi. 700 . ' 
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BHAGEERTJT ROW 

Bhagoenit Row, succeods to the throue of 
(4walior, iii. 473. 

Bharmalll Row, Rajah of Cutch, iii. 27, 114. 

Ithawulpoor, iii. 280. 

Jiheeiii Sing, Rana of O(leyi>oor, the contest 
for, and fate of, his beautiful daAightcr, 
iii. 64. 

l^heilolo Lody, aims at tlio throne of Dellii, 

i. 98; founds the Lody -Afghan dynasty, 
100 ; oppo.sed by M aimiood Shah Slmrky, 
Kin^of Jounpoor, 101; impolitic partition 
of his territories, 101. 

ll!ic»oj, the capture of, HI. 1 l.'i. 

IHiopaul and Saugor, proposed alliance witli 
the nabobs of, iii. 41 ; terms offered to the 
nabobs of, 42; protest of Sciiidia agiiinst 
those alllanees, 43; Scin<lia claims Bho- 
paul, 43 ; tlie alliance witli Bhopaul frus- 
trated by the duplicity of the nabob of, 44. 

BJmrtpoor, tlie rajah of, in league with 
llolkar, ii. 784: the Jat caiiital, 785; Lord 
Lake's de.scriptiou of, 786 ; siege of ; preina- j 
ture and disastrous assault ou, 787 ; secoml ' 
as.4ault on, and failure, 788 ; change of tlie ; 
mode of attack on, 739; a third disas- j 
irons assault on, 790; a last «lesperat« ; 
assault on; its failure, 791; the siege of, ■ 
lunivertod into a blockade, 792; Ameer ' 
Khan comes to the relief of, 792 ; contin- [ 
ueil hlofkailo of, 795; peace made witli tlie 
rajah of, 796; distiu bailees in; the rajah 
of/»Hupplantod )»y his noiihew, iii. 179 ; in- 
torfereiKse of the British in the affairs of, 
181 : views of Sir Charles Metcalfe and tlie 
governor-general respecting the necessity 
of interference in the affairs of, 182 ; re- 
solution of tlie supreme coutunl respecting, 
183; a British force appears bofoie, 183; 

' defence of, 184 ; siege and capture of, 184 ; 
the rajah of, restored, 185; the fortifica- 
tions of, <li.sniaiiLleil, 186. 

Bilaspoor, tlie rajah of, ii. 16. 

IHm Hah, a Ghoorka chief, iii. 9. 

Birch, Colonel, shot by tiie Seebapoor inuti- 
noers, iii. 589. ! 

liirtl, Lieuteiiaut, his heroic conduct at ! 
Caliool, iii. 411. 

Birds of India, i. 11. 

Bithoor, Havelock’s victory at, iii. 613. 

Black Hole, the, of (.Jalcutta, the Brittsh 
soldiers immured in, i. 543; horrible Buf- 
ferings in, 544. • 

Black Town of Miwlras, i. 607. 

Blake, Mr., assistant of Major Alves at Ji>y- 
poor, Timrdcrod, iii. 226. 

Blowing from a gun. instance of, i. 497. 

Blunt, Captain, at Lucknow, iii. 660. 

Bokhara, Hfco«l<lart and Couoliy prisoners in; 
Host Mahomed take.s refuge in, but is soon 
gla«l to escape from, iii. 368. 

Bolaii I’ass, the, describad, iii. 351 ; 8uoces.s- 
fully throatled by the British army on its 
way to Cabool, 354. 

Boles, Major, ii. 840. 

Bombay, area and form of the prosklcncy of, 

i. 14; aciiui.sition of, by tlio crown; tlith- 
culties ill ol>tainiiigi|io.sseB.sion of, 314; Sir 
fitirvaso Li^a.s appointed governor of, 
320 ; granted to the East Imlia Company; 
terms of tiie grant, 322; projected inijmive- 
ments at, 324; tlireatiJiied by the Dutch, 
326; a Mogul lloiA in* he harbour <if, 327 ; 
progress of, 328 ; mutiny among the sol- 
diers in, 329; rival attempts on, by the 
Siddee and Hovajoo, 330; Keigwin's mutiny 
at; its alarming progress au<l suppression, 
332; formed into a regency, 343; treaty 
between Ilyder Ali ami the presidency of, 

ii. 244 ; views of Ilyder entertained by the 
governiueiit of, 244 ; letter to Madhoo Row 
from the governor of, 245; jiroposod treaty 
between Hyder Ali and the govonmioiit of, 
246; proceedings of the government of, at 
Surat and Baroach, 355; negotiations of the 
government of, with Ragobab, 360 ; dishon- 
ourable conduct of the government of. 361 ; 
the government of, send an expedition 
against Tauiiah, 361; state of affairs at, 390; 

S roceediiigs at, in regard to Halselte, &.c , 
99; treaty between Ragobah and the coun- 
cil of, 400; troops are furnished to Ragobah 
by the go verurnent of, 401; the government 
of, in a dilemma, 401; the proceedings at, dis- 
approved by the Bengal government, 404 ; 
severe censure passed by the Bengal gov- 
ernment on the proceedings of the council 
of, 405 ; resolution of the government f>f, 

, to assist Ragobah, 442 ; an overland expe- 
dition to, suggested by Hastings, 442 ; con- 
temptible conihxct of the government of, 
446; the expedition senl by the government 
of, to'Powjah, 447; dilatory proceedings 
an<l appointment of fiekl-deputios, 448 ; 
hluinlers and disasters of the expedititm 
sent foiiUi by the government of, 449 ; the 


Bombay, 

giwornment of, attempts to negotiate, ii. 
450 ; the disgniceful convention of the gov- 
ornineiitof, withScindia, 451; the moi’tifica- 
tion of the govemmout of, 452 ; inisimder- 
standiug between tlie government of, and 
that of Bengal, 453 ; the government of, 
propose an alliance with Hcindia, 453 ; the 
government of, satisfied with the results 
of the campaign, 460 ; code of laws i>elong- 
ing to, iii. 202 ; collision betwetm the go- 
vernment and supreme court of, 202 ; ap- 
peal to the i»rlvy council aiitl its decision, 
204 ; the government of, organize a column 
to suppres.s the sepoy mutiny in Central 
India, 677. 

Bonaparte, Xapolcou, his letter to Tippoo 
iSalilb, ii. 692. 

Boutein, Major, cjill.s for any coniiilaints of 
the Rcpoy.s the new eartritUcs, iii. 557. 

Boodliuu, a Brahmin, c.urious religious dis- 
cuHsion between, and nine Mahometan 
doctor.-i, i. 101. 

B( oj, the capital of Cutch. iii. 27. 

Booiidee, the rajah of, iii. 57; disturbances 
in, 222. 

Boora Coliain, iii. 139. 

Boorlianpoor, a I'indarco outbreak in, iii. 
177. 

Bo.sker Punt, invades Bengal with his Mah- 
rattas, i. 524 ; treacherous mimler of, by 
Ali Verdy Khan, 527. 

Bourljon, Lord MinUi’s expedition against, 
and ca)>ture of, ii. 846. 

Boyd, Captain, and C^aiitain Johnstone urge 
Ceneral Klphiiisboiu^ t<» dofeial the c^^m- 
niissariat fort at (Jahool, iii. 403; are dis- 
appointed. 404 ; succeed in making ii]) for 
the loss of the commissariat .stores, 407. 

Bradshaw, Major, iii. 17. 

Itrahma, ii. 22. 

Bralimanabad, heroic <lefence of, against the 
Arabs, i. 41, 

IJrahiuaverta, and Brahmarshi, ii. 1. 

Braiuuius, the, supremacy of, ii. 4 ; cfim- 
parative impunity for crime enjoyed by, 
5; penalties for insulting one, 6; stages 
of the life of a Bralnnin, 5; lirst and 
second stages, 6; tliird anti fonrt-h stages, 

6 ; change in flic discipline of ; dt'clim; of 
the infhienci; <if, 8 ; extravagant <lefer(‘ncc 
paid to tiio Brahminical castts 8 ; original 
<Hluality of , anti present distim^tioiiH timt>ng. 
9; tlie Knlinas or nohle.s 10; pernicious 
rogulatitm rtsspecting tht? daughters of, 11; 
olistirvaiices of a Brahmin, 42; morning 
worship tif, 43 ; sacraments of, 44. 

Braithwaite, his brjivo conduct in Tanjore, 

ii. 498; destruetitni of aBriti.sh detiiclnnont 
untler his command, 499; capture of Pon- 
dicherry by, 639. 

Brayser’s Sikhs at Lutiknow, iii. 673. 

Breda, the treaty of, i. 321. 

Brereton, Major, his reverse before Waudi- 
wash, i. 619 ; his death, 628. 

Briliery anti corruiititm prjvctisctl l»y the East 
Tntlia Company; iiivcBtigatiou and dis- 
tjlosiues respecting, i. 358. 

Brigg’s Ferishta, tin.otetl, i. 43, 48, 15C. 

Briggs, Captain, iii. 100. 

Brij Raj, eldest st>n t)f tlic Rajali of Junioo, 
his quarrel with hi.s father, iii. 270. 

Brijei.s Ivuthlr, stuiof the cx-tiueeu of Oudo, 
piippot-kiiig, Hi. 674. 

Briud, Major, iii. 618. 

Bristtiw, Mr., resident in Oude, ii. 420; his 
removal from Oiule censured by tlie di- 
rectors f>f the Company, 429. 

Britain, Great. Hee Enotunff- 

British resources, Hyiler Ali’s opinion of 
them, ii. 500; ascendency established in 
India, Hi. 112. 

Broodfoot, kilied in the Cabool insurrection. 
Hi. 393. 

Brook, Captain, liis bravery at (Joorum- 
couthi,, ii. 271. ^ 

Brook’s Lieuttmant-colonclr killetl in the 
liattle of ChillianM'alla. Hi. 523. 

Broughton’s Letters irritten in a Mahratta 
Vtnnj/, qutiied, ii. 748, note. 

Brtiwn, Captain, Apa Sahib’s escajie frt)ni. 

iii. 101 ; his gallant defenc-e €»f the fort of 
Kabul], 374 ; at Omerkote, 470. 

Brown, (Colonel, attempts to sunirlso Scin- 
dia’s camp, ii. 457; with Goddard on hia 
march towards Poonah, 464. 

Brown, General, commamler of the second 
<li vision of the army of lliudoosian, Hi. 62; 
storms Jawud, 83. 

Bruce, Major, leads the escalade at Gwalior, 
ii. 460. 

Bryden, Hr., the solo survivor of the force ) 
which retroateii from Calsx)!, 111. 430. i 

Buchanan’s Narrative of a Jounieyfrom j 

dras throivjhMystjii. ijtuotod, i. 156; ii#178. ^ 


BURMESE 

Buchanan, Captain, refuses an enormous 
brll)e, and is* rewarded by the Bombay 
government, i. 515. 

Bucke, Major, his diHastrons march, tlirough 
ignorance of geograjihy, iii. 165. 

Buekiu^hiun, Mr. James Silk, editor and 
proi»netor of the Calcutta Jovrnnl, shipjieil 
off to England for using the freedom of 
the press, iii. 131. 

Buckley, Comluetor. his bravery in defence 
of tlie Delhi magazine, iii. 569. 

Ihidaoou, the residciieo of Mahomed of 
Delhi at, i. 100, 

ButVlha. ii. 31. 

Budge Budge, Clive arrives at the fort of, 
i. 551 ; captured liy Clive, 553 ; results of 
the capture of, 553. 

Bukht Kliaii, a rebel souhuhdar, dcfoate»l 
at Kujufgliur, iii, 617. 

Bukkur, the forced cession of, by the Ameers, 

iii. 344. 

Bulbuii, Vi/ier of Delhi, subilues Ihe Raj- 
poots, i. Gti; suA;eeds to the tlirone of Ih'lhi ; 
his early career ainl patronage of litera- 
ture, 67 ; his love of jiomp, zeal for tein- 
lierance. and fits of economy, 68; rolicllion 
of Toghriil Khau against; his campaign in 
Iteiigal, 69 ; his death, 71. 

Bulwant Hiug, Zemindar of Ik-narcs, H. 
531. 

Bulwant Sing, appointed Rajah of Bhurt- 
juior as siiecessor to liis father, iii. 179; 
sup])lanteil by liis nephew, 180 ; restored by 
the British, 185. 

Bulwant Sing, Itajah of Ulwar, set aside by ' 
his nepliew Bimu'c Sing, iii. 186 ; Benee 
Sing, intimidated by the British, restores 
liiin one half of the territory, 387. 

Bnndela chiefs, the rebellion of the, ii. 768. 

BiuuIcIcuikI, proceedings in, ii. 767 ; disturb- 
ances in, 821. 

Burge.ss, Corporal, formsonc of the explosion 
party at Delhi ; killed, iii. 621. 

Burgidia, a. r(‘bci force defeated at, by Lord 
Olyile, iii. 701. 

Bnrlcigli, recommends Kir ICdward Mitchel- 
bome to the directors of tlie JOast lialia 
Company; the (kmqiany refuses him, i. 

Burke’s, Edmund, description of the deva.sta- 
tions of ilyder AH in the CariiaLic, H. 479 ; 
<le.scription of the famine in tlio south of 
India, 510; speech on tJio Naliohof Arcot’s 
debts, 568 ; first step townnls tlie iin])cucli- 
iiient of llastingH, 641; character of hia 
opposition to Hastings, 648, 

Bnrmeso, tlie, misunderstanding with, HI. 
132; send a force across the British fron- 
tier in pursuit of marauders, 133 ; the 
lutsHlanimous eoiiduet of the Indo-British 
government in regiirtl to, 134; emigrants 
from Aracan cJy,iined by, 134; temporary 
arrangciiumt with, 135; they again elaiiu 
tile eniigrants from Aracan, 135; com- 
plaints of, against the British, 135; lay an 
eiidmrgo mi Britisli vessi6s at Rangoon, 
136; invarle the Bii,tish territories, 136; 
their insldtouH designs, 137 ; poHey of tlie 
home authorities resiiecting, 138; portions 
of the Ih’itish territories claimed by, 138; 
are ))cnt on war with tlie British, 140; 
comnuiiicetnont of hoslHities with, 141); 
the governor-general’s declaratkui of war 
against, 141 ; T»lan of iiiilitary oiicrations 
against, 342; their mode of warfare, 142; 
plan of their eanipaigii, 143; British force 
euiployeil against, 143; arrival of the Bri- 
tish fleet at Rangoon, 144 ; attack on Ihtn- 
goon and cajitnre of it, 144 ; nrmr in the 
plan of the campaign against, 145 ; success 
of the British against, 146; invasion of 
Chittagong by, 147; the Jtritish reindsed 
by, at Ramoo, 148; operations in the vici- 
nity of itangoon against, 149; affair ut 
Kemendino with, 349; heavy rains siis- 
IKJiul ofieratioiis against, 149 ; ext msivo 
jireparatioiis made by, 150; capture of the 
stockades at Kaniaroot, 150; (!aptiue of 
Syriam and oiicrations in lV.gu gainst, 
151 : subjugation of llieir Tenus-torim pro- 
vinces, 152; they make an attack on the 
British post at the Golden Ragoda, 152; 
serious repulse sustained from, at Kaikloo; 
their exultation, 153; ilefeatof their leader 
Kye Wungytw, 164; positU)n of the British 
army and of theirs, 154; great exertions 
matle by, 155; Briti.sh 8UCCGi4seHat Kokeiii 
against, 155 ; oricratious in Assam against; 
aulijugation of Assam, 156; two forces sent 

• overland to Ava against, 157 ; mutiny in 
the Aracan armatnent, 158 ; departure of • 
the Aracan force sent against, 162 ; openv* 
tions of the Aracan forctj against, 163; 
capture of Aracan, 164; disa.'itera occa- 
sioued to the Rritiah tlirough iguoranco of 
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liurmcse,— 

{geography, iii. 1(»4 ; overtiireB of indopond- 
ence made to Pegu by the BritiHh, 165 ; new 
)rlan of operations against, suggested l>y Sir 
Aruhilmld Campb^l, 165; otKsrations of 
Major Sale and General Cotton against; 
165 ; stockades at T>onaV»ew, 166 ; failure of 
tile attack of the British on the stockades of 
Donabew, 167 ; sul)ae<pient proceedings 
against, 167 ; siiccessfis against, 16ii ; ad- 
vance of the British army into the interi«)r 
of their country and capture of l*rf )iue, 168; 
negotiations with, jiropostid, 169; failure, 
of negotiations with, 170; resumption of 
hoBtiliti(>s witli, 171 ; affair with, at Wati- 
gaon, 171 ; a new leader of, his defeat and 
death, 172 ; renewal of negotiations with, 
173 ; adcifinitivc treaty with, executed, )mt 
not ratified, 173; hfistilibies with, rcsume«l; 
I'rince of Sunset, 173; HfiW tactics <#f tlio 
IMnco of Sunset, Ins defeat, 174; negotia- 
tions with, renewed; peace concluded, 
review <jf the war with, W5; a new' war 
with the; its causes, 530; expedition 
against the, 533; operations at llangoon, 
533; the position of new Bangoon, 534; 
ciipturo of I’roine, 534; General C»od- 
win's dtisnltory proceedings, 535; cajitnro 
of Pegu. 536; Pegu assaulted 1 >y the Bur- 
mese, but successfully defended by tlie 
gsinison. 536 ; annexation of I’egu, 637 ; 
submission of the King of Ava, 538 ; peace 
concluded with Burnmh, 539. 

Burn, Cohuiel, ii. 781. 

P.urneB, Lieiite.uant Alexander, his exiiedi- 
tion up till* Indus, iii. 282; the obstacles 
he mc?t with, 283; his travels in CJentriU 
Asia, 296; his mission to Galxiol, 297 ; the 
ostensible object of his mission to ('abool, 
297 ; his mission to Calwxil a politiaal one, 
297 ; his rt^coption by Dost Mahomed. 298; 
Ids first interview witli Dost Malionicd, 
299; his conference with Dost Mahomed 
on tJie subject of Peshawor, 299; Dost 
Mahomed comes to him for counsel in 
reference to the Russian agent in Gaixxd, 
303; he promises Dost Mahomed Britisli 
protection, 310 ; his views as to the results 
of Lord Auckland's supercilious letter to 
Dost Mahomed, 313 ; the high groutul taken 
hy him towanls Dost Mahomed, 314 ; Dost 
Mahomed’s statement to, 316 ; his depar- 
ture from (JalxK)!, 316; his appointment 
us envoy to the cldef of Khelat, 333 ; his 
dealings w'ith the Ameers of Bcinde. 343; 
his treaty with the Khan of Khelat. 
353 ; his dream of security ; informed by 
Mohun Ijal of n conspiracy among the 
Afglian chiefs, 391 ; injndiciouH )iroceed- 
ings of, 392; conspiracy against, 392; his 
Innisu attacked, and himself and inmates 
murdered, 393, 

Burr, Colonel, at the battle of Kinkcc, iii, G7. 

Burt, Colonel, iii. 84. 

Busserutgnnge, Havelock’s victory over tlie 
seiioys at, iii. 640, 

Pussy, M., captures fort Gingeo, i. 449; his 
influence, at tlie court of Halabut Jung, 
601 ; leaves sick, while his enemies are 
lilottiiig against iiiiu, 501 ; his return, 502 ; 
forsakes Siilahut Jung, 610; his negotia- 
tions with Basalut Jung, 620 ; arrives in 
time to succour Arcot, 623 ; joins Admiral 
Hiiffrein with reinforcements, ii. 511 ; at 
fJuddalore, 512, 

Buxtu', Major Hector Monro's victory at, i, 
679. 


c. 


C’abool, proceedings in, hostile to Aklxjr 
Khan, i. 123; is taken possessiou of by 
Akbor, 134 ; Lor<l Miuto sends an cmliassy 
to, ii. 833; Shah fcjhujah floes from, 833; 
Khali Khujah attempts to rectiver the tlirone 
of ; his utter discomfiture, iii. 228 ; Bitm- 
tenant Bnrnes’ mission to, 297; Bieutenant 
Bnrnes’ departmv, from, 316 ; Dost Malio- 
lued's flight from, 362; Kbah Khujah’s 
entrance into, 362; description of the city 
of, 387; the Bala Hissar, 388; Hhah Khu- 
jah’s refusal to accommodate the British 
troops in the Bala Hissar; oreetion of 
British cantonments near, 3S9; British 
sports of the army at, 390 ; licentiousness 
of the British troops ii., 391; dreams 

• tranquillity as to. 391 ; suspicions of a plot, 

• 39'i; injudicious proaoediugs of Kir A. 
Bumes. and conspiracy against him, 392 ; 
Sir A. Bunies’ house attacked, and him- 
Hclf and other inmates murdered, 393; 


Cabool, — 

feasibility of suppi’cssing the insurrection 
in, at first ; failure of first efforts, ill. 394 ; 
ouliiable delays of General Mphiustouc 
and the envoys in dealing with the insur- 
rection, 395 ; singular indecision of General 
Bhihinstone, 396; fatal conseijnences of 
this indecision, 396; jiroiwr means not 
employed to quell the insurrection in, 398 ; 
incomixitency of tlie military and civil au- 
thorities in, 3^99; ineffectual application 
for aid to General Ifott, 399; failiu'e of 
application for aid to Cietieral Kale, 400 ; 
General Klphiustoiie conjures up difli- 
culties,401 ; miserable indpcisioii of General 
Klphinstoiie, and omphiyment of inade- 
quate means to quell the insmTectiou, 402; 
jirngicss of the insurrection, 403 ; tiie Bri- 
tiali conimissariat fort captured, 404; Gene- 
ral Elphinstone begins to talk of terms with 
the insurgents, 405; Captains Boyd and 
.Johnstone nobly labour tci coniixinsato for 
the loss of the commissariat stores, 405; Kir 
William Macnaghten. the envoy, resorts 
to briix?ry to procure the assassination of 
tlie principal relxil chiefs, 407; spread of 
tile insurrection, and disasters of the Bri- 
tish army, 409 ; infirmities of General Kl- 
phiustoiie, 410; an attack on the ewuny 
proposed ; difticultics and disasters, 411 ; 
a new position taken up l>y the enemy on 
tlie Behmai-oo Hills, 412 ; attempt to dis- 
lodge the enemy, 412; resolution to hold 
tlie cantonments, 413; new attempt to 
disliMlge the enemy, 413; failure of the 
attack on tlie Afghans, 414; the British 
routed hy the Afghans, 415; all exttirior 
exertioiiu aliandoned ; resolution to come 
to terms, 415: arrogant denuuids of the 
enemy, 416; ruinous delay, and new pro- 
posal for negotiations, 416; conference 
with the Afghan chiefs, 417; draft of a 
treaty submitted by the British, and osten- 
sibly ace-eptod by the Afghans, 417; evacua- 
tion of the Bala Hissirr by tiic few British 
soldiers wlio were in it, 418; forts com- 
manding the cantonments surrtnidered te 
the enemy, 419; iuirigueB of the envoy, 
and <M»unter-iutrigneB of tlie Afglums, 420 ; 
extraordinary i>rojK>sals made hy Akbar 
Kiian te thee.nvoy, 421; infatuation of tiic 
envoy, 421; confoixuice of the envoy with 
Akbar Khan ; mimler of tlic envoy, 421 ; 
negotiations roiieweil with the enemy after 
tlic miinler of the envoy, 423; evacuation 
of tlie cantonments by the British soldiers, 
424; horrors of tlie retreat of the British 
army; its annihilation, 425; Dr. Bryden 
tile sole sm*vivor of the British who re- 
ti'eatc<l from, 4.30; the governor-generars 
virtual iwrmission toiienerals l*ollo(;k and 
Nott to advance on, 448; resjionsibility of 
advancing on, thrown on Cieneral Nott by 
tile governor - general, 449; triumiihiint 
march of General Pollock on, 452; the 
defeat of the Afghans and recapture of, 
453; wanderings and ultimate release of 
tlie English captives belonging to tlie army 
of, 454 ; tlie British army finally quits, 458. 

Cabot, Kehastiaii, discovers ISewfouiKlland, 
i. 196. 

Cabral, sent out to the East with a second 
Portuguese expedition, i. 163; arrives at 
(Calicut, 164; his interview with tJie Za- 
morlu of Calicut; their mutual distrust, 
164 ; proceedings adverse to, at Calient, 165; 
is iiivitetl to Cochin, 166; friendly tiver- 
tures of the Rajah of Cochin to, 167; pur- 
sued by the xamorin’s fleet, 367. 

Calcutta, ocxiuired hy the East India (Com- 
pany, i. 383; the permission of Kissendass 
to take refuge in, the origin of the quarrel 
with Kurajali Dowlali, 532; jiereuiptory 
order from KnraJah Dowlah to desist from 
i'« irtifying, an<l the governor’s explanation, 
534; Surajali^owlah compels Mr. Watts 
to sign a pai^ landing him to level the 
new works at, 636; Kurajali Dowlah ad- 
vances against, 537; state of Fort William 
at, 538 ; tlie enemy’s progress against, 540 
general consternation at, and flight of tlie 
governor of, 540; Mr. Holwell elected 
governor ; the garrison shamefully left to 
its fate, 541; attempts to negotiate; the 
fort taken, 542; Kiirajoh Dowlah in the 
fort, 542 ; the Black Hole, 543 ; the horrible 
sufferings of the British immured in the 
Black Hole, 544; Burajah Dowlah is dis- 
appointed at the smallnesB of the plunder, 
545; an expedition to, resolved on, 547; 
choice of a commander of the expedition 
to; Clive appointed; his feelings and views, 
549; operations for its recajiture, 551; re- 
covered hy Clive, 554; Kurajah Dowlah 
adYfincea ou, but is attacked and iutijui- 


Calcutta, — 

dated by Clive, i. 657; complaints against 
Clive for not securing from the ualHdi com- 
pensation for private sufferers by the nlun- 
oerof; Clive’s defence, 560 ; general oiffu- 
sioii of wealth at, occasioned by the ar- 
rival of the conquered nalxib’s tretiAiu'es, 
5i)] ; Clive apidies to the presidency of 
Madras for the supply of vacancies in the 
council of, 698 ; members of the council of, 
arrive from England, ii. 363; lUsnensions 
ami discussions in tlie council of, 363 ; tho 
council of, dlvuied into two hostile factions, 
3ii6 ; dissensions in the council of, on tho 
land <m^stion, 411; collision lietween the 
council of, and the government, 433 ; arbi- 
trary jiroceediugs of the council of. 435; 
action brought against the council of, and 
the governor-general ; abrupt withdrawal 
of the same, 436; jurisdiction of tlie su- 
preme court of, ilcflncd by a new statute, 
438; disturbance occ^isiuued in the vicinity 
of, i»y a fanatical Mahometan, iii. 205. 

Cali yugn, the, of Hindoo chronology, ii. 2. 

(!uUcut, De Gama arrives at, i. I.^t6; tho za- 
inorin of, 157; De Gama iunds at, 157; J)c 
(hiina’s visit to the zamoriii of, 157; De 
Gama’s second visit to the zamorin of, 16U ; 
De Gama forcilily detained on shore at, 
160; trofl'ic <»f the Portuguew} at, 161; hos- 
tility of tile zamorin of, to De Gama, and 
his retaliation, 162; the fleet of the zar.no- 
rin of, attacks De (lama, 163; (’abral ar- 
rives at, and has an interview witli thi* 
zaiiuiriii of, 164 ; mutual distrust of Cahtal 
and the zamorin of. 164; Moorish intrigii(*s 
against the Portuguese at. 165; tlie I’orlii- 
guese factory stormed at, 165; homlianled 
by CJabral, 166; Cabral is pursued by the 
fleet of the ziiinorin of, 167. 

Callendar, i ’aptaiii, his cowardice and dcalli 
at Masulipatuin, i. 616. 

Calliaud, his bravery in the at:tioTi near tJit* 
Sugar-loaf Rock, i. 497 ; saves Trichinoiiolv, 
595 ; apiMiinted coiniimnder of the nnny in 
Jieugal. 666; frnstratcB Bhah Aluru's pur- 
poses, 667; inarches to give Khali Alum 
battle, 668; his mission to Hyderabad, ii. 
216. 

Calpec, caiitured hy the British, ii. 768; out- 
breaks in, iii. 177; Kir Hugh Rose moves 
agaiuBt, and caiitnres^t from tho rebels, 
6S2. 

(.'uiiiac, Major, now Colonel, invades Mal- 
wah, Ii. 464; surprises Kcindia’B caiiii), 465. 

Camel Corps, formed hy Kir Charles Naider 
to onerato against the trilies of Cutcli 
Gundava, iii. 502. 

Camp, a Hindoo. descrtlx>d. ii. 112. 

(.'ampbcll, an liido-Britaiu, sent out of the 
l>ala Hissar to quell the insurrection in 
Caiiool, iii. 394. 

Camjilxjll, Kir Ai'chiliald, governor of Ma- 
dras, ii. 683; e.ommander in tiic Burmese 
war, iii. 143; his operations in the vicinity 
of Rangoon, 148; carries the stockaiies 
near Rangoon, 150 ; y new plan of opera- 
tions against tlie Burmeseesuggested l*y, 
165; further operations of, 167; captures 
the stockades of Donahew', 168; advances 
into the interior of Bun nail, 168; captures 
Proiiie, 169; nropoffes nagotiatinus witli the 
Burmese, iftl*; resumes ho.stilities, 171; 
proceeds ugainst Malia Ntuiiyo and Kye 
Wuiigyee, and defeats tlieni, 172 ; defeats 
the IMnce of Kuiiset, and conchides tlie 
war, 174. 

Campbell, Brigadier, at Raiiinuggnr, iii. 520 ; 
his hiavery at Chillianw'alla, 524; at Luck- 
now, 674. 

Cumpiiell, Kir Colin (Txird Clyde), arrives in 
India as commander- in -chief, iii. 646; 
places himself at the head of an adequate 
force for the relief of Lucknow. 657 ; leaves 
Cawupoor for Lucknow - the rinmlxir and 
composition of the forces under his com- 
mand, 659; begins his advance on Luck- 
now'; capture of the DilKooslia park, and 
Secuuder Bagh, (>60 ; capture of the Shah 
Nnjoef, CCl ; effects the removal of tho 
women and children from the residency, 
662; secures the removal of tlie garrison 
from the residency; skilfid mode of pro- 
ceeding in doing so, 663; leaving General 
Gutram with a sufficient force in the 
Alumbagh, he proc.eeds to the relief of 
Cawupoor, where General Windham is 
besieged by the reViels, 664; reaches the 
cntreuclinients at Cawn|K)or, 666 ; having 
effected the safe removal of the faiiiilies 
and wounded in bis care, he attacks and 
lief cats the reliels at Cawnpopr, 667 ; hav- 
ing conquered the reliels at Caw'upoor, be 
encamps at Futtehgbur. 669 ; he advance s 
finally on Lucknow; his pluntOf attack. 
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CAMPBELL 

Campbell, Sir Colin, — 
iii, 670; hia operations against Lncknow, 
671 ; opona the CiUni^aign against the reVxjls 
in Bohilcund, 076 ; now I^ord Clyde, he re- 
news operations in Ou«lo against the 
rel>el8, his proclamation, 608; attacks aiul 
dismantles jiho fort of the Rajah of Ame- 
thie, 698 ; destroys the fort of Shunkerp«)or 
belonging to Bene Ma4lhoo, 699 ; his pur- 
suit of Bene Madhoo, 700; his subsequent 
operations against the rebels described in 
his despatch, 701. 

Complicll, (kdonel Donald, his operations 
against Hyder Ali, ii. ; at Mangalore, 
520 ; in Cuttack, 757 ; at Delhi, 620, 623. 
Canade, his atomic tlieory and physics, ii. 117. 
( i'aiial, the, constructed by Peroze, i. 92. 
Candahar, arrival of a Persian aml»assa<h>r 
at, iii. 300; occupatitm of, by the British 
expedition to Afghanistan, 351 ; Sliali 
Hhujah’s reception at, 355; conspiracy in, 
against the lives of Kuropeaiis, 370 ; state 
of atlalrs at, after the Ciibool <Usaster, 438 ; 
defeat of the Afghans at, 438; (leucral 
Elphinstone's order to deliver it up <lis- 
regarded by Ceneral Nott and Major 
Kawlinson, 439 ; preuarations for the <lc- 
feiiceof, bydeneral >lott, 439; an Afghan 
attempt tt> take it by stratagem frustrated, 
441. 

Caiideish, operations of the British in, iii. 93. 
Caniamliaddy, Major Di.xon’s description of 
the ground around the British camp at, 

ii. 603. 

Canning, Lonl, Governor-general of Iiulia, 

iii. 5.53 ; orders the (lishaucling of tlie 
mutineer sepoys at Barraokpoor, 561 ; his 
proclamation respecting the sepoy mutiny, 
598; disavows Mr. Colvin's proclamation, 
599; his pnielamation f)n tJio capture of 
Delhi, 025; his proedarnation intomled to 
Ix! used on the capture of Lucknow, 689 ; 
his priiclamatioii doimunued by Lord 
Rllenlsirougli in his dospateli, 691 ; indig- 
nation of him ami his friends on the re- 
Cimtioji of Lord Ellenboroiigh’s despatch, 
09,3 ; his ])rocJamatjon modilied before 
published, 093. 

Canning, Mr., appointed Govcnior-general 
of India, and resigns, iii. 128. 

CkuiTiing, Captain, sent on a mission to 
Rangoon, iii. 135. • 

( 'ammgo, the ruins of, i. 47, 

Can too, the case of, in relation to Mr. Hast- 
ings, ii. 384. 

Capo of Good Hope, doubled by Diaz, i. 
152; proceedings at, between the Fivneli 
and ICngliKii, li. .501, 

Capila, the founder of the atlunstic branch 
of the Hankhya school of idiilohophy, ii. 118. 
(yapper, Colrniul, his suspension, ii. 840. 
Carangoly, capture of, by Captain Davis, ii. 
486. 

f'arigat, the battle of, ii. 602. 

Carmichael, Serjeant, one of the explosion 
party at Delhi, killed, iii. 621. 

(.'aruac. Sir James, t'*)voruor of Bombay, 
deposes the Jfajaii of Bombay, in. 268. 
Carnac, Major, as.sumes the (;oriimand of the 
British army in India, i. 761 ; hia troops 
Ixjcome mutinous, 678^ receives presents 
contrary to covemfnt, *90 ; in the coimcil 
of Bombay, ii, 447 ; <iuarrels with Colon<*l 
Egertou on a i«»int of etiquette, 448; his 
Cowardly conduct in the (ixpedition to 
Poonah, 449; dismissed the service, 451. 
Carnatic, the, Vsmndaries and physical fea- 
tures of, i. 429; the Mahrattas brought 
into, 432; state of affairs in. 594; final 
arrimgeinent respecting. Vjy l^ord Moni- 
ingWn, ii. 721 ; claimauts to the throne 
of ; Azoem-u-Dowlah made nabob of, 722. 
Caroor, capitulation of, to the Uoinimuy, ii. 
231. 

Carpenter, Colonel, iii. 13. 

Carrical, tlm naval engagement at, Iwtwecn 
Admiral INxjocke and Count d’Achfj, i. 
602 ; capture of, lr)y Captain Moiison, 632. 
Cartikeia, the Hindoo god of war, ii. 38. 
Ikirtrldges, the grea.sed, u.sed by tlie sepoys 
as a pretext for disobedience, iii. 556. 
Cartwright, CJolouel, attempts to restore 
discipline among tlio Bengal mutineers; 
appointed to Burmali, iii. 158. 

C.ashmere, Aklx'r’s campaign in, and coti- 
quest of, i. 135 ; failure of Runjoet Hing’a 
expedition against, iii. 278. 

Cashmere Gate, the, of l>elhi, blown open, 
• iii. 620. 

Casiin, Mahomed, invades India, i. 40; his 
conquests, 40; singular revenge taken on 
him by ^ daughter of the Rajah of Brail- 
• inonabad, 41, 

Casxdau Bea, erroneous notions of the Per- 
sians resiling, i. 37. 


Caste, among the Hindoos, ii. 3 ; the Brah- 
mins, 4-11 ; tlieCshatriyasaiid Vaisyos, 11 : 
the Budras, 12; now, 13; now identified 
with professions and tra»ilcs, 13; effects of 
caste, 14 ; loss of caste. 15 ; caste an obstacle 
to the spread of Christianity, 16. 

Castlcreagh, Ixird, proposes tiiirtoon resolu- 
tions containing tlio lca<ling provisions of 
the new charter of the East India Com- 
pany. iii. 3. 

Caulliekl, Captain, sent to Jawml, iii. 83. 

tvavendisli, Bir Thomas, his voyage to the 
Straits of Magalhacim, and the l*acitic, i. 
209 ; his letter tf> Lord Hudson, 209. 

Cawnpotir, the iiositinn of Bir Henry ^V^leel- 
er at, iii. 586; mutiny at, 593; attack on 
Sir Henry Wheeler’s prmition i>y Nana 
Saiiib, 594; siege of, by Nana Sahib. 595; 
ciipitulati«»n of, 596; treachery of the 
rebels, 5iM>; atrocities committetl by Nana 
Sahib, .597 ; horrid, sixjotacle i>reHented to 
Havelock’s trotips on their entering, 637; 
Havelock at Mungulwar receives alarming 
nows fron». 642 ; General Windham threat- 
ened in, by the relH-ls; attacks them and 
is defoatetl; Sir Colin t'ampljell marches 
to his aid, 664 ; Sir Colin < 'aiuplx^ii attacks 
and routs the re.l)ols at, 667. 

Cay, Captain, loses his life at Karlcc, ii. 449. 

(’ensorship <if the press in India, iii. 130. 

Ceremonies of the llindi>os. ohw.rvances of 
a Brahmin, ii. 42 ; the live. satTaments, 
44 ; obst'.rvanccB of the vuli^ir. 44 ; multi- 
plicity of forms, 45 ; sclf-iutiictetl tortures, 
4il. 


Chain Sail, iii. lOS. 

Chalmers, Ctilotud, his op(*ralions against 
Vailoo Tambi, ii. 8.35; suspe.n<led, 841. 

<.!haiulx‘iiain, Brigailier Neville, iii. 610. 

ChaiiilHu\s, Sir Charles Hare-ourt, judge of 
the supreme court ''f Bengal, iii. 203. 

Champion, Colonel, dofoats the Kohillas, ii. 
327 ; appojiitetl toOmlcin Mr. Middleton’s 
place. 365. 

Chand Jkseby, her h(?roism, i. 138. 

Chanda, the fort of, taken by Colonel Adams, 
iii. 9X 

Cliandernagore, (^live prepares tf> attack, 
hut is prevented hy the Nalwib of Bengal, 

i. 561 ; the defences of, 5i53 ; Clive advances 
against, and captures, 564. 

(Miandra Kant-a, iii. 139. 

(.’liandu Lai, mini.ster of the Nizam, ii. 823; 
iii, 28; his inllneiice in the Nizam’s court, 
121; hia dealings with William l^almer 4: 
<?o., 122. 

( 9iantra Bam Bak, Rajah, iii. 19, 22. 

Charbagh Bridge, the, Havelock’s conflict 
w'ith the mutineers at. iii. 653. 

enjarikur, bravely defended by (5ij)tain 
(kKlringtoii; evacuated, iii. 409; bimied 
down, 457. 

Charles 1., King, grants a crown license; to 
rival traders to the Juist India t’oinpany, 

i. 267: buys the CoiiiiMUiy’s i>opiM*r on credit 
and gcUs it for reailv iiiojiey, 272. 

Charter of tlie East India Company, i. 231 ; 
a new, graiitixl by Charles 71., 311 ; anew, 
granted by William HI., 355; reiiew'eu by 
George III., ii. 1. 

Glieetoo, a wdebrated Pindaree letwler, his 
tiarly fortunes, iii. 47 ; acta in imion wdth 
Kureem Khan, 49; his durra, 50; his in- 
rotids on Surat, 50; enmity Ixjtwcen liim 
and Kureoni Khan prtsvonts united action, 
79; pursuit of him by Sir John Malcfilni, 
and disiK^rsion of his durra, 81. 

Cheli*s. ii. 61 1 >. 

Chemistry, Hindoo, ii. 126. 

t ’hen Busveia, atiange story of, ii. 235. 

Cheyte Sing, British relations with, ii. 531 ; 
exactions from, 532; made a prisoner in 
his palace Iw Hastings, 536; rescue ami 
escape of, 537; carries with him all his trea- 
sures, 539. 

Cliilambruin, failure of Cootc^ attempt on, 

ii. 489. 

Child, Sir John, appointed captain-general 
of the East India Comi»any, i. 341 ; Ins un- 
scrupulous conduct, 345; his powerltissness, 
347 ; bis depositkm licfore parliament as 
to the allegetl bribery of the East liidia 
Company, 362. 

Children, Hindoo, the unfavourable influ- 
ence to which they arc subjected, ii. 200. 

Cliillianwalla, the battle of, iii. 523. 

China, Mahomed Toghlak’s project of sub- 
duing, i. 89; the att(;mj>t of the East India 
Company to form a traile with, 334. 

Chingleput and (kivelong, preparations of 
the British for the siege of, i. 483 ; captixre 
of, by Clive, 485 ; lmpi>rtunco of ; French 
attempts on, 605. 

Chiriaghati Pass, the, iii, 24. « 

ChiBholm, Lieutenant, his death, Iii. 85. 


CLIVE 

Chittagong, fujptives from Aracan settle in, 

iii. 132 ; manuKlers, followed by the Bur- 
mese, enter, 133 ; the Burmese claim tlie 
emigrants who have .<iettled in, 134; invutWd 
by the Burmese, 147. 

Chittanyas, the, their tenets, ii 72. 

Chittapet, Cooto captures, i. 629. 

Cliittoor. attacked l)y Ala-n-din, i, 82; tlio 
fortunes of, 82, /tofe; the rtijah of, in prison 
at DcUii; proiiosal made to him us the con- 
dition of his release, 83 ; hia escaix;, 83. 

Chobdar, a, ii. 478, note. 

Cholera, its nivtiges in the British camp in 
the year 1817, iii. 78. 

, Cliooranuui, a Jat leailor, ii. 784. 
t Chota Nagpoor, disturliances in, iii. 2t8. 

' Clumk, the, of Dacca, i. 647. 

! Climd, a naval tight otf, liefcweon the I‘oriu- 
gnese and Gujorat fleets, i. 188. 

Cfnwftrj/, a, i. 463. 

Cliristian, Mr., ciunmissioncr at Bcetapoor, 
liis misplaced coiitideiico in the niiiitai'y 
police, iii. 589. 

C’hristianity, not chargeable with tlie Vellore 
mutiny, ii. 815 : unfavourable position of 
converts to, in India, iii. 200; new regula- 
tion in favour of converts to, introduced 
by tSir William Bentinck, 200; its influence 
on India, 705. 

C’hronology of the. ilimloos, the, ii. 2. 

Clumur, the sie.ge of. by Sheer Khan Bur, i. 
114; failure of the attempt of the Britisii 
on, 681 ; the treaty of, ii. 539. 

Chnnd Kooiiwur, iii. 486. 

Clumda Saliili, his trcacherj', i. 431 ; his con- 
neetioii w'ith I’ondicherry, 433 ; a prisoner 
with the Mahrattas, 434; ransnitied hy 
1 hipleix, 435 ; Ins iirocecdings at Kistna, 
435 ; his expedition against Taniore, 444; 
at Volconda, 457; beleaguers Trichlno- 
poly, 471; Major Lawrence attempts to 
Kiirx‘ri8Cj his eam]), 474; his troops desert 
him. 477 ; tries to clfect liis escape, 477; his 
cruel fate, 479. 

Chu/mMi, a, iii. 225. 

CJiurut Hing, a Sikh chief, his ri.se and sue- 
ecss, iii. 270 ; his deatli, 270. 

Chute, Ckilonel, at Mnrdaii, iii. ,577. 

t’huttur Bing, causes an insiuTection i; 
Htizareh, iii. ,519. 

( ’irears, the Nortliem, the French get posses- 
sion of, i. 503: state of ail'airs in, 610; ii. 
213; grant of, to the East Jmliu (kmipniiy, 
313; arrangements of the Coinjiany as to, 
214; vacillating coiuluct of the Madru,s 
liresidency as to, 215; Air. Hastings’ pro- 
l>oHul to cede the, to the Nizam Ali, 528. 

( ’larke, Alajor, iii. 82, 

Clavering, Gf'iieral, sent out from England 
us a memb«>r of the council of Bengal, ii. 
363; opposed to Ha.stings, 364, 411, 418; 
assumes the oflice of guvernor-gcnerul, 424; 
his death, 428. 

ChblKim, Alajor, his disaster at NuflToosk 
Pass, iii. 374. 

Climate of liidiun i. 7; modifying causes of, 
8; heat and humidity of, 8. 

Clive, liolH^rt, his lirave conduct and narrow 
escape at the siege of Devlcotta, i. 438 ; hfs 
early life, 439; his ajipoiiitment as writiT, 
440 ; his constitutional melancholy, 441 ; 
his escape after the siege of Madras, 441 ; 
singular anecdote of him, 442; obtains an 
ensign’s commission, 442 ; charge of cowar- 
dice against him; its refutation. 442; his 
predominating miallties, 442 ; at the siege 
of Volcoiidit, 457; accompanies Pigot to 
relieve Verdachelum, 4.59; his iiarrow es- 
c;ai»e on Ids return from Venlacuielum, 459; 
his expedition to Trichinopoiy, 460 ; attai'ks 
and cajiturcB .iVjcot. 460 ; imrsuos the garri- 
son of Arcot, 461; isl)e.sieged in Arcot, 461 ; 
captures Tiinery, 4ti7; hisvictoiy at Ameop 
468 ; captures Conjeveram, 4»>8 ; his victory 
at (kivcryjiauk, 469 ; seconils Mahir Law- 
nmcc in command of a force to Trichino- 
poiy, 473 ; has the command of a division, 
475 ; is in danger at Bamiavorain, 475; ex- 

{ losed to new dangers, 476 : captures (k^ve- 
ong, 484r; captun*s t’hingicput, 485; arrivcB 
at Bondiay with the rank of Cidoud, 509 ; 
expedition to, and capture of Geriah, 513; 
appointed by the Company commander of 
the expedition to Bengal, 549 ; his letters 
to the C^ourt of Directors, 549 ; the squa- 
dron and land-force under his command ; 
voyage to Bengal. 550; bo commences 
operations. 551 ; blunders committed, 552; 
^feptures the fort ®f Budge; results of thw 
capture. 553; recovers Calcutta, 554; his 
misunderstandings ij/ith Ailmiral Watson, 
554; his attack on the Nabob of Bengal’s 
camn, 559 ; makes a treaty witli the nabob ; 
his defence of it, 559 : prepares to attack 
Cliandernagore, but is i>revuuted by the 
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Clive. Tlol)orfc,— o 

liabob, i. 5'Jl; advances aeainst and captures 
('hauilernagoro, 565; tho title of KiU)ut 
Jung bestowed on him by the nabob, 567; 
his participation in the conspiracy against 
the nabob, 569 : his dissimulation towards 
the naliob, 570; sets out to perform his 
part of the consxtii'acy, 574 ; liis stateinent 
of grievances, and march from Chamhir- 
nagore, 575 ; hol<ls a council of war, 576 ; 
his march to Plassey, 677 ; his victory at 
Plassey, 678 ; salutes Meer JafHeras Nabob 
of Bengal, 581 ; scats Meer Jaftler on tho 
luusnud, 582; the <leception practised by 
him on Omichund, and its melancholy 
effects, 5S3; his futile attempt to justify 
his deception, 585 ; his disputes about the 
spoils, 591 ; insists on Meer Jattier fiaying 
treaty money, 645; his interference on 
behalf of liamnarain, (>49; obtains from 
Meer Jattier ff>r tlic Company a monopoly 
of all tho salt])ctro made>' within his d<j- 
luinions, 650; ids opinion of Meer Jaffier, 
651 ; he returns to Moorshedabad, 651 ; his 
com])laint to tlie nabob of the conduct of 
his son Mccrun, 651; he is net included 
in the now council of Bengal 652; he is 
invited by the c(mncil t(» become president; 
liis refusal, but subso-quent acceptance of 
the offer, 653; his letter to Meer Jaflier 
in respect to tlie slia/ada, 656 ; the sha- 
zada’s letter to him, 656 ; his reply to the 
shazada, 657 ; hastens to Patna, which is 
besieged by tho sliuzada, and relieves it, 
657; his jaghiro, 658; objections to his 
jaghire, 659 ; prepares t<j ojjjiosothe Dutch 
arinainent sent to Bengal, 660; his reply 
to the Dutch manifesto, 661 ; resolves to 
deiiurt for England, 663; attemx>t.s to dis- 
suade him from returning to England. 664; 
his letter tf» the Karl of Chatham, setting 
hirth his views as to the future govern- 
numt of Bengal. 664; his estimate and 
proposed employment of its revenues, 665; 
Lord Chsvtharn’s rejily to Ins letter, 666 ; he 
imits India, 6i)6 ; his reception in England, 
683; his dissatisfaction, 684; his anxiety 
about his jaghiro, 684 ; he and his party In 
n minority in the East India House, 685 ; 
his riglit to tlie jagiiire is disputed, 685 ; 
discussion as to his reappointment to 
India, 685; want of cordiality between 
him and tlie directors, 686; arrangement 
as oo liis jaghire, 686; powers conferred i 
on him on his reappointment to India, 
687 ; liis outward voyage, 688 ; his first 
proceedings at (.Jalcutta, 688 ; he makes an 
arrangement with the Nabob of Bengal, l»y 
which the latter boconios a tieiisionary of 
the Coin]>any, 691 ; his visit to Allahaliad, 
and annmmcement to Kliah Alum. 692 ; 
irksome <luties assigned to him, 695; lie 
applies to the Madras nresidency for the 
supply of vacancies in tlie council of Cal- 
cutta, and the cliscontent resulting there- 
upon, 698 ; carries into effect tho orders <jf 
tlie directors for abolishing double batta, 
699; his firmness in suppressing the mu- 
tiny occasioned by tho aljolitiuii of double- 
batta, 700; his lenient treatment of tho 
mutineers, 701; estaiilishment of a fund 
calltul “Clive’s Fund," 703; his health 
seriously affected, 704 ; he resolves to quit 
liKlia; departuro.and rccoption in England, 
705; his tenure of the jaghire extended, 
700 ; power and activity of Ids enemies, 
706 ; important results of his achievements. 
706 ; letter to Lord Bute in relation to tlio 
treaty witli I'Yaiice, il. 207 : ids double 
government of Bengal, and abuses conse- 
quent thereon, 283; he gets Hastings ap- 
pointed a member of tho council of 
Madras, 303; his opinion of Hastings, 307; 
charges against him in tlie India House, 
334; his defence, 335; his account of the 
Conijiany’s embarrassment, 336; impru- 
dence of part of ills defence. 336 ; honours 
Btiowered on 1dm. 337 : supports tlie aboli- 
tion of supervisors. 339; pitiful charges 
against, 339 ; laM'suit cfimmcnced by the 
C!om}>any against, 340 ; Burgoyne’s resolu- 
tions against, 340 ; his defence, 341 ; <lis- 
cmssioii of Bnrgoy lie’s adverse motion, 341; 
motion in favour of him carried, 342; un- 
satisfactory result of the vote in favour of 
him, and uufavouralde influence of the 
adverse proceedings on his mind, 342; his 
death. 343. 

Clive’s Fund, the establichment and amoftnt 
of, i. 703. 

Clive, Lonl, goven\pr of Matlras, his 
opinion of the Nabob of the Carnatic, ii. 
719; lias a iiersoiial interview with the 
N^almb of the Carnatic, 722; iilaces Azeem- 
u-Dowluh on the musnud, 723. j 


I Close, Colonel, his visit to Jeswunt Row 
Holkar in his camp, ii. 745; forms the 
treaty of Bossein with the pcishwa, 746; 
sent against Ameer Khan, 826 ; sent to Hy- 
derabad to supiiresa tho mutiny there, 844. 

Clyile, Lord. See Camplfell, Sir Colin. 

Cocldn, tho Portuguese invited to, i. 166; 
tho Portuguese remove from C Calicut to, 
166; De Nueva arrives at, 168; the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut proposes an attack on, 171; 
arrival of tho oxpoilition midcr Albu- 
quenpie at, cliaiiges the aspect of affairs, 
172 ; tho Zamoriti of Calicut forms a coali- 
tion against, but is defeated and humbled, 
172^^1aced under British management, 

Cockbum, Colonel, ii. 449. 

(Jodriiigton, (’aptain, his bravery at Chari- 
kur ; is mortally wounded, iii. 409. 

Coins, recently discovcixMl, throw'ing light 
on Indian history, i..33; of Sultan Mah- 
mood, 52. 

Colebnxike’s TirelvrVieu‘^inMy.tnre, quoted, 
ii. 604, iwtf. 

Coluiiitiiis, < ttiristophcr, his enlightened geo- 
graphical views and discoveries, i. 149; 
jioints out the direction in which tlie route 
toindia lay, 150; hisarrival in the Taras, 152. 

Colvin, Mr., lieutenant-governor of Agra, 
deceived by native dui>licity, iii. 583; his 
proclamation ilis,approved by Lord Can- 
ning, 599 ; his death, 658. 

Comhemierc, Jiord. 8cc Cotton, Bngadit'r- 
generat. 

Commissariat, the Hindoo, de8cril>ed, ii. 112. 

Company, tho. So«^ Kant Jufiia Company. 

Compass, tho mariner’s, influence of the 
invention of, on navigation, i. 149. 

Corny n, Major, at the attack on the stockade 
of .Jet|H)or, iii. 17. 

Confederacy, a general, to expel the Briti.sli 
from India, ii, 471; Hyder’s share in it, 472. 

Conflana, M., left by Biiasy in the Northern 
Circars, i. 610; draws up his forces to repel 
Colonel I’orde, 612; defeated by Colonel 
Fordo, 613; urges Halabut Jung to send 
his forces to Masulipatam, 614: b<jsiege<l 
by (kilouel Fonie in Miisulipatam, 615; 
surrenders, 617. 

Conjevoraui, cajiturod by Olivo, i, 468 ; sur- 
prised by Lally, 624. 

C< molly and SttMldart, prisoners in Bokhara ; 
Hir William Miumaghtcu’s plan for tJieir 
lilieration, iii. 368. 

Oonolly, lieutenant John, his letter to 
Mnhun Lai to further the assassination 
policy of his uncle, Wir William Mac- 
naghten, iii. 407, 412. 

Constantinople, the Geiitieae and Venetians 
strive for the ascendency at, i. 146. 

Contract, a singular, entered into by the East 
India Company, i. 361, 

Contrasts in Hindoo character, ii. 204. 

Converts to Christianity from llindooism, 
tlicir unfavourable isisition ; new regula- 
tion to imnrove it, iii. 201. 

Cooke, Sir Tlioinas, called before parliament 
to give an account of money givmi to ineni- 
bers fif parliament for services done in tlie 
house for tiio Conqiany, i. 360 ; bill for his 
iiidciiiiiity, 3G1; his disclosures, 361. 

Cooper, Colonel, at Kumghur, iii. 16. 

Coorg, the rajah of, his ill-treatment by 
lly«ler and 'riptMio, ii. 611; tho fidelity and 
g<'.nero8ity of the rajah of, 612; the rage 
<if TipiK>o when he miderstcxid that ho was 
to be ileprived of, 620 ; the rajah’s account 
of the battle of Setlaseer, 694 ; the cmclty 
and brutality of tlie new rajah of, Vira 
liajendra; a revolution in, lii. 209; an- 
nexation of, to the British territories, 210. 

Cooto, Captain Eyre, amHiinted governor of 
Calcutta liy Admiral Watson, i. 554 ; cap- 
tures Hooghly, 555; captures (/Utwah, 675 ; 
his vote in the council of war before the 
battle of Plassey, ,577 ; his expedition 
agaiii.st the French near Patna, 588; ad- 
vances to Monghir, 689; his bold march 
witli mutinous troops, 589 ; his flrmness in 
dealing with mutineers, 590; his recall, 590; 
he profits by Lally’s blunder in dividing 
liis forces, 622; captures Waiidiwash, 622; 
captures Oarangoly, and makes an at- 
tempt on Arcot, 6^; his tnovenients and 
tho.se of Lally, 623 ; his advance to relieve 
Wandiwash, 625; defeats Lally, 627; he 
captures ( Jbittapet, 629; lays siege te Arcot, 
which surrenders, 629; rejecjts a present 
from Mortiz All of Vellore, 630 ; captures 
Permucoil, 630; captures various places 
around Pondicherry, 631; captures Ville- 
nore, 634; prepares to besiege Pondicherry, 
636 ; is Buperse<led in command by Colo- 
jpel Monson, 636; Colonel Monson being 
wounded, Coote resumes the command. 
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Coote, Captain Eyre, — 
i. 637; Pondicherry surrenders to him, 639; 
dispute between liiin and the Madras pro- 
sideucy, 641; tmpointed (as Sir Eyre <7oote) 
to succeed General Cluvering, both as 
member of council and conimaiuler-iii- 
chief, ii. 429 ; sent to prepare military re- 
sources on the north-west frontier, 452; 
arrives from Bengal to siifasrsede Sir Hec- 
tor Monro in the war against Ilyder, 485 ; 
takes the field against Hyder, 485 ; relieves 
Wandiwash, 487; desultory operations near 
Cuddalore, 488; the council of Madras give 
him milita^ instructitins ; his reply, 489 ; 
failure of his attempt on Chilambruni. 489; 
his victory over Hyder Ali at Porto Novo, 
491; frustrates an attemjit of Tippoo Baliil* 
to cut off a detachment from Bengal, 493 ; 
captures Tripassore, 494 ; conquers llyiler 
Ali at I’ollilore, 494 ; his troops are in want 
of provisions, 495; conquers Hyder at Sho- 
linghur, 495; an attack on a detachment 
of nis reimlsed, 496; secures a supply of 
provisions fn>m Vellore, and takes Chit- 
toor; starvation in his army, 497; is <lan- 
gerously ill, yet hastens to relieve Vellore, 

; his quarrel ivith Lord Macartney, .591 ; 
offers the French liattle, which they <lecline, 
503; successful encounter with Hyder at 
Aniee, 503 ; resigns hisconim.and to Majj)r- 
geiieral Stuart, 505; his death. 511; on tlie 
extraordinary powers Inistowed on hicn by 
tlie Bengal government, 629. 

Cope, Captain, sent in command of an exiic- 
ditirm to Taiijorc, 1. 436; his unsuccessful 
attempt on Madura, 455. 

Cornwallis, Lord, his o|)inion of Sir John 
IVIjicpberson. ii. 561; made (.Sovenior-geiu- 
ral of India, 568; his api>ointnient gene- 
rally approved. 570 ; first important acts (tf 
his administration; cancels Macpliorson's 
treaty with the Matirattas, 570; his view 
of the financial ditticulties of tlie (.'oin- 
pany, 571; his dealings with tlu? Nalxib of 
Oude, aiul final arrangement with him, 571; 
the shazada's offered visit declined, 673; 
his su}>He(|uent intervi(?w with the sha- 
Ziula at Benares, 574; Nizam All’s treaty 
with, 680; questionable policy of his in 
reviving an ohl treaty with Nizam Ali, so 
as to give it the effect of a new, 58J ; 
his motives for the ftourse adopteit 682; 
forms a triple league against Tippoo Sahib, 
585; his letter to Governor Holland, .587; 
resolves to command in iwrson against 
Tippoo, 593; letter to his brother, the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 594; he 
oi>enB the campaign, 596; his narrow esoai )0 
from a dash nuwle at him by three of 'Tip- 
poo’s horsemen, 597; takes Bangalore, .597; 
pursues Tippoo, 599 ; resolves to advance 
on Beriiigapatain, 600 ; prepares for a gene- 
ral engagement with Tippoo, 601 ; gains 
the battle of Carigat. 602 ; is coiniielled by 
want of provisions to retreat, (503 ; i.s suc- 
coured and relieved l>y the Malirattos, 603 ; 
j)roceed8 with the M'lhvattas to Bangalore; 
arrangements and oporatlotiHof the united 
army, 605; his reply to Tippoo’s expres- 
sion of his desire to negotiate, 606 ; iiii 
fnun Bangalore, ^7; captures Nundidroog, 
607 ; lays siege to fliid <Rj,|)tures Bavandroog, 
608; makes a night attack on Beringapatam, 
612 ; re.sults of hi.s night attack rm Beriiiga- 
patiim,6]3' iswouinled in heading a charge, 
615; treacherous attempt xdanned against 
his life by Tippoo, 617; his ultimatum of- 
fered to Tippoo, 618; Tippoo’s sons are deli- 
veretl to him as hostages, 620 ; his view's of 
the peace made with 'l’jx>po(>,623; his^usivc 
policy in inference to tho MahrattJ^ 624; 
his views reganliiig Indian governors, 624 ; 
his arrangeiiieiits with Mahomed Ali, 625; 
financial reforms introduced by him, 627; 
his view's as to latid tenure, 629; adojits a 
permanent zeniindary settlement, 631; his 
views sanctioned by tho British ministry, 
632 ; the soumlness of his settlement ques- 
tionaide, €32 ; judicial reforms introducicd 
Viy him, 633 ; his views as to the constitu- 
tion of the (kuiipany, 637; his arrival in 
England; his reception contrasted w'itli 
tliat of Hastings, €40 ; the contrast which 
his character and administration pivsent 
to those of Hastings, 651; his jiroiiosed re- 
appointment as Governor-general of India, 
675 ; Mr. Dundas’ letter to him on the sule 
joct of his reappointment, and his repl>% 
676 ; is sworn into office, but home occun' 
rencos induce him to draw back, €76 ; be- 
comes again Governor-general of India, 
803 ; the course marked out fof him, 804 ; 
his puHillunimons proceedings, 804; shame- • 
fill concessions to Bclndia, 805 ; his death, 
and character of his adniinisteatious, 800. 
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Coniwallifl, Admiral, ii. 639. 

Corfcereal, Gaftpar and Miguel, Portuguese 
navigators, i. 197. 

Cortland, General Van, iii, 501^. 

(..*osHigny, M., asaista Tippoo at Mangalore, 
ii. 519. 

Cossimbazar. attacked and pillaged by Sura- 
jah Duwlau, j. 535. 

Co^'Biuaiit iiuboo, the. caao of, against the 
.Rajah of (’oHsijuraJi, ii, 435; his octirm 
against “^the court of CjUiMitta, and the 
a))rupt withdrawal of it, 43ti ; his case ex- 
plained, 437. 

( Vitton, indticemcnts and obstacles to the 
cultivation of ; extent of the cultivation 
f>f, in Imlia, ii. 153; the manufacture of, 
in India, 1^14. 

t.'ottou. Brigadier -general (George Kta- 

I jleton Cotton, Viscount Coinbcrmere), 
lis oiHsrationB ij» Burniah, iii. 165, 172; 
niov(ts against Bhurtpoor, and ciiptures 
it. 183. 

Cotton, Major-general Sir Willoughby, sent 
on the Afghan expedition, iii. 341 ; halts 
at Dudur, 352; the Bengal army placed 
mider his commaml, 354 ; aiipoints Gene- 
ral Nott to tran<iuillL/.e. the Ghiljie coun- 
try, 369 ; aisproves of the conduct of Gen- 
eral Nott ttjwards the otliclals of Sliali 
Shujah, 373 ; resigns his command in Af- 
ghanistan, and returns to India, 382. 
Coiiji-teii’s AK,sociati(in, i. 269 ; remonstr.ance 
ot the East India Company against, 2* 19; 
its de.clino, 273 ; its miion with the East 
India Cotnpany, 273. 

Coveiong, proparations by the "Britisb for 
the siege of, i. 482 ; how the I'’reiich first 
gilded possessiou of, 484 ; ( dive’s dilli- 
cidties before, an<l capture of, 484. 

< V»vorypauk, affair of, i, 4 )9. 

<!ox's Jiesideuct' in t/ie jUurman H^inpire, re- 
ferred to, iii. 169. 

< ’raddock, Sir John, Ids code of regulations 
occasions the Vellore mutiny, ii. 813; bis 
refadl, 837 ; the retrenchments uuwle by 
liiiii occasion the Madras mutiny, 838. 
t.'reation, the, Hindoo doctrine of, of thenni- 
verso, ii. 17; of inferior deitie.s, 18; of 
men, 19; tendency of all beings to d(X'.ay, 
19 ; Innnaii and <livinc periods of, 20. 
(Jrtuidof the Hindoos; fnndameiital prin- 
ciples of roligioim belief, ii. 57; <logma(»f 
transmigration, o3 ; views of licaveii, 60 ; 
vie.ws of hell, 01 ; uionU system, 02. 
Crimiiiul law among the llindoos, ii. ]i»3. 
(jnniiwell, Oliver, his decision resi>ecting the 
East India ('ornpany, i. 278; his death, 280. 
<Vi>w, Sub-conductor, his brave conduct in 
defence tjf tin* Delhi luagsndiie, iii. 508. 

< Vusiuies, the elf ccts of the, on commerc(*, 
&c., i. 145. 

(J.sJiatriya an<l Vaisya castes, the. i. 11. 
Cvnhlalore, the attemi)ia of the French on, 
repelled, i. 422 ; new attempts of the 
Frtmeh on, 424 ; Coote’s desultory openi- 
tioiis near, ii. 488; taken ])y IJyder Ali, 
502 ; General Stuart’s operations near, 
512; the l)attlo of. 513; dangerous posi- 
tion of the 1 British in, 515. 

Cuppage, (’oloiiel, proceeds against Vailoo 
Tambi, ii. 830 ; is suspended from com- 
mand, 841. ♦ 

Ciireton, Brigadier, killed at Rainuuggur, 
iii. 521. 

Currie, Sir Frederick, resident at Lab'jrt;, 
e(intomplat(;s advancing a British force 
on Mooltau, iii. 508; his .sucwsses, 510. 
Cutch, the stato of affairs in, in 1818, iii. 
27 ; British interference in the affairs of, 
27 ; military operations of the Britisii in, 
28; the rajuli of. 114; a dreoilful euvth- 
quuko in, 115 ; disturbances in. 179. 

Cutch Gnndava, the physical features of, 
iii. .'lOl ; the inbabitonts of ; Sir (Miarle.s 
JNapitir’s operations in, 502. 

Cuttack, Genonil Wellesley’s operations in, 
ii. 757 ; insurrection in, iii. 125. 

Cutwah, on the Ganges, taken by Cootc, L 
575. 

Cuvera, the llitidoo god of wealth, ii, 33, 


D. 


D’AchC, Count, bis arrival in India, i. 506; 
his naval engagement with Admiral Pc»- 
eocke, 597 ; lands liis troops to iMJsiego Fort 
Ht. David, 597; his cowardly conduct, 598; 
ilefeated by Admiral Pococke at Carrical, 
602 ; his dastardly conduct. 003 ; has an- 
other engagement with Admiral Pococke, 
618; hi% timidity, 619. 


Dacoitoe and Dacoits, the suppression of, 
ii. 194, 

Da<la Khasjoe Wall.% an intriguer in the 
court of (*wa1ior, iii. 475 ; meditates tlie 
seixure of Mama Saliib, but is intimidated, 
475; his iutrigues. 476; is tntule prisoner 
by his opponents, 476 ; the delivery up of 
his person demanded by the governor- 
general, 477. 

Diwlur, Sir Willoughby (Jottoii’s lialt at, on 
the cximdition to Afghanistan, iii. 352. 

Dabir, Kajab of Hcindt!, dcfemls Ids king- 
ibmi agiiinst the Aral>s, i. 40 ; his ileft'at, 
41 ; singular revenge taker, by one of Jiis 
daughters on Casiiii Alahunicd, her 
father’s compieror, 41. 

Dalliousie, Lord, nuidc Governor-general of 
India, iii. IV05 ; his )>roclaiuation respect- 
ing th<! annexation of Oude ; character of 
his iulmuiistratiou, 550. 

Dalla, Sheikh, iii. 177. 

Dalton, (Captain, hifrvigilanrc saves Trichi- 
iiopoly, i. 486 ; detects a French spy, 489. 

Daly, Captain II., cominamicrof the guides, 
reaches Delhi; his gallantry there, iii. 


Da^zell, (feneral, attempts to bring the Ben- 
gal mutineers to a sense (»f duty, iii. 150. 

J>andis, the, ii. 74. 

Dara, .son of Shah Jeban, coiit-ests tlie .suc- 
ces.sion to lii.s fatbc;r. i. 287 ; his adver- 
saries, 290. 

Dariao Sing, a Bundela cldef, compelled to 
Kurrentlcr his f<irt. ii. 828. 

D’Auteuil, defeats Anwur-n-din, i. 44.3 ; ,ai<ls 
Muz.xnffer Jung, 447 ; supersedes M. 1. aw, 
475 ; retreats to Volcouda, 477 ; comes tf> 
ieriua with Clive, and surrenders Vol- 
cotula, 477. 

Davul, l'’ort Ht.. i. 351 ; the French expcsli- 
tion against ; their repulse, 420 ; elation 
tlicEijgliRhat, 425, Gtaieml Lally pnjpnres 
to lay siege tc>, 596 ; the siege an<l eapttivt! 
<jf, by the Frtnich, 597 ; Lully’s cxnltsition 
at the capture of, 599. 

Davis, dlaptain, takes Carang<'ly, ii. 48G. 

Dawar, cai)tured by Capttiin Little, ii. 606. 

l)awoo<l Khan, lakes up arms against Ak- 
Ikt, and is <lefeated, i. 132. 

D.ay, Hir J«ihn, Ids o;)jidon in the case of 
Cossiiiaut Baboo, ii. 435. 

Dc Castrf>, ndieves Din, i. 192; bis ostenta- 
ti<»us ccleimition c)f the victory; character 
and death, 193. 

Dti Cattan.s, a Freucli olli(;er, acting as a 
spy at TriehiuopoJy, is detected, i. 489 ; 
is hung, 49.5. 

Deccan, the, table land of, i. 6 : invaded by 
Ala-u-din, 76 ; coiKinest of, by Ala-u-ilin, 
84 ; Akber claims the supremacy in, 137 ; 
Aklier’s camiiaigii in, 138 ; Aklier’s sne- 
ccsscs ill, 139 ; insurrection in, against 
Hiiah Jehun, 283 ; the kings of, miwb'. tribu- 
tary, 283 ; caiiiiiaigiiH ill, 285 ; Annmg/.elMi 
arrives in, 294 ; pmeecdinga of the Moguls 
in, 339; arrival of Sufder Ali in, 433 ; JVi- 
zain-ul-Moolk in, 433 ; General Wellesley 
command.s in, 749. 

Dccg, the victory of, ii. 782 ; General Lake 
a<lvances on, 785 ; its noted strength, 785 ; 
tlie siege and capture of. 785. 

Deeps, the seven, of ancient Indian geo- 
grajdiy, i. 1. 

Defamation, the law’s relating to, among 
the Jlindotis, ii. 103. 

Defer, slays DuImus, the French king's C{»ni- 
ndssiouer, in a duel, i. 641. 

Dc Gama, Vasco, his inaril imc di-it!overies, 
i, 153 ; ids coursi^ along the African coast, 
15-1 ; at Mozambique, 154 ; at Mombas 
and Melinda, 155; engages aGujerat pilot, 
155 ; arrival of. at Calicut, 155 ; bis landing 
at Calicut, 1.57 ; bis visit to the Zainorlu 
of (kili<5Ut, 157 ; Ids receinaon at the ziuuo- 
rin’s palace, 158; his proiMisvd iircsent to 
the zauiorin, 159; his second visit to the 
zamorin, 160: Mooiish intrigues against, 
160 ; is ftircibly detained a.shoro ; his re- 
lease, 161 ; the zamorin becomes hostile 
to, and ho retaliates, 162 ; is attacked by 
tlie zamoriu’s fleet, 163; bis arrival iu 
Portugal, and return to the East with a 
new exfiedition, 163: sent out on a fresh 
expedition. 169; his new title ; capture of 
an Egyptian ship by, 169 ; Ids liarljarity, 
170 ; ntt^aiiore audt'alicut, 170 ; treachei*y 
of the ZuuKirin of Calicnxt to ; his return 
to Euroiie, 171. 

I>8'-'anin, the treaty of, ii. 771. 

Delhi, the rajah of, opposo.s and defeats 
Bhahnb-u-<lin, i. 58 ; tlie ritjab of, is de- 
feaUid by Shah.ab-u-diii and put to ileath, 
60 ; is matlo the ciipital of a Mahometan 
dynasty, 64 ; Rukn-u-din reigns at, 64 ; 
the sister of Ruku-u-diu, Sultana Kegiai 


I Delhi, - 

governs, i. 65; JSl oiz-n-diii Behrain succeeds 
I to the throne of, 66 ; fifasir-u-iliii Mah- 
t mood reigns at, 66; embassy from the 
King of Persia arrives at, 66; habits of 
Nasir-u-din, king of, 67 ; Bulbun succeeds 
Nosir-u-din at, 67 : Keikobjul succeeds 
Bulbun at, 72; Jelal-u-diii succeeds Kei- 
koliad at, 74; the thnuie of, usuriied 
by Ala-u-din, 78; is bJockiuleil by tlio 
Moguls, 82*; reign of Mooliarik In, 86; 
Gliazy Beg Togb'lak mounts the throne 
of, 87 ; the B<in of Gliazy Beg Togblak suc- 
ceeds Idrn in, 88 ; attempt of tin* king 
of, to removtf his caxdtiil to Dowlctalmd, 
90 ; Ferozo ascends the throne of, 91 ; 
Ghoias-u-diii reigns alone at, 92 ; I’nincr- 
laiie iH'sicges and sacks, 95; dismeinlKU'- 
nientof tlic kingdom of, 96 ; MulJoo Yck- 
bal endeavours to rt*storo. 97 ; the ox-king, 
Malimood Togldak, invited to. 97 ; Kldzr 
Khan, Tamerlaiie’s deputy, at. 97 : Moo- 
barik succeeds Kldzr Khan at, 98; Prince 
Mahmood, Mooliarik’s son, ffhcceisls him 
at, 98 ; BtieiloU' liody aims at the throne 
of. 98; Ala-u din, son of Mahmood, as- 
cends the throne of, 99; Ahvn-din removes 
his reshlence from, to Bndaoon, 99; Bhei- 
lolo founds the Lody Afgluui dynasty at, 
100 ; opiMiriition of the Hhurky family to 
Blieilole at, 101 ; Sikundnr reigns at, 101 ; 
Ibraidm succeeds Bbcilole at, 103; ca]i- 
tured by Bulxjr, 111 ; Baber reigns at, 112; 
Baber’s son, lloomayoon, succeeds him 
at, 114; Hbt'cr Khan seizes the throne 
of, 116: Hoomayoon again makes himself 
niaster of, 119; is taken and sacked by 
Kadir Shall, 399 ; Nadir Shah’s rtei>artnro 
Irom, and rival factions at, 400 ; reign of 
Ahmed Shah at, 402; reign of Alumgeer 
11. at. 4it3 ; victory of General Lake at, ii. 
761 ; llolkar’s sulvunc.e on, 780 ; gallant de- 
fence of, against llolkar, 780 ; disturbanci s 
at, 832 ; l^ord Amherst’s interference with 
the king of. iii. 188 ; the king of, dissatis- 
lieil, sends Itammohuu Roy as bis age... 
to England, 211 ; the innuenso military 
magazines of, K-ft in eharge to natl\u 
troops, .5.55 : arrival of the Meerut muti- 
luiiTs in, 567 ; tlie atrocities of the Mw 
mutineers in, 567; lJi«‘ native trooiis in, 
join tlie mutiny, 568 ; attempt of the mu- 
tineers to get poRsesrdon of the magazine 
of, 568; heroic <lefence of the magazine 
of, by nine British sokliers, 569; courage 
displayed by the Brit is! I soldiers in blow- 
ing up the magazine of, 569; tlie rebellion 
regularly organized in, 570 ; horriVile mns- 
sacre of women and cliildreii within the 
precincts of the luilace of, .571 ; iircpara- 
tions lor the recovery of it from the mu- 
tineers, 599 ; a British force arrives on the 
lieiglits above. 601 ; arrival of the guides 
fiom tiic Puiijal) at, 601 : various attempts 
of tlie reliels tf> turn the ]>oHition of the 
iiritisb, 602; oix^rations of the British be- 
fore, 003 ; propoHul to take it by suriiriso 
abandoned, 604; de.seri j it ion of, 604; tlio 
palace of, 605 ; strong defensive position 
ol tjie British I efore, 606 ; new attack on 
tlie British by tlie mutiiieerB in. 607; at- 
tempt of the mutineers to gain the British 
rear, 607 ; reiiiforceineutH arrive to the 
British, and to the rel« Is in, 608 ; capture 
of Hulizcc Muiidee ; Hindoo Row’s bouse 
asrailed, 608 ; the British force incroased 
Indore, 609; important aid arrives from 
the J’nnjab to the British force Inifore, 
610; ditticnlties of the siegu of, 611; an 
assault again jirojiosed, aiul abandoned, 
t)12 ; reinforceiueiits received by the Bri- 
i.‘; )i ami ri Ik :.-.. •‘■13 ; n be] expedition sent 
11 - III. iigiiiiiM Ali|» « r, 613; renew'ed at- 
temjits ot the reliels on the Briti.^h rear, 
614; lU'W attacks on the Britiih by the 
reliels, 614 ; ilisnnioii among the rebels in, 
615; arrival of Nicbolson's moveable co- 
lumn bcfoie, 615; exploit of Captain Hod- 
son at Rehtuk, 616 ; defeat of the rebels 
under Mahomed Bukht Khan at Nujuf- 
gluir, bear Dellii, 616 ; arrival of the siege 
tiain, 617; erection of batteries, 618 ; the. 
breacliiiig liatU^ries liegin to play, 619 ; the 
iiRsanlt, 619; the (.’ushmere gate forced; 
Brigadier-general Nicholson dangerously 
wounded, 620 ; advance of the British 
troops into the city ; partial failure, 621 ; 
lilowing open the Cashmere gate ; heroism 
^ of LieutenautH Falkckl and Horae, and 
• others, 621 ; lieutenant t^'alkeld killed, 
622 ; progress of the attack. 622 ; GeneraU 
Nicholpon mortally wounded, 620, 623 1 
the British soldiers liecome intoxicated, 
and retard the taking of the city, 623 ; tlie 
bombardment of the Jumma Musjid and 
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Dolhf.— 

ilight of the king, iii. 624 ; the king captured 
and brougiit back ; execution of his sous, 
625 ; death of General Nicholson, 625 ; 
Lortl Canning on the capture of Delhi, 
625. 

Detinie, Lieutenant-colonel, at the stonn- 
ing of Ghuzuoe, iii. 359 ; as brigadier, 
utterly defeats the army of Dr)Ht Maho- 
met, near Jinniian, 378 ; predicts that 
only one man shall e.scaiKi to kdl of the 
slaughter of the (^abool army, 436 ; <lefcatfl 
the enemy who were surrounding Sale’s 
brigade. 431 ; his death, in an engageinont 
witVi the Afghans, at Jelala>>ad, 436. 

Dennis, Major-general, iii. 482. 

Deothul, attaeke<i end taken by the Eng- 
lish, iii. 21; au attack on, by the Glioor.vas 
repulsed, 22. 

Dera Ghazee Khan, captured by Hydcr 
Khau, iii. 510. 

Derliy ministry, the, introduce a new bill 
for tlio better government of India, iii. 
687. • 

Desertion of a llritish oillcer, ii. 252. 

Deva Krishaii How, the Doondeo minister, 
a.s.sa.s8inated, iii. 223. 

Devicotta, tJie siege of, i. 433 ; the caiiture of, 
439. 

Devotion, Tlindno, ii. 63; its exclusiveness, 64 ; 
its true eharaet-er, 64 ; its irrational charac- 
ter, 66; defip but perverted feeling in, 65. 

Dewah Aniajeii, iii. 209. 

Dhar, caiitured from the mutineer sepoys, 
iii. 678. 

Jiherua, a curious cu.stom among the Hin- 
dfios, ii. 20J ; a remarkable instance of, a.s 
practised by Hy<ler Ali, 225. 

Dhoiuhio l*untt»okla, attacks Dhoondia, ii. 
714 ; pursues him with his Mahrathis, but 
is defeated and slain, 738. 

X>Uoondia Waugh, his origin, history, ravages, 
and defeat by (kjlonel JJalryiuple and 
GoUinel Stevenson, ii. 713; pursue*d by the 
Mahrattas, whom ho defeats, 73S; pur- 
sued and annihilated by Colonel Wellesley, 

Dhuleop Sing, iii. 487, 528, 

Dltyan Sing, iii. 480. 

Diaz, Bartolommeo, Ills discovcrie.s, i. 151. 

Dick, Colonel, his bra very among the Ghuor- 
kii.s, iii. 19. 

1)ilkonshii pnrk. the. o'lptured fnun tlie s«'p<»y 
relii’l.s. III. 0 .(I; the Dihoi.Mlia sc;/ -.I, 

Dinajioor, the sepoy mutiny at, iii. 644. 

Dinar, the golden, valiui of, i. 46, vote. 

Diiidigul. occupie<l by Jlyder AH. ii. 219. 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted as to SemiramiJi, 
i. 21. 

Dirom, Major, his Nnratire of the (Jamjxtiijv 
inlndlti, f|Uok‘d, li. 603, 608. 

Disraeli’s bill for the better governmciit of 
India, iii. 688. 

I>iu. aPortuguoseexpeditionsentag.ainst; its 
failure, i. 188 ; the I'ortuguese liesjege<l in, 
190; siege of, raised; attciiiiit to poison the 
garrison ; tlie siege of, renewed, 191 ; re- 
lieved by De < ’astro, 192. 

Dividend, the, of tin? East India Company 
increased, ii.286; regulated by parliament, 
287. 

DoaY>, disturliances in the, iii, 32 ; sepoy 
iiiutinv in, 577. 

Doast Ali, i. 430. 

J^okum, the. ii. 748, 

Don, Colonel, caiitures Tonk Eampoora, ii. 

Dfinabcw, t^;e stockades of, iii. 1(56; failure 
of an attack of the Hritisli on the stocOiades 
of, 167 ; the stockades of, taken by the 
British. 168. 

Donkin, tteiK^rab notices of. iii. 62, 70. 

Doogaur, tlie battle of, ii, 461. 

Dooranee.s, the, i. 403; their struggles with 
the Mahratta.s, 405; defeat the Mahrattas, 
406; revolt agaiu.st Shah Shujah, iii. 382. 

Doorgawutty. tiiieen of (Hirrah, an uiiprinei- 
pled attaek on. by Asuf Khan Hcroy, au 
Usliek leailor ; her death, i. 127. 

Dost Mahomed, of Caboo], defeats Shall 
Shujah, iii. 229; his treacherous attack on 
Herat, 286; cstsapes to Cashmere, 287; 
captures < Jaliool. 287; is threatened by twr> 
armies in Caliool, 288; compels llabiboolah 
Khan to shut himself uji in the Bula 
lllssar, 289; hollow truce betw'etui him 
and Sultan Mahornoil, 289 ; renews his 
claim on (’abool, 290 ; atte.nipts to recover 
I'eshawcr from Runjeet Sing. 291 ; vieto^ 
4 of his sons over a Sikh army, 292: hisdubi- 
* ouB |K>Ucy, 293; his letter to Lortl Auckland, 
295; his reception of Lieutenant Alexan- 
der Burncs, 298 ; his interview with Lieu- 
tenant Buriies, 299 ; his statement resx>ect- 
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Dost Mahomcnl, — 

iijg the propoHiicl alliance between Persia 
and the Afghans, iii. 300 ; second interview 
with Lieutenant Bumes, 303 ; letter of, to 
the (7zur of Russia, 304 ; Lord Auckland’s 
haughty treatment of, 311 ; Lord Auck- 
lamrs suporoilious letter to, 312; unto- 
ward rcsultB of Lord Auckland's letter to, 
313 ; new iiroposals of, to the British. 314 ; 
fruitless negotiations with, 314 ; his letter 
to the governor-goncml, 315; his state- 
incuts tf) (’aptain Buriies, 315; his constcr- 
Uiition at the fall of Ghuzuee, and attemiit 
to negotiate, 361; his ilight, 362; takes 
refuge with the Khan of Bokhara, and 
afk^rwards in the territories of the Wullee 
of Khuoloom, 368 ; acts in concert w'ith the 
Wullee of Khotiloom, 377; routed by Briga- 
dier Dennie, 378 ; once more a wanderer, 
379; Sir William Macruightcn’s bl()od.v 
tlumghts vcspec-ting, 380; his encounter 
with British native tmops, 380; liis surren- 
der to Sir William Macnaghten, 380; his 
treatment by Sir William Macnaghten, 
381; is sent prisoner into Britisli India, 381. 

Douglas, Captain, among the first niunlercd 
by the mutineer seiioys at l>elhi, iii. 567. 

Douglas. Briga<lier, at Lucknow, iii. 674. 

Douiuleakira. lielonging tt» Ram Bux, cap- 
tured, iii. 7(K). 

DovoUm, (-:ol<inel, iii. 62; iutiiniilatcs the 
Rajah of Nagpoor, 73; routs the peishw a’s 
army, 91. 

Dowlet Row Sc.india. See Srimtio. 

Dowletalml, Mahomed Toghlak attempts tf> 
make it his cai>ital, i. IWt 

Dow'lut KhanLody, governor of Laliore, re- 
volts against Ibrahim t>f l>clhi. i. 10-1. 

D’Oyley’s AutitjuUUs o/ 7>rtmr, cpioted, i. 
647, vote. 

Drake, Sir Erancis, liis crui.ses against 
Spanianls, i. 208; his astrolaU*, 208; his 
Tiroe<*eding8 de<;lared piruticul by Spain, 
lint honoured by England. 209; visitetl by 
tJlueen Elizabeth on boanl his ship, 209. 

Draki', governor <d’ Bengal, his dastuiilly 
flight from Calcutta, i. 540. 

Driiuia, the Hindoo, ii. 137; its defects, 138 

Draper, Colonel, makes a sally against the 
French iK'siegiug Madras, ii. 607. 

Draiier, Mr. Daniel, mcinijer of the Bombay 
council, ii. 201. 

Drilling macbiiic, the, of the llinduos, ii. 
154. 

Dubba, Sir Charles Napier’s victory at, iii. 
469. 

Dnbhoj', the fort- of, ii. 455. 

DulMtis, immlered on coming out of the 
gates of Bondieherry, i. 641 ; his JUinmera 
<i r. of TtuNct ijuoti.tl, iii. 14. 

Dndernaiguo, M., surrenders to the British, 
ii. 704. 

I>uff R India and Indian Mi^'sious, referred 
to. ii. 49. 

Dulf’s, CapUiin, Hiafoj'jf of the Mahratta.^, 
quoted, i. 511, 515; ii.362, 444. 663; iii. 85, 92. 

Duke of York, Lord Cornwallis’ hotter to, on 
the financial difficulties of the East India 
Company, ii. 571. 

Dumdum, the uianuf aebure of cartridges for 
the Knfiiild rifle at, iii. 55f5; cf>iupluiuts 
made about tlie cartrklges at, 557. 

X>uncan. Mr. Jonathan, his exerti«>na to put 
dow'u infaiiticulc in Indiii, ii 180. 

Dunihis, Mr., his bill of pains and penalties 
against ludiaii oflicials, ii. 548; Lordtiorii- 
walJis’ letter to, 571 ; his letter to J^ord 
(kjrtiw'alliBa.H to the declaratory bill, 578; his 
declaration of inability to fiisten uiiyerim- 
inal intention on Warren llaBtings, G42; 
his claim to faimeas in his dealings with 
the case of Ha.stings, (J44; disjKised to be- 
oomc Governor-general of India. 655; liis 
letter to Lord Cornwallis on the reappoint- 
ment of the latter to India, 675 ; reply of 
Lord (kmiwallis to. 676; his iiart in the 
discussions respecting the riuiewal of the 
charter of the i^^ast India Company, Iii. 1. 

Dupleix, afiiiointtHl governor of the French 
settlements in Indio, and his ambitious 
designs, 1. 408 ; coolness Ijetwecn, and 
I,abourdonnais, 413; bis interference in 
the capitulation of Mailnts, 416; fits out an 
t'xi>edition against F’ort St. David, 420; his 
attempt on Ciiddalore, 421; his second 
attempt on Cuddalore. 422; his third at- 
tempt on Cuddalore, 424; his ambitious 
thoughts, 428 ; lias recourse to diplomacy, 
447 ; extensive powers conferred on, ' by 
Muzzutfer, 452; insulting proceedings of, 
towards the Xhiglisli. 456 ; memorial of his 
vanity, 470 ; his capture of Swiss raercen- 
aries employed by the English, 482; at Ser- 
ingapataui, 487 ; superseded by M. God- 
ekeu, 50G. 
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Durjan Sal, supplants his nephew, the Rajah 
of Bhurtpoor, iii. 179 ; put down by the 
British and made prisoner, 181. 

Dutch, the, exiK3ditions of, to India, under 
Houtmami, i. 216; progress of the East 
India trade of, 223; their jealousy of 
English trade with tlie (biico. Islands, 245 ; 
their opposition to the XTnglish East India 
Company, 259 ; their formal arrangement 
with the East India Company, 260; new 
quarrels of the English with, 2bX; tlieirini- 
quitou.s and barbarous proceedings at 
Aniboyna, 261 ; indignation in England at 
their barbarous proceedings in Aniboyna, 
363 ; protracted discussions with, 264 ; peti- 
tion presented to paijiameut by the East 
India Comjiany against, 274; war of .Kng- 
laiid with, 275; their ascendency in the 
X'4iBt, 275; treaty with, 276; the East India 
(kimpany’s war with, 326; jwace Isitwecn 
England and, on the accession of William 
11 1. aiifl C^ueen Mary, 327 ; their progrt^ss 
in India, 350; an armament sent to Bengal 
hy, 660 ; Clive’s preparations to ojipose 
their armament, 660; Mcer Jnflier’s in- 
trigues with, 661 ; a manifesto published 
by, and Clive’s rtqily, 661 ; hostilities com- 
menced with ; their defeat, 662; conditions 
dictated to, by Clive, 663 ; ilyder Ali con- 
eludf*s a treaty with, ii. 497 : attack of the 
l^higlish on their settlements; itsBuccess.848. 

Dwellings of the Hindoos, ii. 108. a 

Dyaiain of Hatras, iii. 33. 


E. 


Eartliqimkc, a dreadful, atCutch, iii. 115; a 
tremendous, at 3 eialaViad, 435, 

East, the, overland journey to, i. 151; first 
English voyage dinictly to, 212; association 
of English mt?rchant ailventurers for a 
voyage to; their petition to the queen, 224; 
approval of the voyage to, granted and 
witluhuwn, 224. 

East, ColfUiel, his military operations in 
(.luteh, lii. 28. 

Jiiast India tkunpany, the, petition of inei*- 
chant adventurers tO||l,jueen Elizabeth, i. 
224; approval of government granted to.uiul 
withdrawn from, 224; memorial of Xhiglisii 
merchants to the privy council, 225 ; Ftilke. 
Grevillo's report on the memorial, 227 ; 
prtqiarations for a voyage to the East, 228 ; 
spirited conduct of the directors in rela- 
tion tr> government, 229 ; qualification 
for employment under the directors, 229; 
arraiigionoiits for tlu; first voyage, 229; 
meeting of the adventurers and payment 
of subscriptions, 230; appointment of 
officers to the expedition, 231 ; a charter 
granted to the Company; its form and 
objects, 231 ; the charter or, prescrilieB the 
inode of niaiiagen]em>, 232 ; tlie charter of, 
imIicatoB the <iualilicatiou for member- 
ship, 233; the charte.r of. pre.scrile.s the 
geographical limits over which the Com- 
I»any might trade, 233; the charter of, sets 
forth the exclnaivh pri^filegcs of the Com- 
jiany, 234 ; Bubseviptions ami payment of 
stock, 235; the (lueen's letter to eastern 
lirinres on behalf of, 236 ; the first voyage 
of, 238 ; voyage, home, 240 ; succcas of tlie 
voyage, 241 ; second voyage of, 241 ; attempt 
to traile with tlie Bpice Islamls, 242; results 
of the second voyage, 243 ; license panted 
by King James I. to Sir XMw’ard Michel- 
bonie, 243; the tliiril voyage, 244 ; first visit 
of the (Joinpany’s ships to the continent of 
India, 245 : Dutch jealousy and hostility 
towards, 246 ; subsi'quciit voyages of, 246 ; 
new charter granted by King James I. 
to, 246; increased subscriptiims umler 
their new charter, 247 ; proceedings of Sir 
Henry Middleton, one of the Company’s 
coinniandcrs, 247 ; arrogant tJaims of the 
Portuguese, and refily, 248; Captain Haw- 
kins visits the court of the Great Mogul, 
248; Sir Henry Midfllcton leaves Surat 
and returns to the Red Sea, 250 ; a I’urk- 
ish firman obtained in favour of the Com- 
pany, 251 , Captain Saris sent to Japan, 
252; voyage of Captain Hippon, 252; 
limited success of the (knupany, 253 ; voy- 
age of Captain Best ; his siiiriteil dealings 
with the PortuCTiese, 254 ; Best’s treaty “ 
with the Mogul, 255 ; resolve to trade only 
on a joint-stock, 265 ; send Sij- Thomas Roe 
on an emliassy to the court of the Mogul, 
255 ; extension of their trade; 'dealings with • 
Tersia, 258 ; collision with the Fortiuuese, 
258 ; oucouiiter opposition froni^the Dutch) 
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East India Company,— 
i. 259; formal arrangement with the Dutch, 
and institution of the council of defence, 
260; now quarrel with the Dutch, 261; 
iniquitous and cruel treatment of tlie ser- 
vants of the Company and others at Am- 
liojma, 26L; difticulties of the Company, 
263 ; discussions with the Dutch, 264 ; ap- 
plication to parliament, 264 ; adverse pro- 
clamation by the crown, apparent 

helplessness and continued diiUculties of, 
265 ; jperseverance in obviating didioultles, 
266 ; foundation of the trade with Bengal, 
266 ; truce with the Portuguese, 267; license 
granted by the crown to rival traders, 267; 
charges against the iloinpany, 268 ; Cour- 
ten’s counter association and remonstrance 
against it, 269; depressed state of, 270; 
attempt to form a new joint-stock, 270; 
first settlement at Madras, 271 : purchase 
on credit of all the Company’s pepper by 
the king, to l>e soUl for reatly money, 272 ; 
erection of a factory at Balasore, 272 ; pro- 
posal to amalgamate with Courteu’s asso- 
ciation carried into effect, 272; petition 
prescutad to parliament against the Dutch. 
274; comt>enHatiou awarded tn the Com- 
pany in the treaty of the English govern- 
ment with the Dutch, 276 ; privileges oli- 
tOiined in Bengal, 277; arrangements in 
favour of the Comiiany, 277 ; a new joint- 
st(Bck company formed, 279 ; new arrange- 
ments abroad, 280; effects of domestic 
IMjUtics ou the proceeilings of tiio Com- 
pany, 309; a now charter granted l»y 
Charles II., 311 ; leading provisions of the 
new charter, judicial, nulibiry, and re- 
strictive, 311 ; conduct of their tigeut in 
Bengal, 313; affocte<l by the proceeding.^ 
of government respecting Bomliay, 315; 
are not yt^t alive to the importance of 
Bengal, 316; alarmed, but finally bene- 
fited by the incursion of the Mahrattas 
into Surat, 316 : alarmed by a Dutch war 
and a French East India Company, 317 ; 
troubles caused by Sir Edward V\f inter, 318; 
convention with the Portuguese respecting 
Bombay, 319 ; are involve<l in a lawsuit 
on a constitutional <|ue8tion, 320; tea 
begins to form an investment of, 332; Bom- 
bay granted to them by govermuent, 322 ; 
war with the Dif^ch and alliance with 
FraiKJe, 326; treaty with Sevajeo, tlieMah- 
ratta chieftain, 323; principle of seniority 
established in the Company’s service, 330 ; 
injudicious retrenchments ma<le by, 330 ; 
(Captain Kichartl Kcitfwiu’s mutiny, 332 ; 
attempts to form a <3nna trade, 334 ; tr^ulc 
with Bjiiitam, 334 ; their trade in the I'cr- 
sian Culf, and uncertain position there, 
336; singular remonstrance with the King 
of Persia, 337; progrcs.s in Madra.s, 337; 
l)roKre8a in Bengal, 338 ; cltange of their 
policy on the accession of James II., 340; 
claim inde]>eudent power, 340 ; their war- 
like BchemcB, 341; extravagance and failure 
of their warlike scheiues, 342 ; form Bom- 
bay and Mat li»as into regencies, 343; con- 
tinual war with the Mogul, 344 ; their tor- 
tuous policy, 345 ; game of deceit with the 
Mogul. 346 ; capture of the Mogul ships, 
346; their dlsapi^iutllients and humili- 
ating position, 347; effects of the revolu- 
tion or 1688 upon tiie Company, 348 ; their 
aspirations after revenue, 348; petition pre- 
sented to the House of Commons foranew, 
349 ; state of their tratlo, 350 ; the French 
and Dutch take advantage of their blun- 
ders, 351 ; tvequirement of Fort fit, David, 
351 ; parliamentary rcsohitious respecting, 
351; intention of parliament to continue 
the monoi)oly of the East India trade, 352 ; 
address to the crown to dissolve the Com- 
pany, 352 ; new regulations pro|>oHcd by the 
privy council ; objections of the Company, 
353; answer of the king to the aildrosspray- 
ing for the dissolution of the Company, 
354; forfeit their charter, 355; a new 
charter granted, 355 ; special proviso in the 
new charter, and effect given to the pro- 
viso, 356; dissattsfaction with the new 
charter, 357 ; endeavours of the Company 
to obtahi au act of parlianmnt, 358; sus- 
pected of bribery and corruption, 358; sin- 
gular contract into whicli the Company 
had entered, 360 ; parliamentary proceeil- 
ings respecting, 360; disclosures of Sir 
Thomas Cooke respecting, 361; depositions 

• of itersons ejymiued, 362 ; iuipaacnment of 
the Duke of E^ds for taking bribes from 
the Company, 364; suspicious di8api>ear- 
anoe of an Important witness, 365; the 
9 king’s address, dissolving parliament, and 
qiioshing inquiry, 365 ; a tiootch opposition 
company, its popularity for a time, and 
VoL. .III. 


East India Company. — 
final extinction, 1. 366; inducements to 
form a new company, 372 ; discussions ou 
the subject of a new company, 372 ; report 
on the affairs of the old Company, 373 ; act 
of parliament forming a new oompany, 
373 ; notice given to the old Company, 374; 
anew joint-stock formed, 376; impolitic 
arrai^emeuts, 375 ; tl»e old Company still 
confident ; grounds of this confidence, 376 ; 
two independent companies, 377 ; the 
amalgamation of the old Coiiti)auy with 
the 378 ; position of the old at tlic 
time of the amalgamation ; enmiieration 
of their factories, 379; obstacles to the 
iiuion, 380; capital and name of the united 
(;oiniitiny, 381 ; acquisitifms of the united 
iJompany in Bengal, 382 ; its constitution, 
383; its early histfu-y, 384 • important grants 
UHvde by Farokshir te, 388 ; involved in the 
affairs of Tanjore,i.435 ; negotiations with 
the French comi»any, 504; faihure t)f the ne- 
gotiations "With the French company,* 505 ; 
agreement entered into with the French 
fXimiMUiy, 606; ambiguities and otlicr de- 
fects of the treaty with the French com- 
pany, 507; hostilities resumed, 508; iiegotia- 
tiou.s with the Angria pirates, 610 ; desputa- 
tiou to Delhi to complain of Jaflior Khan, 
519 ; implicated in the conspiracy against 
BiirajahDowlalk, 569; their agroeinont with 
Meer Jaflior, 572; advantages gained by the 
revolution in Bengal, 594; neutrality be- 
tween the English and French cr>mpanies 
after the revolution in Bengal, 595 ; ciuarrtd 
with Meer Cossim ; monstrous pretensions 
of the 1 Company’s servants, 673 ; nmtinotis 
spirit of the Conmany's army, 678 ; sonlid 
conduct of tlio Company's servants, 683; 
private trailing forbidden to their scrviints, 
687; corruptions of their servants, 689; 
attempts of their servants to evade tl>o 
(u)venants against teking presents, 089 ; 
treaty with Burajuh Dowlali, 695; the 
direistors abolish double l>atta, 699 ; Clive 
carries the orders of the ilirectors as to 
double batta Into effect, 699 ; their Madra’s 
jaghire, ii. 210; the Northern Circars 

S ranted to the Company, 213 ; treaty with 
rizarn All, 216; first contact witli Hyder 
All, 243 ; views of the lUrectors as to Hyder 
Ali, 245 ; grant of My8i>ro to the < Jompany 
by Nizam Ali, 260; forei^i policy of the 
directors, 261 ; iiewao«iuisition of territory 
deprecated, 262; diwigcr apprehende«l >)y 
the directors from the Malirattas, 263 ; 
increase of ilividciwl of the CJomiMUiy, 286; 
amount of the Company’s divulcml re- 
stricted by iiarliament. 287 ; opposition to 
tbo claim of govtimuient to a share in 
Indian politics, 288 ; indignation of the 
directors at the apnoiiitincnt of a crown 
plenipotentiary to Indio, 290 ; Hyder Ali 
claims luisistance frt>m, 292 ; resolve to act 
ostensibly as dewan of Bengal and liehar, 
304; Hastings’ letter to the directors and 
their rejOy, 315; unworthy designs of the 
C\)mpany, 320; involved in war with the 
Rohillas, 327 ; i>ecimiary gains hy the R.o- 
iiilla war, 333 ; pecuniary difficulties, 334 ; 
foreeil by the legislature to occejit a loan, I 
343; a new constitution thrust on them, 
344; the regulating act, 344; covet Bul- 
Hctte, 356 ; capture Balsette, 362 ; renewal 
of the charter, 547; I»rd C Cornwallis* , 
opiiiion of the financial dlflictiltios of the 
Company, 571; abuses in proviiling for I 
the investments of the Company, 57 5 ; state 
of the Company's army, 576; abuses in 
the army of the < Jompany, 577 ; proposal to 
amalgamate the king’s troops and those I 
of the Comnany, 577 ; obatacsles in the way 
of the amalgamation i»roiK)Bed, 578; col- 
lision between the Board of Control and 
the directors of tire Company, 578 ; claims 
of the Company to Cluntoor enforced, 579; 
approaching expiry of the charter ; Bord 
Cumwallia consult^ as to future arrange- 
ments, 636; scheme proposed by govern- 
ment as to its coiistitutton ; l.iord Corn- 
wallis’ views, 637; the new clmrtt>r, 638; 
territorial cessufns to the Company in 
Mysore, 709; misunderstanding lietween 
Lord Mornington and the directors, 7,35; 
quarrel between the director and the go- 
vernment as to the appointment of a 
governor-general, 818; final decision of 
the quarrel, 819; disimtcs with the liajah 
of Travancore, 834; proposal renewal of 
the charter of, atid opjiiosition to their 
monopoly, iil, 1 ; opposing views of the 
government, and the directors of , 2 ; nego- 
tiations on the subject of the monopoly of, 

2 : failure of tliese negotiations, 3 ; renewal 
of diksussion in parliament respoctu?^ 


ELLENBOROUGH 

East India Coihpany,- 
the charter of terms of the new charter 

of, 4 ; leading iirovisious of the new charter 
of, as to European residents, alucatitjii, 
patronage, religion &c., 6; their pacific 
intercourse with Nepaul, 9 ; the policy of 
nondnterferenoo adopted by, and the neces- 
sity of abandoning it, 34 ; the directors of, 
approve of the terms Ranted to the puish wa 
by Sir John Malcolm, 105; loan of tbo 
Nabob of Oudo to, 119; the directors of, 
disapprove of the proceedings of William 
Kalmer &, Co., 123 ; opiiosing views of the 
directors of, and the Bosid of Control, 
refecting the affairs of William Palmer 
& Co., 21/ ; proceedings of tlie Board of 
Control in rt>gai'd to the claims of Williiun 
I’almer & Co. against the nizam, 218; a 
W'rit of tuanOamtiH issued against the di- 
rect«>ra of. in the case of William Palmer 
& Co., 2l9; aiiproaching expiry of the 
charter of, 280; arguments against the 
monopoly possessed hy, 230 ; the question 
as to hwv, for the future, the directors 
of, are to govern India, 231 ; negotia- 
tions Ijctweeh the govcnirnent and, 231 ; 
resolutions atlopted by parliament in re- 
spect t«i, 233 ; bill emlMulyiag the resolu- 
tions adopted by the H«>uso t>f (Jommtms 
roBiMJcting, 235 ; i)rogre.SB of the bill, 236 ; 
di.sscntient resolutions of the Coiirt of 
Ihrectors of, 236; the bill respecting, 

I tasHcd, 237; leading sections of the new 
>il] resiKaeting, 238 ; sect ions rctsttecting the 
i:iU- iiiiil ps>iiiciii. <if dixideiid. 238; sec- 
tions ri-::peel.ing the power (»f liie Bosinl of 
Control, 239; sections regarding tlie liini 
ti.*d power of the din*«rtc»rs in respect, to 
admiiii.srration, 2lli; seerioiis re.sjieeting 
)>;it roiiiigc. i>.|] ; seetitins relativt^ to the 
gov<‘rnmiriii of India, 241 ; Heclioiis re- 
specting the resUlencc of I'luropuaus, aud 
religious establish meitts, in India, 244; 
curious dilemma occasioned by the bill, 
245 ; objections to the appointment of any 
servant of, to be governor-general, 254; 
change in the constitution of, 551 ; petition 
< >f . toji>arlianient against Lortl l*almeratf)n'rt 
hill f()r tlu) lietter g»)vernmeut of India ; 
Mr. T. Buritig's motion, 685; by an act 
emlxHlied in a bill for tlie Ixitter govern- 
ment of India, the government «)f India, 
is transferred to th«* crown, and the East 
India Company is abolished, 694. 
lOjist India Corppany, the Dutch, 1. 223. 

F-ast India (Company, the French, i. 317. 

East ln<Ua Company, the Bcoteh, i. 366. 

East India House, the old, i. 352, noh'. 
Eilncation, among the Hindoos, ii. 199 ; pro- 
vision made in the charter of the East 
India Company for, iii. 5. 

Edwardes, Lieutenant, his military opera- 
tions in the Punjab, iii. 509 ; his sucta^sses, 
510; his Frwrfa the Punjab, emottifi as to 
the relative strength of the British and 
Blkh armies, 511 ; defeats the Hikhs in the 
iNittle of Kincyrcti, - 511 ; his victory over 
the Hikhs at Buddoosarn, 513. 

Edwards, Herjeant, one of the nine defenders 
fff the Delhi magazine, iii. 568. 

Eedgah, the, in M<iultan, iii. 507 ; desertion 
of the garrison aud murder of the Britisii 
officers in. ,508. 

Egerton, Colonel Charles, appointed to coni' 
maud the expedition against I’oonah, ii. 
447 ; quarrels with Mr. tJarnac on a point 
of ctifiuette, 448; cowanlly conduct of, 
449 ; his dismissal, 451. 

Egypt, the sultan of, joins the crAnbination 
of native Imiian states against Die I’ortu- 
gucse, i. 175 ; the sultan of, fits out a fltiet 
wdiich arrives in India, 176 ; Lord Morn- 
. ington sends an expedition to, ii. 734. 
Eibuk, an officer of Bhahateu-din’s, his ex- 
T>loits, i. i»0 ; his early history, 62 ; his affi- 
nity with Eldoz of Ghuznee, 64, 

Eibuk Khan, a Mogul chief, invades India 
and is defeated, i. 84. 

Eldoz of Ghuznee, i. 62. 

Elc^phaiit, the singnlor feat of Morari Row’s, 
ii. 268. • 

Elik Khan, a Tartar prince, lnva«los Kho- 
rasan and is driven buck by Mahmoo<l 
Bultan, i. 45. 

Elizabeth, Queen, visits Bir Francis Drake 
on boanl his ship, i. 209 ; her enlightened 
views as to the right of all nations to the 
sea, 212 ; petition of English merchants to, 
216 ; her letter to the commander of the 
Mat voyage under the charter of the East 
India Company, 23i». 

Ellonboroiwh, Lord, his letter of protest to 
Runjeet Bing, iii. 228; moves the appoint- 
• ment of a select committee to inquire into 
the affairs of tbo East India Company, 230; 

287 
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Elleiiborough, Lord,— • 

BucceetlB lionl Auckland as govemor- 

g enoral, iii. 442; his policy indicated, yet its 
rat proiulse Ixilied, 443; hia misgivings us 
to hia retrograde policy, 446; virtually coun- 
termands his onler to the army to retire 
from Afghanistan, 448; throws the re- 
sponsibility of not retiring from Afglianis- 
taii on General Nott, 449; his instructions 
resiiccting the gates of the temple t>f 
Boinnautii, 450; hia ]>roclaination respect- 
ing the triumphant march of the English 
on (.'aho »1, 458; hia proclamation reapact- 
hig the gates of Komnauth, 450; his 
instructions to Sir Gharles Napier respect- 
ing the Ameers of Scindo, 4'j2; his rela- 
tions witla Hciiidia, 473; instructions to the 
British resident at Gwalior, 473; his olfer 
of military aid declined hy Scindia, 474; 
Ill's ]Jolicy towards Gw’alior, 4T7 ; moves 
British troops towanls the frontiers of 
Kciiidia, 477; hia ulterior views respecting 
Kcindia, 478; luigotiations for an interview 
with the Maharajah of Gwalior, 470; tiic 
rigorous terms lie dictates to Gwalior, 482; 
his recall, 483; diameter of his adminis- 
tratioii, 434; heconitis president of the 
Board of Gontrol, 687 ; his despatch to 
Lord ('aiming, 690 ; his despatch con- 
demning Lord Canning’s proclamation, 
691; indignation of Loro Ctanniiig and his 
friends at. tlio despatch of. 693; compelled 
to resign hisplu.ee in.the ministry, (jii.3. 
Elliot, Mr., liis death when sent an cuibassy 
to Borar, ii. 445. 

lllJis, Mr., his rashness in precipitating a 
rupture with Meor Cussiin, i. 670 ; is iniir- 
ilered along with others at I'atiia by Mure 
Cossim, 07/. 

Elltira, tlie rock ttuuples of, ii. 17. 
lOlphinstonc!, tlie Honoui’ablc Mountatuart, 
sent by Lord Minto on an embassy to 
Cabool, ii. 833; Ixjcomcs the resident at 
Poouah, iii, 3tl;proteHts against the recep- 
tion of tlie agents of Uitaium, 3/; accuses 
Trimbukjee of the inunler of Gungiulhur 
Bastrec, ami demands his apprehension, 
40; insists on tlie delivering up of Trini- 
bukjee to the British govcriimciit, 41; 
prepares for war with the iieishwa, 59; the 
poishwa is alarmed athisprcTiarutionsaiid 
liriunesH, 60; tlio rigorous terms he offers 
the peishiva, 60 ; demauds from tlie 
jicisliwa ail explanation of his proceed- 
ings, 65; demands of the pcisbwa on, 66; 
seats the Rajah of Sattarah on the throne, 
92; the office of governor-general offered 
to, an<l declined by, 256; quoted as to tlie 
policy of restoring Bhah Bhujah to the 
throne of ('ahool. 337: the cinnmand in 
Afghanistan conferred on, 382; his fatal 
delays and indecision in tlie insurrection 
at Calmol, 395; conjures up difficulties, 
hia miserable indecision, 401; eiuploymeiit 
of inadequate means to suppress the 
lnsurreiff.i(in, 402; his mismanagement dur- 
ing the insurrection, 404; begins to talk of 
terms with the insurgents, 405; his ground- 
less fears, 406;hiHinffrmitieK, 409; shares bis 
command with Brigadier Bhelhin, 410 ; 
is willing to come hi terms with the in- 
surgents, 415; consents to deliver up the 
married officers and their fiunilies to 
Akbar Khan, 426; demands of Akbar 
Khan to make good his promise of protec- 
tion, 427; iuviteil to a conference with 
Akbar Khan, ami dotaiuod as a prisoner, 
428; his recovery from captivity and death, 

Elphinstonc’s Hhtory of Itulia, quoted as 
to the incarnations of Buddha, ii. 32; as to 
the Hindoo idea of transmigration, 59; as 
to Hindoo sources of revenue, 89; giving 
a descriittioii of an Indian township prti- 
village, 92; as to Hindoo law of debtorand 
cre^htor, 96; describing a Hindoo army on 
march. 111; on Hiiuhio painting, 140; on 
Hindoo rural life, 173; on Hindoo festi- 
vities, 198. 

Klphinstoiie's Cithool, quoted, in relation to 
the Gukkurs, i. 4.5, 46, notr. 

Emmanuel of Portugal, hia zeal for mari- 
time discovery, i. 152. 

Kmmaumghur, Bir Charles Napier's expedi- 
tion against, iii. 465. 

Emiieror of tlie French, the discussion of 
the attempt to a.ssassinate, originates tlie 
right-of-asylum question in Euglanil, iii. 
686 . 

Enfiekl rifle, the, introduced into ttie 
Bengal army, iii. 556. 

England, General, hi* defeat in the Kojuk 
Pass, iii. 444; is constrained by General 
Nott to advance through the Kojuli l*aas. 


England, and India, compared as to the 
average fall of rain, i. 8; the first Jiuro- 
poan state that entered into competition 
witli tlie Portuguese in their trade witli the 
East, 215; indignation in. at the atrocious 
conduct of the Portuguese at Amlinyiia, 
263; war lietween, and Franco, 34'J, 409; ii. 
639. 

English, maritime enterprise, i. 195; exjiedi- 
tion to the East, 212; second exiiedition to 
the East, 216; association of merchant ail- 
vontiirers for a voynge to the East, 224. 

Erode, smTcndorcdtoHyder AU, hy Captain 
Grton, ii. 277. 

Eucratides, King of Bactria, i. 34, note, 

Evans, Colonel, quells an insurrection in 
Mysore, Iii. 209. 

Fivekigli, Colonel, pursues Bene Madhoo, 
iii. 700. 

Plvidence, taking of, among the Hindoos, ii. 
95. 

lOxpeditions to the East. Pnrtugucsc, i. 155, 
163, 167, 169; Eiiglwh, 212-218; Dutch. 218. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, relieves the liesieged 
English civilians in Arrah, iii. 645; defeats 
Koer King’s advance guard at Dalamow, 
649; silences the Kaiser Bagli battery in 
Lucknow, 651. 


r. 


Factories of the East India Company, i. 
379. 

Family life among the Hindoos, ii. 199. 

J^^amine, a ditsmlful, hi Bengal, ii. 285 ; 
Burke's descrii»tioii of a, in the south of 
India, 510 

Faiicourt, Colonel, wounded in the Vellore 
inutin.v, ii. 811. 

T’amn Sir Henry, commandcr-in-chicf of 
the army for the Al'ghan M'ar, iii. 329; his 
interview with Ruiijeet Sing, 338; returns 
to England, 341 . hi': euri'ius plan i-i' 
.s-,4eetiiig iroiips for Ibe .Xfirban canipa:gn, 
311; ace- nil pal I It •• liie .\fp*'iuii exjutliTiiii 
pai-t <»f tbe way, 34,5. 

Fanner, Mr., sent to negotiants with tbn 
Mabrattas. ii. 450; left as a hostiigts witli 
tlio Mahrattas, 451; relea.sed. 456. 

Farokshir, bis reign, i. 387; imiKirtant grants 
made to the East India (kunpaiiy by, 388; 
the affaii*H of, hastening to a crisis; 389; 
defeat and uiimler of, liy the Seyeds, 391 ; 
deputation sent to, by the East India 
(Joiniiany, 519. 

Farringttiii, (]!aptaui, defeats Akbar Khan, 
iii. 382. 

Fawcett, Colonel, ii. 776. 

Feol (J/iorra, i. (i54, ami vote. 

Female sex, dognidation of the, in India, 

ii. 176. 

Fenton, Mr, Edward, his voyage to the East, 
i, 212; instnictions for his voyage, mer- 
cantile and military, 212; iulereat .ittacb- 
ing to his voyage, 214; failure of hia ex- 
lieditioii, 215. 

Fordusi, the poet, his treatment hy Sultan 
Mahmoixl, i. 52. 

Ferguson, <’olonel, ii. 757. 

li'orgussoii's Handltook of AreJutecturr, 
quoted respoeting the gah's of Bornnautb, 

i. 50, vole; respecting Aklxsr’s tomb at 
Secuiidra, 140; respecting tbe Chalees 
Bitoon, 1 13; rospocting tbe Tajo Mahal at 
Agra, 289, nnir; resiiectiug the palnee of 
Allahaliad, 692 ; on the construction of the 
rock temiiles of India, ii. 143; on the 
cave temple of Karli, 144. 

Forishta, <iuoted, i. 58. vote, 65; his curious 
account of Nosir-u-diu, C7; on Bulhun’s 
love of pomp, and zeal for tcmx>erancc, 68; 
on the miserable state of Delhi under 
Jolal-u-din, 74. 

Perozc Toghlak, a-scends the throne of Dellii; 
his reign, 1. 91; his works, 92. 

Ferozepofir, held by General Bir John Little, 

iii. 488; mutiny at, 533. 

Ferozesholi, the liattlc of, iii. 490. 

Festivals, Hindoo, of Kali, ii. 47 ; of 

Juggernaut, 51. 

li’estivities of tlie Hindoos, ii. 198. 

Field deputies, npiKiintiMl hy the Madrns 
council to assist Colonel Bmith, ii. 266; 
letter of the Madras council to, 272; return 
of the. to Madras, 272. 

Fine arts, thgi among the Himloos— music, 

ii. 139; iiaiuthig and sculpture, 140; 
architecture, 140. 

Firebracc, Sir Basil, his deixjsitions respect- 
dug the charge of bribery against the East 
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India Company, i. 362; his aid again asked 
hy the Company, 380. 

Firman, a Turkish, obtained in favour of 
the East India Company, 1. 251. 

Fishlxiunie, (/'ommander, ^lominlously 
treated by the governor of Rangoon, iii. 
532. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his bravery In the 
battle of the Seetalialdec Hills, iii. 72. 

FitzgeraM, Lieutenant, fails in his attempt 
on Poolajee, iii. 503. 

Five Rocks, the affair of the, i. 500. 

Fletcher, Bir Roliert, dismissed the service 
for mutiny, i. 701; n^storation of, to 
the Company’s service, li. 351; disseiisiou 
lietwoen him and the council of Madras, 
352. 

Flint, Lieutenant, his gallant exploit at 
Wandiwash, ii. 486; liis defence of Wandi- 
wasli, 487. 

Florentines, the, in relation to the Indian 
trade, i. 148. 

Floyd, Colonel, drives Keyed Sahib across 
the Bhowani, ii. 589; encounters Tipiwio's 
army, 590 ; retreats before Tippoo, 592; 
wouiidwl and nearly killed in a skirmi.sh, 
597; at Pondicherry, 639; defeats Tippoo at 
Malavilly, 696; arrives with General 
Btuart liefore Seringapatam, 698. 

Fofxl and clothing of the Hindoos, ii. 168. 

Forbiger’s Hrmdhvch tier alien GeofjroiJile, 
referreil to, i. 3. • 

Fonlc, tkiloncl, sent with an exiiodition to 
co-operate with Aiiunderauz in the 
Northern Cireai*s, i. 612; defeats tiie 
French under ('onffans, 613; defeats tbe 
Dutch on ibe iilaiu of Bedarra, 6i'>2. 

Fordo, Major, at the battle of Kirkcc, iii. 
67. 

Foreign policy of the Hindoo government, 
ii. 107. 

Forrest, Lieutenant, one of the nine gallant 
defenders of thi! Delhi magazine, iii. 568. 

Fowke, Mr., son of Mr. Joseph Fowke, ro- 
oalled from Bcnan*s, ii. 421 ; his recall 
from Benares censured by tlie directors of 
the (kimpany, 429. 

Franco, war lietwccn, and Britain, i. 349, 
409 ; iieace Ix'tween, and Britain, ii. 207 ; 
treaty lietwi'cm, and Britain ; clause re- 
lating to India, 208 ; Tippoo sends an envoy 
to, 595 ; war betweeM, and Britain, 639, 
846. 

Francis, Mr., sent out from England as a 
memliior of the Bengal ixninoil, ii. 3iJ3 ; jire- 
sents Nuncomar’s letter against Mr. Hast- 
ings to the council, 370 ; his jilan for set- 
ting lands ill opposition to that of Mr. 
Hastings, 415 ■; his objections to Hast- 
ings’ views, 418 ; desires to act as media- 
tor lietween Mr. Hastings and General 
Clavering, 425; patched-up arrangenieut 
lietween Jiim and Mr. Hastings, 432; 
fights a duel with Mr. ilaBtiugs, 433 ; 
his views of land tenure in India, 628 ; 
Ttqeeteil from the committee appointed 
to draw up artides of impeachment 
against Hastings, 645. r 

Franks, Lleuteiiaiit-coionel, at the battle of 
Guierat, iii. 526. 

Franks, General, directs the attack on the 
Imanibara at Littkm^, iii. 672. 

Fraser, General, killed iti the battle of Deeg, 
ii. 783. 

Fraser, Mr., tbo British commissioner at 
Dellii, assEuisiuated. iii. 212. 

Fraser, Mr. H., murtlered by the mutineer 
sepoys at Dellii, iii. 567. 

Fraudulent practices, the law relating to, 
among tbe Hindoos, ii. 106. 

French, the. settlementB and progress of. in 
India, i. 350, 407 ; appointment of Dupleix 
as governor of their settlements in India, 
408; jiroject of, to annihilate English in- 
terosts ill India, 409 ; Laboui-doimais sent 
out hy, to the Isle of France, 410 ; effini.s 
of Lataoimlonnais to establish th'o as- . 
cendency of, 411 ; Ijabounlonnais sent 
by, in command of an expedition, to 
the East, 411 ; relative strength of tbo 
Britisli squailron and theirs in the East, 
412 ; encounter betM-^een the British stiuad- 
roii and theirs, 413; besiege and take 
Madras, 415 ; proceedings of, at Madras, 
418 : the Nabob of Arcot repulsed from 
Madras by, 419 ; violation »{ the capitula- 
tion of Madras by, 420 ; expedition of, 
against ]'’ort St. David, 420; repulsed 
from Fort Bt. David, 42^ attempts 
on Ciiddalore, and I'etreax, 421; new at- 
tempts of, on Cuddalore, 423; the Eng- 
lish strike at the centre of thetr power at 
Pondicherry, but fail, 425 ? the exultation 
'of, at the failure of the English, 428 ; re- 
store Madras 428 ; warlike toudeucies ot 
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French, the,— 

the KngliHh Company and theirs com- 
pared, 1. 428 ; defeat All war-u-<lin, Nabobof 
Arcot, 443 ; the British take opposite sides 
to, in native^ miarrels, 445 : successes of, 
against Nazir Jung, 447 ; Muzzuif er J ung 
proclaimoil soubahdar l»y, 451; insulting 
• conduct of their governor Duplcix, 456 ; 
skirmish between a reinforcement under 
Clive and a party of, sent to intercept 
them, 460; defeated by Clive at Ai'cob, 
461 ; Clive's victory over, at Arnoe, 468 ; 
affair with, at Coverypauk, 469; further 
ougageraoiits of Clive with, 474; affair 
with, at Samiaveram, 475; reverses (»f, 
477 ; surrender of their force at .Sc-r- 
ingham, 478; influence of, with Halabut 
Jung, 481; Major Kinncir ilefeated by, 
482 ; a company of Swiss inercenarios cap- 
tured by, 482; defeateil >>y Major Law- 
rence at Bahoor, 483; besieged in Chiii- 
gleput ami Covelong, whicli arc captured, 
483 ; strongly reinforced at Seringbani, 
487 ; a brilliant affair witli, 487 ; strata- 
gems of, oiit-stratagenno«l at Trichiin)i>oly, 
488 ; battle of tht} Goldc.n Itock with, 4'.U) ; 
battle of the Sugar-loaf Ttock with, 491 ; 
assault made by, on Trichino]>oly re- 
pulsed, 493 ; a brilliant achievement 
against, 497 ; barbarous jiroceodings of, 
in the Tan jore country, 499 ; defi‘at of, 
iT> the plains of Trichiiiopoly, 590; in- 
fluence of, in tlie Deccan, 501 ; great ac- 
cession of territory to, in tlie shape of tlio 
Northern Circiirs, 503; negotiations Imv 
tween tlie Bnglish (Jnmpany ami that of, 
504 ; arrangtnnentB be tween tlioir com- 
liany ami the Englisli, 506 ; w^ar iietweeu 
Great Britain ami, 556; Clive’s great 
aim to destroy tlie interest of, in Bengal, 
661 ; futile attempts to negotiate with, 
661 ; attacked in Chandcrnagorc, wdiich 
is captured, 564; the Nabob of Boiigsil 
pretends to dismiss them, 568; arrival of 
their force under Laliy, and preparations 
for the siege of Fort St. David, 596 ; inde- 
cisive naval eiigagiunent with, 597 ; cap- 
ture of Fort vSt. David hy, 597 ; expedition 
against Tan jore, 600: the King of Tan jore 
opens negotiations with, 601 ; resumption 
of hostilities by, 601 ; failure of their at- 
tempt on Tanjmro, 602; naval conflicts 
with, 602; dastiirdly conduct of tlie a<l- 
ininil of, 603; resolve to lay siege to 
Madras, 603; subonlluate ojierations of, 
604 ; their preparations for the siege of 
Madras, 605 ; failure of their attempts on 
Madras, 606 ; capture of Kngli.sh factories 
by, 610; defeated by tJoIoiiel Forde, 612; 
besieged by Colonel Fordo in Masulijm- 
tain, wliich is captured, 614 ; active hosti- 
lities with, interrupted, 617 ; naval (>pcra- 
tions against, 618; defeat Colonel Brere- 
toii before Wamliwash, 620; tiegotiations 
of. with Basalut Jung, 620; their forais 
injudiciously diviiled by Lally, of whieii 
blunder Ct>oto prj^ts, 621; Wandiwash 
capUu*ed fyom, to 2 ; tithcr succcsstis 
against, 623; ( Foote’s operations against, 
under Lally, 623 ; Conjeveram siirririscd by, 
624 ; attempt of, to wi-pture Wandiwash, 
625; approach of^th(9two armies; Lally 
out-mano 0 uvnid by Cootc, 626 ; amount of 
their force, 627 ; ilefeat of, by (kwitc, at 
Wandiwash, 627 : Chithipet titken from, 
629; gloiuuy prospects of, 630; Cooto’s 
continued successes against, 630; make a 
treiity wdth Hyder Ali, 632; Villenore 
taken from, by Coote, 634 ; are besieged 
in Pondicherry, which surrenders, 635; 
annibdation of their ascendency in India, 
642; fate of their general Lally, 643; 
Hyder All in communication with, ii, 
279 ; intrigue at Poonah, 441 ; naval ac- 
tions of the British with. 408 ; Nizam Ali 
hires troops of, 471 ; Hyder Ali in league 
with, 474; humane interijosition of some 
officers of, to BA,ve Fitiglish pristmers friuu 
the cruelty of Hyder’s soldiers, 484; a 
force of, landed at Porto Nov«>, to aid 
Hyder, 500 ; their fleet defeated by Sir Ku- 
wanl Hughes, 500 ; a convoy of troops sent 
out by, captured hy Admiral Kempeiifelt, 
601 ; naval engagement with, 502 ; deoUiie a 
battle offered by Sir Kyro Coote, 503 ; an- 
other naval engagement with, 504; naval 
movements of, 611 ; engagement witli, at 
Cuddalore, 512; naval engagement with, 
514; Tlppoo’s intrigues with, 583; absurcl 
conduct of their governor Malartic, 681 ; 
Tippoo maxle Citizen Ttpiioo by ; Jacobin 
club ofiganizod by. 681; the nizam coni- 

i ielled by treaty to disliand the troops be- 
onging to, in his service, 685 ; Tippoo not 
forgotten by ; Napoleon’s letter to him, 


French, the,— 

ii. 691; attack on the settlements of ; their 
capture, 847 ; attempt Ut assassinate the 
emperor of, lii. 686. 

French Plast India (kmipany, the, i. 317, 407. 

Fullarton, (kilonel, ii. 517 ; contrary onlcrs 
given to, 521; captures Palghautcherry, 
•6‘22; his victorious career arrostei I, 523 ; or- 
dertstl by the Miulras giivcrnment to eva- 
cuate all LLs coiKiuests ; Swartz's surprisij, 

Furnuilcaliail, the arbitrary treatment of the 
nalKib of, ii. 732 ; jneeipitatcly evacuated 
by the relKils, iil, 669. 

Fnttcli Ali, hi. 281. 

Futteh Jung, the jmpijet king of Caliool, iii. 
457. 

Futteh Khan, iii. 2SG; his troacheroim at- 
tack on Herat, 286 ; the horrid barbarities 
inflictotl on, by T*rince Kaiiiran, 287. 

Futteh Mahomed of <kitch, iii. 27- 

Futteh Mahomed Ivhau Glioree, iii. 511. 

Futteh Hing, ii. 403,454: hi. 35; his rela- 
tions with llunjeet Sing, 277. 

Futtehpoor, founded by Aki»er, i. 143 ; Have- 
lock’s victory »)ver the rebel sei»oy.s ut, iii. 
631. 

Fuzznl f>olab Khan, curious arrangement 
of Hyder Ali with, ii. 229; his negotia- 
ti<ins wdth Biisalut Jung on beludf of 
Hyder Ali, 233; reilnces Mavanoor. 238. 

Fyzabad, the treaty of, ii. 532; the sepoy 
mutiny in, iii. 599. 

Fyzoola Khan, unjust treatment of, by the 
Company, h. 540. 


Gaitskcll, Major, iii. 619. 

Gaj llaj Misr, hi. 22. 

GulHruts and Grubs, i. TdO. 

Galloway, Colonel, iii. 160. 

Ganesa, ii. 36; the living incarnation of, 37. 

Ganges, tlie-, the Isisin of, i, 4. 

Gatiea, i. 600. 

tJawh^hur, the capture of, by the British, 

Genoese, ascendency of, ut Cou.stuiitin()ple, 

i. 140.; disa.stei’s of, 348. 

Goograpliy, the, of India, physicvil, i. 4; 
poliiich.1, 12. 

Geology of India, i. 6. 

Geriali, astronghokl of the Angria n^iirates; 
expcditifin aguiu.st, and captme ot, i. 514. 

Ghauts, the, i. 5, 430. 

Ghazees, conflict of the British ivith, at 
(.labool, iii. 414. 

Gliazee-udHliu, the Naboli of Oiule, iii. 213, 
543. 

Gl»az(?o-u-{lin, defeat of the ndicl soiioys at, 
by Brigatbcr Wilson, iii. 690. 

Ghazy Beg Toglilak, defeats the Moguls 
under Kibuk Kiiau, i. 84; defe.ats tin* 
usunier Kluisrow ; his reign in DeIJii and 
aueiflental »leath, 87. 

Gheias-u-din and Shaliali-u-din, nephews of 
Ala-u-din, tlieir reign, i. 57- 

Gheias-u-din, grandson of Forozo, succeeds 
him on the throne of Dcllii, i, 92. 

Ghengis Khan, his appearamx; in India, i. 63. 

thieseety Begum, daughter of Ali Verdy, 
claims the throne'of Bengal for tlm infant 
son of a deceased br<ither-in-law% i. 532. 

Ghiljics, the, an exiwdition sent against, and ! 
engageraeut with, iii. 369 ; a new insurrec- 
tion among, 383; defeat of, 384; a new in- 
surrection among : Brigmlier Sale sent to 
suppress it, 385 ; lo8.s sustaim'd by th.j Brf- ! 
iish in an engagement with, 386. I 

Gholab Sing, iii. 487 ; proceeds tfi the British I 
camp as mediator for the Sikhs, 498 ; ar- 
rangements of the British with. 600. 

Gholam Mahomeil Khan, immlers ids hro- 
ther ; is dcfeattid in iNittlc by Sir Itoljcrt 
Abercrombie, ii. 670. 

Gholam Ali, ii. 620, 717. 

Ghoorkas, the, who .so called, iii. 7; their 
a.soondency in Nepaul, 8 ; BritLsh c*xpcdi- 
tion against, 8; their encroachments, 9; 
failure of negotiations with; hostilities 
against, declared, 10 ; the I'larl of Moira’s 
plan of campaign ligainst, H ; serious re- 
pulses sustained from, by the British at 
Kalutiga, 11 ; fresh repulse at Kaluiiga ; its 
capture, 12; omiuouB commoncement of 
the war with, 13; progress of the war with, 
13; General Martinclale repulsed by, at 
Jytak, 14; operations of General Ochter- 
lony against, 14; repulse sustaineil by the 
British from, at FortKamghur, 15; arrival 


GOLDEN ROCK 
Ghoorkas, thc,- 

of reinforcements against; capture of 
Ramghur, lii. 16 ; investment of Malaim. 
16; General Wood H openitions against; his 
retreat, 17 ; General Marley's operations 
against, 17 ; injudicious iiatimr of Marley’s 
operatioms against, 18; retreat of Marley 
and suddon tlisapiiearimee of, 18; affair of 
tkiloiiel Dick and Colonel Fickersgill with, 
19; General Wood’s infatuation in aban- 
donhig the advance on Kliatniaudoo, 19; 
operations against, by Cajitain Latter in 
Kumaon, 19; subjugation of Kumaon and 
Ghurwal, 20; success of General Gchtci- 
lony's oiH?nitious against, 20 ; disaster sus- 
tained by a British detachment from, 21 ; 
attack on Dcotluil by, repulsed, 21 ; cap- 
ture of Malaun from, 22 ; imgotiations for 
lieiu’c with. 22 ; treaty conch vied with, but 
not ratified by the Nepau lose, 23; hostilities 
with, resumed, 23; (ikmeral Gehterloiiy 
leaving tlie i«hirlaghati I’ass nnattemjitoci, 
proceeds against tiiein by a dift’erent nass^ 
23 ; further successes of General Gchter- 
l(*ny against, 25 ; treaty of ix*ace with, rati- 
fied by the Nepaulese, 2.5; results of the 
war with, 26 ; they send luissions to foreign 
courts, 26. 

(!hor, Behrain of Ghuznee’s treachery to the 
house of, i. .55. 

Gil nffoor K hmi .General Flpbinstone's orilei s 
to deliver deJalabad to, iii. 433. 

Glinrwal and Kumaon, the sulijugatiun of, 
iii. 20. • 

( diu/.uiivides, the extinction of the, i. 57. 
tJliuznec, the house of, i. 42, 57; the new 
palace of, built by Musaood, 54 ; arrival of 
the Afghan expedition before the walls of, 
iii. 357 ; its formidable appearanc<\ 357,' re- 
solution to assault, 358 ; stormed, 359; per- 
sonal encumiter <if Brigiulier Halo at, 360 ; 
capture of, 360; humane conduct of the 
captors of, .361 ; constcniatifin of Dost Ma- 
homed at the eapturc of, 361 ; capturetl by 
the Afghans, 437 ; recapture of, by Gencroi 
Nott, 451. 

Gibbs, Ckiloiicl, sent to Seringapatam to sup- 
press a mutiny there, ii. 843. 

(Jlliert, Major-general, piu’sues the routed 
Afgltan auxiliaries of the Siklis from Chil- 
lian walla, iii. 527. 

Gillespie, Colonel, suppresses the mutiny at 
Vellore, ii. 811 ; his repulse and death at 
Kalunga, iii. 11. 

G ingee, the siege and capture of, i. 306; tlie 
fort of, 44(> ; cajitnrod by Bus.sy, 449 ; a rush 
attempt to recapture, 482 ; finally rocap- 
tiureil by the English, 642. 

(dngi'ii, Captain, sent in cr»mmand of an ex- 
pedition against VoJeon da, i. 450; his de- 
feat. 457. 

Gladwin’s yitfeev Akhrry, cited, i. 1, votr. 
(Jleig’s Memoirs of ti'urrcnNastiuas, quoted, 

ii. 303. 

Goa, (aijitureil hy Albunncnjue, i. 182 ; taken 
and rclakt'H, 183 ; formidiiblc attacit on, l>y 
Ally Add Hhah, 194. 

Godajee Dainglia, iii. 59. 

(fislby. Brigadier, threatened by Runject 
Hiiig in Loodiana, iii. 493. 

Goddard, Colonel, succeeds Colonel Leslie, 

ii. 444; dticides between contrail ictory 
orders, 446 ; arrivisatBurat, 452; demands 
exiilicit answers from Nana Funiavesc, 
454; iiroceiidsto Bombay, 454; i>roee(*dings 
of. in Gujerat, 455; captures A limedal iwl, 
456; attempts to negotiate with Scindia, 
456; 8urj)rises SScindia's camp, 457; opens 
tv new' campaign, 460 ; liesHffes Basseiri, 
461 ; lights and wins the battle of lioogaur, 

4 :i; his thrt:atening advance towards 
I’oomih, 462; is surrounded with dilficnl- 
tles, 463; his iieridcxities and disastrous 
retreat, 464. 

tiJodtdieu.M., supersedes Duidoix as governor 
of the French settlements in India, i, 506. 
(iodoliihin, the earl of, lieenmes I'efereti for 
tlie old and new' East IrvUa Companies, i. 
380. 

(Jodwdn, General, sent agiiinstthe Burmese, 

iii. 533 r (captures Martaban, 533 ; his oiicra- 
tions at Ttangoon and CApture of its pagoda, 
533; desultory proceedings of, 535; captures 
I*cgu, 536. 

Gohniiis, the, iii. 139. 

G(ihud, alliance of the British with the rana 
of. ii. 458. 

Gokla, a general of the pcishwa, iii. 87 ; an 
Jionourahle circumstance respecting, 92. 
^dam Kodir Kha^, ii. 573, 662. 

Golconda and Bejapoor, proceedings of Dilir • 
Khan in, i. 301; Rubjugation. of, by Au-* 
nmgzebe, 304. 

Golden Pagoda, the, of Rangoon, iii. 146, 
Golden Bock, the battle of the, i. 490. 
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Croklney, Colonel, murdered by the muti- 
neers at Fyzabad, iii. S90. 

Clonda, the rajah of, defeated by Sir Hope 
Grant, iU. 701. 

iiouila, the. Hi. 107 ; Apa Sallih among. 107 ; 
campaign of the British among, 108. 

Goodwin Bands, the, loss of a Venetian ar- 
gosy on, i. 210. 

floor, tlxe ruins of, i. 13.3, 7iofe. 

(k)or Buksli, son of Maiia Bing, iii. 272 ; his 
child, 273 ; his widow, 274. 

Goorumconda. siege of, by Nizam Ali, ii. 610. 

Gopal Bing, his proceoiUngs, and proceedings 
against, ii. 827. 

Gopas and Gopis, ii. 72. 

Gonlou, Captain, ii. 450. 

i4ordon. Major Hobert, i. 637 ; killed at Tal- 
neer, iii, 06. 

Gosains, the, ii. 71, 768. 

Gospels, Akber orders a Persian translation 
of the. i. 143. 

Gntama, his logic, ii. 116. 

Gough, Bir Hugh, Lord, defeats the Mah- 
rattfl^ in the battle of Maharajpoor. iii. 
481 ; his description of the battle of Mood- 
kee, 489; decides against moving a force on 
Mooltan, 509 ‘ takes the field in the second 
Hikh war, 520; reimlses the Bikhs on the 
banks of the Ohenab, 521; crosses the 
Ohenab against the Bikhs; his <lespatch 
quoted, 522 ; commands in the l>attlo of 
Chillianwalla, 522; gains the victory ut 
Gujerat, 525. 

Gough, Bir Thomas, threatened at XJnihalla 
by the Bikhs, iii. 488. 

Government of the Hindoos, monarchical, 

ii. 84; no constitutional clieck on, 85; 
moral restraints on the king, 86 ; the king's 
councillors and other chief fiuictlonaries, 
86 ; the king's residence, 87 ; the king’s 
daily life, 87 ; division of the kingdom into 
civiland military districts, 88; civil admin- 
istration, 89 ; source of revenue, 89 ; pro- 
l>erty in land, 90; royal mines, 91 ; the 
townaliip, 91 ; authiulty and permanency 
of the village systcni, 92; administration 
of justice, 92; judicial procedure, 93 ; non- 
suit cases, 93 ; competency of witnesses, 94 ; 
proceedings in court; taking evidence, 
94 ; oath of parties, 95 ; trial by ordeal, 96 ; 
written codes; kinds of action; letwllug 
axiom, 96; amount of interest exigible; 
])rescriptiun; obligations, 97; sale and pur- 
chase; hiring; master and servant, 98; 
buundjaries, 98; husband and wife, 99: 
form of marriage, 100 ; inferior position of 
the wife, 101 : law of succcaaion, 101 ; cri- 
minal law; defamation, 103; tlieft and 
violation, 104; adultery, 105; police and 
espionage, 106; prisons, 106- fraudulent 
.iracticos, 106 ; foreigti policy, J07; war, 108; 
military tactics and laws of war, 109 ; mo- 
dem changes in Hindoo government, 109 ; 

, changes in bxw, 110; changes in the mode of 

' carrying on wiu*. 111 ; army on the march, 
111 ; camp, 112; commissariat, 112; mode 
of paying soldiers, 113. 

Govind Binh, successor of Nanak, founder 
of the Bil^ sect, ii. 80. 

Govind How, ii. 403. 

Govindghur, the ft>rt of, saved from the 
mutineer sepoys, iii. 574. 

Govlndpoor, imsillaulmity of the British 
sliiiMi ut, i. 546. 

Gowdio, Major, li. 607; captures Numlidroog, 
608. 

Grabs and GalJivatJt, i. 510, and notr. 

Granitic formation of the mountain ranges 
of India, i. G. 

Grant, Brigadier Sir Hope, sent against the 
rebels who attempt to gain the British rear 
at Delhi, iii. 607, 621 ; CJolonel Greathed 
resigns his command to, 659 ; his success- 
ful pursuit of the reliels defeated at (Jawn- 
iK>or, 668; at Lucknow, 675; defeats a 
body of insurgents xinder the Rajah of 
Gunda, 701 ; defeats Bala Row and drives 
him into Nepaul, 702. 

Gnint. Captain, at the battle of Maharajah, 

iii. 482. 

Grant, Mr. Charles, olxjccts to the appoint- 
ment of any soi-vant of the Couipoixyto bo 
governor-general. Hi- 254. 

Grant, Dr., his death, iii. 409. 

Cirout, Sir John Peter, judge of the supreme 
cfmrt of Bombay, his extraordmary pro- 
ceedings, iii. 203. 

Grant. (Hr Patrick, successor of General 
Anson, iii. 631. 

Gns, Mr., sent on a private mission to Hydf^r 
AJi ; his ungracious reception, il. 477. 

► Crreatheil, Colonel, defi'ats the rebel sepoys 
at Agra, Iii. 659 ; resigns his command to 
Brigadier Hope Grants 669; at Cawnpoor, 
667. 


Greek notions respecting Indian geography, 
i. 1. 

Greek writers, their statements respecting 
India, i. 20. 

Qreenway, Mrs., at Cawnpoor, ii. 696. 

GreviUe. Fulke, bis report upon the memo- 
rial to the privy council respecting a voy- 
age to the East, i. 227. 

Grey, Bir John, iii. 493. 

Grineu, Admiral, i. 4^. 

Griffiths, Major, the murder of, and of his 
comiMUiy, on their retreat from Cabool, 
iii. 4&. 

Gruelxer, Colonel, ii. 793. 

Gubbins, Mr., his statement of the force of 
the Lucknow garrison, iii. 566; his account 
of the removal of the women and children 
and tlie wounded from the residency of 
Lucknow, 662. 

Guicowar, the, British interference in his 
liehalf, iii. 27; relations Viotween, and the 
poishwa. 35 ; state <if parties at his court, 
37; negotiations of his minister with the 
peishwa, 37 ; murtler of his minister, 38 ; 
new arrangement of the British with, IIG; 
refuses to discbai^ his Afghans, 219. 

Guides, the, arrival of, at Delhi from the 
Punjab, iii. 601 : their surprisingly rai>id 
march, and gallantry Ijefore Delhi, 602. 

Gujorat, re<luctlon of, by Ala-u-din‘s com- 
mand, i. 78; revolt of, against Akber, 131 ; 
new troubles in, 133; stibjugation of, by 
Bajee Kao, 395; proceedings of General 
Goddard in, ii. 455; General Wellesley’s 
operations in, 755 ; state of affairs in, iii. 
116; cxtiediiion against the pirates of, 117; 
victory over the Bikhs in, 525. 

Gukknrs, the, i. 45, and note; ravaged by 
Bhahab; they emlmice Mahometanism, (51. 

Gim, an enormous, at Arcot, i. 465; the 
great, of Agra, ii. 764. 

Gunga, a Hindoo personification of the 
Ganges, ii. 41. 

Gungadhur Baatrce, iii. 35. 

Gunnah Punt Bocray, ii. 403. 

(xunnesh I’unt, a Maliratta oJOficer, ii. 457. 

Gunput How, iii. 76, 89. 

Guns, the punishment of blowing from, in- 
stauoes of, i. 497, 679. 

Guntoor, tlio Company’s claims to, enforced, 
i. 579. 

Gurrukotta, the fort of, iii. 680. 

Gwalior, capture<l by Captain W. P<mham, 
deserted, i. 459; capturetl by Colonel White, 
769; consternation caused at, by the afl- 
vance of the British troops, iii. 478 ; rigor- 
(ms terms dictated to, 482 ; the mutineers 
driven out of, by Sir Hugh Jtiusc, 604. 


II. 


Ht^eas Corpfis, the question respecting, be- 
tween the government and the supreme 
court of Bombay, iii. 203. 

Habiboolali Khan, iii. 289. 

Hackery, the, i. 518. 

Hackluyt, instructions fi>r Fenton’s voyage 
<Iuoted from, i. 212. 

Hafiz Jee, hisrashucss at Goorumconda, ii. 
610. 

Hafiz Hahnict, a Hohilla chief, defeated by 
Colonel Champion, ii. 327. 

Ilaji, brother of AU V enly Khan, his tragi- 
cal death, i. 527, 

Haji Klian Kakkur, iii. 362 

Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan, minister ofr the 
Nabob of Oudo, iii. 214. 

Harcourt, Colonel, in Cuttack, ii. 757. 

Hardingo, Bir Henry, Viscount, succeeds 
Lord JfllleulKjrough as Governor-general of 
India, iii. 485; his iiolicy, 485; priXM^cds to 
visit the Bikli protected states, 487 : liis 
proclamation restiecting the Bikhs, 488; 
volunteers to act as second in oonimand 
in the battle of Ferozeshah, 493 ; dictates 
i terms to the Bikhs in their own capital, 

I 498 ; his internal r6forms in India, 504 ; is 
created a viscount, 605 ; liis memorandum 
to the Kajah of Oude, 545. 

Hardyman, Colonel, defeats the Malirattas 
at Jubbulpoor, iii. 76. 

Hariana, Lord Minto’s interference in the 
district of ; military adventurers in, ii. 829. 

Harland, Sir Robert, sent as crown plenipo- 
tentiary to India, nis instmotions, ii. 291 ; 
his views, 292; letters of tlie Madras 
councU to. 292; his blustering reply, 293. 

Hames, Colonel, iii. 701. 

HaiT>er, Colonel, sent to the assistance of 
jiasalut Jung, U. 476. 


HASTINGS 

Harris, General, ii. 683; begins the campaign 
against Tip]^, 692; defeats Tippo(» at 
Molavilly, 695; receives a communication 
from Tippoo; his reply, 698; receives 
another communication from Tippoo ; his 
reply, 700; receives a third communica- 
tion from Tippoo ; his reply, 700, 

Harrow and roller, the, of Hindoo husban-e 
dry. ii. 153. 

Hartley, Captain, his brave conduct in the 
retreat froui Poonah, ii. 450; his reward, 
451; relieves Captain Abington in Mul- 
langurh, and exi>el9 the enemy from the 
Ooncan, 461 ; his bravery In the battle of 
DcKigaur, 463; attacks and defeats Tippoo, 
595. 

Ilastee Dal Cbautra, iii. 20. 

Hastings, the marquis of , takes the field to 
suppress the predatory system, iii. 63 ; im- 
poses a new treaty on Bcindia, 64; his 
resignation, 124 ; his internal administra- 
tion, 124 ; bis law reforms, 124 ; his finan- 
cial reforms in the Bengal presidency, 125; 
his financial reforms in the Madras presi- 
dency, 126; increase of the Indian revenue 
during liis arlministration, 127; question 
of recompense to, 127; motion for granting 
a iiecuniary recompense to, lost, 128; his 
regulations regarding the press, 131. 

Hastings, Warren, liis early life, ii. 299 ; his 
education, 300; (jt>tah]H awritership in the 
service of the Kast India Company^ 300 ; 
made a prisoner at (ktssimlmzar, 300 ; 
escapes and serves as a volunteer; his 
marriage, 301 ; liecomeB a member of the 
council of Bengal, 302 ; his return to Eng- 
land, and back again to India, 302 ' on liis 
outward voyage buys a wife and cliildren 
of Baron Inilmff, 303; appointed president 
of Bengal, 306; Clive’s letter t(> him on 
the diifiinilties to he encountered, 306; 
C^live’s opinion of him, 307 ; curious ad- 
vice of the secret council to him, 310 ; he 
approves of the appointment of Nuncomar 
to the ofiice of dewan. 310 ; his account of 
his proceedings to the ditectors, 316; reply 
of the directors, 316; his letter on the 
chaarges brought against the two dewnns, 
318; his compact with the Nabob of Oude; 
its disgraceful cJiuracter, 322; delegation 
of power to him ; objections to it, 324 ; 
liis defence of the tr^ty of Benares, 325 ; 
dissensions with the flew members of the 
council, 363; the correspondence of his 
agent in Oude demanded, 364 ; his agent 
in Oude recalled. 365 ; charges against hi in 
encouraged by the majority of the council, 
367 ; accusations brought against him by 
the. Ranee of Burdwan, 368; alisurd charge 
preferred against him, 368 ; cliargcd with 
receiving pri'M^nts, 369 ; his defence, 370 ; 
aticuBcd by Nmicoinar, 370; indecent pro- 
cedure of the majority of the coum il 
against him, and his remarks on it, 370; 
Colonel Monson closeted with his accuser 
Nuncomar, and appearance before tlic 
council against liini, 372; apparent ground- 
lessness of Nun collar’s charge, yet the 
majority holds it proved, 373; Nuncomar 
and others charged witli conspirac^y against, 
373 ; letter of the three new councillors, and 
his reply, 374 ; ttm, mMority of the council 
take part with Nuncouiar and encourage 
informers against him, 375; his ncccptauco 
of the liballenge of appeal to the iniblie, 
and statement to the directors, 376; sus- 
pected of being the real prosecutor of N im- 
enmar on the charge of forgery, 376 ; sets 
Nuncomar at lilsjrty, 377 ; argument to 

{ )rove that the charge against Nuncomar 
lad no connection with the charges against 
him, 379; his responsibility In regard t<i 
Nuncomar, 382; the execution of Nun- 
comar a staiii on his nu‘innry, 383 ; he was 
no gainer by Nuncomar’s execution, 384 ; 
his relations with (^auteo Bahoo, 384; his 
approltation of the proceedings of the 
Madras council, 388 ; ids connection with 
the overlotting of land, 410 ; his new plan 
for the management of lands, 412; his 
plan rejected, 414; he proposes to institute 
an ofiice for ascertaining the value of land, 
418 ; objections to his plan. 418 ; the ofiico 
instituted by his casting vote, 420 ; he re- 
verses the acts of the majority, 420; his 
resolution not to resign, 421 ; the Hubilla 
war costs him the favour of the directors, 
who resolve to petition the crown for his 
removal, 421 ; his cause espoused Inr thg 
coiurt of proprietors. 422; Colonel Maclean's 
letter to the directors, and intrigues with 
the treasury in favour of, 422 ; mocoedings 
of the directors, and report of the com- 
mittee appointed by them respecting him. 
423; the directors' hold that he has rc- 
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HaRtingg, Warren,—- 

elgued; extraordinary proceerMngs in Ben- 
gal in couBtiqueuce,ii.424; Mr. Francis offers 
himself as mediator between him and the 
council, 425 ;• his letter of explanation to 
the directors ; its unsatisfactory charat:tor, 
426; festivities on liis second marriage, 
427 ; is cetisured by the directors, 428 ; dis- 
roganbt their peremptory onlers, 429 ; his 
objections to tht restoration of Mirza 
Khun overruled, 430 ; yet he gains his end 
by other moans, 431 ; is ugaiii censmed by 
the directors; their peremptory orders, 
431 ; is continued in office by act cif parlia- 
ment, 432 ; his <luel with Mr. Francis, 433 ; 
his explanation of the sudden termination 
of the action of Cossinaut lialK)o against 
the governor-general ainl council, 43/ ; his 
misunderstanding with Lord Macartney, 
527 ; his wild proposal to ce<lo the Nt»rthern 
t/ircars to Nizam All, 528; his letter to tha 
Madras coimcil, 529; his visit to Benares, 
631; his declaration in regard to the Kajah 
of Benares, 533; his altered views in reganl 
to the Jiajali of Benares, 533 ; receives a 
bril>e from tlie Rajah of Benares, 534; his 
determination to exact severe vengeance 
on the Rajah of Benares. 535 ; his doings 
at Benares, 536; hi.s arrest of the rajah, 
and the perilous position he placed him- 
self in thereby, 537 ; his conduct towanla 
the Ranee of Benares, 539; his disappoint- 
ment as to prize-money, 5j|p; his relation 
to the treaty of Ohunar, 5^- treatment of 
Fyzoola Khan, 540; spoliation of the 
Begums of Oude, 541; his attempt to 
justify the plunder of the begums, 544; 
accepts a large i»rosent from tlie Nabob of 
Ondc, 547 ; requests the directom to Ix) 
permitted to keep tlie money as his own ; 
the directors remove him from office, 547 ; 
opposite views of the directors and pro- 
prietors as to Ills removal from office, 549 ; 
j'(‘siilt. of (lie disciis.'tioii regarding him. .Vi"; 
aniiotiiic "i liis inbnirion to nxiign; Ills 
reiiHoin for so doing 5CH); Ins vinil to l.ucU- 
iiow, iVil ; (inalh quits India, 552; his re- 
ception in Kiiglainl contrasted with that 
of Lord Cornwallis, 640; discussions in 
parliament respecting him, 641; first stf^ps 
in the impeachment of him, 642 ; twenty- 
two articles of charge against him, 642; 
the first charge^tgainst him rejected by a 
majority, 643 ; sees his way to a peerage, 
643; strange conduct of Pitt towards him 
in the house on the third charge, 643 ; thi> 
articles of charge against him vot-ed, 615; 
preparations for his trial, 645; the coni- 
inencement of his trial; Macaulay's <le- 
scriptionof the scene, 646; slow pnigress of 
his trial, 647 ; his acMiuittal, 648 ; general 
approval of his acciuittal ; its acoonlunce 
with equity, 648; the reparation tmule him, 
649 ; subsequent events of his life, 019 ; 
honours paid him ; fulsome eulogies on 
him, 650; the character of his adniuiistra- 
tion reviewed, 650; his laxity of principle, 
651 ; his inilitary«ulministratioTi, 652; his 
merits tesi!t;d by what he did and w'hat he 
wisliod to do, 652; his extravagant esti- 
mate of himself, 653 ; character of his ad- 
ministration contracted with that of Lord 
Cornwallis, 654.* 

ITatras, in the Doab, caiitured, iii, 33. 

Havelock, Henry, afterwards Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.HB., quoted respecting the 
interview lietweou Kunjeet Sing and the 
governor-general, iii. 338; his account of 
the counter-visit of the governor-general 
to Rnnjeet Sing, at Ferozopoor, 340 ; his 
remarks on the plan of selecting troops for 
the Afghan war adopted by Sir Henry 
Fane, 341 ; his account of Shah Shujah's 
rccaptif»n in Cauduhar. 355 ; his occfJunt of 
Brigadier Sale's encounter with a mwerf ul 
Afghan, 360 ; on the capture of Ghuzneo, 
3i'd ; on the importance of holding the Bala 
Hiasar in Cabool, 388; at the defence of 
Jalalabad, 436 : having l)een sent with the 
expedition to Persbi, at the close of the 
Persian war he returns to India, and is 
wrecked off CJeylon, 631 ; appointed com- 
mander of the force for the relief of Luck- 
now, number of his troops, 632; his first 
encounter with the mutineer sepoys at 
FuttehiKior, 633 ; hisonler after the victory 
of Futtehpoor, 634 ; two victories gained by 
him in one day ; his advance on Cawnpoor, 
634; defeats the rebels at Maharajpoor 
under Nana Sahib, 635 ; enters Cawtitioor ; 
horrid spectacle presented there, 637 ; dis- 
order in his camp. 638 ; his entrenchment 
at Cawnpoor, 639 ; his first encounter with 
the mutineers of Oudo ; victory of Onao, 
640; his victory at Busserutgunge, 640; re- 


Havelock, Henry,— 

tires to Mimgiilwar,iii.641 ; advances again, 
641 ; his difficult position ; obliged again to 
retire, 642; receive alarming news from 
Oawnjjoor, 642; his victory at Bithoor, 
643; Sir James Outram appointed to su- 
perseile him, 647 ; increasing difficulties of 
his position, 647 ; Sir James Outram waives 
his rank in favour of, 649 ; receives a letter 
from Colonel Inglis at Lucknow urging 
him to advance, 649; proceeds for the 
relief of Lucknow, and reaches tlie Alum- 
bagh, 651 ; reaches tlio Charbagh brulgc, 
653; reaches Secimdor Bagb. 654; entera 
the residency; scene within, 654 ; his sick- 
ness and death, 663. 

Havelock, Lieutenant Sir Henry Havelock, 
^imr., iii. 637; at the Charhagh bridge, 

Havoioek, Colonel William, killed at Ram- 
iiuggur, ii. 521. 

Hawkins, Captuinf commander of the Hec- 
tor, i. 245; proceeds to Surat, 246; visits 
the Mogul court of Surat, and becomes a 
resident there, 248; roceives u wife from 
the Mogul, 249 ; ultimate treatment of, aiul 
return home with Sir Henry Middleton, 
250. 

Hawthorne, Bugler, forms one of tlie explo- 
sion party at Delhi, iii. 621. 

Hazareh, a revolt in, iii. 519. 

Hearsay, Captain, iii. 20. 

Hearaey, General, endeavours to reason the 
mutineer sepoys out of their foolish im- 
pression of adesigii to force them tolieconie 
Christians, iii, 557 ; quoted on the iniijojicy 
of having a numlwr of native regiments 
together without any liunqHJons, 558 ; his 
courage in repressing the mutineers at 
Banrackpoor, f)61. 

Heath, Captain, sent out by the East India 
Conqiany in command of the Defend, i. 
344 ; proceedings <»f, in the Bay of Bengal, 
340. 

Heath, Major, disperses a Phularce camp, 
iii. 81. 

Heaven, the, of Vishnu, ii. 25; of Hindoo 
theology, 60. 

Holxir’s, Bishop, Indian Journal, quotetl, ii. 
188. 

Heeroo and Burun, brothers, Pindaree 
leaders, iii. 46. 

Helena, St., a principal intermediate station 
of the East India Company, i. 309. 

Hells, the, of Hindoo theology, ii. 61. 

Hcmmat Baliadur, ii. 768. 

Ilemoo, a Hindoo, his heroism, i. 122. 

Henry VII. of England. Columlms seeks to 
find a jmtron in, i. 195; charter granted 
by, to Cabi>t, 196. 

Henry, Prince, of Portugal, his zeal for 
maritime distjovery, i. 140. 

Hera Sing, iii. 487. 

Herat, tlie designs of Persia on, iii. 295 ; a 
now Persian exiMxIition against, 317 ; tlio 
iMisitiou of, 317 ; defences of, 318 ; tyranni- 
cal character of the government of, 318; 
difficulties of the Poraiim oxiieilition 
against, 319 ; tho siege of, commenctul by 
the Persians, 319 ; services of Eldred 
I’ottiuger in defontxj t>f, during tho siege, 
320 ; negotiatierti attcmi^d ; British mo- 
<1iation, 321 ; failure of British mediation, 
322 ; the aieg<^ of, resumed under Russian 
auHpicies, 322 ; a grand assault on, ro- 
pulfifed, 323 ; tacit armistice, 324 ; a British 
expedition to the Persian Gulf compels 
the Persians to raise the siege of, 324 ; the 
siege of, by the Persians not unjustifiable, 


Herodotus referred to in relation to Lidia, 
i. 1. 21. 23 ; ii. 158. 

Horri Hing, Hyder All’s rival; Ilyder pro- 
cures his murder, ii. 223. 

Hewitt, General, his report on the Meerut 
mutiny, and his incapacity to deal w’itli 
tlio mutiny, iii. 565. 

Heyteabury, Lord, appointcil Governor- 
general of India; the appoiutmetit can- 
celled, iii. 256. 

Hill, Major, his gallant defence of Pegu, iii. 
536 

Hindoo Row's house in Delhi, iii. COO. _ 

H indoor, tho rajah of, iii. 16. 

Hindoos, the, do not roproseut a single race, 
i. 12 ; the fabulous nature of their history 
and chronology, ii. 2 ; their early history, 
2 ; best physical tyjie of, 167 ; their opposi- 
tion to a new taxation imposed by Lord 
Minto, iii. 29. 

Hindoos, the, division of, into Castes, ii. 3 ; 
superiority of the Brahmiuical caste, 3: 
comparative impunity for crime enjoyed 
hy Brahmins, 5 ; pemuties for insulting a 
Brahmin, 5; stages of a Brahmin’s life, 5; 


Hindoos, the, — 

first and second stages of a Brahmin’s life, 
ii.6; third st^ of aBrahmiti’s life,6; fourth 
stage of a Brahmin's life, 7 ; cli^iges of 
Brahminical ilisuipline, 8; partial decline 
of Brahminical influence, 8; extravagant 
defextjnce to the BruhmiulctU caste. 9 ; ori- 
ginal equality of, and present distlnotioua 
among Bralimins, 9; the Kulinas or 
nobles, their degeneracy in nuxleru times, 
10; pernicious regulations rc^spexting tho 
daughters of Kulinas, 11 ; Osbatriya and 
Vaisya classes, 11 ; claim of the Rajpoots 
.to be Cshatriyas, 12; the Buclra class, 12; 
improvement of the Budras in nuslern 
times, 12; introdnetion of new castes, 13; 
ciistoH now identified with professions and 
tnules, 13; effects of caste, 34; alleged 
favourable results of casto; denied, 15; 
loss of cash', 15 ; ctiste an o^taclo to tho 
spread of C^hrlstiunity, 16. 

Hindoos, the, Itoligiou of ; origintU sources 
of the Iliu(>oo creed, ii. 16; the Vedas, 17; 
the Institutes of Menu, 17; creation; crea- 
tion of inferior divinities, 18; creation of 
mail, 19 ; tendency of all lieings to decay, 
19 ; transmigration of the soul, 20 ; human 
and divine TH'i’iods, 20 ; the Hupreme Being 
of HindfKnsm, 20 ; Monotheism, the creed 
of ilintlcoisin, 21 ; defects in the txmeep- 
tion of the attributes of the Deity, 21 ; 
monstrous idolatries of Hindooism, 21 ; 
the Hindoo triad, 22; lirabma, 22; the 
Haktis of each of the gods in the triad, 23 ; 
Visliuu, 23; supremacy claimed for Vishnu, 
and legend in support of his supremacy, 
24; Vishnu's heaven. 25; avatars of Vish- 
nu, 25; first, second, and third avatars 
of Vishnu, 26; fourth avatar of Visluiu, 
27 ; fifth and sixth avatars of Vishnu, 28 ; 
seventh avatar t>f Vishnu, 29 ; eightlx ava- 
tar of Vishnu, 30; birth and exploits of 
Krishna, 30; ninth avatar of Vishnu, 31; 
Buddlia, 31 ; Siva, the third member of tho 
triad, 32 ; supremacy claimed for Siva, 32 ; 
cmldeniB of tlie worship of Siva, 33 ; other 
Hindoo deities, 33; Agui, 34; Indraaiid 
his wife Indrani, 35 ; Pavana and Varuna, 
35; Surya, 35; Somau or Chandra, 36; 
Gauesa, 36; living incarnation of Ganesa, 
37 ; Cuvera and (..‘artikeia, 38 ; Kama or 
Kamadeva,39; Yama, 40; inferior and local 
deities, 40 ; Guiiga, 41 ; Hindooism in prac- 
tice*, 42; olxscrvauces of a Brahmin, 42; 
morning worship of a Brahmin, 43; fivo 
sacraments, 44; observances of the vulgar. 
44; mxiltiijlicitjj of forms, 45 ; Hindoo iaeas 
as to the attainment of spiritual perfec- 
tion, 46; self-inflicted tortures practised, 
46 ; Hindoo festiv^s; fesLiviiI of Kali, 47 ; 
hook-swinging and other barbarities prac- 
tised at tho festival of Kali, 48 ; origin of 
the festival of Kali, 49 : apitearance of the 
festival of Kali desoribed, 49; festival of 
J uggernaut, 51 ; temple of Jxiggernaut, 52 ; 
legend respecting Juggernaut, 62; Brolx- 
mnilcal exT>lanation or the worship offered 
to J uggernaut, 53 ; his annual festivals, 53; 
the fcsiival of Rath Jatra, 53; interest of 
tlie Brahmins in the festival of Jugger- 
naut, 55 ; connection of the British govern- 
ment witli the festival of Juggernaut, 55 : 
fundamental principles of religious belief 
among the Hiudcios. 57 ; dogma of trans- 
migration ; its pernicious infiucnce on so- 
ciety and on individuals, 57 ; true nature 
of transmigration ; mode in which its 
changes are regulate<l, 59; qualities of 
darkness and passion, 59 ; quality of good- 
ness, 60 ; Hindoo heaven ; it% limited dura- 
tion, 60 ; Hindoo hells, (>1 ; Hiinloo moral 
system ; its comparative fulness and accur- 
acy, 62 ; inculcation of internal purity and 
the passive virtues, 63; Hindoo devotion, 
63; exclusiveness and true character of 
Hindoo devotion, 64 ; irrational character 
of Hindoo devotion, 65; deep Imt perverted 
religious filing of the Uitidoos, 65; alleged 
tolerant spirit of Hindooism, 66 ; division 
of Hindoo votaries into orthodox and 
hetovxlox, 66 ; leading sects, and modes of 
distinguishing them, 67 ; monastic institu- 
tions among the Hindoos, 68 ; Vaishiiava 
and Ramanujyias sects, 69 ; tho Ramawats 
and KubirPauthis, 70 ; the worshippers of 
Krishna, 71 ; the Vaishnavos of Bengal, 
or Chitanyas, 72 ; the tenets of the GLl- 
tanyas, 73 ; the sects of the Haivas, 74 ; tho 
Dandis, 74 ; the Yogis, 75 ; the Lingayets, 
75; the ParaxpahansaB and the A^horis, 
76; the Saktas andtlxe leading branches oL 
77 ; the orgies of Saktl worship. 78 ; tHo 
Koraris, 78 ; the Bikhs, and their founder 
Nanak Bhah, 78 ; different branches of tho 
Bikhs, 80 ; the Jains, 80 ; nature of the ^ur- 
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HINDOOS 

Hinrloos, Religion of the, 
flhipof tlie Jaina, ii.81; pra-ettee of the Jains 
as to caste, and their partial respect for 
the yo<laH, 82 ; the moral system of tho 
Jains, 83; Hiiulooism not nxoti but vari- 
able: its numerous changes, 83; hope of 
tho iinal tiverthrow of Hiudooism, 85. 

Hindoos, tho, iiovomment of; the sidijcct 
still imiKirtant. ii. 84; tlunr government 
monarchical, 85; no constitutional check, 
85 ; moral ruBtrainta on tlie king, 8ti ; king’s 
councillors ami other chief functionaries, 
88 : the king's residence, 87 ; the king’s 
dally life, 87 ; division of the kingdom into 
civil and military districts. 88; civil ad- 
ministration, Hl» ; sonrees of revenue, 89 ; 
property in lami, 90 ; royal iiiim^s, 91 ; 
township or village, description of a, 91 ; 
antkjnity and permanency of the village 
system, 92; administration of jiLStiee. 92; 
judicial procedure, 9.3; non-suit carcs, 93; 
competency of witnesses, 94 ; proceedings 
in court ; talcing cvidciioo,* 94 ; tlie o.itJi, 
95; trial by ordeal, 96; written eoiles ; 
kinds of action; loading axiom of Hindoo 
law, 96; amount of interest exigible; 
prescrijption; obligation, 97; sale, purciiase, 
and hiring, 98 ; bonTidariH.s, 98 ; law of 
husband an.d wife, 99; forms of marriage, 
100; inferior position of the wife, 101 ; law 
<if HuecuHsiiiii, 101; criminal Jaw ; ilefama- 
tioii, 10.3; theft ami violence, 104; adul- 
tery, 105; police’ ami esiuoii.age, 106; pri- 

: sons, 106 ; fraudulent pratjtiees, 106 ; foreign 
nolicy, 107 ; war, 108 ; military tactics, and 
laws of war, 109 ; modern changes in gov- 
ernment, 109 ; changes in law, 110 ; changes 
in the mode of carrying on war, 111 ; a 
Hindoo army on tho march, lU ; a Hindoo 
camp, 112; commissariat, 112; mode of 
paying aoliliers, 113. 

Hindoos, tho, Philosophy and Science of; 
chief snhjects of the philosophy of. ii. 113; 
the Vedanta school, 114; nature of the soul 
according to tho Vedanta system, 115; 
views of tho Vedanta scluiol in regard to 
matter, 115; the Niyaya scliool, 116; (to- 
tainu’s logic, 116; (’amide, his atomic 
theory and physics, 117; the Saiikhya 
school; Capila, his dogmas, 118; nature of 
creation, and tliroo essential (lualities of 
nature, actrording to the Sankuya se-hool, 
119 ; tlie soul’s liberation, according to the 
8ankhya school, 120 ; atheistic and theistic 
Hchofds: practice of the yoga, 120; resem- 
blance iHitwoen Hindoo ami Greek phi- 
loBophttrs and philosojihy, 121 ; astronomy 
of, 121 ; tho astronomy of, not scientille 
but empirical, 122; the .Siirya Hidhauta, 
123 ; mathematics, .‘123 ; uritbmctiij au<l 
algebra, 124; other branches of science, 
eheraist^J^ surgery, and raeilichie, 125. 

Hindoo Literature and Art; , Sanscrit, ii. 126; 
Sanscrit now only a dead language, 127 ; 
poetry, 127 ; earliest pt>ems of the VeiUis; 
tho Kamayaiia, its subject, 128; exile of 
Itama andSitsi, 129 : the residence of itauia 
und Sitain the Deccan, 129 : TCavana King 
of Ceylon carries off Sita, 130 ; exploits of 
Hanuman, a moiikoy-gener.al. 130 ; recovery 
of Sita, aiid ascent of Kama heaven, 
131 : merits of tlie Rainayana. and extnw’-ts 
from, 131 : the Mahabharata, its subject, 
the Paiidusand Uurus, 132 ; aswavamli<ira, 
hold by tlu! King of Pancliala, 133; claim- 
ants for the hand of the daughte.r f>f the 
King of Pancliala, 134; success of Arjiiua, 
IM; arrogance of Yudistliira, 135; great 
battle Iwtweiin the Pandas and (Jurus, 1.3.5; 
Yudistliiru’ft journey to Mount Meru, 135; 
merits of the Mahabh.irata, and extract 
from, 136 ; more mo<lem poets ; Kalidasa, 
.laya Dova, the Hitopatiesa, 137; tho 
drama, 137 ; de.fccts of the drama, 138 ; 
music, 139 ; painting and sculpture, 140 ; 
architecture, 140 ; the Manasara, a treatise 
on architecture, 141 ; analvsityif the Mana- 
sara, 141 ; pyramidal temples, or vim, an an, 
142; parts and appendages of temple.s, 143; 
rock -cut temples and monasteries, 143 : tho 
cavc-tcuiple of Karli, 144: the Seven Pago- 
das, 145 ; the Kylas, 146; comparative cost 
of rock-cut ami regularly built temidcs, 
146 ; regularly constructed temples ; the 
pagoda of Tunjore: temple of (kimba- 
coiium, iiagodasof Chillaml)a>rani and Ma- 
dura, 147; temples of Orissa, 148; Jain 
temples of Mount Al>oo. 148 ; other struc- 
tures, olwervatorics, ghauts, 149 ; summary 
view of Hindoo architeclairo, 1,50. «r 

yrindooB, the. Agriculture, Manufact.ures, and 

, Commerce of ; slow nrogress of agricul- 
ture, ii, 1.51: peculiar features of Hindoo 
agriculture, its antiquity, 152; implements 
of agriculture ; the plough ; substitute for 


Hindoos, Agriculture, &c., of the,— ( 

the roller, ii. 152; chuasiness of their agricul- 
ture, 154; motles of sowing; <lrilliiig machine; 
excessive cropping, 154; tiirashmg. waste 
straw, and manure, 155 ; great variety of ve- 
getable produce in India, 155; rice; modes of 
cultivating it. 156; wheat, barley, ragee, 157; 
leguminous and other crops. 158 ; cfitton ; 
inducements and oljstacles to its cultivor 
tion; extent of liulture, 158; sugar; extent 
of cultivation. 159 ; silk; extent of export-, 
iiniirovemcnts in the management of, 161); 
culture of indigo, 161; culture of opium, 162; 
rotation of criqw, 163; improvements re- 
quired in Htudoo agriculture, 164 ; manu- 
factures ; cotton, skill in spinning and 
weaving It, 164 ; silk and other manufac- 
tures, 165 ; foreign trade, 166. 

Hindoos, tlie. Manners and Gmstorns of, ii. 
167; physical type of, 167; food.clothing.aml 
dwellings of, liI3; prevalence of villages 
among, 169 ; vidago .system ; principal 
oJlicer.H under it; headman and sulKmlinato 
ollicers, 170; village aristocracy. 172; con- 
dition of tlie villagers; rural life, 172; 
towns, their inhabitants, lower classes of, 
173; marriage customs, 174; condition of 
Hindoo wives; domestic, life, 175; degnula- 
tion of the female sex, 176; ilisgusting 
habits of the Nairs; onler of .single succes- 
aion among; true character of. 177 ; female 
ipfanticide, and causes of its former pre- 
valence, 178 ; legend in support of fenuiht 
infanticide, 179; first oilicial notice of 
female infanticide by Mr. Jonathan J>ini- 
c.aii, and the exertions of him and Golonel 
Walker suppress it, 180 ; difbeultios in 
dealing with tlie crime of fmnale infanti- 
cide, 181 ; exertions of Mr. Willoughby to 
suppress female infanticide, and satisfac- 
tory results. 182; 8utt.ee, or burning of 
wn’doM'S, 183; funerals, 184; Holwell’s ac- 
count of a 8Uttt*e, 185 ; suttee of a Mah- 
ratta iirincsess. 187 ; absurd eulogies of sut- 
tee, 187; suttee often compulsory, 188; 
Maliometan restrictions on suthsc, 188; 
views of brahminized Euroiwanson sutti^e, 
189 ; cautious interfennicc of the ( Jomjiauy 
with suttee, 189; successful abolition of 
suttee, 190; thugg«M\ 190; protsedure of 
the Tlmgs, 191 ; regular training of chil- 
dren to thuggee,, 192; Rrahiuius and otti- 
cials interesteil in thuggee, 193 ; probable 
number of thuggee victims, li)4 ; uucoitee; 
jirtuieduro of the Dacoits, and suppression 
of the system, 194 ; atrocitii^s indicative of 
natural character; iiidiffcronce of Hindoos 
to human life. 195; occasional outbreaks 
of national churaf!t<w, 196; indolence and 
frugality of the* Uimloos, 196; conviviali- 
ties, 197 ; festivities; the Hoolcc, and orgies 
connected with it, 198; family life, 199; 
education, 199; children, unfavourable in- 
11 uences to which they are subjected, 200 ; 
practice of dhenia, 201 ; the punchatictA, 
202 ; settlement of quarrels, 202 ; lawsuits, 
203 ; disregard of truth, 203 ; singular con- 
trasts of liindoo charaettw, 204 ; estimate 
of Hindoo charai'ter, 205, 

Hippalus, the navigator, his bold plan of 
sailing to India, i. 37. 

Ilippou, Gaptain. i. 252. 
n'carrahs, ii 691, and «o#e. 

Hisloj), Sir Thoinaf^ iii, 63 ; at the l>attle of 

■ Mahidpoor, 77 ; his retrograile movement 
towanfs I'oonah, 79; his explanation of i 
tho execution of the killcilar of Talneer,97. | 

Hitchcock, Lieutenant, deserts, ii. 252. ! 

Hobart, Lord, governor of Miulras, his nro- i 
posal to the new Nubol» of Areot, ii. 673 ; 
made jirovisiojially Governor-general of 
India, 675 ; iii. 3. 

Hodsfm, Major, si*nt from Delhi against the 
rebellious Kaughurs ; his clever stratagem 
ami brilliant success, iii. 616 ; irapturesaml 
shoots the two sons of the King of Delhi, 
025 ; killed at LnclcnoM% 674. 

llolkar. rise of the family of. ii, 741; Mulliar 
IlowHolkar, 741; AhalyaBac^, amlTooka- 
jet! Holkar, dissensions in the family of, 
742 ; Jiiswnnt Kow Holkar; his league 
with Ameer Khan, 743; Jeswmut Row’s 
victory at Oojciu, and suliseiiuent re- 
verse, 744 ; Jeswunt Row’s predatory 
warfare, 744; the ciriiel execution of Jes- 
wuiit Kow Holkar’s brother by the 
Iteishwa, 744; Jeswrunt Row’s hostilities 
witli the i*<^shwa and Scindia, 745; his 
victory at Pooiiah, 745; Colonel Clt»se visits 
him in his camp, 745; his views, 773; his 
arrogant )>roposala to Lord I^ako, 773; his 
duplicity and vain boasting, 774; prepara- 
tion-s of the British for a war with, 775; 
(Jolonel Monsoii appointed to keep him in 
chyck, 776; defeats Lieutenant Lucan, 777; 


HtJMBERSTONE 

Holkar,— 

disastrouif retreat of f’olonol Monaon 
lioforo, ii. 777 ; Lord Lake takes the Hold 
again.st, 779; gallant defence of Delhi 
against, 780: repulsed aind intrsued by 
Lord Lake, 781, overtaken, surprised, and 
dt'featod. 782; the Rajah of HhurtpoDr in 
league with, 784; is again sdriiriseil and# 
defeat.<Hl, 790; Scindia’s leanings in favour 
of, 798 ; Scindia's connections with, 8t)0 ; 
sends envoys to Lord Lake to sue for peace, 
809; treaty with, 809; In’s criines and 
insanity, 825; tho state of affairs at liis 
court during his insanity and after Ids 
death, iii. 76; yomig Holkar, MulharRtiw, 
defeated at Mahidiinor, 77 ; a new treaty 
W'ith, 78: indirect advantages secured to, 
from British interference in Central India, 
114; improvement of his ten’iiories midrc 
British management, 188; relations w-ith, 
during Lord lientinck’s administiatioii, 
220; favoura-ble tei-ms oti’ered to Jeswunt 
Row Holkar by Hir George Barlow, 275. 

Holkar, llaree, iii. 220. 

llolkar, Mabipat Row, combines against hi.s 
cousin, ii. 825. 

Holland, jieace made with, on tlie marriage 
of PrinccRS Mary with the Jinnee of 
Orange, i. 327. 

Holland, Mr., noticed, Ii. 471 ; governor of 
Madras, 684; misconduct of, 586; is di.s- 
jilaced, 587. 

Holmes, M resent to negotiate with the 
Mahrattas, Ti. 450. 

Holw'oll, appointed governor of Calcutta 
on tho flight t)f Governor Drake, i. 541; 
attempt to negotiatt! with Surajali 
Dowlah, 642; iinniuredin the Black Hole, 
{)43; further threatened and ill-used by 
the nabob, 544; sent prisoner by tbc 
nabob to '-Moorsbedabail, 54.5 ; furtlier 
notice* of, 545, note; Me*er (Jossiin’s nego- 
tifitions witb, to supidant Meer Jattier 
ami U) take his iilace, 669. 

Home, Lieutenant, along with Lieutwant 
SalkcH heads thcexplosion piirtyat ifellii 
to blow o]icn the t!a.slimcr(‘ gate, iii. 620. 

Home’s <S’f7rr( Vd'««?»71///Arorr,<juc>tt*d, ii. 598, 
note, 609. 

Iloogbly, a J*<>rtugucsc factory at. captured, 
ii. 281; attacki*d by tbc (^mipany, 342; 
attacked and captured^ by Kilpatrick and 
(.k>otc, 555. * 

Hoolakoo, King of Persia, sends an einbussy 
to Dellii; its siilended reception, i. 66. 

Hooleo, a Hindoo festival, ii. 198. 

IJoonms'oon, mounts the throne of Delhi, i. 
114; opposed anddcfi‘ated by Sliecr Khan, 
114; his narrow cscnjic, 115 ; defeated a 
Bticond time und escapes, 115; siibseiiuent 
fortunes of, 116 ; his reception by Shah 
2’arnasp of Persia, 317; recovers iiorlions 
of his territories and liis capital, 118; his 
death, 120. 

Hoossein KoollyKhan, i. 133. 

Honssein Shah Shurky oppo.ses Bheilole, i. 

101 . 

Hope, Brigadiisr, thcH(«uourable Adri'in, his 
attiu’.k on the iSecunder Isagh, iii. tUO; 
storms tli(^ li«*gnm Kotee, 672 : killed at 
Rlioodamow, 676. 

ITonihy, Mr., goverrifw of Bombay, ii. 461,452. 

Horscfield, Lieutenant, ifi. 700. 

Hosen Ali, sniipoi ts Parokshir, i. 387 ; 
Hchenio of PaniKsbir to rhl himself of tbt! 
jiresence of, 387 : and his lirother al- 
Bolutc masters of the government, 391 ; 
stabViod 392. 

House-tax, the, imposed by the government 
of lieiigal, rectiives opposition, iii, 29; iiro- 
duces an insiuTeetion at Bareilly, 31. 

lloutmanii, sent in comnmiul of a Dutch cx- 
IH'ditinn to the East, i. 218;rcachc8Madagas- 
t’.ar, 219 ; arrives at Bantam, 219; his 
injudicious couduet; is made nrisoner, 
220; threatens retaliation ; his subsoiiuent 
IiroceeilingB, 220; return of the expedition, 
and its results, 221. " 

How*dah, the silver, of Durjan, iii. 186. 

Hughes, Admiral, demands of the Madras 
council the release of Lord l*igot, ii. 396; 
liis intended operations against theDutt;h, 
491; brings equipments for the siege of 
Kegaiiatam to Nagore, *498; defeats a 
French fleet, 5(K) ; has another engage- 
ment with the French, 502; has furtbi'r 
engagements with the French under 
Suffreiii, 504 : lias another naval engage- 
ine.nt with the French, 514. ‘ < 

Humayoon, the tomb of, near Delhi; tho 
King of Delhi takes refuge there, but is 
brought liack, iii. 624. , 

Humlierstonc, Colonel, defeats Mukhdom 
Ali; li. 605; attempts to toko l*alghaut- 
dierry, 606. 
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HtJME 

IlTimc, Surgeon, ii. 83(». 

HumifUty of the c.limat.t of Inilia, i. 8 . 

Uunft and Scythians invade aiul Bcttlo in 
India, i. 3i. 

Hunter, C^aptaiii, at Seringa] )at 4 ini, ii. 014. 

Hunter, Brigjwlier, qiuills tins mutiny among 
the sepoys^ at Hhiltarpoor, iii. 503. 

Hunte 3 r. Lieutenant, aii<l Lieutenant Mor- 
rison delivered from prison, on the capture 
of Wusot,a, iii. 91. 

Ihirreana, the sepoy mutiny in, iii. 573 . 

Ilarricaue, a terrible, at l^orto Xov<i, i. 43 
a disastrous, at Poudicherry, 638. 

Hurry Punt, a MahraLta general, ii. 401, 
463, 604, 033. 

Husband and wife, the relation of, among 
the Hindi M>s, ii. 93. 

lluzrat Maliul, Degum, cx-queen of Oudo, 
iii. 674. • 

llytlasptis, Al(‘xauder cros,st!.s the, i. 27; the 
battle of the. 39. 

HydtirAli, l^ally the Fniuch general makes 
a treaty with, i. 633; his parentage, ii. 217 ; 
his youth, 218; his Hist military service, 
218; liluiidcr obtained from Nazir Jung’s 
camp lay.s the foundatimi of his fortun-s, 
219 ; the regular system of plunder 
organized by, 219; becomes fonjeilar of 
Dindigul, 219; .scheme to tiiirich himself. 
220 ; his visit to the Mysore raintal, 221 ; 
K(‘nds troops to the aid of tiie Nair Rajah 
otPalghaiit in Malalwr, 232; mak«;s an in- 
cursion into Madura and is ilefeattid, 222; 
is intrusted by Nuujoraj to settle tl>e 
disputes with the Myson^ army, 223; pro- 
cures the ilcath of his rival, llerri Sing, 
224; ills .‘wrangenu'iit with the Malirattas, 
235; i>! s:i!ii^''d by Um* 7 *:ij.ib wi!b the titl ' 
of Deli.fio- r. 3'.''*. ii!:<i (#■>■■• Ii’-^ in'. rigoe :i‘ 
the r.-ij.ih - pal i-, i siis m l•'n^ . u i ic .\nii 
jeraj's gjite, 225; obtains nowaiTaugements 
in his favour, 226; intrigue oarrieil on 
against him in the palace. 237; i.s sud- 
denly attacked byKuudoe Row; ids escape 
and flight, 228; his curious arrangement 
with Fuzzul ( Killa Khan, 229; is defeated 
by Kuiidee Row, 231; his visit toNunjoraj, 
by whom he is in.ade coinmauder-in-chi< f, 
231; his operations at Wcringapatain, 232; 
gets possession of Kumhie Rf»w; his treat- 
ment of him. 333: lioeomes Nabob of Sera; 
Ids con.sequent change of title, 233 ; his 
proceeding.s at areat JJalijioor, 234; his 
siege and eapture rif Little Ikilipoor, 233; 
In.s e.\i oilitioii to Jlednore, 235; his eon- 
<iui*st r»r JJe.dnore, and the vast treasure ob- 
tahied by him there, 236 ; Ids proceedings 
at Hednoro, which he treats a.s a separ- 
ate kingdom, 3.37; a conspiracy again.st, 

4 . v.r l.'..e C(>iis)iirutor.s, 237; 

organization of Ids army, 237; progi-ess of 
liis coiKiuc.sts, 238; reduces WavauiKir, 23'!; 
his war with the Mahrattas, 239; ilisas- 
trous camiiaign again.st the Mahrattas, 
239; d(deiitt!il by Madhoo Jtow', 249; Ids 
designs on Malabar, 240; bis ooiKiuest of 
TMalabar, 341; Ids jiroceedinga to secure 
bis Conquest, 241 ;’*iis cruel tveatriient of 
tile Nairn, ^42 ; ])roclaims an amnesty, 
242 ; a confederacy formed against, 243; 
Ids dr.st contact with tlie Oonijiany, 243; 
his treaty with tho^Jkuubay iiresidency, 
244; view of the'^Pombay government re- 
sjicctiiJg, 244; views of the East India 
directors regarding, 24.5; treaty peace 
between him and the Mahrattas, 246; 
tlie Bombay presidency transmit Viim a 
treaty composed of fourteen articles; his 
reply, 246 ; vacillating conduct of llie 
Madras government in respect to, 247 ; 
negotiations of the Madras presidency 
wdth, 247; re.solutions of the Madras coun- 
cil rcgivnliug 1dm, 24R ; is at w'ar with 
the Mahrattas, 248; his sucei'ssl’ul iicigo- 
tiations with Madhoo Row, 249; Nizam 
All jirofesses to be mi ally of the (Joiu- 
pany agaimst, 250; Nunjeraj is entrappeil 
by, 250; Ni/aiii Ali leagues with him 
against the Company, 251; number of bis 
forces. 251 ; bis attempt to intercept a 
Briti.sh detachment, 252; ho miscalculates, 
253; Nizam All’s impat enco jjrecipitates 
an engagement, 254 ; Ids defeat, 254; bis 
retinue as desciibe.d by t.'olouel AVilks, 255; 
ravages of his .sou Tijiiioo in the. country 
round Mmlras, 256: reconciliation btstween 
liun and the Nizam, 3.56 ; his siege of 
Aniboor; its failure, 257; new campaign 

’ against, 258; his narrow escaixi at the 
pass of Singarpetta, 259; parting lietwoeii 
liiiu and Nizam Ali. 259; liis operations 
in Malabar, 264 ; his mode of levjdng 
oontribution.s, 264: Ids cncouider wii.h 
Morari Row, 267; his attempt to intercept 
Colonel AVood, 268; his retreat, 269; rc- 


liydor Ali, -- 

solves to sue for iKiocc, li. 269; hia overtures 
for peiujc rejeeteil, 270; narrow e.scapu of 
Colonel Wixid’s division from, 270; <.'olonel 
Hinith’s views re.six*etiiig the necessity of 
forcing him into aetinn, 271; at Ot>ssoor, 
273; Colonel WikmI intrusteil w itii the chiiif 
i:oiumaiid against, 273 ; pliwx's Colonel 
Wood in a iHjriJous position, 374; enters on 
a new camiiaign. 275 ; hia succesaes, 276; 
aimiliilaUis a British iletachment, 276 ; 
treacherous retaliation of a breach of 
parole. 277; his atlvaiice ti*warda Madras, 
278 ; his overtures of i»eiu-e, 278; in 
eoiiiiiiiuiic.-ii ion with the Eiviich, 279; tlie 
of .M..dr:i-i projiose a truce witli, 
‘*■'0; li;- sihMeii iq'pearmico near Miulrus ; 
leMer to tlie g'o* 'iimcnt of Madras, 2R0; 
lieaco concluded witli ; its ternes, 281 ; he 
takes part in a conspiracy to expel the. 
Biitiali from liuiia, 472; is in league with 
the P’rencli, 474 ; tdireateiuHl ritjdure of tlie 
Madras government with, 474; Swart/Z ri‘- 
quoated to undertake a mission to him; bis 
reasons for accei»ting it, 475; Swartz’ inler- 
view with, 476; approaching riniture of tlie 
Aliulras govermneut with. 477; Mr. Cray 
sent on asecond mission to him, 178; iiLspre- 
jiarations for wav. 479; ope ns the campaign, 
479; his devjistations iiitlie t^aruatie as di*- 
acrilied by Edmund Burke, 479; las raiiid 
progro.sa niid muiierous caiiture.s, 480; sJi>vv 
iiiovciuents to opjio.se him. and gross blun- 
ders, 481; attacks Col.Tiaillie with bis whole 
army, 483; entirely destroys Colonel liail- 
liit’s detsudnueiit, 484: ca|»tures Aroot, 48.5; 
Sir Eyi-e Coote takes the Held against, 485; 
he iK^siegos Wain liwasli without effect, 486; 
ilesultory oix'rations in (Jnddaiore againsti. 
488; failure of an athwk on a fortilie.il 
pagoda liekmgiiig to, 489; Sir Eyre Coote’s 
victory overbini at i V)rtoNovo,491 ; his ragii 
and disiqqioiutmeiit, 492; Tripussore taken 
from, 494; he sehicts his own battle-fieli I, 
494 ; is defeated in tlie battle of Sholingur, 
496; roiiulscMl iu an atUu^k on a Britisli 
iletaehment, 496; results of the campaign 
against, 499; his ojdidon of British resoiir- 
<'es, and ro,soliitioii tliereon, SIX); his death; 
singular mode of coneoaluig it, 507. 

ll.vde.v Beg Khun, minister of the Nabob of 
Oude, Jii.s lu'gotiutious with Jxird Corii- 
w'allis, ii. 571. 

Ilyder Kliaii Cholani. brother of Dost Ma- 
bomeil, taken jn-isoner, iii. 361. 

llyiler Khan, son of Kliowrah Khan, caji- 
turea Dt^^a CJiiazee Khan, iii. 510, 

Ilyderahatl. Mr. Heton sent on an emba>!.sy 
to, ii. 834;, ilisaffectioii at, 841 ; di.stuib- 
ances at, caused >»y the nalMib’s son.s, iii. 
28; threatened attack on, by the f(»rco 
of the Afglian exiieditioii, 346; ]iroceed- 
ings of the British at, 466; .Sir Charles 
J\ai>ior advances again.Ht, 4»>6 ; .surren<leri‘d 
to the British after the victory <»f Meanee, 
468. 

Ilydraotcs, or Kavee, the passage, of, l y 
Alexauiler, i. 30. 

Hj'nihnan, Colonel, ii. 686 . 

llypliasis, the mutiny of Alexander’s army 
at, i. 30. 


J. 


Tl»rahim. of .1 oimpoor, i. 103. 

Ibrahim lloos.sein Mirza, raise.s an insurroc- 
tion ill the I’uujab against AklH.T, i. 131. 

Idolatry, the monBlrou.s, of the Hindoo 
religion, ii. 22. 

linliotf, Baron, sells bi.s wif«i and cliililreii 
to Warren Ha,stings, ii. 303. 

Imjin'ial tiu'u tUrr, quoteil, i. 29. /m/c. 

Inqiey, Hir Elijah, aiqilication to. in faviair 
of Niuicoinav ; his inqily, ii. 377 ; uiilHa-om- 
ing conduct of, 381 ; partizanslilp t)f. 383 ; 
lii.s beliavlour in the wist; of Mr. Naylor, 
436 ; brilMsl to lowair lji.s claims to jnrisilic- 
tioii, 437 ; liis new' appinntiiient aiul in- 
creased salary, 438; view of lawyers, ami 
of the cmuniith*e of the House of CVna- 
mons re,4i)ectjng his new ai»pointiiu:nt, 
439. 

Imlin, ancient Hindoo and Creek ideas of, 
i. 1; Ale\:iiid. i'.-i-\pi-.iiii* iito. 1.. ii.coM 
ingly, tiioiigli iiiiiM-i lectlv mull I'kOiii.l, 
through regular intercourse with, 2 ; 
I*tolemy’s maji of, 3; 1‘ortugue.so discove- 
ricsof, 3; extent and iMnmdaries of, 4; di- 
visioms of, 4; iKisins of the Indus and tlai 
Canges, 4; central, the Deccan, amlAVes- 
tern Chauts, 5 ; the Eastern Chauts, 6 . 

• » 


India,— 

the Deccan ■’table-land, i. 6 ; geology of; 
basaltic trap, 6 ; climate of, 7 ; heat and 
humidity of, 8 ; monsoons, 8 ; seasons of, 
9; vegetation of, 10 ; biiiLs, iKsast.s, &c.. of, 
11 ; political geography of, 13; native 
states, 12 ; the three presidencies of, 13; 
divisions of the history f*f. 14; prehistoric 
period of. 15; sources of information re- 
spectingit in ancient times, 15; rock tem- 
pUiS of, 17 ; astronomy, 17 ; te.stinionics of 
Creiik writom conceniing, 20 ; exjudititm 
of Sosostris to, 20 ; expedition of Semi- 
raiiiis ti>, 21 ; expedition of Darius to, 23; 
trade of the I’lnenicians with, 24; Ale.v- 
amlcr’s expediLion to, 27 ; Alexander's 
return from. 31; effeets of lits exiMnlitiou 
to, 32; Selcucus Nii-ator in. 33; coins, re- 
I'ently disco vert si, throwing light on the 
lii.story of, 33; Rianaii inteivoiime wdth, 
34; routes leading to, inland, maritime, 
k:c.,35; I'liny’s uccoimt of the usual voy- 
age to, 38 ; frade with, by means of the 
Ikasiau thilf, 39; luediicval period, 39; 
lirstappeuraiiceof tlie Arabs in ; c.oiiqiiests 
of JMahonn'tanisni, 40; first ptTiuaneub 
Maboiiietan garrison in, 48; struggle for 
indepcndenct!, 58; invasion of, liy tbo 
Moguls, 70; Bcctnul inviision of, by tho 
Moguls, 84; further incursions of the 
Moguls into, PS; invsuletl by Tamerlane, 
94; the Mogul tlynasty t stabJislietl in, 105; 
political state of, in the 14tli century, 119 ; 
a new era l«‘gins in, 120 ; modern period 
of tlu; histoiyof, 144; first voyages tjf tbo 
English to, 212 ; fu st Dutch expetlition ti», 
218 ; first visit of the East India f'tuinuuiy’s 
K.liiljH tf» tlu? contimait of, 245; iiivatlctl by 
N'atlir Shall, 398; statt? t>f, within the Bri- 
tish territories amlt he neigblKiuring states 
on tlu' arrival of Lord Mornhigton in, ii, 
f)77 : barbarous races of, iii. 106 ; the neces- 
sity of the Ih’itish maintaining a powerful 
army iu, ill ; Hritisb usctnuleiusy in, 112 ; 
exhaisitm of Brilisli tt*rriU>ry in, notorigi- 
nally conteiiqilatetl, 113; revenue of, dur- 
ing the Marquis of Hustings* administra- 
tion, 127 ; various sources of disturlwuiee.s 
in. diu in;r K.vrl .Amher'd’v admiui-st rati«-ii, 

1 ,’>) . lir-^i -‘ii iiin 1 ■iii.nmiiiCiii ion v\ .1 li, 3ol ; 
(|ia>;iiin i.i:-« d in p.ii !i,i im nt as to tho 
tutiire gtivernmcnt 01 , 231 ; ilie bill rts- 
siiecting the gtivernineiit of, 235; the 
grtjat He])oy mutiny break.s out in, 552; 
accidiuitul di'ticieiicy of Euro]u,>an troojia 
in, at tJie jieriod of the sepoy mutiny, 
555; proitoscd cJiange in the govenimenfc 
of, 685; Lord J ‘aimers ton's bill for the 
Jx'tter government of, 158.5; the discussion 
of Lord ralmcrstmi’s hill interrupted )>y 
tile riglit-of-asyluiu question, which led 
to the defeat of the ministry, 686 ; a iu>w 
hill introdiiciMl iiy the Dmliy ministry, 
687; tlie discu.ssioii of l.nnl l>erhy’s hill 
interrnptotl by tlie eomniotioii jinulueed 
by Lord Ellenhorougb’s despateh, 689; a 
new' act passed for tlu? iK-ttia* governutent 
of rndia, 694 ; her majesty’s Indian pro- 
<-lamation, and its effects, 695; review of 
llje iiast liistory of hulia, 702; improve- 
moiils introduced into tlio govcnmient 
of, 764; education in; itsiffocts, 765; the 
power of ( 'hristiunity alone sufliciciit to 
make India. l<*yal and happy, 705, 

Imlia. I'eiiiral. Ilu' pre^iilcia'ie.u of Ikuiih.ny 

liiul .Mii'ii.i:- Cl >11111. n-i to .->iq>]in- i 

tho mutiny in, iu. 677 ; relief of Mhow', 
677 ; caidiirc of Dliar, 678 ; defeat of tho 
roheJs at Rawid and Miuuli,sore, and re- 
lief of Neemnch, 678; fijieriftions against 
.Sehore ami tlu' bat of Bhatgliur, 679; at- 
tack on .Ihausi, 1560 ; defeat (»f 'I’autia To- 
pis-, and capture of Jhtinsi, 681; opera- 
tions of the hombayand Madras g<-nerals, 
682; .Sir Jltigli Bose moves on (.’alpee ; 
defeat of tlu* reliels and capture of (Jalpee, 
683; iiie rci^-l.s Heciiig to ( Jwalior are ]mr- 
siied and ili-Te.ati'd by Sir Hugh Bose, 684 ; 
(!eiitral India cleared of the rebels, 685. 

Indian satrapy of IJjc J’ersian empire, the, 
i. 23. . 

Indian trade, under Justinian, i. 144 ; 
changes of the route of, 144 ; commodities 
of ; Enro])cau demand for, 148. 

Tniligo, the culture of. ii. 161. 

Indolence of the Hindoos, ii. IffH. 

Jjido-Scytliian proviuci; of Scinde, the, i. 34. 

ludva, ii. 3.5. 

Indus, tlie basin of the, i. 4; iii. 280 ; crossed 

9 by Alexander, i. 27. 

•Infanticide, female, amf»ng the Tlindoos, ik 
178 ; causes of its former prevalence, 179^ 
legend in supportfof tlie practice, 179 ; lirs" 
ollicial iiotiee of it by the British, 180; 
singular document ubjuiing the practice 
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Infanticide, fwina-le,— 
of. ii. 180 ; exortioiiBof Mr. Dnncan to aui)- 
presH, 180 ; iinijerfect remcdieB for, 181 ; 
difllcaltitia in dialing witii the crime of. 
181 ; exertions of Mr. Willougliliy to sup- 
I>rosB, and satisfactory result. 182. 

Inglis. Colonel, apiioluted by Sir Henry 
Lawrence on his deat)i-bod ti> the com- 
mand of the garrison of Lucknow, iii. 
630; his letter to Havelock from l^uck- 
now, 649 ; another letter of, to Havelock, 
describing the condition of things at Luck- 
now, 650; his despatch, describing the 
sufferings and heroism of the garrison bf 
Lucknow, 65(>; his testimony as to tlie 
fidelity of the native trooi)S in the resi- 
dency of Lucknow, (556. 

Inhabitants of India, tlie, i. 12; ii. 1, 17. 

Inties, Brigadier, his blunder in relation to 
the 80 ])oy mutineers at Ferozciioor, iii. 573. 

Institutes of Menu, the, i. 16. 

Interifst, amount of, exigible among the 
Hindoos, ii. 97. 

Intoxication of the British troops at Delhi 
retards the final capture of the city, iii, 023. 

Xnverarity, Lieutenant, atrocious iuurdt;r 
of, near Candahar, iii. 350. 

Trawaili, the, iii. 144. 

Islam Khan raises the standard of revolt 
against Sikumlur, i. 103. 

Tslc of France, the, Laliourdonnais sent out 
as the governor of, and of the Isle of 
Bom’bou, i. 409; Labourdonnais' reforms 
in, 410 ; British exiiedition against, and 
capture of, ii. 846. 

Ismael Beg, deserts Seindia, ii. 6C2. 

Istalif, Britisli expedition against, iii. 456. 

Italian maritime statiis, rirogress of the, i. 
140. 

Ives’ Vot/affr from Euffhnid to India, quoted 
resi>ecting yimug Hpeke, i. 565. 

l:Mrdars, the, ii. 412. 


J. 


Jacob, Colonel, defeats Shore Mahomed, 
iii. 472; in Kcinde, 403. 

•lallier Khan, his early history, i. 517 : his 
conduct towards the (Vmipany ; <le])iitation 
sent to Delln to complain of. 519. 
Jagaunath, dewaii of the Hajali of Viziana- 
gram, ii. 470. 

Jaghire, Clive's, i. 058; objection t<i Clive's. 
059; Clive’s anxiety ulMiut, 084 ; jigreement 
as to Clive's, 680 ; tenure of Clive's, ex- 
teiulod, 706 ; of Mailras, ii. 210. 

Jagniui, shot by Akljer, i. 130. 

Jains, the, ii. 80; nature of their worship ; 
tlieir practice as to caste, and partial re- 
spect for the Vedas, 82 ; moral system of, 
83 ; temples of, on Mount Aboo, 148. 

James, (Jonnnodore, his successhil exjieili- 
tion against the Angria pirates, i. 511; 
emitiires their Htronghokl of Sevomdroog, 
*512 ; roooiinoitres (Iheriah and another of 
their strongholds, 513. 

James I. grants a license to Sir Edward 
Miehel>>orne to tiwle ti» the East, i. 24:J; 
renews the charter of the East India 
Company, 216. 

Jameson, (.'aptain, his bravery in the (/on- 
can, ii. 461. 

Janakajec, iii. 221. 

Japan, 1 'a] itain Saris’ voyage to, i. 2.52. 

Jats, the orign and progress of the, ii. 784, 
Java, the eonquest <if; Sir Ttiomas Stam- 
ford Raffles made governor of, ii. 849. 
.Tawud, the storming of, by tlie British, iii. 83. 
JayaDovu, a Hindoo poet, ii. 137. 

.Tenander Shah, his reign, i. 387. 

Jehangir, eldest son of the great Aklicr, i. 
249; receives Captain Hawkins at his 
court, and gives liirn a wife* 249; Captain 
Best’s treaty W'itli, 255 ; his character, 256 ; 
disorders imderhis government ; hisdeath, 
257 ; contest for the succossiou to, 281, 
Jeipal, Rajah, liis war with Selx>ktegin of the 
house of Ghuznee, i. 42 ; his death. 44. 
Jelal-u-din, his fortunes, i. 64. 

Jolal-u-din Ferozo, founder of the Khilji 
dynasty, on the murder of Keikobad ; 
ascends the throne of Delhi, i. 74; his 
competitors, 74; his humane sentiments 
and mistaken lenity, 74 ; conspli^cies 
against his life, 75 ; repels an invasion of 
the Moguls, 75 ; murderwl by his nephewf , 
4 77 ; the misery of the soldier who murdered 
« him, 78. , 

Jelalaltad, the difflmilties of Bri^lier Sale’s 
march fri>m Cabool to, Iii. 430 ; Sale’s ar- 
rival at, 431 ; defeuoeless state of ; its de- 


Jelalabotl,— 

fences repaired, iii. 432 ; the defeat of the 
enemy at, 433 ; Sale refuses to obey the 
order of General Elphinstone to deliver it 
up to the Afghans, 433 ‘ iliminution of the 
garrison of, 434 ; the defences of, destroyed 
>>y an earthquake, but soon repaired, 435 ; 
defeat of the Afghans under A Kbar Khan 
at, 436 ; relieved by < General Pollock, 436. 

Jenkins, Mr,, detained at the coiut of Scin* 
dia as a virtual i>rlsoner, il. 798 ; released, 
805 ; is resident at Nagpoor ; hia opposition 
to the rajah’s' conduct, iii. 68; his treaty 
with Apa Sahib, 75 ; arrests the Rajah of 
NaglK>or. 90 ; Ids absolute control at Nag- 
poor, 219. 

Jennings, Rev, Mr., murdere«l by the sepoys 
in Delhi, iii. .567 

Jeswunt Row% iii. 76. (See Holkar.) 

.Teswunt Row Bliao, iii. 81. 

Jeswunt Row Goortmrra, iii. 472. 

Jeswunt Bow Lar. lil. 108. 

Jeypoor, the rajah of, iii. 54; British rela- 
tions with, 225. 

the, iii. 414, and im/c. 

Je:dft, or capitatimi tax, the, forbidden by 
Akl)er, i. 142. 

JtiaUedar, the, i. 39.3, vote. 

Jlieencl, the rajah of. joins the British forces 
raiseil for the recovery of DeUii, iii. (?J0, 

I Jhunda Sing, leader of the Bhangee 
iii. 270. 

Jivan Sing, of Odeyi)oor, iii. 224. 

John II. and Alonso V. of Portugal, their 
zeal for maritime discovery, i. 151. 

Johnstone, (Uiptiiin, attack.? and captiu'i's 
the Burmese stockailes, iii. 141. 

Johnstone, Commodore, takes several prizes, 

ii. 501. 

.Tones, Brigadier, iii. 620. 

.Tones, Sir William, his Aniatic rrhvs 

(pioted, i. 16; his a)>proval of Lord (.'oni* 
wallis’ cisle of ritguiatioiis for courts of 
judi(tatui'o In India, ii. 636. 

.Iota Ram, iii. 225; suspected of murdoriiig 
the Rajah of .Jeypoor, 226. 

Joudpoor, the rajah of, procures the murder 
of the Boondeo minister, iii. 223 ; ItritisJi 
relations with, 224. 

Journal of the Asiatic Soriety of Jienyal, 
quoted, 1 . 51, Hotr; 53, 1 lotf\ 

Juan de Nueva, sent in eommiuiil of tln^ 
third l*ortuguese expedition to India, i. 
167 ; arrives at (’ochin, 168. 

Jubber Khan, liis view of Lord Auckland's 
letter to Dost Mahomed, iii. 312; Ins pro- 
)>oHjtion to Sir Alexander Burnes, 313. 

Judges, native Indian, the employment of, 

iii. 2.59, 

I Judson, Mr., tlie American missionary, his 
representation of the warlike feelings of 
the Burmese toM'anls the English, iii. 1-10 ; 
sent by the Buruu;.se wdth the negotiators 
to Hir Archibald Camplxjll, 174. • 

Jugat iSing, Riijah of Jeypoor, his contest 
for the beautiful daughter of the Rana of 
Odeyiioor, iii. 54. 

Jiigdulluek, the horrors of the retreat ujion, 
from CalKiol, iii. 427. 

J uggeruaut, the festival of, ii. .51 ; the temple 
of, dcscrilssl, 52 ; legend rcsi>ecting. 52 ; 
Brahmiuical explanation of the worship 
offeretl to, 53 ; his unniial festival, .53 ; iu- 

• terest of the Brahmins in the festival of, 

' .55; connection of the British govcriuiieiit 
with, 55 ; the temple of, placeil under Bri- 
tish protection, 757. 

.Tuggut Heat, the liankcr, i. 525. 

Juhoo, Bullnm’s nephew, reliels agfihist 
Jelal-u-din ; is defeateil and ixvrdoned, i. 74. 

J uliU Khiui, placed by the Afgluuis on the 
throne of Jounpoor, i. 103. 

Julwahoer Sing, iii. 487. 

J amnuHfdn'}), i. 1, 2, and votr. 

.Iiunoo, the hill rajah of, iii. 270. 

Jiiiikojoc Row Heindla, iii. 472. 

.)u.stice, the fnlminiKtration of, among the 
Hindoos,* ii. 

•Tustinian, Indian trade under, i. 144. 

•Justin's Historitr Philipiiica;, ref ori“ed to, i. 
3,1. 

.Tj'o Ring, head of the Ghunea miaal, iii. 
270 ; conquered by Maha Sing, 272. 

Jytak, tlie fort of, General Martindalc re- 
pulsed at, iii. 14. 


K. 


Kabir Pantbis, the, ii. 70. 

Kadir Khan, and the Rajah of Coorg, iute- 
re^itiug anecdote respecting, ii. 612. 


KHIZB KHAN 

Kahun, the fort of, liravcly defended by 
Captain Brown, iii. 374. 

Kaikloo, the repulse of the British at, iii. 153. 

Kaiser Bagh, iJie, at Lucknow, the battery 
of, captured by the HighUifidorB of Have- 
lock’s force, iii. 654 ; broached by Captain 
Peel tmder Sir Colin Campliqll, 663 ; cup- 
tunxl, 671. 

Kali, the festival of, ii. 47 ; hook-swinging at 
the festival of, 47 ; other liarbarities at the 
fc.stival of, 48; origin of the festival of, 
49; appearance of the festival of, described, 
49. 

Kalidasa, a Hindoo poet, ii. 131. 

Kalinjer, the fort of, captured from Dariao 
Sing, ii. 828. 

Kalnnga, tlie serious repulse sustained ut, 
by the British, iii. 11; the capture of, by 
tlie British, 13. 

Kama, tlie Hindoo gfwl of love, ii. 39. 

KauiariKit, the stockades of, captured by the 
British, iii. 150. 

Kamran, Prince, the horrible liarbaritie.s 
inflicted by, on Futtch Khan, iii. 287, 318 ; 
sovereign of Herat, 318 ; accu8c*.d of viola- 
ting his engagoments witli I’ersla, 1136. 

Kandahar, wrestiMl from Persia by Akber, i. 
137 ; double siogc of. by nliah .lehan and 
Aiiningzebe, 285. (Hoe Candahar.) 

Kanliojoe Angria, tbt‘ pirate, i. 509; his 
characieriKtic reply to the romonstnimse ef 
the East India Coiiipaiiy, 510; attaeji'^ d 
iiiisuccessfully by the Portuguese ainl 
Dutch, 511 ; his sons, 511. 

Karli, tlie cave-ttniqdea of, ii. 144. 

Kasya Hills, the, ilisturbances in, iii. 206. 

Kavaiiagh, Mr. T, 11., volunttiers to ceiivey 
information from Lucknow to the Britisli 
camp, lii. 660. 

Kaye’s A din mi at ration of thr East India 
Company, (|Uot(*d. ii 188; Life of Lord 
Mi'tralft. (iuot.e<l, iii. lt>6 ; H'ur in Afi/han- 
iatnit, (]uoted, 327. 

Kean, Hir John, appointed comiiiander-in- 
ohief as successor to Sir Henry Fane, iii. 

341 ; arrives off the coast of Hcindc with 
troo)»s for the Afghan expedition, 345. 

Keating, Colonel, his engagement with the 
Mahrattiis at Arass, ii. 402 ; commands a.ii 
ex^>editiuii against the Isle of Boiu’bon, 

Keeling, ('Hjitain, sent out in commuiul of 
the thin! expedition of tlie East India ( ’om- 
l>any, i. 244. 

Keoi'ut Khnmb, or Tower of Victory, at 
(jhittoor, i. 300, notr. 

Kiii Khosni, appointed l.>y Bidbnii to succeed 
him, i. 72. 

Keigwin’s, Richard, nuitiny at Bombay, its 
alarming ))rogreKS, i. 332; iuix-Btigailon aii<l 
KU]q>rc!Hsion of, 333. 

Keikobad, Kci Kiiosnt IsMiig set aside, Ik* 
ascH^ids the throne of Iielhi, i. 72; Jiis 
debauchery; plots against him, 72; liis 
meeting with his father, 73 : new plots 
against, 73; his miserable death, 74. 

JCeir, Sir William, iii. 78. 

Kelly, t'oloniil, iii. 23. * 

Keinendine, the alTuir of. iii *49. 

Keiiipeiifelt, Admiral, capturi's a Frciuh 
convoy, ii. 501. 

Kciineily, Coloni'l Vjjus, his Jlr.frnrrhfa into 
Ihv Nature and Ajtjniiy of Ancunt and 
Hindoo HI ythtituay, ii. 24. 

Kerelunu, or aertan, the ilLsease of which 
Ilyder Ali died, ii. 507. 

KeroM'ly, T<or<l Dalhousio thwarted in his 
jiroposed annexation of, iii. 540 

Kesaree Bai, iii. 220. 

Khan Baliadur Khan, his traitorous con- 
duct, iii. .580 ; flees before Hir (fliarles 
Najiier, 676. 

Kbaii Hhereen Khaii, a Kuzzilbash cliiif. 
iii. 407. 

Kliati Sing, ma.de dewan of Mooltun. iii. 

507 : taken pri-soiier b.\ hi- eiu micr:, 50 ^ 

KJiarism. ihe ting of, dcl'i als Sliaiiiib. { i.I ; 
driven out of hi.-* kingikan l> t Ju-ii, i- 
Khan, 63. 

Khatmaridoo, the rajah of, iii. 8; Captain 
Kirkjiatrick sent on a mission to, 9 ; u/V 
vance of the British on, abandoned, 19; 
negotiations with the court of, 23. 

Kht'hit, the. ii. 767. 

Kholat, the khan of, his treaty with Hir 
Alexander Biinies, and opinion of the 
restoriitiou of Hhah Bliujah, iii. 53 ; expe- 
dition against, *364 ; caiiture of, 365 ; the 
territories of, annexed to the dominions 
of Shall Shujah, 373 ; son of Melirab Khan 
^il^d by tlie insurgents on the throne of, 

Khiljios, the, 1. 73, note, 

Khillut, ii. 663. • 

Khizr Khan, deputy of Tamerlane, i. 97. 
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KHOJAH 


LUCKNOW 


Khujah Abdullah, i. 434. 

Khojali Zufar, i. 191 ; his attempt tupfiLsou 
t the garrisuti of Din, 191 ; his efforts to 
take Diu, 191 ; his iloath, 192. 

Khooloom, tlwf wullee of, iji. G8. 

Ivht)ord Cabool Pass, the, iii. 425. 
Kboorshasip, tho barbarous iniulshiueiit 
iiiflicttfd oil him iis a traitor, i. 90. 
Khosrow, miirdei’ft iiis sovereign anil a.sct‘ruls 
the throne, i. 8G. 

KlifiarowMulik, sent tosubilueNtjpaiil, i. 89; 

disaster of the expedtiou, 9‘». 
l\Iu)sru. son of Pehraiu, lives to Tjahoro, and 
Jives the seat <»f hisgovenmient there, i. 
Kho-iru Meli.k, lust of the (rhuztiavide.s, de- 
feated and put to deatJi by Shaliab-u-iliu, 
i. 57. 

Khow rali Khan, iii. fdO. 

Ivliurram. See Shnh Jthtui. 

Khiirruk Sing, iii, 48H. 

I\ liyb.u* I‘as.s, tlie. llrl.,'ailier AVyld di‘feat<"l 
at, iii. 434 ; foree<l hy (.Jeueral l*oiloek, 437. 
Khyeu-braii, iii, 135. 

Killedar of Tahteer, the, the evernition of, 
iii. 96; Sir Thomas IJislep’s e.\plau;ition of 
tho exeeiition of, 97 ; the unjnstiJiahje 
eliaraetcr of tlie exe cution <}f. 97. 
Kilpatrick, Waj >r, at I’kissey, i. 579; his 
share of tlie Nabob Siirajab limvhib's 
treasury, 532. 

Kiiieyive, the Fijittle of, iii. Tdl. 

Jviii^ of llelhi, delivers up tlie Uuropi*;Mis to 
be massacred, iii. 571 • his coiiditiomil offer 
to rii»*u tlie gates <»f JJi'llii to tlu; JiritisJi, 

; iiis ri ms feml letters to tlie liritish 
ramp, 615; his JHght from DeDii ami e-aj*- 
ture, 624; .summary ext'cutiou of his sous 
by t'aptiiiiJ llodson. 525. 

K lug'bearing See Khiii'tt-hran. 

Kiuloch, Cajitaiu, seiitagaiiistthetJhoorkas, 
iii. 8. 

Kirkee, tiie batt.k* o^ iii. 67. 

Kirkiiiitrick. Captuii', sent on a uiis.sioii to 
(\ liatmaudoo, iii. 9. 

Kirkinitriek, -Major, <lemaii<l.s of tbo Nizam 
the dismissal of his kreuoh troojis, ii. (185. 
Kisheu, V'isiijei', a Maliratta leader, heiwls 
au iuvasiou of Hiud<«>s*un, ii. 296, 

K isseiidass, sou of Itajbulluli.seJit witli tre,a- 
sure to t^alouttiv, i. 533. 

Kissengimge, a suburb of Delhi, lii, 606; the 
relieJs attempt t(#ereet a battery in, hut 
are tlofeated 607. 

Kip.tm\, Chuiid i Sahib’s proc.eeding.'^ at, i. 435. 
Kittoor, di.sturliaije(‘.s a;ji<»ug the Mahrattas 
at, I. 177. 

Knox, Colonel, in the night attack ou Ser- 
inga]>ata:ii, Ii. 6J4. 

Koer Sing, iii. 645, 648. 

Koli-i-iioor, the. extorted from Sbab Sbnjab 
by Itimjeet Sing, iii. 277. 

Koliaii DU Khan, a Can lahar chief, Mr. 

Jinnies' letter to, iii. 301. 

Kojuk l’as.s, the, Ceneral I'higland defeah;d 
in, iii. 444; (jeueral England advaiiee.s 
through, 445. 

K<ikejij, liriti.sJi suere»; at. iii. 155. 

]v(6apoor, Ih.iliroeeuduig of tin? rajah of, 
iii. 178. 

Koles, Khands, and Coiid.s, the, iii. 107; 

insurrection among, 2<^. 

Kootloogh Khan, iftvaues Diilhi, i. 79; is 
defeated, 80. 

Korigaon, th<i liattlo of, iii. 86. 

Kotah, the rajali of, iii. 57; singular form of 
government in, 222; (ieneral Jvol>erts ile- 
feats the rebel se]»o!PB near, 682. 

Kotra, Itujali tlaUht Sing reinstated in pos- 
session of. by the liritisli, ii. 827. 

Koitral, iii. 30. 

Krishna, liis birth and exploits, ii. 30; his 
worshippers, 71. 

Krishna Ivooinanx*, the )n*antiful d.iugliter 
of tlio Ilaim of Odeypoor, iii. 54; her tra- 
gical fate, 56. 

KumaoiJ and (ihurwal, the subjugation tif, 
iii. 20. • 

Kumulner. iii. 83. 

Kundee Itow, and llyder Ali, iiitru.stcd by 
N un jeraj to arrangii Wie, ilisputo with the 
Mysorti army, ii. 223; intrigue lx*twceii 
him and Hyiler Ali t/O oust Nunjeraj, 225: 
ntnv intrigue birtweeii him and the fild 
(lowager-iirincess to oust Ilyiler, 227; his 
Budiien attack on Hyiler, 22S; ilefeats 
Hyder, 231 ; alarmed hy a Htratagoin of 
Uydor, ho takes to flight, 232; ilefeateil 
* by Uydor and given ni> to him; treafcnieut 
of, liy Uydor, 232. 

Kuroum Jihan, a Piiidaree loatler, iii. 47 ; 
treacherous seizure of him by Scindia, 48 ; 
his imprisonment, 49; his release, and siiV 
Betiuent depredations, 49; his iueui'sious 
into tho NagiKior territory, 49 ; hia durra 
dispersed, *50 ; caiitnro of hia wife, state 
VOL.'lll, 


Kureem Khan, - 

elephants, &c., iii. 80; at .Tawnd when 
Btoruuxl, Kl; auhmits to Sir ,1<»bn Malcolm 
and enils bis days iwiacefiilly, 83. 

Kurtrar, the, iii. 420, and mUf, 

Kulb Minar, i. 63, Hofr. 

Knth-u-din, or Eibiik, (which see). 
lvnM>-u-din of (Jhor, treacherously murdered 
hy Hehram of (ihuzne.e, i. 56. 
Kuzzilhashes. iii. 407; trigu*berous convs- 
pondeiicM' of the liritish euvtiy with, 420. 
Kye Wungytie, a lluriiiest* leieler, hia ilefeats 
by the liritish, iii. 154, 172. 




Labeurdoimai.s, eaHy i‘arj*er of. i. 409: sent, 
nut as governor of the Isle of Eratiee, 410; 
lii.s i)rojee,t ff»r establisbing Ereiieh a.scen 
deucy in the b’ast; his evix-ditiou to the 
F.:i,st., 411 ; coolness IxLweeii him and 
Dupleix', 413 ; prej>ares fnr lK‘siegiiig 
51adras. 414; takes Madra.s, 4l(> ; (luiia 
Imlia, 417. 

Lake, (TOiieral l.ord, api>f)inte«l )>y the 
govt‘mor-geiieral to eoiumand in Jlindo(»- 
Ktau, ii. 749; luovcxagaiust Perron’s Ert'ocii 
f 758; i-ai'lur-- • .M; -liiir. 759; 

Pen-Ill! riit'i'ii'-ei i. ‘ni.Ut kii-ui \i il ha d-ad ii- 
e»- •!!. 7*‘‘0. If. vi-tm-v . 1 ' Ili il'.i. :iiii| j; ■■ 
f 'lilt ji-1 : hi - Intel \ . I v.-witlirtiiah Alum, 

7' Ill \i' 0 !i \:'r.i. 7''3: capture.^ Agra, 
iul; bus viet/iry at. Laswaree, 705;makestle- 
fenslve treaties with tlie native rajahs, 767; 
Jii.s communications with llolkar, 773; his 
di.sastrons tiiarcli, 776; lakes the li<4d against 
Holkar, 779; his imrsuit of Holkar. 781; 
defeats Uolkar at l*'urriickalxid, 782; ad- 
vance.s oti Deeg, 785; besiegi's andcaptim*s 
Deeg, 786; lays siege to Mhurtpoor, 78l'>; 
his incorniHit(‘nee for siege opiTutioiis, 789; 
surprises and defeats Holkar, 795; pto- 
eeiHls towards the Cliumbul, 800; induees 
Scindia to ri4ea.so the Hritish reskliait, 
80,5; severely eoiuleiiiiis iaird fkiniwaJIr.s' 
retrograde course; 805; llolkar sues to iiim 
for jH'ace, 809; makes a treaty with Holkar, 
809; interferes with the I’etrogradi,- poliey 
of SirCeorgo Harlow, 810. 

Lak]»ati of Clutch, iii. 27, 114. j 

liakshman Daua. a (Mptaiii of banditti in 
llundelcuiid, ii. 821; Colonel MarMmlale 
.sent against, 822; tragicid fateof liis family. 
822. 

liuUy, Compt <le, appointed governor genera! 
of all tlie i‘'reneli settlements in India, i. 
596; jirepares to iK'siege Fort St. David, 
596 ; his hluiulers, 596; cajitnres J'’ort St. 
David, 597; his exultation at hissnc.cess, 599; 
Ids peeuniary ilitticnlties, 599; j*lan for re- 
lieving bis pecuniary dilUcniltie.s, 600; his ex- 
ped i lion against Tai » j« »rt!, 600; iM'sicgt's Tan - 
joro aii<l fails to take it, 602; resolves to lie- 
siege 51adnis, 603; subordinate eiKTatioiis. 
604.!ii'|K-:ir‘»b •f■•!^ Ma Ir.i... 'Xil commences 
the .-uege ot M.; •■'i,'; <.!-.iged t«i raise 

till .“H-ge Ilf M:i<li:i-< ami n :reat, 6<KI; in- 
judit-i. .l!v!.|. , I;!. I'.i!'. 621 ; Ctiote 
tirulits by Ids iujmbcioua conduct, 022;* 
mov. ;iieu‘.“;m.| e'.-|i:t-*r moveTi:“iit.siif Idin 
aini ( ii.ile. •uiiiii iM - 1 ^ lain. 621; 

r. .ii.pi-.. p. r. eapi ni-- \V andbia' b ■.ri-ni the 
ltrit':li. . I'.diit iiiami iiMt-d b\ (■i»o:r 
(■2i'i: h.- imve and ordi r of b:iT;le. r;',. ics 
ii-'iial li, li»M- \\ .in.i:\\a-!!. ■ 2S ; leiiia--. 

• 2'.*. I'.id.- I’o lelii-M- ViilriiiiP-. '.”■1. I.;-' nil 
popularity iii 15 ludi cherry. 641; surrenders 
I'ondicheri'y to (’note, 641 ; his ultimate 
fab-, trial, eomleiunatioii, and decapita- 
tion, 643. 

Landiert, ComnuMlore, sent with ustiuadron 
to KaijgfMm to demand satisfaction ftir 
injuries, iii. 530; liis proixx'dings at IJan- 
goon, 531; his lettor Ui the King of Ava, 
5)31; the King of Ava’sn'ply; ignondidous 
treatment of the olticer.s whom he sent 
ashore 531. 

LaiK’ast(*r, cominamh-r of the first English 
expedition to the East, arrivc.-i at AcJieen, 

i. 239; his juvilatory excursion, 239 ; pro- 
ceeds to liuntam, 240; his homeward 
voyage, 240. 

Land, poniicious tjonseciuence <if overletting, 

ii. 410 ; tlisseiisious alMmt, in the supreme 
liouneilof Bengal, 411; the plan proposed 
by Hastings, 412; U listings’ plan rejeetofl, 
414; plan of Mr. Francis, 415; land te.nure 
in India, 627; Mr. llastings’ plan of, 627; 
views of Mr. Francis, 628; vl(-*w8 of Lord 
Cornwallis, 629 ; freed frtim govermuoast 
assessment, iii. 196. 


Lang, ('olonel.'bis operat ion.^ against llyder 
Ali, ii. 276 ; in want of provisions at 
Vellore, 495; marclies witli '’rnuiioilrow to 
cJi-iitiire the fort of Caroor, 521. 

LangJes’ tin itrii Hs if Math r ms df 

tJ/itulooKturt, quoted, i. 71 

La Place, his view of the a.stronon deal tables 
of the Hindoos, ii. 122. 

Liuswan'o, Chuieral Lake’s victory at, ii. 765. 

Landenlale. KarJ of, ciuamd ln tw<on the 
ministry and dire.<-tois of the < lomiiaiiy as 
to bis apiKiinlment as governor-general, 
n. 818. 

liaw among the Hindoos, ii 92. 

Law. M., a I'reiieli oMicer, refereu<.< s t«', i. 
473. 477, 588. 

IjUM-rence, Captain, Ids letter containing 
overtures from the luunlerers of the 
Jlritisli envoy at Cabool, iii. 424. 

I i.' I M- rente, Major Ceoigt-, ti-tailierously 
given nji as u in isoiu'r to Cluittur Sing, iii. 
519. • 


Lawrence, Sir Henry, niiells for a time the 
lU'dinou" spirit an: < ■. imys in (hide, 

i:' .'"■.t . lU I'l-ai - ' 1.-- (n;i.e uiiilineers, fiKiI; 
ref uses bis consent to tliedi.sarndng of tia- 
Jiativ'i* ti-oiijis in l.ueknow, .591 ; fortitas 
and jirovis <»ns tin- residency in T/Ucknow, 
591; marclies again.st Ibe mutmeiTs in 
(9iiiduit witli disastrous i(‘snJts, 591; 
a.IiamloiiH and blows u]i the 5lnfbce 
Hliowun, 627; Ids deatli. 630. 

Lawrence, Sir.John, Ids 7i< poc/ aa f/tr Mti/htt/ 
ill (hv J*niij(ih, <iuoted, iii. 57-4; tbe large 
credit duo to 1dm for si i-nring etrectnul 
aal in the siege of Delhi, 609; vigorous 
proeeedings of, (UI9. • 

Lawrence, Major-p'm'ral Slrin^^er, eom- 
niamUT-in-cbief in India, i. 423 ; retiuns 
to JOnglaml, 454; sent with reint'orcc-mentK 
to Tricldnopoly. 473; atteuii>t tointcrcei't 
him, 474; hisaetivity, 474; I'lghts the battle 
of llaboor, 483; pri.'paresto n’llueolliecoiin- 
try north of I'rieldnopoly, 485; advances 
to the relief of ’J'ricldnopoly, 480, at Seriiig- 
liam, 487; brilliant atl’air with the French 
at Stiringham, 4'"’7- dglit ^ tin- 1 .dCi ■ ■f Ih-,- 
Holden Lock, 4‘": 'i.'br . ;l,. ba--). n ihe 
Sugar-loaf Kocli, -r.'l: in 'l',-in,-ori ; .liii lupi 
t<i intornipt Idsn-tiiin tj-- n. ’I'ai.joi’e. 
defeats a. stratagem, 5(d: set aside by tlu' 
[•re.sideiiey of JNladrjis as comniandiT nf 
the exiiediti<in to JJengal, 519 
Lawsuits, Hindoo, ii. 203 
J^awtie, Jdentenaiil, at Fort EamgJiiir, iii. 
15. 


Lt eds, the Duke of. Ids opposition to the 
resolution of tlie lionsc to inquire into 
the gratuities given by tho (’ompauy for 
siTviccH done ni tho house, i, 3('4) ; bis 
imiHvmhnu'nt, and explnnations, 364. 

Ijeslie, Colonel, sent iu eoninmnd of an e.\- 
ln'ditioii b) P<iuua!i, ii. 443; his incaiiacity 
and death. 444. 

Lc-.-aiif Company, tlto, estiiblishcd, j. 210. 

l,.iii-.iy. C!i|iiihi. at llhurtiK-or, ii. 788; 
: I, In, III sib' l,'a.;ali of Coorg, \ ira Itaji'U- 
dra, iii. 210. 

Tiindsay, Kir John, si-nt. asei«'wn plenijioteii- 
tiury to India, ii. 290 

Idiiga Haj, iii. 208. 

bingayets, the, it. 75. 

l>iU*rature of tho llimlocs; Saiiserit, ii. 126; 
jiootry, 127; tbo drama., 137. 

I.ittle, Captain, eaptures Darwar, ii. 606. 

Idttler, Major-general, at tin.' battle of 
Maliarajpoor, hi. 48j ; holds I’erozepoor, 
488. • 


T.odwick, Colonel, rt'sith'iit at the CfUirt of 
the Itajah of Saltarah, iii 267. 

Jioiiglield, Brigadier, iii. 620. 

I.ojie/. de Sequeira, l.>iego, Id.s dastardly 
retreat from Din, i. J87. 

Louis NVJ., liis ri*ply to Tipjioo’s reqiu st 
for ai<l, ii. 595. • 

T.iiveday, TiientWniuit, his fate, iii. 373, 377. 

jjow. tlie British resklciit in Oude, liis jiro- 
eei’dings, iii. 263. 

Jaican, laeutenant, defeated by lloll.ar, ii. 
777. 

Luuis, Sir tlcrv'aso. appointed govt riior of 
Bombay, i. 320. 

Lueknow, the capture of, by the British in 
17*i4, i. 681; Haf^tings’ visit to, ii. 552; the 
Hon. Henry Wellesley sent <in a mission 
to, 729; visit of Karl Amherst to, iii. 188; 
the sepoy mutiny in, 587; the rising rif tlie 

• niob in, 588; perilous condition of, 590; the 
CiirtiJication and brovi-sioning of the rcsi- 
tlency of, 591; blockade of the rc'eideiicy of, 
593; state of atfairi# at, 627 ; tho Mucliee. 
Bhowun aliaiuloned and blown up, C27; 
position of the British at, 628; description 
of tlie residency and fortdficatious of, 629; 
death of Kir Henry Lawrence at. 630; 

288 
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Lucknow, — « 

Havelock instructed to support Sir Henry 
Lawrence at, iii. 632; Havelock liaviuK itd- 
vanoed towanls, is obli^l to fall buck 
fn>m, 641 ; Havelock oj^oin oflvoncos on, 
641; letter from Colonel IiiRlis ur^fijiR 
Havelock t<i proas on to, 64il ; Oolt)ncl 
Inglis* account of the aieffo of, 650; 
Havelock’s near approach to, 651 ; consultar 
tion as to the direction of the attack on, 
653; Havelo^ atarta from the Aluinbagh 
for, 653 ; Havelock reaches the Becuuder 
Ihich; Heneral Neill killed, 651; the sevno 
wil^n the rusideuey dcscriVxjd byanotficcr, 
654; ilavelock advances into, and reachiis 
the residency, 654; Havelock’s despatch set- 
ting fortii tJie flihiculties which had to be 
overcome, 055; despatcli of t’olonel Inglis, 
066; force of the garriaon at tlie iKjgin- 
ning and end of the siege stated by Mr. 
(hibbin, 050; tlio wlioving force under 
Havelock, having forced its way in'O the 
rcsklenci', isldocfcaviud there l>y the reiiels, 
()57; mutual operations of besieged and 
liesiogors, 057; Sir Colin CainpiKdl plswea 
himself at the head of a nmre powerful 
relieving forego, 057 ; Blr Colin Oaniplujll 
leaves Cawnpoi>r for Lucknow, 65‘J ; Mr. 
J, H. KavanagU nuikc^s his way out to the 
Hrltish camp, 00(i; Bir Colin (kimpbcdl 
a<Ivanc(;s on the city; tlio DUkoosha i»ark 
and H(M!undor Bagh captured, O(.'C); tbo 
Bhah Nujeef cajtturcd ; the garrison co- 
oiierjiting, 601 * tJie inoss-liouse ; Mot«:e 
Munzil carried, 062 ; tho women ainl 
children rtmiovetl from the residency, 6t»2> 
tho garrison c^ywicated, 663; the city still 
remains in iMw^asion of tlie relxsls, 604 ; 
Sir (Jolin Campbell’s ttnal march on, 070; 
itie Kaisvir Bagii assailed, 671; Bahado<ir 
Jung arrives with his (ihoorkos to aid 
tho British, 672 ; tho city is liually woti, 
673; Lonl Camiiiig's iiroclamatioii on the 
ctipture of, 03lt 

Lugard, Bir l^klward, at Lucknow, iii. 074. 

Lushington, the Kight Honours.blo S. It., 
appomtc<l govtsriior of MadrsiH, iii. 189. 

Lutf All Beg, ii. 007. 

Lynch, Lieutenant, his proceedings in the 
country aromal Khelat, iii. 333. 


M. 


Macan, Captain, translates tho petition of 
tho Bengal inutinoers, iii. 153. 

Macartney, Lord, governor of Ma^lras, his 
quarrel with Bir liyre CJoote, ii, 501 ; his 
curious devicM) for provisioning Vellore, 
504; his minute tm military insubordina- 
tion, 509; Oilflrcsses a letter to Tippoo in- 
viting him to terms of peace, 623; moves 
and carries a resolution fi>r the disinissaJ < >f 
Cencral Btuart; makes him 3 )risoner and 
fillips him to Knglaud, 527 ; misunder- 
standing betwiH.'u him and Mr. Hastiug.s, 
627; open nipture between him and Mr, 
Hastings, 530; as the result of his disputes 
about the Nabobof Arcot’s debts, he resigns 
the government of Madras, 662; hla visit 
to Calcutta, 503; appointed l>y the direc- 
tors to Ixj governor-general, but decliiie.s 
the appointment, 503. 

Macaulay, Colonel, his escape from an 
attack on ^lis life, when resident in Mysore, 

ii. 83,5. 

M^vcuulay, Lord, his descriiitionof the scene 
presented at the commencement of the 
trial of Warren Hastings, ii. 646; ai>- 
iKiinted memlxjr of the cniipcil of India, 

iii. 246 ; arrives at Ootucamund, 247 ; hi.s 
answer to the objcctlofll a^inst the new 
law respecting api)eals, ^*1; resigns and 
retiuuB to England, 202. 

Macdowall, Cenoral Huy, made comtnander- 
in-chief, his gricv.anoe, ii. 837; places 
Colonel Monro under arrest- for his 
“Report” on “tent contracts,” 839; his 
collision with the Mailr:is government, 
839- iierishes at sea, 845. 

Maorlowall, Colonel, his operations in 
Candeish, Iii. 98; killed at Watigoon, 171. 

Maegregor, an otfleer of Lully’s, compelled 
to surrender Oingeo, 1. 043. 

Ma^l^ogor’s HUtory o/ the .SiA7w, quoted, iii^ 

Mackaree, the rajah of, Iii. 57. 

Maekrell, Colonel, his death at Cabool, ill. 411. 

Maclaren, Colonel, a force imdor, detaclicd 
to (7abool, but n^traces its steps, iii. 437. 

Madeau, Colonel Lachlan, acts for Hastings, 


INDEX. 


M<u;loo<l, General, arrives at Mangalore; 
outwitted by Tippoo, ii. 520. 

Macnaghten, Mr., his letter to Lieutenant 
Burues on the occasion of his mission to 
Cal)ool, iii. 297 ; letter from, expressing 
liord Auckland’s disiileosure at Lieutenant 
Bunies* offer of British iirotectlon to tho 
Afghan chiefs, 313; his mission to Lahore; 
instructions given him, 320 ; his appoint- 
ment as envoy at the comii of Bhah Shujah, 
333; his feeliugs and views as to thecon- 
tt'mplated attsick on Hyderabad, 346 ; his 
letter to the governor-general exhibiting 
tho views entertained by Bhah Shujah of 
the Afghans, 363 ; great game proposed by 
him, to be iilaycd in Central Asia, 3tJ7 ; dis- 
approves of General Nott’s treatment of 
the oppressing odicials of Bhah Bhujah, 
372; presses for a large increase of tho 
army of occui>ation In Afghanistan, 378 ; 
lii.s bloody thcuuditH in relation to HiMt 
MaliomoLl, 380 ; I>t>st Maliomed surrenders 
tf» him, 380 ; treats Dost Mabf)mcd kindly, 
381 ; his cul)ml>lc delay in taking measures 
for tho suppression of the insurrection in 
CabocO, 394 ; his pr«>posal for effecting the 
iissassination of the jirincipal reltel Afghan 
chiefs, 400 ; offers a reward f<»r the appre- 
hen.si<in of Amour Oolah Khan, 407 ; new 
intrigues of, 419 ; treacherous correspond- 
ence with the Ghiljies and Kuzzilbashes, 
420 ; extra* urlinajT proiKisals of Akbar 
Khan to, 421 ; bis infatuated conrso in 
reference to Aklmr Khan, 421 ; prt)cocd8 
to a conference witli Akl>ar KJian, and is 
murdered, 423. 

Mjicpherson. Mr., ^ent and adviser of Ma- 
homed Ali ; hiH intrigue with the British 
ministry on behalf of his master, ii. 289 ; 
maile Govemor-gencral t>f ludias 559‘; in- 
correct proceilurc of tho directors towanls, 
560 ; doubtful eiuvracter of hia tulmiiiistra- 
tion, 501 ; L<»rd Cornwallis’ opinion of him. 
561. 

Maomc, (Jolonel, at Bliurtpoor, ii. 789. 

MJictior, Brigadier, at the battle of Moodkeo, 
iii. 490. 

Mar1aga.scnr, arrival of Iloutmann at, i. 219. 

Maddock, Mr., the British resident in Oude, 
iii. 214. 

Mtulhoo How, prepares hi oppose Hyder 
Ali, and defeats him, ii. 239 ; letter of the 
Bomliay government tti, 245 ; Hyder All's 
successful negotiations with, 248 ; sends 
an army across tho Nerbudda, 296. 

Madhoo Sing, iii. 181, 186. 

Madras, the presidency of, i. 13 ; when fir.at 
ruisc<l to lie a presidency. 277 ; first settle- 
ment of the East India Comi>any at. 271 ; 
violent dissensions at, 318; the govern- 
ment of, usuri»td l»y Bir Edwanl Winter, 
318 ; threahmed by the Dutch, 326 ; pro- 
gress of tho Comiiany at, 337 ; formed into 
a regency, 343 ; tenure of, by the Company, 
344; state of tho town of, 414; besieged 
and taken by_ the Ercnch, 415; terms of 
tho capitulation of, 410; the Nalmb of 
Arcot lays claim to, 418 ; tho Nal>ob of 
Arcot repidsod from, 419 ; rcBtore<l to the 
English, 428 ; Sufiler All’s connection with, 
4.'13; strange policy of the jiresidency of, 
445 ; wavering policy of the presidency of, 
454 ; an cxjieditioii sent from, to Tinnc- 
volly, 454; an ex r>oditHm against Volconda, 
4.5(i ; state of affairs in, at the iwriod <*f 
the capture <if Calcutta by Bmrafah Dow- 
lali, 547 ; resolution come to at, bo* send 
an exiiedition to Bengiil, 547; Clive ap- 
pointed commander of the expedition to 
Bengal by the presidency of, 549 ; Genenil 
Lolly resolves t<» lay siege to, 603 ; prci>ara- 
tions for tho siege of, 605 ; Lally upiK^ars 
iKifore, 606 ; the siege of ; mutual blunders 
of tht! licslegers and besieged, 607 ; desul- 
tory efforts of tho iHJSiegers ; rumours of 
an assault, 608 ; a breach made ; arrival of 
the British fleet ; the siegt? raised, 609 ; the 
Company’s Madras jaghire, ii. 210; vacil- 
lating conduct of the government of, in 
relation tt> Hyder Ali, 247 ; negotiations 
of the government of , with Hyder Ali, 247; 
resolutions of tho government of, in rela- 
tion to Hyder Ali, 248 ; absurd conduct of 
tljo government of, in relation to the 
Nizam, 250; ambitious designs of the 
council of, 263; apiK>intment of field de- 
puties to assist Colonel Bmitli liy the coun- 
cil of, 260 ; letter of the council of, to the 
field deputies, 272; Hyder All’s advance 
toward, 278; vacillating conduct of the 
council of, 279 ; Hyder All’s letter to tho 

f ovcnior of, 280; peace concluded with 
lyder Ali by the government of, 281 ; 
^ir John Lindsay arrives in, as crown 
pleniixitentiary ; the decided opposition 


MAHOMED 

Maflras,— 

of the council of, to him, ii. 290 ; letters of 
tlie GOimcil of, to the crown plenipoten- 
tiary. 292; proceedings of^the council of, 
against the Ka jivh of Tanjore, 294 ; dis- 
sensions between Blr Robert Fletcher and 
the council of, 352; dishonoHiublo |)olicy 

■ of tho govoniuieut of, 352; cxiHHlitiou 
sent by the government of, to captmu 
Tanjore, 353 ; Lord Pigot appointed gover- 
nor of, 390 ; inconsistency of the council of, 
in reference to Tanjore, 393 ; violent dis- 
sensions t»f the council of, with Ijord Pigot, 
SiM ; strange proceedings of the council of, 
395 ; the council of, arrest Lord Pigot, 396; 
the coimcil of, resist tlie demand of Admi- 
ral Hughes for the release of Lord Pigot, 
396 ; trials in Kiigloiul of tiie memlx^rs of 
the coimcil of, 398 ; the Bengal government 
declare thoir amirobation of the acts of 
tho council of, 398; arrangements of tho 
govenmient of, 469 ; misnnderstaiKUng f>f 
the pix?8idcncy of, with the Nizam, 470 ; 
the council of, severely censured by tlio 
government of Bengal, 472; Hyder Ali’s 
grounds of com plaint against the presi- 
dency of, 473 ; the governor of, semis tho 
missionary Bwartzon a mission to Hyder 
Ali, 474 ; the inconsistent proceedings of 
the governor and council of, 476; the go- 
vernor and two momlicrs of the council 
of, ilismissed, 478; tlie government' of, 
proiiost^ negotiations for jieacc wfth Tippoo, 
523 ; pusiilaiiimoiiB conduct of the govern- 
ment of, 524 ; the conunissioners of tho 
government of, insultingly treated l»y Tiji- 
poo, 525; trt‘aty of peace signed lH*twet!n 
Tippoo and the government of, 526; dis- 
imtes between the civil ami military au- 
thorities at, 527 ; misumlorstimding Ite- 
tween Mr. Hastings and the governor of, 
527 ; Mr. Hustings’ letter to tlie comicil of, 
conferring extraordinary powers on Bir 
liyre C’oote, 529; collision Itetwccn Mr. 
IfastmgB and the president of the council 
of, in regard to the treaty with Tiiynjo, 
531 ; objections of the amiicil of, to Lonl 
M orniilgton’s plans, 684 ; dissensions at, S34; 
origin of tl)c diKsensions at, 837 ; retrencli- 
ments in tlie army of, and dissatisfoi^tioii 
of the olHeers, 837 ; collision between tho 
government of, and 4i.he commandcr-in- 
cliief, 839 ; mutiny among the ofHcors of 
the army of, 841 ; Bupi>ression of the mu- 
tiny, 843; the Duke of Wellington’s views 
on the subject of the mutiny at, 845 ; rc;- 
forms in the presidency of, iii, 120; tho 
presidency of, organizes a column to bux>- 
^ii esH the mutineer Hciioys in Central India, 

Madura, Captain Cope’s attempt on, 1. 455 ; 
Hyder makes an incm’sioii into, ii. 222. 

Magellan, or Magalliacns, Ferdinand, his 
circumiuivigation of Uie globe, i. 206. 

Maha Nemyo, a veteian Burmese leader, iii. 
172. 

Maha Sing, a Bikh 1 *.w1ct, iii. 271 ; his con- 
iiuests, 271 ; alarm of the otlicr Hikli chiefs 
at his successes, 272 ; his death, 273. 

Mahabhai-ata, the, a Huuloo poem ; its su)>- 
ject, ii. 132 ; its n^rits, 136. 

Maliarajpoor, the liattM of. iii. 481 ; position 
of the relxjl stqioys at, 635; Havelock’s vic- 
tory over tlie relnd st^poys at, 035. 

Mahidpoor, the battle of, iii. 77, 

Mahmoud, son of Bullani, his encounters 
with tho Moguls, aiai death, i. 70, 71. 

Malmioo*!, Bultaii, his boyhootl, i. 42; liis 
personal ajinearance, 43; his war witli 
KajaJi Joipal, 44 ; conquers Becjy Ray, 44; 
encounters Anangpal and defeats him, 44 ; 
his triumiihal liauquet, 46 ; his curmuests 
in Indiji, 47 ; takes Koninautli, 48 ; Ids pro- 
tects, 50 ; his passage of tho desert home, 

51 ; his death, 51 ; his character, 52 ; coins 
of, 52, and 7M/e ; anecdotes illustrative of 
his sense of justice, 62 ; fais sncces8(»r, 53. 

Mahmood Toghlak, the pageant King of Del- 
hi, driven out by Tamerlane, i. 95; reseated 
on his throne, 97. 

Mahomed, sou of Moobarik, his unworthy 
reign, i. 98. 

Maliomed, son of Bultan Mahmood, ap- 
pointed his successor, but ousted by hU 
brother Musao<id, i. 53. 

Mahomed Ali, his cowardice, i. 449 ; his i^K^r- 
plexities, 453; tho English having with- 
drawn from him, agam send him aid, 4544, ^ 
his tortuous policy, 479 ; supported hy the 
Company, 480 ; is in danger from his own 
troops, ^ ; his relations with the British, 
ii. 2U7 ; bis ambition, 209 ; reduAs Vellore, 
211 ; his dispute with tho Rajah of Tanjore, 
211 ; his ambitious schemes and intrigues, 
289 ; Ilia design on Tanjore, 325 ; epigram 
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Mahomed Ali,-- 

of a son of, ii. 527 ; Lord Corn-wallis makes a 
new arrangement with, C25 ; his death, fi73; 
state of bis affairs, G73 ; accused of corros- 
l>ondiiig with Tippoo, 717. 

Mahomed Hoossein Mirza, excites disorders 
in Oujerat ; his defeat, i. 132. 

Mahomed Issoof, enlisted m the British ser- 
vice, i. 496 ; a base attempt to niiu him, 
497 ’suspected of aiming at independence; 
tlie British send an oxi)editioii against liiin, 
ii. 212; betrayed, 213. 

Maliom^ Khan, iSultan, brother of Dost 
Mahomed, iii. 619. 

Mahomed Khan, assassinated by Adam 
Khan, i. 126. 

Mahomed Koza Khan, appointed naib 
dewan for Bengal, ii. 305 ; falls under .sus- 
picion, 307 ; intrigue against, in Leadenball 
Street; its success, 308 ; his arrest ordcrtMl 
by the directors of the Coini)aTiy, 309; 
cliarges against him investigated ; freed 
from arrest, 317 ; f(»rmally aapiitted, 319; 
restored to olHcc, 330 ; disjilacod l>y Hast- 
ings, 430; his rostoratitm peremptorily 
ordered by the directors, 433. 

Mahomed Hliali, placed on the Mogul throne, 

i. 391 ; his conspiracy to thrt»w oif the yoke 
of the Heyeds, 392; his character, 393; 
threatened by Bujee Kao, 396; defeated by 

^atlir Kliah, 399 ; his death, 402. 

Mahomed Shureef ’s fort in ( Jal>ool, overlooks 
the British commissariat, iii. 403 ; resolu- 
tion of General Klphlnstmic to attack, but 
alters his niiml, 404 ; taken, 405. 

Mahometan fanaticism, i. 101. 

Mahometanism, its rapid spread in India, i. 
39 ; its comiiiests in India, 39, 

Mahometans, form part of the inhaiMtants 
of Inilia, i. 12 ; unusual combination Iw- 
tween tlicm and the Hindoos, iii. .566. 

Maiirattas, the, the country of, i. 292 ; war 
betwcjen the Moguls an<l, 29.5 ; their first 
great victory over the Moguls, 2iJ8 ; at w-ar 
again witli the Moguls, 303; devast itioii 
committed hy, 305; dj.ssensions among, 307; 
repulsed in their attack on Burnt. 316 ; dis- 
union among, 385; in tl>e Fmijab. 403; 
prosiiect of an empire of, 404; brougiit into 
the Carnatic, 432 ; defeat of, >>y Monaejee, 
494 ; i»va<le tha Mysore, ii. 224 ; their war 
with Hyder Afr, 239, 248 ; <hingor appre- 
hended from, by the directors of the Com- 
pany, 263; invade Hiiidoostan, 296 ; subju- 
gate Rohilcuml, 296 ; designs of, against 
Zabita Kiuin, 297 : cession of Allaliabail 
and Corah to, 320; exi>odition against 
J»ilzam Ali and IJydcr Ali, 357 ; civil war 
among, 359; ncg»>tiations of tlie Bomi>ay 
government with, 360; ruptureof the Bom- 
bay government with, 440 ; fiodtlard's cam- 
l>aign Hgain.st, 444 ; negotiations with, 451 ; 
defeat of, 462 ; negotiations renewed witii, 
462; peace made with, 466; Lortl Corn- 
wallis eanecls Macpiierson’s treaty with, 
571 ; league of, with-Tippoo, 68.5 ; a camp- 
bazaar of^ descr#»ed, 604 ; relations be- 
tween the K izani and. 657 ; Lord Morning- 
Ion’s negotiations with, 687; state of aifair.s 
'iig. 740; another war of the Briti.sh 
V’ith, 749; poHirioiij^f the army of, 751; 
defeat of, undeT BeindLa, at Assaye, 762; 
fi truce with, 754 ; war witJi, renewed, 769 ; 
the terminatiou of tiie war with, 771 ; im ■ 
portant results of the w-ar with, 772; 
nnmlor of tvi'o English officers by, iii. 67 ; 
defeat of, in the battle <»f the Beetabaklec 
Hills, 72; defeat of, at Korigaoii, 86 ; cap- 
ture of the strongholds of, 88; diaturlfances 
iimong, at Kittoor, 177 ; British relations 
with, during the admin istrati<in of Lord 
Bentiuck, 219; ilefeated by Gtmgh at Maba- 
rajpoor, 481 ; defeated at Buuniar, 482 ; 
rigorous tdrms dictated to Gwalior, 482. 

Mauhui, General !Nott’s victory at, iii. 452. 

Malabar, Do Gama arrives at the coast of. i. 
155 ; Hyder Ali sends troops int«>, ii. 222 ; 
conquest of, by Hyder Ali, 241, 246 ; Hyder 
All’s operations in, 264; jirocoodlngs of 
( -oloiiel Humberstoue in, 6U5. 

Malacca, Albuquerque's expedition against, 
and capture of, i. 183. 

Malartic, governor of the Mauritius; bis 
mblic rocoption of tho env(»ys of Tippoti, 

i. 680 ; his absurd conduct on tlie occasion, 

681. 

Malann, taken hy the English, iii. 22. 

'Mulavflly, Tlpiioo defeated at, by the British, 

ii. 695. 

Malcolm, Sir John, his share in compelling 
the Njzam to disliand his French troops, ii. 
686 ; his narrow escape, 687 ; sent on a inis- 
slon to Persia, 733 ; sent by Lord Minto on 
an einhassy to Persia, 833 ; at the battle of 
Mahi^imor, iii. 77 ; his pursuit of Cbeetoo, 


Malcolm, Sir John, — 
iii. 81; arrives at Talnecr, 94; negotiations 
with the Peishwa, 102; terms offered to the 
I'eisbwa ny, 103 ; appointeil governor of 
Bomliay, 189 ; variously quoted, i. 653 ; ii. 
779, 806, 824 ; iii. 105, 114, 130. 

Malcolm’s, Sir Jolui, of Lord Jtohrrt 
eli te, (luoted, i. 514, 563, 688 ; Hkctck of the 
A' jfcAs— A 81 ad’c JfrmfTcarK, quoteil. ii. 80; 
et rUraZ India, emoted, ii. 187, 659; Political 
Histoiy of India-, r|uoted. ii. 674, 779. 

Main, Alexander wounded among the, i. 
31. 

Malligaum, the stronghold of, iii. 98; attempt 
of the British to capture, and failure. 99 ; 
renewed attack on, ami capture of, 100; 
blunder in the tonus of cai>itulatioii, 100. 

Malojcc, father of ShaJijee, i. 21/2. 

Malwah, the conqiiost of, by the Moguls, 

i. 83 ; stni^le in, bt^tween Akl>er and liaz 

Bahadur, 127. . 

Mama Sahib, regrtit of Gwalior, iii. 372. 

Man Bing, Itajaii of Joudjioor, bis conte.'st 
for the Ix'autiful daughter of the Kana of 
Odeypfior, iii. 54. 

Mangalore, l»esiege«l by Tippoo Sahib, ii. 
619; armistice Injtween the English and 
Tipi»oo Ijeftmj, 520; gross violation of the 
annistice, 520; tlistress and disjii>point- 
ineiit of tho garrison tif, 520 ; Burnsinlered 
to Tipixio, 521. 

Manilla, the oxiicMlition of the British to, 

ii. 206. 

Afo/wom, the, analysis of, ii. 141. 

Mansor, Lieuti’iiaiit. at Bhnrtpofjr, ii. 787. 

Mansfield, tJSciieral, at the battle of Cawn- 
poor, iii. 668. 

Manufactures, Hindoo, ii. 161. 

Map, of Jummouileep, i. 1; Ptolemy’s, of In- 

Maphnze Klmn, i. 418. 

Maritime enterj'rise, of the PoTingiu'sc, i. 
149; of tlie English, 195, 224 ; of the Dutch, 
218. 

Marloy. ( tenoral, liis operations against tho 
Ghoorkus, iii. 17 : the injndicioiiH nature 
of his operations, 18; liis retreat and 
sudden disappearance, 18. 

Marriage, form of, among the Himloos, ii. 
100: marriage customs, 174; disgusting 
habits of tho Nairn in respect tf>, 177. 

Marsliull, Gemwal, his opemtions against 
Dyaram of Hatras, iii. 33 ; at Agra, 62 ; iiis 
oixjrations against the Pindaroes. 798. 

Marshnian’s Memoir of Havelock, quot(‘d, 
iloscribing the scene luvsented to Have- 
lock’s soldiers on entering Cawnpoor, iii. 
637. 

Martal>an, the capture of the stockadi^s of, 

iii. 533. 

Martaiid How, iii. 220. 

Martindalc, (k)lonel, seiitagaiiust Lakshnuiu 
Jhiwa, ii. 822; procoeils against Kalin jer, 
82*.) ; repulsed at Fort Jji^ak, iii, 14 ; relin- 
quishes tho hope of taking it, 20. 

Mary, the Bt., in gold, ilemanded by tlie 
Zamorinof (’ulicut from De (hinia, i. 160. 

Master and servant, the law of, among Hin- 
doos, ii. 98. 

Masulijiatam, i. 614 ; state of the fort of, 615; 
(-■olonel Fi»rde nw>lve.s tc» Iwaiege, 615; 
assault and capture of, 617; mutiny among 
the European officers and men nt, ii. 841k 

Mathematics, Hindoo, ii. 123. • 

Maths, ii. f’i8. 

Matter, the view ta,kcn of, by tho NTedanta 
school of phlUisophy, ii. 115. 

Matthews, General, his descent on Tlajah- 
mundrtiog, ii. 516 ; rapid ctmquests in lled- 
nore, 516; his astonishiiient at his sucoe.ss, 
517 ; he and all his truoiis made prisouers, 
518. 

Maude, Captain, R.A., commands the guns 
in Havelock’s army, iii. 633, 641 ; at tiie 
Charliagh bridge, 653. 

Mauritius, tbe, conteinplutod exiiedition 
against, ii. 734; Lord Minto’s expediticjii 
against, 847 ; capture of, 848. 

Maury’s Phffttical Gcofjmjfhy of the Sea, ro- 
ferretd to, i. 9. 

Mawliey, his attack tin Kalnnga, iii. 11; 
sniKjrseded by General Martiislale, 14. 

Maxwell, Colonel, various luitices of, ii. 592, 
602. <iU8, 612, 614. 

M’t’askill, General Sir John, sent in com- 
mand of an -exiietlition against Jstallf, iii. 
456 ; assists at tbe installation of Futteh 
Jung, 457 ; killed at the liattle of Moodkee, • 
490. * 

M’Korras, Colonel, shot in the mutiny of 
Vellore, ii. 811. 

M’Morine, Brigadier-general, iii. 146. 

M’Ncill, British envoy at Teheran, his letter 
to Yar Mahmootl, iii. 319 ; proffers media- 
tion tietweeu tho Afghans and Persians, 
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M’Neill, — • 

iii. 321 ; failure of his effort to mediate, 322; 
meinoranduui presented to tlie jnhah )*y, 
326; his view of the ctuwluctof the Afghiuis 
towards the IVi’siaus, 336. 

Meance, Sir Cliarles Napier’s victory at, iii. 
467. 

Mecham and Sopjiilt, Lieutenants, bloun 
into the air, iii. 651 
Medhitadesa, ii. 1, 

Medows, Cieneral, appointed govenior of 
Madras, ii. 587 ; inform.^ Tippoo of liis np- 
• iMiiiitnient, 588 ; ids plan of otierations 
against I'iiqxio, 589; allows 9’ippoo to 
CKcuiHi, 692 ; nt Beringupatam. 613. 

Moor Alum, minister of tho Nizam, ii. 823, 
Meer(k)ssiin, his negotiatjons with Mr. llol- 
wel] to aKKa.=8inato Meer Jaiiicr, and sot 
him up in liis stoiul,!. 669; his severe govein- 
ment. 672; liis designs against Rmnnnmin, 
672; his quarrel with the CoiuTWiuy, 673; 
his complaffits, 074 ; doel.ares inlaiKl trade 
free, 675; isdcpo.sed un<l tlufcaUnl, 676; his 
horrid massacre of JOiiglislunen at Putnn, 
677 ; his Jimcliun witli Ihe Nabob of Oude, 
677. 

Meor TTossein. son of Mcer Roostum, iii. 471. 
Mei'p iliibbecb, ilvwan of Orissa, i. 525. 
Metr .laffler, uu asiiiiant for the Jiabnbsliip 
of Bengal, i. 571 ; Lis anteceih'uta, and 
agreement with the Company, 572 ; tho 
tTompany’s countt'r-aKreement with, 573; 
the CioTiijiany’s private agi'eemont witli, 
574 ; saluted as nabob by C’live, 581 ; seatixl 
on the niusniul by (3ivc, 582; nuius paid 
by liim on bis accession, 593; Ids natiob- 
sldn ; bis character and difficulties, 645 ; is 
jealous of British intluenoe, 646; bis scheme 
for diminishing British inlhienec, 646; Ids 
qn.arrel with Roydullub, 646; atrocious 
conduct of his son, 648 ; Clive’s intcrferDUco 
with, onl*ehalf of liaiunarain, 649; alarmed 
at the iutelligenev' of the aggressive designs 
of thcNalKiliof Oude, 650; his visit to Ca!- 
c'utta, 654; his intrigue with the Dutch, 
661 ; Bclioine to depose hipft and set np Meer 
Cossiin, 669; Isdoposed: imholicyand hitter 
fruits of the transaction, r»7l); reiilaced on 
the mnsnud, 676; Ids death, 682; aiipoint- 
ment of in's snecessor, 682. 

M<>er Mnsjedee, n Kuzzi]ba.'=ili chief, l.is 
death, iii. 408, 

Meer Roostum. iii. 464, 

Meer Bing, Itajuli of ,b«nd)ioor. iii. 51. 
Mecnm, son id’ M<‘er ,Jafiiei‘, his atnx'iousf 
conduct, i. 648; jirctends to be in fear of 
bis life, 652; attenipts tomunler Roydullub, 
055 ; hi.s death, 6*»8. 

Meerut, a forndduble sejmy mutiny at, iii. 
564 ; proceedings of the. mutineers in ; 
nias.sacrc perpetrated by thi'in in, 565; tho 
mutineers of. ^•.Heape to Dolhk their recep- 
tion and atrocities there, b(»'r 
Miigasthenes, referred to, i. 33. 

Mehiab Khan, of Khelat, slain, iii. 364; bis 
son rcstoroil to the throne l.>y tlu' insur- 
gents, 373. ^ 

Mi htab Koonwur, wife of Runjeet Bing, iii. 
273. 

Melemo Kana, a Gnjcrat pilot, engaged by 
I>c (iama, i. 1 :Vj. 

Mendicant, a religious, announcea himself 
as the last avatar of Kali, iii. 177- 
Meiiu, tho Institutes of, i. 16; ii. 17. 

Memira, the blocka«le of, by ihe Rajah of 
Coorg, ii. 612. 

Mtirta, the siege of, i. 126. 

Moni, i. 2. • 

iMess-liouse, the, at Lucknow, attack of tlio 
British on, iii. 662. 

Mettailfe, Mr., subsequently baronet and 
lonl, sent us an envfiy to Laliore, 11. 830; 
instructed to fonii an alliance with tiie 
Nabob of Bliojmul, iii. 42; iliscovers tho 
fraudulent dealings of William J*ulmGr & 
tk). and Chandoo J.ial, 123 ; his view of tho 
ne(» .ssity of liritish inhirferomxi in tho 
urtairs of India, 181 ; made governor of 
Agra, 247, 249; iiiiMb? provisional governor- 
geneml, 251 ; ulMilislies restrictions on tho 
press, 251; his abilities as a KtateBinan, 253. 
Metcalfe, Bir Thcophilns, his house at Delhi 
plundered by the rcliels arsl a l>attery 
planted on Ids grounds, iii. 603 ; in piursuit 
of the rebels from Delhi, 617. 

Meyrick's inuntratunut of Ancient A ima and 
Armo’ur, quoted, i. 472. 

Mbow, the relief of, by General Btuart, iii. 
/ 677. * 

Michellxirne, Bir Edward, recommended 
the East India Gompany by Burleigh, brft 
refused, i. 229 ; a lic/uisc granted to him to 
trade to the East, 243. 

Middleton, Mr., agent of Hastings in Oude, 

^ recalled, ii. 365. 
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Middleton, Oaptain David, seM in command 
of the Canaent to tlie East ; purchaBeu a 
cjargo.of cloves, i. 244; sent ont again in 
fx>mmand of the Eximlition^ 246 ; his pro- 
ceodiugs, 247 ; returns to the lied Heo, 250; 
Ills pillaging procedure, 251, 

Militaw tactics of the Hindoos, ii, IDS. 

Mill's British India, <iuote(t i. : ii- 333. 

Miiideragee l*rahoo. King of Ava,^iii. 133. 

Minerals of India, 1. 7. 

Minos, royal, among the Hindoos, ii. 91. 

Minto, Lord, siguilies to tJic Jloaifl of Con- 
trol that Sir Ihiorge IJarJow is HuperscjUvl 
from Iwing governor-general, ii. 818; made 
govonior-genoral ; his antecedents, 82D; Ids 
dealings with tlie disturbances in Hundel- 
<*und, 821 ; hiji relations with the I'eishwa, 
824; Ills relatioTis with Tfolkar, 825; hiBi*e- 
latioiis with tlic Rajah of Jlerar, 820; sends 
a detiiclnnent against Clopal Ring, 827 ; in- 
terfen*a with 1 iarlana, 829; his jirocoedings 
towards the Sikhs, 830; IdiV inter fereuoo 
at Delhi, 832; military ex peilitions under 
his govoraiucnt. 846; st'nds an exiieilition 
to Mauritius and Bourbon, 840; semLs an 
expedition against the Dutch sottlemcnt.s, 
S48 : merits id his administration, 8.50 ; his 
encouragement of native literature., 850; 
his restrictions (Ui. and tyrannical conduct 
towards missionaries, 8.51; his dtaith, 8.52; 
hisconsorshiiKd thepr(\s.s. iii. 130; mission 
of (Captain banning to Rangoon during 
liis administration, 135 ; liis endeavours to 
repres.s the proceedings of Kyen-bmn, 137. 

Mir/a Akbar Shah, sou of Shah Alum, ii. 
702. 

•Mirza Jany IV'g, of Sehidc, oppines Aklier, 

i. 130. 

Mirza Jehangir, ii. 832. 

Mirza Khan. ii. 130. 

Mirza Mundee, infant sou of Surajah Dow- 
lah’s brother, murdered by Mcerum, i. 0-18; 

Mirai Shurf-u-din Hoijssem, one of the re- 
tainers of, atten»pts to assassinate Akber, 

i. 127. 

Misals, the twelve, of the Sikhs, iii. 209. 

Missioiuu'ies in India, Lord Minto’s incon- 
sistent and injurious proue.ediugs towards, 

ii. 850, 

Mitchell, dolonel, his injudie.i<ius dealings 
with tlie mutineer sepoys, iii. 559. 

Moaz/.im, son of Aunmgzebe, i. 385. 

Mobariz KiiiUi, govtu-nor of Hyderabad, 
defeateil by Nizani-uJ-Moolk, i. 394, 

•Mocha, t^iptain Saris sails to, i. 252. 

Motliijee Blionsla. See Sahih. 

Modofsl, King of Ghuznee, i. 55. 

Mogul djmasty, tlie, in fiidia, i. 105; 
Hii-wkins’ visit to the court of the Great, at 
Delhi, 248; Sir Thomas Hoe’s cinbiussy to 
the eourt of the Great, 250 ; empiric, south- 
ern limits of, 301 ; fleet in the Bomliay 
Jiarliour, 327 ; the Gompany’s war with the, 
344; capture of six Mogul ships, :140; uii- 
Jiottled state of the eminre of, 384; suc- 
ces.sion to the Mogul throne dispuh.*d, :i80; 
bnjK’udingdangerof the Mogul ein])iro,40] . 

Moguls, the. their irruptions into India, i. 
63, 09; invade Mooltau, 70; treacherous 
murder of those in Keikolxid's army, 73; 
invade the kingdom of Delhi aii<l are re- 
pulsoil, 75; another invasion by, under 
Ameer Dawood, 78; another invasion 
under Kootloogb Khan, 79; blockatle 
Delhi, 82; again cross the Indus and are 
defeatiMl, 81 ; again invade ln<lia. and are 
bought off, 88 ; a new invasion of, under 
the gramlson of Tami’rlane, 93; I'ainor- 
lane approaches the Indus. 94 ; his grand- 
son takes Mooltau, 94; i>elhi besieged aiwl 
Backe<l, 95; aiiitun* of Meerut, and return 
of Tamerlane, 90; Khizr Khan acts as 
deputy for Tamerlane at Jfellii, 97 ; the 
Mogul dynasty in India. 105; reign and 
wars of Balsir, 105 (see Baber) ; Hooma- 
yoon succeeds llabjr ; his rt^n, fortunes, 
and iloath, 114 ; reign and actions of Akl>er, 
121 (see A kfn i ) ; reign of Shah Jehan, 281; 
reign of AurungzelHi, 287 (see A nrvun:.*ihe ) ; 
wav witii the Mahvattas, 295; defeated by 
Nadir Shah, 399. 

Mohaiued Togblak. See, Alnf Khan. 

Molinn Lai, the nuw^nsliee of Sir Alexander 
Burnes; warns Sir Alexander of a hostile 
confederacy aiuong the Afghan chiefs, iii. 
391 ; escapes when his master is munlered, 
407 ; Sir William Macnaghten’s pro}>osaIs 
to him for effecting the assassination of 
the lemling Afghan chiers, 407 ; he refused 
the reward to the murderer of one of the 

‘ Afghiui chiefs, 408 ; (.^molly and Burnes 
again write to him about tlie assassination 
project, 412 ; treacherotis correspondence 
of the British envoy with the Ghiliios and 
Kuzzilbashes carried on through him, 420, 
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Mohiin Loll, at the little of Plaaacy, i. 580. 

Moira, lifinl, mode Govenior-general of 
India, ii. 823 ; iii. 6 ; the plan of operations 
against the Ghoorkas os laid down by, 11 ; 
ratifles a treaty with the Ghoorkas, 23; 
his proposed alliance with the Nalsdis of 
Bhoiiuul and Sangor, 41 ; Inild policy 
adopUid by him against the Fiudarees, 52; 
his resolution to resiuue the alliance po- 
licy, 57. 

Moiz-u-din Behram, placed on the throne of 
Dellii, i. 6t;. 

Moluccas, the, tlie English attempt to trade 
with, i. 242, 244 ; the comiucst of, and of 
Java, by the KuglLsh, ii. 8«. 

Monibas, J>e Gama arrives at, i. 154. 

Mnnacjec, his treacliery towanls Chunda 
Sahib, i. 478 ; defeats the Malirattas, 494 ; 
defeats the French at Tanjore, 002.' 

Monastic institutions among the Hindoos, 
ii, 08. 

Monghir, tlie fort of, 1. 689. 

Mouicluin<l. governor of Calcutta, ref uses 
to forward to Surajab Dtiwlah letters 
brought for liiiu by Clive, i. 551 ; his night 
attacK on <Jlive, 5.52. 

Moiiir-ul-Mulk, minister of the Nizaiu.ii. 823. 

Mono] K dies, of the Venetians, Gou(.»ese, ami 
Flonuitiiics, 1. 146. 

TNT»>nopolles, the great cast; of, i. 358. 

Moiiojioly of salt, lH*tel, and tt»bacco, secured 
to the Ouniiany’s seri'ants, i. 090 ; disap- 
])rove<l by the directors, 097. 

Monotheism of the Hindoo creed, ii. 20; its 
defects, 21. 

Monro, ( kdoned, instructcHl by Sir .1. Crad- 
dock to roiiort on ilio iiracticability luid 
liest means of almlishhig tent contract.s, ii. 
838 ; bis rt^port, 838 ; procecHlings against 
him in consequt lute of bis report, 839 ; ap- 
p<ial8 for protection to the government, 
8.39. 

Monro, Major llecdor, sneeceds General 
( 'aruac as comnuinder-in-cnief ; his liriU' 
ness in qiiclUng a mutiny, L 079; his vic- 
tory at Buxar, 079; captures 1*01 idicherry, 

ii. 408 ; bis blunder in op]iosing llyiler, 481 ; 
retreats, 484 ; conducts the sie^o of N'ega- 
patain, 498 ; his <»pinion of the iinportance 
of the d<*feat of Dbooiidia, 738 ; in the 
iiffair of .Siedapmir, iii. 93. 

TNfouro, Sir Thomas, his <li‘ath, iii, 189. 

Monson, I'olomd, sent out as a member of 
the council of Bengal, il. 309; his jirivatc 
interview with Nuncomar, 372; opposes 
Hastings on the land ciucstiou, 411 ; his 
sickness an<l deatli, 417. 

Monson, the Honouralde Colonel, comlucts 
the assault on Aligliur, ii. 759; hastens to 
iiKHit Holkar, 770; his disastrous ridri'at, 
777; encounters Hcdkar. 778; his disastrous 
ri in-iit e miiiiiied. 779 . h!.-» d<‘i;u‘1iiiieiit *ie 
b-at*"*! :in>l ihr.pi-r.M'.i. 779; he:iii.-ii sionn 
iijg jKuxy against Jihurtjioor. 791. 

Monson, Major, takes Alum] lorva and Car- 
lical, i, 031 ; sujierHeileK ( kdoiiel Coote, G30 ; 
wouniUsl, 030 ; n-quests Ctxitc to resume 
tlie command, C37. 

Monson, Sir William, liisaccoimtof C'aptaiu 
Luncaster’s preilatiiry procedure, i. 240. 

Mouse Mins in India, i. 8; their causes and 
intlucnces, 9. 

Montgomery. Mr., his vigorous mefisures to 

' sui)]»rcsH the spirit of mutiny among the 
sepoys ill the Jhinjab, iii. 573 ; ma<le chief 
conimiH.sioTier in Gude, in phux! of Sir 
.lames Gutrain, 700. 

Montgorneiy Martin’s i//f(ifi,<iuotwl, 
ii 153. 

Montresor. (kdonel, Tippoo attempts to de- 
stroy a brigjule under, but fails, ii. 694; 
heads the disaffection at Hydcraliod, 841. 

Mommieutal inscriptions, throwing light on 
Indian history, i. 33. 

Moobarik, Ids w'icked reign, i. 80; assaKsiiui- 
tion of, 86. 

TVIoobank, son of Khizr Khan, succeeds his 
father, ii. 98. 

Moodajee Bhonsla, ii. 404, 445. 

M'lOiViu-e. tbelAitili' of, hi. 488. 

Ml •• dill l{(^'■hid, 111.- leiler to I>o.st Mahoniwl, 

iii. 3<>3. 

Moidriij, the dewan of Mtsiltan, iii. 505; 
resigns his dewaiisbip, 600 ; murder of tw'o 
British officers l»y his soldiers, 507 ; oiK-iily 
relxils, 508 ; crosses the Chenab, 509 ; dtffeat 
of his trooi»a commanded by his brother- 
in-law, 511 ; defeated at Suddraisam, 513; 
fortiftoB Mooltau, 515; liesicged in Mool- 
taii, 510 ; his courage failing, he surrendoi b, 
518. 

Mindtan. invaded >»y the Moguls, i. 70; lie- 
sioged by Peer Mahomed Jehangir, 93; 
M»*. Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson 
murdered at, iii. 507 ; decision of Lord 


Mooltan, — 

Gough to move on, iii. 508; preparations for 
the siege of, 513 ; description of, 514 ; the 
siege and capture of, 516. ^ 

Mixma Jaiui, the Padshah Begum strives to 
make him sovereign of Oudo, iii. 204. 

Moonir-ul-Moolk, mmister of tlie Nizam, ill. 

121 . 

Moouyim Khan, defeats Dawoo<l Khan in 
Bengal, 1. 132. 

Moor, Captain, appointed by Hir Henry 
Wheeler tfi arrange terms of capitulation 
with Nana BiUiib, iii. 606. 

Moor, John, a ship cariHsnter, his skill and 
courage at the siege of Dcvicotia, i. 438. 

Moor Punkee, i. 654, and vote. 

Moorang, the province of, taken possession 
of by Major Latter, iii. 19. 

Moorhouso, Colonel, his limvery and death 
at Bangalore, ii. 597. 

Moorish intrigues agaiii.st the Ikirtugucsc in 
Calicut, i. 165. 

Moorshatl Cooly Kbaii, governor of Oris-sa, 
bis revolt against All Venly Khan, i. 523; 
his defeat, 523. 

Moosa Bagh, the, taptured at Lucknow, iii, 
674. 

M<Mit> Tallaow, the lake of. ii. 604, and note. 

Moraba J'’iiruavesi^>, ii. 442. 

Moral system of the Hindoos; its compara- 
tive fulnt’BS and accuracy, ii. 62 ; its iueul- 
cation of internal juirity and the paBsf*ve 
virtue.^, 63. 

Morari Row, the eiiceunter betw'et ij, and 
llyder Ali ; singular feat of his elephant, 
ii. 267. 

MorchuiN, ii. 003, and note. 

Morgan, Captain, ii. 577. 

Moininglon, the Fail of. kSi>e IVtIhsIei/ 
{Mofijuis). 

Moniy, M., his despatch to Count Wakw'ski 
on this right-f»f-asylum question, iii. CIO. 

Mero Ikigoiiath, iii. 203. 

Morrison, Jtrigadier general, in comniand 
of the Ariiean force, iii. 157; proceeds to. 
and caiitures Aracan, 163. 

Morrison, laeutenuut, and JaVutenant Hun- 
ter. delivered from prison on the capture 
of Wusota, iii. 91 

Mostyn, Mr., his death, h. 448. 

Moiilvu\ the, of Fyzabad, at T.uckiiow', iii. 
674. *• 

MouivUi of Luckiiow, mukes a dash at i^liab- 
jchaiipoor ainl plunders it, iii. 677. 

Mountain ranges of India, their granitic for- 
mution, i. 6. 

]\lo4fi, a Hindoo agricultural instrument, ii. 
153. 


Mozambique, De Gama arrives at, i. 154. 

Mucliee Bliowiiu, at laicknow, abaiidoiu‘<l 
and blown u]>, iii. 627. 

Mugs, the, iii. 133, 137. 

Muir, Colonel, i. 465. 

Mulvhdoom, Ins retreat through the pa.ss of 
Cbangaina, ii. 229. 

Miilhar itow, iii. 76. 

Mullik Kafoor, sent toQ’.omjuej- the Doceau. 
i. 84 ; his treasonable ]>i’(>cccdingB ami 
cruelty, 85 ; bis death, 86. 

Mullik Mookudiir, his daring exploit, i. 79- 

Mulloo Yekliul Kh^n, strives to rcstoio 
Delhi after it has lieen* sacked by Tamer- 
lane, i. 96. 

Mumoo Khan, paramour of the cx-queen of 
Gude, iii. 674. 

Muudison!, captured from the mutineer se- 
poys, iii. 679. 

Mung-da, iii. 207. 

Muiigul J*andy, a mutineer Bopoy, bis ot- 
t<*m])t on the life of Lieutenant Baugli, iii. 
560. 


Muiigulw ar, Havelock twice retires upon, iii. 
641. 


Mimny Ik*gnm, apiioinled guArdian of the 
Nabob of Bengal, ii. 311 ; the case of, 369; 
appointed by Hastings to the inanagement 
or the lioumdiokl of Maho'Aied Roza Khun. 
431 ; her appeal; carried, 431. 

Muroil, son of Shah Jehan, contcBts the suc- 
cession, i. 287. 

Munlan, the sepoy niutineei K ;i.t; their defeat 
by tkilonel Nicliolsoli, iii. 576. 

Murray, Colonel, various itjfcrenci's to, ii. 
755, 775, 795, 797; iii. 95. 

MuHaood, iK'comeH Ruccessor to Hnltun 
Mabmood, i. 53: -his iK'rsonal qualities, 
54: transactions of his reign, and his new 

E ' Lce at Ghuznee, 54 : defeated by the 
uks under ’J'oglirul Beg, 54; deiiosed 
murilered, 55. 

Musaood TI., ascends the throne of Ghuznee, 
i. 55. 


Muse.at, the Company proixiscB the occui»a- 
tion of, i. 310. 

Music, Iliudoo, ii. 139. • 
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Muajidia, the fort of, captured, iii. 701. 

Mufltafa Beg, the aepoy who revealed the 
plot of the Vellore iiiutiiieorR, ii. 816. 

Mustapha Khan, All Verdy’s general, 
relKjIs agaiiiflft him, i. 527. 

Mutiny, Bhaxton’a, in Bombay, i, 329. 

Mutiny, Keigwin’s, in Bombay i. 332; its 
alarming progress, 332; investigation and 
suppression of, 333. 

Mutiny in Vellore, ii. 811 ; suppression of, 
811; punishuiont of the mutinoers, 812; 
origin of, 813; real cau-stss of , 814; (Christi- 
anity not chargeable with, 815; took tlie 
governor l>y surprise, 815 ; general alarm 
produced by, 810. 

Mutiny among the Kuroix?an oflicers and 
men at Mivnilipatam. ii. 842; at Heringapa- 
tam; its suppression, 844; at HydcralMul; its 
supi>ression, 844. 

Mutiny among the Bengal sepoj^s, who wore 
to Ik? sent to A va, iii. 157; it.s suppressiou, 
160; true causes of, 101. 

Mutiny, the great Hepoy, in Bimgal ; mutin- 
ous spirit of the IJengal sopoy.s, iii. 553; 
causes of the mutinous spirit of the Bengal 
sepoys, 554; the mutiny occurs at a time 
when there is an accidental delicieucy <jf 
EuroiK'aii tr<»ops in India, 535; imprudent 
conduct of government, 555; unusual com- 
bination of Mahometans and Jlindoos in 
this mutiny, 5.56; the Enfield rilie introduced 
iUlQong the Bengal sepoys; obieotioiis to 
the {p’ea.sed cartri<lgoH, 5.57; the groascMl 
cartriilgcs cmiiloyed by tlie sepoys lus a 
jirotoxt for disolKidicnce, 557 ; mutinoiLs 
.si)irit excited among the Bejioys through 
tiieir ixdigLouw prejudices, 558; uiuivaUing 
attempts to reuson them out of tlieir 
fdijections, 558; overt act of mutiny 
at Berliampoor, and injudicious means 
use<l to Hujipre.ss it, 559 ; a European 
regiment brought from llangoou to sup- 
press the mutineers, 560 ; another act of 
mutiny at Barrackpoor, 560 ; disband- 
ment of the mutinous 19th native infantry, 
561; tot,al inadequacy of dis)>juidmoiit as a 
punishment for mutiny, 5tl2 ; mutinous 
spirit in (.)u«le q\iellcd for tiic present l»y 
Sir Henry i^awrcnce, 563; formiiiablo mn- 
tiny at Mocnit; gros.s carelessness of the 
aiitiioribies, 564; proceedings of tlie INlocrut 
mutineers, 565# incapacity of (TOiieral 
Hewitt to deal with tJie niutiny, 566 ; 
details of tlio Meerut mutiny, 566; the 
mutineers permitted to escape from 
Meerut; tlicit arrival in Delhi, 567 ; the 
horrible atroidtics of tlie Meci’ut mutineers 
in Delhi, 567; all the native troops in Delhi 
join the mutiny, 568; attempt of the iinitin- 
oers h? get possession of the l>elhi maga- 
zine, 568; lieroic defence of the Delhi maga- 
zine by nine Hriti.sh soldiers; their cour.age 
disi>layiHl in blowing it up, 569; relHilliou 
regularly organizi'd in Dellii by the iiiutin- 
eors, 570; horrilile massacre iKTiietrateil in 
Delhi by the mutineers, 571; means taken 
to jirevent a niutipy in the Buiijali, 572; 
blunder c<#iimitteil in dealing with tlie 
mutiny in Fcro/.e.i»oor, 573; blunder eoni- 
niittcd at Umballa in dealing with the 
mutiny, 574; measums taken in l*e.shawer 
to iirevent a lAitiny, 575; outbreak at 
Attoek and Aowshera; the luntineers dis- 
armed, 576; the mntinecra defeated Iw 
Nicholson, 577 ; niutiny in the Doab, 577; 
mutiny at Ilurreaiia; N usseerabad, Hohil- 
cund, .ainl Bareilly, 578; treachery of the 
sejioys ; atroeitios at Bareilly au<i Hhalije- 
lianpoor, 579; mutiny at Neeinuch, 580; 
iiiutiiiy ill Jhansi; horrible massacre, 581; 
mutiny at Agra, 582; mutiny at Allalialmd, 
583; mutiny in Benares, 584 ; mutiny in 
Dude, 585; rising in Oude, 587; defeat of 
the Diule mnitiiieers, 588; rising of the 
Lucknow mob, 588; outbreak atSectapoor, 
589; ati'ocities perpetratecniy tlienmtinecrs 
near Aurungwiiad, 589; iiroceeilings of the 
mutineers atFyzabad, 590; massacre pcriHi- 
tratod at Begumgunge, 590: perilous condi- 
tion of Jjuckriow. 590 (sec LifcA-aoip); mutiny 
atfJawnpoor, 593 (see (Uttrujxtor); govern- 
ment measures in reference to tlie mutiny, 
597; pixiparations for the recovery of Delhi 
from the mutineers, 599 (seei>r/Ai): siege 
of Delhi; its capture from the mutineert:, 
699; the British iH'Sieged by the mutineers 
in Lucknow, 627; Havelock’s victories over 
the mutineers, 632; the mutineers Inwicge 
Arrali and ai-e defeated by Major Vincent 
Eyro, 645; Havelock lights his way tlirougli 
the mutinoers into Lucknow, 649; Sir Colin 
Caniifixill advances against Lucknow, and 
delivers the Kn^lish families and garrison, 
660,663; themutnioersattack Oawnpooraud 
ondangor Cieiieral Windham, but are dc- 


Mutipy,-- 

featcdbySirCuUnOamplieU. iii. 664; Luck- 
now attacked and taken from tlie mutin- 
eers, 670; subsequent operations against 
the mutineers; 674 ; oiwrations against 
the mutineers at Azimghur, in tlie 
vicinity of Arndi. and in Bohilcuud, 675 ; 
suiipressiou of the mutiny in Central 
I lu lia, 677 ; tl le go vemor-gei icral’.s 1 ir< iclama- 
tion in relation to the mutineers, and Lord 
Eilenlxirougli's despatch relating to the 
governor-general’s proclamatiou, 689; pro- 
clamutifin of her ma jesty in rf'latioii to the 
mutiiyr; itseffects, 695;fclir(’olin(’aniplMj!rH 
(now Lord (.ilyde) tinaj oi>erations agaimst 
the mutinoers in ( hide; final suppression of 
the mutiny. 698. 

Muttra, plundered by Sultan Mahnux^xl, i. 
47. 

MuzzufTer Jung, opposed by Nadir Jung. i. 
446; is ctiwttd apil surrenders, 448; pro- 
claimed snubaiidar by tlie French, 452 ; 
confers extensive powers on Dupleix; is 
slain, 452. 

Mysore, the. Sevajee’s exinidiUon into, I. 300. 
troops aiTive from, in the ('ariiatic to iii<l 
tlie French, 633; ilefeat of a British force 
ill, 633; the tvtwqis which arrive from, 
<k'sert, 635; Ifyder All’s vi.sit to the capital 
of, ii. 221; inviuleil by the Maliruttas, 224 ; 
grant of, to the Conii»auy by Nizam Ali, 
260; entire Rubmissioii of, on tliedcfeatand 
death of Tipjioo; commiHsioners 8i*iit for 
the ixjgulatioii of, 7«7; the part.it.ion treaty 
of. 708; restoration of the old dynasty to, 
709 ; extent of the restorc^l kingdom of, 
711; tciiuix" by which it was to 1 r' held, 711; 

i u'ojiosiid cession of a poHioii of, to the 
^eisliM'a, 712; disturiiances in, iii. 208; the 
rajah of, couvtirtcd into a mere pensioner, 
209. 


N. 


Nadir MJtali, the rise of, and invasion of 
India hy, i. 398; defeats the Moguls anti 
sack.s Dellii, 399: his deinirture from Delhi, 
4(K); his <leath, 40J. 

Nagarcote, thet<?iuple of. captured by Sultan 
MaiinioiMl, i. 46. 

Nagas, the, or fakirs, ii. 68. 

Nagpoor, treaty of the Britisli with the rajah 
of, iii. 44; Colonel Walker arrives in, 45; 
mnnlcr of th<* Itiijah of; Ajki Sahib made 
rajah, 68 ; state of the British at, 7(> ; 
aiVaU's of, 89 ; atteini>t of tlie I’eisliwa to 
reach, frustrated, 90; amiexationof, to tlic 
Britisli <loiiiinions, ,541. 

Nfiitnu', the, of the Bombay grenailier bat- 
(.alion, ii. M15, note. 

Nairs, the, disgusting liabils of, ii. 177; single 
older of succession anunig, 178; true cliar- 
aetiir of, 178; cruel livatmcut of, by Hyder 
Ali, 242; large coiitriimtions levied from, 
by Hyder. 261. 

Nana Fumavese, a Mabratta iiiiiiistcr, 
carries off the wh low of Narruiii Bow, ii. 
358; in nogotiatwni with Ceneial (loddard, 
454; other refci-eiiees to, 45t;, 4(i2, 466, 6(i{>, 
713, 740. \ 

Nana. Haliiii, who lie was, iii. 587; divci-tsthe 
mutineers from their puriiost! of going to 
Delhi, and takes them into his own service, 
594; iKJsicges (Jawiqioor, 594; Sir Henry 
Wlieeler capitulates to, 596; hi.s treachery 
towanks the Fluroiieaiis, and atrocities jier- 
petrated on them l>y him, 596; eneamiis at 
Maliarajpoor, 635 ; defeateil by Havelock 
at Maliarajpoor, 635; attacked by Hir(\)lin 
(Campbell at Baiikee and ilriveu through a 
jungle, 7(d. 

Nauak, the foimdor of the SU.ii .sect, ii 78; 
In's leading tenets, 79. 

N;ijii» r. Cem-ral .‘^ir Cli.nl.'.- Jame.s, Lord 
Elicnlfiriaigh's iiiMi'iii I ii'ii-i t«», rcsiiecting 
tlie AnM-er« »»f . iii. 462; his r<*p''rt 

to Jjord EllenlxirougJi rtr-p'.-i ! :iig ihc 
Ameers, 402; his letter !■' ilie .Aim er.s, 46.3; 
his exiKidition against r.niainnj.fiiir. 46..5. 
udvances ni>ou Hydemlwii. 466 ; decision as 
to tlio choice of mails to llyderalmd, 4< >7; 
his victory^ at Meaiiee, 467; his victory at 
Dubba, 4(>9; his cuptun? of Omerkote, 470; 
struck down by Hun-strf»ke along with, 
forty-three others, 472; his plan of a hill 
campaign in Scindo, 600; his camel eoi'iis, 
502 ; his account of tlie inliaiutonts of 
(hitch (iunilava, 502; his hill campaign, 503; 
appointed commander-in-cliief in Indui, 
528; his misunderstanding with the g<.>ver- 
nor-general, 529 ; resigns his conuftand, 
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Napier, Gemynl.- 

iii. 529; his welcome from the Duke of 
Wellingttm on his return to England, and 
death, 52*9. 

Napier, Brigadier, at the siege of laieknow, 
under Sir ( ’olin Campbell, iii. 672. 

Narrain Itow', the murder of, i. 256; the 
widow of, carried olf by Nana Fumavese, 
358. 

Na.sir-u-din, Sultan of I>t‘lhi, i. 66 ; Ins habits, 
(57. 

Nasir-iid'Dowlah, made sovereign of (Judo 

, by the British resident, and his o])ponenls 
put down, iii. 263. 

Native states of India, i. 12. 

Naval brigade, (Japtain T’eers, iii. 657, 668. 

Navigation, the jirogmss of the art of, i. 49, 

Naylor, Mr., his nnprisomnent by Sir Eli jail 
Impoy, ii. 436. 

Nazir Jung, at the head of a large army, i. 
446; ubtaiii.s poH.se.ssiou of Mnzzuffer Jung, 
447 ; warnail l>y Major Lawrence, 448 ; 
aroiiMl from his stupor when too late ; is 
anxious toquit the (.’arimtic, 449 ; his death, 
451. 

Nazir-nd-ilin, Naboli of Oude, iii. 213. 

Ntarelm.s, Alexander’s general, his viiyago 
home from India, i. 32. 

Necinucli, the sepoy mutiny in, iii. 580. 

Negapataiu, the siege and iiapture of, by the 
British, ii. 498; the Madras govcrnincnt 
laiiises it to Ik* destroyed, 501, 

Neill, (Jolonel, lu-izos the engine-di iver and 
stoker of flu*, train from Calcutta to Bamc- 
guiige, and thus detains the train for his 
soldiers, iii. (526; saves Benares and Alla- 
habad from the seiioy inutiiiecrs, 627 ; 
sends troops to the relief of Cawniioor, 632: 
killi-d id l.uekiiou. (‘..'ll. 

Ni p;. III. Kh..*'i>'\i Mi'.IIiU di-si-atcbeil agiiins^, 
i 89, II.- geoj'iiiiiliiral po.-iiion, iii. li; its 
original condition and inhabitants, 7; 
Glioorka aKcendcncy in, 8; British iiiter- 
(*onrse with, 8; (.Jhoorka eiu’roHchineiits 
on, 9; tiic sepoy mutineers driven into the 
maa'shoa of, 701. 

Nerayun Bunt, iii 08. 

Nesiiitt, (.’olonol, his bravery at tlie storm- 
ing of .Savandroog, ii. 609. 

Nesselrode, (’omit, his disclaimer of the jiro- 
ceedings of Count Sinionieii at tJie court ' 
of Persia, iii. 305; his desi'atcii to tho 
Busaiaij uinbass.'idor in London, 308. 
tlie, ii, 282, »e0, 

Newaz Khan, iii. 373. 

Newfoundland, discovered by the CulK>t8, i, 
196. 

Nicholson, Bii, ridii r. ma.b* ronitnandor of 
the Fuiijab ll.•>\l al-li* 1 oliiii.ii. iii 611 ; his 
arrival at Jk-llo. 6I.‘>; m nl 111 pursuit of a 
relK'l force, w liicli he defeats, (517 ; mor- 
tally wounded in the assault on Delhi, 620; 
ins death, 625, 

NicoJJs, General Jasper, iii. 184. 

Nieolls, Colonel, iii. 20. 

Nixon, Captain, a British del siclnuent under, 
annihilated, ii. 276; at Taiijore, 498; atNu^_ 
gore, 498. ^ 

Niya.va school of philosopliy. the, ii, 116; 
(>otania’s logic, proof, syllogism, 116; Ca- 
iiade; hi.s atomic theory and physics, 117. 

Nizam, the, his ini ursioiis into the. Carnatic, 

Ii. 215; tieaty of tlie (.^uiqiany with, 216; 
profoB.sed ally of the (Uuniiaiiy agaiiifit 
llyder Ali; Iub treacherous conduct, 249: 
OIK lily li jigUi i with Hyder .Ali. 2.51 : mim- 
bi i oi I hi roiiibiiie.i fo]cv.*i, 2.'il : hi - iiii)'.‘i- 
tii i.ci- pi'i-.‘ii*ii:<l< ■- tl biiTili ',51; Ills 'III*, av 
• !:ri' :iiMl lliglil. 2.V»; jiublie leci'Meiliali.iii 
w .1 Ii IDdi r. 2.''|'. . ]iai-t mg bi tween him !iii>1 
ll\i|i'l. 259; i.igiiT iutioi..- uith Coli.iiil 
Siiiiih, 'Jiiu; new tiealy I-, (u 1 1 11 him jiinl 
» lie ( ■MMpiil.y. 2' '' ; grant of M>.tiiie to the 
(Viiiipany hy, 260; inisimderKiandiug of 
the Madras govenimeut with, 470; his 
Frencli trnons.470: dee]»ly offenilcd v/ith the 
Madras c^ncil, 471 ; his seiiarute treaty 
with Tippoii and Lord (Cornwallis, 580; 
Lord Cornw allis revives an old treaty with, 
giviiTgit the effect of a now, 581 ; Icuguo 
of till.* -British with, against Tippoo, 585; 
character of his trooiiB, 599 ; lays siege to 
(h)Oi-umcoiida, 610; relations of, w ith the 
Malirattas, (557; obliged to make largo 
concessions to the Mahrattas, 683; Lord 
Moniington’s negotiations with, €84 ; anew 
treaty with, 685 : flags of the French l»ri- 
gaile in the service of, 685 ; compelled to 
• disn)is.s his Fwnch troops, 686 ; cession of 
^ a portion of M.TRore territory to, 709 ; Byb 
tish relations w\^.h, 739, 822 ; unsatisfactc^y 
character of his ailministration, 823 ; state 
of his dominions, iii. 28 ; British relations 
with, during the atlmiiiistration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, 120; influence of 
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Nizam, the,— • 

Ohaudoo Lai In bin court, iii. 121 ; British 
relations with, on the accession of Naziui' 
U(l-D6wlah, 2i6; transactions of William 
Palmer A Oo. with the government of, 216. 

Nizam Khan. Bee SUmndur. 

Nizam-u-ilin, Im treacherous designs against 
his .Roverelgn, i, 72 ; his tnassacre of the 
Mogul mercenaries in Keikobad’s army, 
73. 

Nizam'Ul-Mo(^)lk, in the Deccan, i. 390, 392 ; 
made vizier, 393 : connives at the Mahratta 
incursions intn Malwah and (lujenit, 394 : 
endeavours to arrest the progress of Bajee 
Bao, 397 ; arrival in the JDeccan, 433 ; 
armngernents of, in the Can^atic, 434 ; the 
Buccessiou to, disputed, 443. 

Nizamut, the, ii. 431. 

Nouelial Sing, iii. 486. 

Non-rnterfcnnice jwlicy, tlu* nec<'RBity of 
abandoning it, on the x>art of the East 
India Company, iii. 34, • ^ 

Nonsuit ciises, among the Hindooslni- J*3. 

Norford, Captain, killed at Deeg, ii, 783. 

N<»rt]i-cast passage, the, attempts to discover, 
i. 203. 

North-west passage, the, attempts of the. 
I'ortuguese to discover, i. 197 ; British ex- 
pedition to discover, 198 ; Rolxjrt Thorne’s 
view as to, 199 ; Sir Henry Willoughby’s 
expedition to discover, 200; hopelessness 
of the attempt to discover, 202. 

Norton, Captain, Ins operations against tlic 
Burmese, iii. 147. 

Nott, General, his dissatisfaction at a juni<»r 
being placed over him, iii. 3.54 ; takes 
lueasures for the suppression of tlie Gliil- 
jios. 369: appointed by Sir Willoughby 
Cotton to trun(]uillize the (Ibiljie country, 
369; his account of the atrocious govern- 
ment of Prince Timour, heir-api>arent of 
Shall Shujah, 370 ; his suitprcasion of the 
ojmroBsioriB exercised by Shah Shujali’s 
omcials, 371 ; his ccuuluct towanls Shall 
Hhujah’s otticials approved by Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, 372; his conduct towanls 
Hh^i ShuJah’s ohicials condemned by Sir 
Wllllara Macnaghten and the governor- 
general, 372 ; deprecates the withdrawal of 
any part of tlie garrison of Candabar, 375; 
on the injudicious inoile of suppressing 
outbreaks in Afglianistan, 375 ; applied to, 
but unable to send aid to (Jabool, 399 ; at 
Can.daliar, 438 ; defeats the Afghans at 
Candabar, 438; refuses to obey General 
Elphinstono’s order to deliver up Candabar 
to tlie Afghans, 439 ; puts Caiidaliar in a 
state of defence, 440 ; orders General JCng- 
l.and to advance through the Kojnk Pass, 
445 ; his irritation at ilic command to re- 
tire from Camlahar, 446 ; t!ie order sent 
him to retire virtually withdrawn, 448; 
the resporKsihility of not retiring thrown 
on him, 449; his march from Caiid.ahar to 
Ghuziuie, and first encounter with the 
enemy, 450; defeats the Afglians, 451 ; re- 
^captures Gliuznee from the Afghans, 451 ; 
'iijs victory at Maidan, 452. 

Nowshcra, a sepoy mutiny at, iii. 576. 

Nuazish Maliomed, his dissatisfaction at the 
power possessed by Bumjah Dowlah, i. 


Nueva, I>e, sent in command of the third 
Portuguese exiKidition to India, i. 171. 

NulIooBk I5is3, the, Major CliblMini’s disaster 
at. iii. 374. 

Nujoot-ud-DowLili, a llohilla chief, ii. 296. 

Nujufghur, defeat of the rebel sepoys at, iii. 

Nujum-ud-Dowlah, appointed successor to 
Meer .fafiier, i. 682. 

Nuncomar, governor of Hooghly, i. 561 ; ap- 
pointed to the oftice of dewan, ii. 310; his 
antecedents, 310; his son made dewan, 
311; his duplicity, 318; becomes accuser 
of Hastings, 370; his pritp^e interview 
with Colonel Monson, and appearance be- 
fore the council, 370; apparent ground- 
lessness of his charge against Hastings, 373; 
is charged with conspiracy, 373 ; the major- 
ity of the council take part with him, 375 ; 
arrested on a charge of forgery, 376 ; ap- 
plication in favour of, and 8ir Elijah Im- 
jiey’s reply, 377 ; the process against, super- 
seded. and renewed, 378; the question, 
Was he legally tried ? 379 ; his trial, 383 ; 
his execution, 384. 

Nundidroog, captured by the British, ii. 607. 

Nunjerai, tlie atrocities jr-inietrtitcd by, 
mr jSSLl't his embarrassments, 223; intrigue at 
• the palace between HyW.er Ali and Kuudee 
Row to oust, 226 ; Hyaer Ali’s visit to, 231; 
entrapped by Hyder Ali, 260. 

Nm: Jenan, wife of Jehanglr, i. 281 ; socks 
to raise Shehrlar to the throne, 282. 


Nuring Plmring. See Prince of Snn/iet. 

Nurunjoe, an intriguing woman in the court 
of Gwalior, iii. 475. 

Nusseer Khan, placed hy insurgents on the 
throne of his father Mehrab Khan, iii. 373: 
refuses the terms olTere<l him by <reneral 
Nott, 376 ; defeated at Dadur, 377. 

Niisseer-ii-din, of Oude, iii. 544. 

Nusseerabail, the sepoy mutiny in, iii. 578; 
Ixisieged by the reliels, but relieved by 
Brigotlior Htuort, <>79. 

Nuzur Mahomed, Nabob of Bhopaul, iii. 44. 


(). 


i)ath, the, among the Hindoos, ii. 95. 

Obligation, the force of, amiongthc Hindoos, 
ii. 97. 

Ochtcrlony, (kilouel, sent against Rimjeet 
Bing, ii. 831 ; Ids oiicrations against the 
GluKirkas, iii. 14 ; his attimk on and repulse 
at Fort Bamghur, 14 ; captures Ramghnr, 
16; liis HuccesK against tlie Ghoorkas, 21 ; 
on the renewal f>f hostilities, again takes 
the field against the 4«hoorkas, as Kir 
David Ochterlony, 23; Ids siiceessful ad- 
vance by a different pass from the antici- 
pated, 24 ; further BUCCCBSCB of, against the 
Ghoorkas, 25 ; Ids death, and public expres- 
sion of esteem for, 180. 

Odeypoor, the fate of the heautifultlaughier 
of the rajah of, iii, 54; British relatiou.s 
with, 224. 

Oghloo Khun, son of Glicnghis Khan, enters 
delal u-diri's service, i. 76. 

f igul Bing, his reliellion suppressed, i. 648. 

Oklhatii, Colonel, ii. 589. 

Oriidut-ul-Oinrah. Nal^»h of the Carnatic, 
charged with treacherously corresjKmdiug 
with Tippoo, ii. 717. 

Gmorkote, the capture of, ly the British, iii. 
470. 

Cmichund, various notices of, i. 556, 558, 561 ; 
liis strong testimony to the good faith of 
the English, 562 ; Rtiiteinont of Ids case in 
relation to Burajah Ihiw'lah, and the eoii- 
siiiracy to dethrone him, 583; deception 
practised on, l>y Clive, 584 ; fearful elfects 
of the deception practised on, 584; futile 
attem]»ts to justify the deception practised 
on, 585, 591. 

Onao. Havelock’s victory’ over tlie mutineers 
at, iii. 640. 

Oocli, the towTi of, captured by Bhaliab-u- 
din, i. 57 ; besieged by l^ccr Mahomed 
.lehangir, 93. 

Oojoin, llolkar's victory over Beindia at, ii. 
744. 

Oosman Khan,Bhah Shujah 's ndnister.nrges 
Bir Alexander Burnes to escajie from the 
conspirators at Calniol, iii. 393. 

Gotacamund, the council held at, id. 246. 

Cpium, the culture of, In India, ii. 162 ; re- 
venue derived from, iii. 197; mode of levy- 
ing the revenne from, 197 ; objections to 
the mo<le of levying revenue from, 198; 
final arrangement respecting the revenue 

^froin, 198. 

Orissa, revolt of the governor of, against Ali 
Verdy, i. 523; Byed Ahmed made governor 
of, .524 ; General Wellesley’s ojierations In, 
ii. 756. 

Orlich, Von, his Travels in India, quoted, 
ii. 139, 166. 

Gnne’s Military Transactions, quoted, i. 544, 
653, 559, 563, Wl. 

Gnnuz, attiicked hy Alfonso Albnqucrciuo, 
i. 179; capturoil by Albuquerriue, 186. 

Grr, t’aptam Patrick, quotol as to the mas- 
sacre ill Auniiigabod, ill. 589; blown into 
the air, but not hurt, 651. 

Grr, Major, Iii. 678. 

Grthoilox and heterodox, division of Hindoo 
votaries into, ii. 67. 

Orton, (Captain, blsstrangecimdurt; a breach 
of a parole of honour retaliated on him l>y 
Hyder All, li. 277. 

Otfah, the, iii 352, note. 

Omle, relations of the naholi of, with the 
Rohillas, ii. 321 ; Mr. Hastings’ compact 
with the nalKih of, 322; designs of the 
niihoh of, against the Rohillas, 325; pro- 
posals of the nabob of, to the Bengal gov- 
ernment, 326; tlie state of, and the suc- 
cession of Asoff-ui-Dowlah to the naliob- 
shlp, 386; iutenial disturliauccs in, 387; 
mutiny in the camp of the nabob of, 388 ; 
deadly strife among the ministers of the 
mvbob of, 388 ; interference of the Com- 
pany’s trooiis in the affairs of, 389 ; shame- 


Oude,— 

ful treatment of the begums of, ii.541; Has- 
tings accepts a present from tho nabob of, 
546 ; state of afialrs In, 670 * the indeiieiul- 
enco of, extinguished by tlio terms of the 
treaty with Sadat Ali, 672 : state of affairs 
In, during the govemsorhip of Lord Morn- 
ington, 723 ; pretendetl wish of the nabob 
iif.to alxlicate.723; proceedings in relation to 
tho wish of the nalKib of, 724 ; the nabob of, 
retracts his wish, 725: determination of tlie 
governor-general respecting, 725; remon- 
strances of tho nabob of, 726; tlie governor- 
general treats his remonstrance as in- 
formal insult, 727 ; two courses submittod 
to the nabob of, by the governor-general, 
728; the answer of the naboh of, to the go- 
vertior-generars propositions, 728 ; the go- 
vemor-geiierars pereinirtory orders resi»ec- 
ting his submission, 729 ; mission of tlio 
govemor-generars brother to Lucknow, 
tlie capitiil of, 729; the submission of tho 
nabob of; one half of tho territories of, 
passes over to the Conijiany, 730; a dis- 
graceful proposal mode by tlie naliril) f»f, 
to the governor-general indignantly re- 
jected, 731 ; British relations with, iii. 118 ; 
the nabob of. complains of being mider 
undue control, 119 ; tho nabob of, assumes 
the title fif king, 120 ; the mi.sgovemment 
of, 120 ; alleged grievances of the king of, 
188 ; ndations of the British govemraliit 
with, during the administration of Bir 
William Bcntinck, 213 ; the Biiccession dis- 
puted in, 263; proixjeilings of the British 
resilient in, to secure the succession to 
Nasir-ud- Dowlah, 263; violent counter- 
proceedings of the Padshah Begum,264; in- 
surrection in the palace of tho king of, sup- 
pressed, 265; different claimants to the 
throne of, 266; annexation of, to British 
territory, 542 ; early relations with, ; 
the ualMii) of, assumes the title of king, 543; 
succession of delmncheil iirinces in, 544 ; 
condition of, 544 ; increasing degeneracy of 
nativeadministratioii in, 545; thegoveinor- 
genoral makes a tour of inspection through, 
546; determination of the British to annex. 
547 ; justice of the annexation of, ques- 
tioned, 547 ; views of successive governor- 
generals as to the annexation of, 548 ; curi- 
ous jesuitit»il reasonhil'to justify the uii- 
iiexutitni of, 549 ; summary reiaidiation of 
a formal treaty with, 549; IxirffDallKmsie’H 
liroclaination respecting the annexation 
of, animadverted upon, b50; mutinous 
spirit in, 5b2; the mutinous spirit in, quelled 
for the time by Bir Henry Lawrence, 5t»3 ; 
the mutiny breaks oiit again in, 585 ; re- 
spective positions of tlie native and Euro- 
pean trtiopB in, 586; position of Bir Hugh 
Wheeler in (^awnpoor, 586; rising of the 
sepoys in, 587 ; defeat of the mutineers of, 
by Bir Henry Lawrence, 587 ; the rising in 
Lucknow, the capital of, 588 ; outbreak of 
the sepoys at Seetaiwior, in, 589 ; atrocioni 
maBsoiTC near Aimi^gabad, in, 589; pro 
ceedings of the mutineers lifFyzaliad, in, 
590 ; massacre periietratcd at Bogumgimgo 
by tho mutineers, 590; perilous condition 
of Lucknow, 5iM); ^e residency of Luck- 
now fortified and qirffvisioiicd, 591 ; Sir 
Henry Lawrence marches against the mu- 
tineers at Chinhut, with disastrous results, 
591; blockade of the residency of Lucknow, 
593 ; mutiny at Cawnpoor, 593 ; Bir Hugh 
Wheeler’s entrenchment at Gawnnoor. 594; 
attack of Nona Bahlb on Bir Hugh Wheel- 
er’s entrenchment at Gawnpoov ; Bir Hugh 
applies to Lucknow for aid, 694 ; siege of 
Gawnpoor by Nana Bahib, 595 ; liorrors of 
the siege of Cawnpoor, 596; capitulation 
of Bir Hugh AVlieelcr; treachery of the 
rebels, 696; atrocities of Naifa Bahib; the 
Cawnpoor massacre, 697 ; state of affairs 
in Lucknow, 627 ; position of the British 
at Lucknow', 628 ; descriiitton of the rcaid- 
dcncy and fortifications of Lucknow', 629; 
difficulties and dangers exiicricnccd by 
Haviiloek In atlvancing into, 639 ; Have- 
lock’s first encounter with the luntineers 
of, 649 ; Havelock's campaign in, and a<l- 
vance on Lucknow, 640 (see Havelock and 
Jynrknoir ) ; Havelock forces his way into 
Lucknow, 655; Havelock blockaded in 
Lucknow, 657 ; Sir Colin ( Jampliell advanc-es 
on Lucknow and delivers the women, chil- 
dren, and garrison, 658; Cawnpoor attackcit 
by the rebels, but relieved by Bir Colin 
Campbell, 664; Bir Colin Campbell ad- 
vances a second time on Lucknpw, and 
captures it, G69; Bir Colin (kcmpbell hav- 
ing intrusted Lucknow to the command 
of Sir Hope Grant, proceeds to clear other 
parts of < )ude of the rebels, 675 ; Bif Henry 
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Lugard sent to Azinighur against the re- 
bels, iii, 675; a column sentmider GUjnerul 
Walpole to clear the comitry towaixls 
AiTah, 676; liord Canning's Oudo prochi- 
mation, 661)* Lord Klleuborough’s desptitch 
resiiecting Lonl Canning's proclamation, 
61)1 ; the pacilication of Untie, 61)8 ; the fort 
of the Riijali of Amuthie dismantled, 698 ; 
tlie fort of tJhuukeriwjor attacked by the 
Rritish and evacuated by the enemy, 699 ; 
pursuit of Rone Miulhoo, 70U ; final defeat 
of Nana Sahib and his brnther, 701 ; the 
rebels driven out of Oudo into the marslujs 
t>f Ncpaul, 702. 

Outram, Cai>t:iiu, sent in pursuit of Host 
Maliomed, iii. 862; hetuls an cxpctliiiun 
against the Uhiljies, 369. 

Outram, Colonel Sir James, tlie govemor- 
general's iijstructhum to, rosiMjctiug Oude, 
iii. 648; on his arrival in India from Persia, 
he is ap])ointud to the command of the Dina- 
poor and 1-lawnpoor divisions, and thus 
supersedes Havelock, (547 ; reaches Dina- 
poor, 648; generously waives his right in 
favoiu* of Havelock, 648 ; enters the Luck- 
n(»w residency with Havelock, 655 ; his de- 
scription of the oflPeiisivo tiperations of 
besiegers and besieged, 657; left by Sir 
tkilin Campbell at the Aluml>agh, while 
ho iiroceeds to the relief of General Wiiid- 
f lam at Cawnprior, 664 ; his attack on the 
Kaiser Bagh, 671; his attack on the Moosii 
Bagh,674; induces L<ml Canning to modify 
his proclamation on the fall of Lucknow, 
694 ; calltMl to a seat in the governor-gene- 
ral’s council, 700. 

Overland journey to the East, the, i. 151. 

Owen, Colonel, repels an attack of IJydcr 
Ali, ii. 496, 


r. 


l*achoco, Duarte, his heroism and me!an- 
eholy fate, i, 173. 

l^adshah Begum of Oude, the, her proceetl- 
iiigs, iii. 263 ; sent prisemer to Cawnpoor, 
265. • 

Paget, Bir Edward, commander-iu-chief, 
petition of the Bengal mutuieers to, iii. 
1.58 ; his reply to the mutineers, 160 ; he 
suppresses ftie mutiny, 160; his evidence 
resiiecting the mutiny, 161. 

Pagodas, the .Htwon, ii. 145. 

Painting and sculpture, among the Hiudoo.s, 
ii. 140. 

I’alace of Delhi, iii. 605. 

i’alghautchorry, C’olonol H umborstone’s at- 
tempt to capture, ii. 500. 

Palibotlnmor rataliputra,the capihd of King 
Bandracottus. i. 33. 

I’almer, Colonel, at Gliuznee, iii. 437. 

I’aUuer & Co., Wijliaui, relations of, with 
Chandoo Ral, iii. 121 ; question of the le- 
gality of the loans ot, to the Nixani, 122: 
dealings of, with tJhaudoo IjoJ sanctioned 
by the governor-general, 122; tlealings of, 
disapproved tlii directors, 123; the 
bankruptcy of, 130 ; further account of the 
tnuisactions of, 216; legal procee<lings of 
creditors of, 217 ; opposing views of the 
directors and Board of Control, 217 ; pro- 
ceedings tif the But’.rd of Control in regard 
to, 218 ; writ of wandamttjt issued against 
the dirm'tors, 219. 

ralmcrstou, Lord, instructs the British am- 
bassador at Bt. l*etersbtu*g to demand an 
explanation of the dohi^s of Russian 
agents at the court of Persia, iii. 305 ; his 
note to b» presented to Count Nesselrode, 
306 ; his bill for the better government of 
India, (585; his bill frustrated by tlic rigbt- 
o£ asylum qiaestiou, which led to the over- 
throw of Jiis ministry, 685. 

Palms of India, i. 10. ^ . 

i'ahnyra, in the great lilghway to India, i. 
35 ; the ruins of, 38. , . , 

Paniput, Akber’s victory at, i. 122 ; the Iwittle 
of, between the Dooranccs ami the Muh- 
rattas, 406. 

Parker, Colonel, the eccentric proceedings 
of, in Oude, ii. 389. 

Parsuram Thapa, iii. 18. 

* Parvati, the consort of Siva, ii. 33. • 

Patiala, the, feud between the rajali of, and 
his wife ; Ruojeet Bing called in by the 
latter, ii. 830; fidelity of the muhariijah of, 
to the British government at the time of 
the sepoy mutiiw, iii. 610. 

Patna, a factory of the Company's at, seized, 
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Paton, Captain, exposed to danger in an 
insurrection in the palace of Oude, iii. 
264. 

Paton, Major, his success against the Ghoor- 
kas, iii. 20. 

Patronage, the proviskin resiiecting, in the 
new charter of the East India Company, 
iii. 6. 

I*attiuson, Lieutonant Thomas, his distin- 
guished bravery, iii. 85; ilescription of. 80. 

Peacock, the jewelled, from Tippcio’s golden 
tiirone, ii. 705. 

I*earoe, Major, ii. 813. 

Pechell, Mr., magistrate of Chithigong; the 
letter he receiveil from the Kajali of Itam- 
rce, iii. 137 ; his reply, 138. 

Potlron, M., the fort of Alighur taken frtini, 
li. 759. 

Peel, Captain, andhfs naval brigatle, iii. (557; 
liis bravery in the attack on tins Shah Nu- 
jeef, 661; his attack on the mess-house, (562; 
his atta<ik on the Kaiser Bagh, 663 ; won- 
derful skill of his brigmle in movuig large 
gtma, 668 ; his death at Lucknow, 674. 

Peel, Bir Roliert, moves the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into tlie af- 
fairs of the East India Coiiqiany, iii. 130. 

l*eer Molionied, iii. 271. 

Peer Mahomed Jehanglr, grandson of Ta- 
merlane, invades India and lays siege to 
Ooch, i. 93. 

Pegu, the capture »»f, by the British, iii. 53i5; 
as,saulted by the Burmese and successfully 
<lcfcnde<l, 536; annexation of the province* 
of, to too British dominions, 537. 

Peishwa, the, i. 396 (see Biijcr k&u ) ; Kagon- 
ath Row, ii. 356 ; Narraiu Row murdered, 
357 ; a now claimant of the tiffice, 358 ; lUs- 
seiisions caused at Poonah hy too choice 
of a, 669 ; llight of the, from Poonah, 745 ; 
ru-eatablishment of tlie, by the British, 
747 ; futile uegiitiatious between the mhi- 
ister of the Guic<jwar and the Peishwa, iii. 

37 ; hia favourite munlors Gungadliur 
Hostree, 38 ; is compelled to <lelivcr up the 
murderer, 40. 

Penny, Brigadier, at Gujerat, iii. 526. 

I'enuyculck, Brigudier, killed at Chilliaii- 
walla, iii. 523. 

Periapatam, ii. Cll. 

1’ermac.oil, taken by Hyder Ali and the 
I'rcuch, ii. 503. ^ , 

Perron, a Preuehman, in the service of the 
Nizam, ii. 685, 687 :m toe service of Bcindia; 
he is defeated by General Lake at Cod, 758; 
ho resigns Bcindia’s service, 760. 

Persia, deahugs of the East India Company 
with, i. 258; singular remonstrance w’itli 
the king of, 337; the politltajl state of, hi 
the middle of the 18th century, 397; Lonl 
Moruiiigton sends a mlHsion to. ii. 733; 
treaty with, iii. 284; ascendency of Russian 
infiuence at the court of, 294; ilesignsof, on 
Herat, 295; an ambassador from, arrives at 
Cauiliihar. 300; British objections to an 
alliance of, with Afghanistan, 300; sends 
an cxpcnUtiou against Herat, 317; siege of 
Elorat by, 317 (sec Herat). 

1’er.siau empire, India once a satrapy of, i. . 
23. ' 

JVrsiau Gulf, the route by, to India, i. 145; | 
Albmiueniuc’soxpcdition to, 178; the Com- 
iiany's trade in, 336; the British cxiiedition 
to, iii. 324. .\ 

Persians, the, averse hi maritime enterprise, 
j. 37 : their erroneous notions rosiieetiug 
toe fiaapiau l^a, 37; submission of, to the 
Portuguese, when the latter attacked 
Ormuz, 179. 

Perta-b Sing, RajiUi of Sattarah, iii. 92. 

Poshawer, the acquisition of, by Runject 
Bing, iii. 279, 292; Dost Mahomed’s attempt 
to recover, 292 ; Dost Mahomed’s con- 
ference with Mr. Bumeson the subject of, 
299; state of affairs in the valley of, at the 
time of the groat sepoy mutiny, 575. 

Peveron de Mtirlay, Preach envoy at Manga- 
lore, ii. 519. 

Philosophers, re.«eral>lance iKitwccn th(5 
Hindoo and Greek, ii. 121. 

Philosophy, too, of the Hindoos, li. 113; chief 
subjects of. 114; the Vedanta school of, 114; 
the Niyaya school of, 116; the Hankhya 
school of, 118; the atheistic and theistic 
schools of, 120 ; toe Yogis, 120. 

PhctmiciauB, the, i. 24. 

PickoraglU, Lieutenant, iii. 19- , , 

Pigot, Mr., sent to relieve Vertlacholum. n 
459; as governor of Madras, various notices 
of, 548, 651, 553, 555 ; as Lord 1‘igot, ap- 
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Pigot, Mr.,~> 

l>y command of the majority of the coimcil, 
ii. 395; application for his release resisted, 
396; dies while under arrest, 397. ' 

Findarees, the, a plundering nation, Iii. 45: 
their plundering cxpeditloiis, 46 ; horrid 
toriures inflicted by them on persons sus- 
pected of oiJiicealiug proiierty, 47; leaders 
of, 47; their incursions into British terri- 
tories, 50; their devastations, 51; encour- 
aged by impunity to renew their iucur- 
sioiiH, 51; timid counsels of the home au- 

^thoritiesrespoothig, 51; bolder policy finally 
atlopted towanls, by toe Earl of Moira, 52; 
oiKtratioiis of tlie British n^iust. 79: their 
successive defeats by the British, 80; pur- 
suit and defeat of Cneetoo’s durra, 81; dis- 
persion of the’durrus of Kureem Khan 
aiul Wasil Muhoiiicd, 82; fate of the 
leaders (»f, 84. 

Pirates, toe Aiigria, i. 509; varhms exiiedi- 
tions sent against, for their siipprcsslon, 
511. ‘ 

I’irates of Gujerat, the, various cxiicdituins 
sent jigaiust, iii. 117. 

I’itt, Air., his Indian bill. ii. 555; the leading 
provisions of his Indian Bill, 556; the part 
he took iti the prosocutiou of Hastings, 
642. 

IMtt, William. Boo Andterst {Lord). 

IHants of India, i. 10. 

i'lassey, the liattle of, ii, 578; the centenary 
of the battle of, fixed uiion by the muti- 
neer scqtoys at Delhi for a great effort, 
as toe fated tune for the downfall of the 
British, iii. 608. 

neuiiKitentiary. a crown, sent to India, li. 
290; the hulignation of the directors at the 
appointment, 290; tlie ministry claim the 
right of seiubng out one, 291. 

Pluiy’s HistoHa Naturalise citetl, i. 38 ; 
account of the voyage to India, 38. 

1‘lough, the Hindoo, ii. 152. 

Ik icocUo, Ailmiral, succeeds Admiral w atson, 
i. 597 ; his naval engagement with tlie 
French under (’ount d’AchC, 597 ; seeks 
to meet D’Acb(j again, which the latter 
declines; fails to save Port Ht. Daviil, 598; 
sails to Oeylnn in search of the French 
flt^ct; has another engagement with Count 
d’Ache, 618; D’AchliVfear of. 619. ^ 

Poetry, Hindoo, ii. 127; earliest poems of the 
VcHiaa; the llamayana, 128; extract from 
the Ramayana, 131; the Mahabharata, 13 ; 
modern, 137; the drama, 137. 

Poets, modern Hindoo, ii. 137. 

I’olicc and espionage among the Hindoos, ii. 
106. 

I Ptilicr, Captain, i. 498. 

, PoUilorc, the liattle of, ii. 495. 

I I’ulloek, General, at I’eshawer; his oilvanco 

! from Poshawer to relieve J elalaliad, iii. 437 : 

[ 441; Ilia triuinpliant march on Cabool, 642; 

defeat of the Afghans and recapture <if 
(’ulmol, 453; assists at the installation of 
Futteh Bing, 457. 

Polygars, the, 1. 472. — , 

I'onany, Tippoo’s repulse at, ii. 506. 

I’ondicherry, preparations of the British to 
attack; state of, i. 425; siege of; the siege 
raiseil, 427; Bidder All’s connection with, 
433; places around, taken by Cooto, 631; 
Coote makes preparations for lieaieging, 
635; the surrender of, to the British, 639; 
captured again by the British, ii. 469; 
again besieged and taken, 639. 

Poniapa, a British interpreter, his treacherj*; 
blown from a gnu, i. 497. . . 

Poonah, ditticulties of the ininlstry of, u. 404; 
iiibiructiouB given to Colonel Unton, as 
plenipotentiary to. 406 ; French Intrigue 
iit, 440; revolution at, 443: British exjiedi- 
tioii to, 447; rctre.'it from, 450; toreatoned 
by Ckilonel Goddard’s advance, 463; curious 
ceremony at, 663; diHsensions at, originatojl 
l^y tbo'clv>iP« tif a Peishwa., 669; Holkar s 
victory oCWBcindia near, 745; the Peishwa s 
flight from, 745 ; re-establibliment of the 
Peishwa at, by a British force, 747; futile 
negotiations between the minister of the 
Guicowar and the Peishwa at, iii. 37; site 
of, and the British cantonments at, 6b; llm 
surrender of, to tlie British, 68, 

Foonmdhur, conference at, lietwecm the 
British plenipotentiary and the Mahratta 
ministers, ii. 407; treaty of, 407; treaty tif, 
ratified by the Bengal government, 409; un- 
satisfactory nature of the treaty of, 440. 

J Pope, the, his grant to John II. of Portugal, 

1 _ i. 101- 


pointed a«ain governor of Madias U. SiW: Pope. Brigmlier, *t ChUlianw^ln, iii, 824:;^’ 
prepares to restore Uie Raiali of Tanjore, Popham, LaptaiirW , bnlliaut exploits of, ii. 
391; restores the Rajah of Toujore, 392; vlo- 458; captures Gwalior, 459; at Hamnuggur, 


lenl dissension between hiin and the majo- 
rity of the council of Madra8,394;i8arfeBted 


458; captures Gwalior. 459; at Hamnuggur, 
537. 

P<irto Novo, the battle of, ii. 491. 
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RAJPOOTS 


I'onuf^, the zeal of some of tickings of. for Portxiffuefle, the,— ... 

maritime entetprlse; Prince Henry of,i. 150; the PortnKuose, i.lS7 ; defeat of the Gu^rat 

Alonso V. ano^John II. of, 151; tlie king iieetoif Onoul, 188 ; expedition a^lustDlu, 

of, asrUmcsthe tlUoofliordof Guinea. 151; and its failure, 1^: alliance of Bahadur, 

Columbus offers his services to, 152; King of Gujerat, with the Portuguese; his 

maritime discovery under Brnmaimel of, death, 189; a Turkish exiiedition a^inst 

163. tlio Portuguese in Gujerat, 189; thePortu- 

Portuguew, the, their marltirne discoveries gueseliesicjgedin Diu, their heroic defence, 

make India known, i. 3; their discoveries liK); the siege of Din raised ; attempt to 

under Prince Henry, 150; their discoveries iKilson the garrison, 191; the Portuguese 

under Alonso V, and .John IT., 151; tlie again besieged in I>iii, 191; IMu relieved by 

King of I*ortugaJ senils overland messen- He (Jastro, 192; Ho Castro’s ostentatious 

S ers to the Hast, 151; Bartolommeo Hii^ ceJehratiou of the victory; his character 

oubles the t-'ane of (tooiI Hoiks, 161; their and death. 193: combination of native 

iliscoveries under Kinuianiicl. 163; Vasco princes against the Portugneso, 193; for- 

de Gama commands an ex>>editioii, and in idablc attack on Goa by Ally Adll Bhab; 

sights tlie Cape at Good Hope, 153; Ho its failiure, 194; causes of the decline of 

Gama’s course along the coast of Africa, I*ortugiiese iiowcr in India, 194; attempts 

154 ; Ho Gama’s proceedings at Mozam- of the I*ortuguose U> tliscover the north- 

bigue, 154; He Gama’s jiroceodings at Mom* M'est passage, 197; the Portuguese iiavijja- 

Ijas and Melinda, 155; He Gama engages a tf»rs.Gasi>er(5orterealamlMigiielCoi*terea\ 

Gujerat pilot, and arrives ou the Malabar 197 ; intrigues of the Portuguese .ogaimit 

coast, 155; first landing of the Portuguese the Hutch in liautaui, 219; a Portuguese 

in India, 157; He (iama is Invited on shore ship captured by the sliips of the Kast India 

and visits the Zamorhi of t’alicut, 177; re- (ioinpany, 238; attempts of the Portuguese 

ception of Do Gama at tl>e cmirt of tin; to jirejudicti the King of Achecn against 

zamorin, ainl interview, 158; He Gama’s the English, 239; a Portuguese ctirrack 

]>rfg)osed present, 1,59; He (Kama's second taken by the English, 240; their arrogant 

visit to tlio zamorin, and the King of claims, 248; Cai>tain Best’s apirite<l deal- 

Porbugal’s letter, ICO; Ho Gama departs, ings with thoni, 254; truce l»etween them 

Imb is forcibly detaintwl ou shore, 160; He and the East India Company, 2C7; capture 

Gama is reltjastttl and traftic coinrnenecs, 4»f their factory at Hooglily, 284; Mr. 

161; the zainoriii Ijocomes hostile to the <Jooke’B convention w-ith them disavowe»l 

Portuguese, and sets a guard over the in England, 319 ; they serul an expedition 

Portuguese factory, 162; Ho Gama rctali- against Salsette. ii. 360; they lodge apro- 

ates, 162 ; He Gama is atiackcil by the test against the attempt of the Jaiglish on 

zamorin’s fleet, and sails for Portugal, 163; Halsette. 362. 

the second I’ortuguese exi>edition to India, Poms, an Indian prince, oi)|K)ses Alexaiuler, 
commanded by Pedro Alvarez (.’abral. 163; i. 26; beaten at the IlytlasiM^s, 28; surren- 

the eixpe<lition encounters a storm off the ders to Alexander. 29. 

Cane of Good Hope, 163; (.’abral arrives at I’orus, a second Indiuii prince of the name, 
Calicut and has an interview with the Jus strange conduct it»warda Alexan<ler, i. 
zamorin, 164; mutual distrust between the 30. 

zamorin and the l^)rtuguese, 164; Moorish l*ottinger, Eklretl, his i»rave and successful 
intrigues against the I'<»rtuKtiese, 165; the <lcfence (»f llenit against the l*ersians, iii. 

Portuguese factory stormed by the Moors, 320 ; his bnivery at Charikur ; is woundeil, 

365; Cabral bomuards Calicut, 166; the and has a hair-bre.'ultU escrt.pe, 409. 

Portuguese make j)eaee witli the llajah Powanghur, the fortress of. ii. 756. 
of Cochin and remove thither, lOi) ; JNiwell, Colonel, his oi)erations in Bundcl- 

frieiidly overtures are matle to the cimd, ii. 768. 

Portuguese by other nijidis. 167: Caliral is Pratiii) Sing, succeeds IVithi Narayan In Ne- 
pursuod by the zamorin s ili'iM. 167: thin! paul, iii. 8. 

Portuguese ex]ie<1iiiiin, e>>iiim:ni<U‘d by Predatory system in India, the, hi. 45 ; pre- 
Juan tic Nueva, 167; He JNueva arrives at purations of the liritisU tt> suppress it, 62. 
Cocliin and ilefeats the zaiuoriu’s fleet, 108; I’rescription, its force among the lliudtxis, 
a new expedition fitted out under Vivjco do ii. 97. 

Gama, 169; He Gama’s new title; his cap- Presents, forbidden to be taken by the Com- 
tiire of an >^gyptian ship, 169; l>o Gama’s pany’s servunt.s, i. 688; attempts to evade 
barbarity, 170; He Gama’s arrival at Cana- the covenants against taking, 689; reoeive«l 

nore, 170; his iiroceedings at Calicut, by General Camac, 690. 

170; treachery of the zainoriii towards I^resideucies, tlie three, of India, i. 13 ; the 
He Gama, 171; return of He Gama to extent of the three, and their relations to 

Europe, 171 ; the zamorin having at- other pfiwers when Lont Mornington ur- 

tackoil ( Jochiii, is defeated by the I'ortu- rived in India, ii. 678. 

gueso under Alfonso Alts Kiueniuc, 172; the Press, the, eensorsliij) of, in India, hi. 130; 
Albugiieniues sail for Kuropt;, 172; the jx'gulatioiis of the Mt^iiis of Hastings 

zamorin forms a coalition against the resiiocting, 131; restrictions imjiosod upon, 

1 ortuguese, 172; the heroism of Duarte by Mr. Adam, 132; restrictions ou, abo- 

l*acheco in defence of Cochin; his fate, lishod by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 251. 

173; Lope Soarez supersedes Duarte l*a- l*rineef»f Sunset, tlie, Ihshtjastful confidence, 
ehoco, and ilofeats the zamorin, 173; an iii. 173; his new' tactics and utter defeat, 
armiiinent is sent out under the command 174. 

'of Don Francisco Almeiila, 174; native I*rinting, tlie influence of the discovery of 
combination against the l*ortugucBe, '175; .vhe art of, i. 149. 

the iSultaii of JCgypt joins the combination iVithi Narayan, aGhoorkachiof, makes him- 

agairist the Portuguese, 175; intrigues self master of Net>aul, iii. 7. 

of the Venetians against the l*ertugueHe, Pritzlor, General, in pursuit of tlie Peisliwa, 

176; an Egjmtian fleet fitted out and sent iii. 87 ; at tSholapiKir, 93. 

to India to bpixwe the Portuguese, 176; Promo, the capture of, by the British, iii. 

enebunterH between the hostile fleets, 176; 534. 

heroism and death of Almeida’s sou I’roijerty in land, among the llindotM, ii. 
Hurenzo, 177 ; Alfonsti Allmqucrgne returns iH), 

to India, end wages Avar in the Persian Prophecy, a, rcsiK‘cting the downfall of Bri- 
Gulf, 178; AlbiKinenme attacks Griimz, tJie ti.sh rule in India, iii. 608. 

Persians submit, 179; Almeida sets out to Prtither, Colonel, takes Bevor.al strongholds, 
avenge his sou, 179 ; Alni^a tlestroys estiecially Itaighur, iii. 94. 

Dabul, and defeats the x^kisli and Ptolemy's map of India, i. 1. 

Gujerat fleets, 180; refuses to resign the Pimchayots, the, ii. 202. 

vieen>yship; his death, 18«1; Albuguorguo l^uiiab, the, Aklier subtlues a revolt in, i. 

attacks Calicut, ami has a narrow escape, 131 ; Akber advances upon, 134 ; the Mali- 
181 ; Albugueniue jirenares to attack, ratt^ in, 403; violent protKiedingH of a 

and captures Goa, 182 ; Goa is taken Mahometan fanatic in, in. 205 ; threaten- 

from an4l retaken by AllnKiueniue, 183 : ing aspect of affairs in, 480 ; raiad succes- 

AlbuquciAiue’s expedition against and sion of rulers in Lahore. 486; i^ir Henry 

mpture of Maljujca, 183; Albuquerque’s Hardinge’s cautious conduct in reference 

heroism and humanity, 184; Albuqueniue’s to, 487 ; a Sikh army from, invades British 

expedition against Aden, ami capture of territory ; proclamation of the govcnior- 

Gnnuz, 184; Portuguese power extended general, 48/; battle of Moodkee, 488; battle 

in the East under Albuqu|!rquc, 185; Albu-< t)f Perozeshah, 490; battle of Aliwal, 492; 
nucKiue’s illness and death, 186 ; Lope battle of Hobraon, 495 ; submission of the 

^oarez sucoeefls Allniquerque; his incanar SikJis; end of the first Sikh war, 498; lower- 

city, failure of au attack ou Aden, 186; the ing of a new storm in, 505 ; resignation of 

Portuguese build a fort at Colombo, 187; Moolraj, the dewan, 506; new dewau ap- 

retrea^f Hiego Lo]iez, successor to Soaroz, i>oiuted: Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant 

from Diu, 187 ; native combinations against Anoerson sent to receive Moplraj’s resigna- ' 


Punjab, the,— 

tion, iii. 506; barbarous murder of Mr. Ag- 
new and Lieutenant Anderson at Mooltau, 
507 ; Moolraj in open rebellion, 508 ; deci- 
sion to move a military force against Mool- 
tan, 609; military operations of Lieutenant 
Edwardcs, 509; successes of jLicutouaut 
. hMwardos, and capture of Hera Ghazeo 
Klian, 610 ; anxiliary force of the Khan 
Bhawulpoor, 510 ; liattle of Kineyree, 611 ; 
imbecUity of tiie Bhawulpoor general ; 
defeat ()f the reliels; victory of Suddoosam, 
512 ; advance of General Whlsh, 614 ; de- 
Bcrijition of Mooltau, 516 ; proclamation of 
General Wbish, 515; siege and capture of 
Mooltan, 616 ; surrender of Moolraj, 519 ; 
revolt in Hazareh ; Lord Gough takes the 
field, 619 : Itattle of Rartinuggur, 620 ; 
strength of the Sikh position; repulsed, 
they mlvauce anew, 621; liattle of Chillian- 
walla, 522 ; victory of Gujerat, 525 ; extcii- 
sion of the Hikh tloiuiuion and annexation 
of the Punjab, 527 ; state of affairs in, at 
the breaking out of the great sepoy mutiny, 
572; vigorous measures mlopteil liy Mr. 
Moutgtuiiery to keei» down the mutinous 
spirit among the sepoys, 573 ; arrival of tho 
guides at Delhi from, 602 ; inqtortaut fcJikli 
aid comes to Delhi from, 610. 

Puiijnud, the, i. 67. 

Punniar, the Uittle of, iii. 482. 

I'lneshram Bliow, ii. 463, 604, 713. 

Pursajec or Pursw'ajec Blionsla, Rajah of 
Nagpoor, iii. 44 ; munler of, 68. 

Pnrst'ram Row% a notorious intriguer, ap- 
pointed l»y Apa Hahib his minister, iii. 68. 


Q. 


t^uettah, halt of the Afghan expedition at, 
iii. 354. 




Raban, Lieutenant, killed lEt CaboOl, iii 40.5. 
es, Hi r Thom a s Stuuif (> nl, nfhdc governor 
of Java, ii. 849. 

Ragee, the .careful culture of, in the Mysore, 
ii. 157. 

Ragoljah or Ragonath Row, becomes 
Peishwa of the Alahratta tunpire on tlie 
murder of Narrain Roav, ii. 356 ; cxpc'di- 
iioii of, against Nizam All ami llyder All, 
357 : » J»*w elaimaiit for his office «)f 
jioisliwa, 358; disaflectioii in his army, 359; 
Ids alternations f>f success and defeat, 359; 
negotiations with the Boiuliay govern- 
ment, 360 ; treaty of tho Ilonilmy council 
with, 400 ; furnished W'ith trtiops by tlie 
Bombay government, I#*!; eoniluned oiKsra- 
tious of, and the British, 4(J5'; results of 
the combined ojierations of, ami the Bri- 
tish, 403 ; the resolution of tho Bengal 
council to support, ; resolution of the 
Bombay govermnenrto Support., 441; com- 
mitted to the custody of Seindia; he 
escaiies, 454. 

Rugojee Bhonsla, sends Busker I’unt iii- 
vmlo Bengal, i. 524; his contention with 
Balajee Rat) for tlieotHce of jieishwii, 526; 
sends Bosker Punt a second time to invade 
Bengal, 626 ; heads lui invasion of Bengal 
to avenge the murder of Bosker Punt, 627; 
unites Avith Seindia again, ii. 76ii ; sues for 
)xtaco with the British; treaty of Hegaoni, 
771 ; unites his arms with Seindia to iiarti- 
tion Bho]>aul, iii. 42 ; his death, 44. 

Tlagojee Bhonsla, Rajah of Berar, iii. 541. 

Ttagonath. Sgo Rai/ohah. 

Raighur, the strougiiold of, t*J£en by Colonel 
I’rother, iii. 94. • 

Rain, the fall of, in India, i. 8. 

Rajah Mansingh, atulookilur, iii. 590. 

Rajamahal, i. 586. 

Rajhullub, through whom tlie fiuarrel Ix,- 
twean the British resident 4ii Bengal and 
Surajah Howlah originated, i. 532. 

Rajemlrii Liikshmi, iii. 8. 

Rajpootaua, the state of, iii. 53; disturbances 
in, 177. 

Rajpoots, the, i. 68 ; confederac?y of, against * 
Bahadur Bhah, 386; tho claim of. to Ixi 
Cshatrlyos, ii. 12 ; therana of, iii. 53 ; three 
states of, 54; war caused by their divisions, 
55 ; a horrible mode of reconciling TlisHen- 
siona among the chiefs of, 56 ; sunordinato 
prlncii)alities among, 57 ; state of, and Bri- 
tish relations with, 222, • 
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RAJ-PORA 

Baj’Por^L the Indian name of the disease of 
which Hyder AU died. il. 607. 

Ila]>rana, the singular form of government 
in Cutch so iii. 222. 

.Raleigh’s, Sir Walter, History of the Worlds 
ciuoted, 1. 23. 

Ram Bux, Hi. 700. 

Ilam Dew, Rajah of Dowletabad, opposes, 
and is defeated by Alo-u-din, who mvades 
the Dcccan; i. 7t>. 

Bam Baton Bing, ill. 179. 

Bam Row, his proceedings in the Mysore, 
iii. 209. 

Ram Bing, of Boondeo, iii. 222. 

Kama Chandra, Vishnu appears as, to de- 
stroy the giant Ravana, ii. 29. 

Ramanuja aud.Bamanujyias, the, ii. 69. 

Baiiiawats, the, ii. 70. 

Bamchunder Gunnesh, leads the Mahrattns 
at the battle of Doogaur, U, 461 ; slain, 462. 

Ramchundur Waugh, lil. 69. 

Baraghur, Fort, the repulse of the British 
at, iii. 15; captured. 16. 

Bammohun Roy, sent by the King of Delhi 
os his agent to England, iii. 211. 

Bamnaram, Clive’s interference in behalf of, 

i. C49; his visit to Clive, 660; miarrela about; 
.shamefully Hucrillced byMr.V ausittart, 672. 

Rimnuggor, the battle of, lil. 520. 

Rarnoo, the British repulsed at, iii, 148. 

Banirain Bing, the treatment of tho brother 
OT, i. 633; treatmentof, by Meer Jaftlor, 646. 

Ramree, lettcr.s of the rajah of, to Mr. l*e- 
cbell and tho governor-general, iii. 137. 

Ramyana, the, a Hindoo i)oem ; its subject, 

ii. 128 ; merits of, 131 ; cxtract.s from, 131. 

Rano, the, of Kajpontuna, iii. 53. 

I tana Bahadur, succoeds his father in Nc- 
paul, iii. 8 : nuts his uncle to death ; com- 
I>elled to abdicate. 9. 

Ratiee of Burdwan, her petition to the Ben- 
gal council, ii. 307. 

Ranee of Jiiansl, leader of the rebel sepoys, 
defeated at Gwalior, iii. €84. 

Itangoon, Captain Canning sent <‘>n a m!:; 
Sion to, ill. 135; embargo laid on the Bri- 
tish vessels at, 136 ; a British fleet arrives 
at, 144; capture of, 145; the stockades of, 
145; the Golden pagoila of, 146; oi>orations 
of the British in the vicinity of, 148; Com- 
modoro Lamb^ sent to, 530; military 
onerations agaiTTst, 533 ; position of New, 
534 ; capture of its pagoda, 534. 

Banlor, Admiral, a crotchet of his prevents 
Lord Momingtou’s inteudod exiwditiou to 
tho Mauritius, il. 734. 

Rath Jatra, the festival of, ii. 54. 

Raughiirs, the, Ho<l8on sent against; their 
defeat, iii. 616. 

Ravana, tho monstrous giant of Larika, de- 
stroyed by Vishnu, ii. 29. 

Rawlinaon, Colonel, quoted on the effect of 
])urcha6ing in.stead of coim>elling submis- 
sion in Afghanistan, Iii. 372: refuses to 
obey General Blphlnstone's order to deliver 
up Candahar to the Afghans, 439 ; his feei- 
iugs in refomnet^ terthe governor-general's 
order to retire, 446. 

Ray Ruttim Sein, Rajah of Chittoor, i. 83. 

Raymond, M., employed by the Nizam to 
organize native tioois, ii. 657, 6C8, 685. 

Raynor, Licutenaiui, his gallant conduct in 
defence of the Delhi magazine, iii. 568. 

Rchlm Khan, chief of Khelat, iii. 229. 

Iteid, General, succeods General Anson as 
commander at Delhi, but through ill health 
is incapable of acting, iii. 600. 

Bold, Major, with tbeGhoorkas, attacks the 
reliel sepoys In tho Kisaengmigo, iii. 607 ; 
ill the assault on Delhi, 621. 

Religion, the provisions rospectii^, In tho 
new charter of the East India Company, 
m. 5. , 

Religion of tae Hindoos, original sources of, 
ii, 16; crottion, 18; tendency of all beiogs 
to decay, 19 ; j^ansmigration, 20 ; human 
and divine penbds, 20; the Bupreme Being, 
20 ; monstrous idiilatrles, 21 : triad of, 22; 
Baktia, or female divinities, 23; Vishnu, 23; 
Vishnu’s heaven, 25; theavatarsof Vishnu, 
25 ; Biva. 32 ; other deities, 33 ; Hindooism 
in practice ; Brahminical observances, 42 ; 
ohservaucc^s of the vulgar, 44; multiplicity 
of forms, 45; views os to spiritual perfec- 
tion, 46 ; self-inflicted tortures; festival of 
Kali, 47; festival of Juggernaut, 61; fe«- 

. tival of Rath Jatra, 53 ; connection of the 
British government with the festival of 
Juggernaut, 55 ; fundamental principles of 
religious belief, 57 ; dogma of trausmigrar 
tion. ^ : Hindoo heaven and hells, 60 ; 
moral systfim, 62; Hindoo devotiou, 63; 
alleged tolerant spirit of Hindooism, 66 ; 
nrthodm^ and heterodox votaries ; leading 
socte, 67 ; Hindooism variable, 83. 

VOL. III. 


Renaud, Major, detached for tho relief of 
Cawnpoor, iii. 630; Havelock effects a 
junction vnCh, 633. 

Bennel’s Memoir of a Map of Hindoo^fif 
refert^ to, 1. 30. 

Besidents, British, in India, Jurisdiction of 
courts over, iii. 259 ; oblectfons to this ju- 
risdiction, 259; Macaulay’s reply to the 
Objections, 261. 

Restoration, the, its effects on tho East 
India Oompanyr i. 311. 

Revolution, the, its effects on the East India 
Coumany, i. 348. 

Beyuetl, General Thomas, iii. 184. 

Rhatghur, attacked and captured by Six 
Hugh Rose, lil 679. 

Rhoodamow, the fort of, sericnis blunders 
and unnecessary loss of life at, iii. 676. 

Rico, mode of culture of, in India, ii. 156. 

Richards, Colonel, in Burmali, iii. 147. 

Rintlmbore, or Rpntunbhore, the city of, 
attacked and captured by Ala-u-din, i. 8U. 

Ripaud, M., his intrigues with Tippoo,ii. 679. 

R()l)ertsf, Colonel, ii. 686. 

Roberts, General, sent by the presidency of 
Madras against the senoy roltels, iJi. 677 ; 
his ni)oratlons agaitist the rehols, G82. 

Rook tempios of Imlia, 1. 17; il. 143, 146. 

Rohilcuud, the subjugation of, by the Mah- 
rattas, ii. 296 ; alliance of. with tho NalKib 
of Oudo agjvinst the Malirattas, 298 ; tho 
sepoy mutiny in, iii. 678; Sir Colin Camp- 
bell opens' the campaign in, against tho 
mutineers, 676; the frontiers of, socureil 
against the rebels, 701. 

lldhillas, the, relations of tlie Nabob of Oude 
with ; their character, ii. 321 ; the designs 
of the Nabob of Oudo against, 326; the 
Company committed to war with, 327; 
defeat of, 327 ; barbarities practised on 
by Sujoh Dowlab, 328 ; attempts to justify 
the 329 ; Bhah Alum claims a share 
of their tcrritt>ry, 330 ; ideas In justifleation 
of the war with, examined, 331 ; the neces- 
sity of the war with, falsely pleaded by tho 
Bengal government, 333 ; gains of the Com- 
imny by the war with, 333. 

Ilohtuk, Hodson's gallant exploit at, Ui. CIC; 

liomon intercourse with India, i. 34. 

Rose, Ensign, heads the i)arty retreating 
from Chailkur, and sells ms life dearly, iii. 
409. 

Bose, Sir Hugh, appointed to the command 
of the forces sent to operate against tlie 
mutineers in Central India, iii. 677; 
marches from Indore to Lahore; he attacks 
and captures tho fort of Rhatghur, 679; 
marclics towards Jhausi through the pass 
of Mudanpoor, G80; attacks Jhansi, defeats 
Tautia Topee, and captures JhaTisi, 681 ; 
moves on Caljiec and captures it, 682 ; as- 
Bmuing that the campaign is ended, he 
issues a final order to his troopg, 683 ; the 
rebels having taken imssession of Gwalior, 
he attacks and routs them, 634. 

Roshnyes, tho, Afghan trilHj of, 1, 135. 

Ross, 0(^tain, at Romghur, iii. 16. 

Rottou, Rev. Mr., liis Narrative of theMni’Ut 
Mutiny, emoted, Iii. 566. 

Routes to India, tho leading, i. 35 ; inland, 
35; maiitimo, 36; the Pbwnician, 36; by 
Alexandria, 36; clnvngcs in, of Itiuiaix 
traffic, 144. k 

Row Ragonath, iii. 540. \ 

Row Ram Chund, iii. 540. 

How RauUian, iii. 27. 

Row Bahib, brother of Nana Bahib, placed 
on tho inusnud of Gwalior by the rebels, 

iii. 684. 

Roweroft, Brigadier, defeats Bala Row at 
Toolosepoor, Hi. 702. 

Roydullub, Meer Jollier quarrels with, i. 646; 
conspiracy against, 655. 

Rukn Khan, attempts the life of his uncle 
Ala-u-diu ; is slain, i. 80. 

Ruku-u-din, successor to Altamsh, i. 64. 

Kiiktawar Khan, arelwl soubahdar, OKHumes 
the rank of geuezxd among tho rebels, iii. 
679. 

Rumbold, Sir William, one of tho partners 
in the arm of William Palmer & Co., ar- 
rives la India, iii. 217. 

Rumbold, Bir Thonuis, president of Madras, 
various referents to, ii. 469, 471, 477 ; a 
bill of pains and i>enaltiea ligainst, 548. 

Rung Ram, brother of Moolraj, carrlos Mr. 
Aj^ow, when wouuiled by an assassin at 
Mooltan, Into tho Eodgah, iii. 507 ; at the 
battle of Kiuoyree, 611. 

Runjeet Bing, a SikK chief, his proceedings, 
ii. ^ ; crosses the Butlej, 831 ; Mr. Metcalfe 
sent as on envoy to, 831; comt>elled to aban- 
don his dreams of conquest, 831; suppresses 
tho fanatical followers of Byed Amuodf iii. 
205 ; treaty mode by tho British with, 227; 


Runjeet SingT— 

his early tndning, ill. 273 ; assumes the go- 
vernment, 274; his acquisitions, 276; Ms 
designs on Afgluuiistan, 277; his treatment 
of Bueh Bhuh^ 277 ; extorts tho Koh-i- 
noor from Shall Bhiijah, 278 : failure of 
his expedition to Cashmere, 278; European 
discipline introduced into his army, 979; 
Ills successful policy in causing Dost Ma- 
iiomed’s camp to be deserted, 292; tripar- 
tite treaty between Bhali Bhiijah,* the Bri- 
tish, and, 327 ; his interriow with tho gover- 
*iior-geueral as related by Havelock, 338; 
ominous incident to, on the ilay of his in- 
terview with the governor-general, 339 ; his 
golden throne, 339, note\ coimter-visit of 
the govornor-geyeral to, and the festivities 
on the occasion, 340. 

Runjoor Slug, threatens TJmballa, and en- 
coimters Bir Har^ Smith, iii. 493; defeated 
b^Bir Harr;^ Smith in the battle of Aliwal, 


I^mm, tho, of Cutch, iii. 27, 
llupa and Ram Jota, suspected of tlio mur- 
der of the Rajah of Jeypoor, iii. 226. 
Russia, tlio discovery of the intrigues of, in 
the East, leads Lord Auckland into reck- 
less aggressive measures, iii. 268; the as- 
cendency of, at tho Porsian court, 294: 
intrigues of, in Afghanistan, 301 ; anival 
of a special agent from, in Oabool, 302 ; 
Dost Mahomed declares to Mr. Bumes the 
object of tho agent from, 303; letter of 
Dost Mahomed to the czar of, 303 ; letter 
of tho ambassador of. to Dost Mahomed. 
304; alarm of the British government at 
the Intrigues of, 305; explanation do- 
inonded by the British government of tho 
proceedings of the agents of, lu Cabooh 
305 ; dischumer of Count Nesselrode of the 
proceedings of Count Simonich, 305 ; 
Lonl Palmerston’s note to the British om- 
\>a88ador at St. Petersburg, 306 ; new dls- 
c lainier of the Russian ^vemment, 308; 
tlie explanation of tho Russian govern- 
ment deemed satisfactory, 309. 

Rut Juttra, tho. tU. GU8. 

Ryla, taken the British, iii. 21. 

Ryots, the, Mr. Francis’ views of the rights 
of tho, ii. 410, 




B.acraments, the five, of tlie Hindoos, ii. 44. 

Sadat Ali, raised to the throne of Oude, it 
671 ; tho now treaty with ; its terms, ex- 
tiiiguisliing tho indepondenco of Oudo, 672; 
Iiis pretended wisli to abclicato, 723; Pro- 
positions made to, thereupon, by Lonl 
Momington, 724; he retracts, 725; Lord 
Monfington’s determination reapoctii^ 
725 ; his remonstrance. 72G ; is iutimidaMOf 
727 ; two courses submitted to; his reply, 
728 ; Lord Momington ’s peremptory orders 
resiiecting, 729; mission of the Honour- 
al)le Heni 7 Wellesley to, 729; he reluc- 
tantly submits, 730; his disgraceful pro- 
posal to Lord Momington, 731. 

SudatuUa, Naboli of Arcot, i. 431. 

Satldle-clntli and the huvma, II. 229, 

Badlier. Mr., sent as envoy to Tippoo’s camp, 
ii. 523. _ 

Saharanpoor, an outbreak in, ni. 177. 

Bahib Sing, iii. 272. 

Sabo, son of Sambajee, acknowledged rajali, 
i. 305. 

Saivas, tlie, ii, 74. 

Saktafi, tho, ii. 77 ; orgies of the worship of, 
78. 

Baktis, or Hindoo female divinities, ii. 23. 

Balabut JuniMtroclaimed soubalK^lar, i. 463 ; 
French influence upon, 481 ; Hussy deserts, 
CIO; his treaty ndth the British, 617. 

Sale, Major, afterwards General Sir Roliert, 
his slti^e combat with a Burmaii of rank, 
Iii. 150; his operations in Burmah, 165; 
sent in pursuit of Bamkzye chiefs, 356; 
appointed to lead the storming party at 
(ihuzuee, 358; personal encounter with a 
huge Afghan, SCO; defeats a Ixxly of in- 
surgents in Tootundurrah, 379 ; applied to, 

• but unable to send aid to Oabool, 400; 

/ difficulty of hJg» march from Cabool to 
Jelalabad, 430; his difficult position 
Johdabad, 432: rgfuscs to obey the ordw 
of General Elphinatone to deliver up Jelal- 
abad to tho Afghans, 433; his account of 
the earthquake at Jelalalxid, 434; defeats 
Akbar Khan, 436; mortally wounded* tu . 
the battle of Moodkee, 490. 

289 
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&kJd aad purchase among thQ Hindoos, ii. 
98. 

Haleh Mahomed, delivers up the English Oa- 
bool mptives, ili. 455. 

Solktild, Lieutenant, heads tlio explosion 
l)arty at Delhi, iii. 620 ; shot tlirough^ ttio 
arm and leg, 622. 

Balsette, coveted by the^ (Jorrii»auy, ii. 35(5; 
the Portuguese expedition amiiiiut, 300; 
capture of, by the Conipany, 363. 

Salter, Captain, defeats a Jackrance chief, 
iil. 504. 

fiamorcand, eaptm‘cd and recai>tiire<l by 
Balder, i. 106. 

Bambajee, succeeds Sevajee, i. 301 ; his vices, 
302; Ixis attempt on the islaud of .Tinjccra, 
302 ; takeh jxrisoner and, executed, 305. 

Hambaji^e, a Brahmin, employed by Lord 
Macartney bj sound Tippoo, i. 523. 

Hainiaveram, the affair at, between the liri- 
tlfih and French, i. 477. 

Sandracottus, King of tbo l^rasii, his cliarac' 
tor, and allianw witli Holeucu.s Nicator, i. 
33. 

Manila or Sagala, Uni city of, besieged by 
Alexfwider, i. 30. 

Bankhya school of pliilosophy, the, ii. 118. 

Hansmt, ii. 126; now a dciul language. 127. 

Haris, Caiitain, sent ont to the lOast l>y the 
East India Coiiipany in command of an 
expedition; his coiu*seand conduct, i. 251. 

Hattarah, the captiu-e of, by Auiiiugzebo, i. 
307 ; anocfloto of the rajah of, and tho 
Peishwa, iii. 86 : capture of, by tljo British, 
87; release. of the rajah of, who was pri- 
soner in WuHotti, 91 j re-establishment of 
tho rajah of, 92 ; territory iKistowcsl on the 
rajah of, 92 ; state of affairs in, 267 ; cliai- 
actor of tlic rajah of, 267 ; the rajali ()f, 
deposed, 208; aimexation of, 539. 

Satya yur/a, the, of Hindoo chronology, ii. 2. 

Hatyavrata, ii. 25. 

Haugur, propose*! allianct> of the British wit!i 
tlie naVibof, iii. 41. 

Haujohec, i. 436, 439. 

Saun*lers, ]VI.r., tjovemor of Matlras, i. 459. 

Havanclroog, liesieged and taktJii by the Bri- 
tisli, ii. 608. 

Bavauoor, reiluced by Hydcir Ah, ii. 238. 

Hcience, Hindoo ; astronomy, ii. 121 ; nmthe- 
raaticB, 123; arithmetic, 124; algebra, 12.5; 
otlier branches <if, 125. 

Sclndo, oonquerod by Mahomed Casini, i. 40 ; 
ina^lc a Mogul province 13G ; Lord Minto 
sends an omba.ssy tfs ii. 8^54 ; British rela- 
tioiia uith tiie Ameers of, iii. 115 ; changes 
In tho dynasty of, 281 ; the Ameers and 
native government, 460 ; commercial tr*iaty 
witli, 461; Lonl AiicklHiid’s nujust iltuil- 
ingfl with the Ameers of, 461 ; Lord EUcii- 
liorough’s instructions to Sir (^i.arlt'S 
Napier reajK’.cting the Aniocrs of, 462 ; Sir 
f'harlcs Napier’s report respecting tho 
Ameers of, 462; oiipreasive treatment of 
the Ameers of, 402; Sir CJharlcs Napior’.s 
letter to the Anmers of, 463 ; tlieir professetl 

”“'*#A*i>>mission, but real hostility to the Britisli, 
464; prc]jaration *if the AinecTs of, for 
hostilities with the BritMi, 4t‘»4; expedi- 
tion against lilmaumglmr, 465 ; proceedings 
at Hyderabad, 466; Sir diaries Napier 
aflvance.s against Hyderabad, 4(56; prejsir- 
Jitions for battle, 467 ; victory gained by 
Sir (JJiarles Napier at Moaiiee over tlit; 
Ameers, 408; Shore Mahomed still in arm.s, 
469; victory over the Ameers at Dubha, 
469; capture of Omerkot**, 470; annexa- 
tion of, 47(f; Shore Mahomed and otlmr 
i-hiefs hold out, 471 ; encounter with .Shall 
Mahomed, biotlier of Shore Mahome<l, 
471 ; defeat of Slierc Malioincd, and all 
hostility in Schule suppressotl, 472 ; state 
of affairs in, 500; (hiteli Guu<iijva, a dis- 
trict of, ih'scrilMjd, 501 ; inhabitants of 
(hitch Gunchiva, 502 ; Sir Charles Napier’s 
hlll-campaigu in (hitch (iiu^..a, 503. 

Heindia, Mahadajee, tho Mahratta leade-r, ii. 
296; attacks the Jiritish expedition to 
Poonab, 449; convention with, ^1; pro- 
posetl alliance with, 453; attomi>f to nego- 
tiate M'ltli, 45(5; his camp surprisetl, 457; 
war with, again; in's campagain Kunirised, 
464 ; pejico with, 466 ; his unfriendly feel- 
ings towards the British; his death, 6.58; 
rise of his family, 658 ; hisdiixterons policy, 
6.59 ; tlio high position to which ho attained, 
6.00; his affected moderation, 661; his 
financial diffLculties, (?62 ; Ids visit tq 
Poouah, (562 ; his influence with the young' 
'^‘Peishwa at Poouah. 6(4 

Heindia, Ikiwlut Bow, succeeds Maha*lajee 
Heindia, ii. 664; his hostility towards the 
Britisli, 713 ; k^ps Bajee How virtually a 
prisoner, 741; is cfmquorcd by Jeswunt 
Uow Uolkar at Oojein, 743: *lefcated by 


Heindia, Dowlut Row,— 

Jeswunt Row Hulkar at Poonah, ii. 745; 
desires to form a Mahratta confederacy 
against the British, 748; General Wellesley 
commences hostilities with, 749; move- 
ments of, 750 : iiosltion of his army, 751 ; 
his defeat at Assaye, 752 ; he concludes a 
truce, 7M; ilrlven ont of Gujerat, 755; his 
forces commanded by M. Perron defeated, 
758 ; M. Perron reslmis his service, 760 ; de- 
feated at Agra by General Lake, 763 ; pur- 
sued by General Lake. 764; defeated at 
Laswareo, 765 ; avowcil dissolutum of the 
confederacy between, and Ragojeo Bhons- 
la not reiU ; Gener^ Wellesley attacks 
his troops, 769 ; Gawilgbm* captured from, 
770; termination of the war with, 771; 
co8.sion of territory made by, to the Bri- 
tish, 771 ; his sympathies witli Holkar, 796; 
shows decided leanings to Uolkar, 798; 
bis deteiitimi of thc-Bi^tisli resident, 798; 
Ins arrogant letter to the governor-general, 
and the govemor-gener^'s reply, 798 ; his 
liostlle intentions frustrated by the peace 
of Bhurtpoor, 799; his connections with 
TIolkar, 890; be and Holkar flee Ixifore 
General Lake, 800; Sir George Barlow 
concludes > 1 . treaty with, 807 ; protests 
against the alliances of the Nabobs of 
Bhopaul and Haugur with the British, iil. 
43 ; claims Bhopaul as a <leiKJndency, 43 ; 
his treacliertms seizure *)f Kureem Khan, 
a Pin<larce leader, 48 ; his connection with 
tlie Piiidarees, 57 ; the governor-general s 
projects respecting, 63; a new treaty im- 
Im)s*hI on, 64 ; indirect advantages secured 
to, by Britisli interference in Central 
India, 113; tranquillity of his territtiries 
under British contrel ; his death, 188 ; in- 
trigues at his court after his death, 221. 

Beindia, .Tuukojee Row, relations with, iii. 

4 72 ; Bhageerut Row succeeds to tho tlii one, 
473 ; Mama Baliib regent, 473 ; the gover- 
imr-gciu^rarsinstnuitions to the British re- 
sident at GwaUor rcsiieeting Mama Saliib, 
473 ; Mama Baliib tleclines tlie meeting 
jirolfered liy the governor-general, 474; 
Mama Baliib is displace*! by court intrigues, 
475 ; a now lubuiiiistratiou formed, 475 ; in- 
trigues of tlio I>{Mla Kliasje** Walla, 476; 
Dada is ma*lo prisoner by his opponents ; 
his delivery to ilie Britisli frustrate*!, 47(* ; 
the British demand this delivery of Dada, 
47(i; movements of British troops towards 
tlie frontiers of Scindi^ 478; constcniation 
at Gwalior, 478 : ulterior views of tho go- 
vernor-general regimlltig Hcinilia, 479; ne- 
^'otiations for an interview with tho maha- 
rajah, 479 ; march of British troops hit* 
the territories of, 480; hostilities against, 
continue*!, 481; battle of Maliaraj]>oor, 481 ; 
battle of Punniar, 482 ; rigorous terms <lic- 
tate<l to Gwalior, 482 ; seisiy rimtiny in the 
<lominions of ; his fidelity, 680. 

BciiKliu, Kancdee, bis reinarkuUe liistory, ii. 
658. 

Bftiti'h blast liwlia. (^»nlpany, th*;, i. 366; 
ctir>ital subscrilHul, 367 ; siKicial privileges 
*)f 3(57; jKipularity of, 3(58; alarm *)f the 
English parliament at, 368; awkward p*>- 
sition of the king in reference to, 369 ; iiro- 
c**e*Uiigs of, at Hamburg, 3(59; subse<iuent 

,-i>roceediiJgs iiikI ultimate extinction of, 

•'J 371. 

Scott, (7oion*d, British resid*mt in Oude, ii. 
723; the NalK»b of ()ti*lc professes to, 
ids desire t*> alxlicate, 724; the governor- 
general’s *x>rr*!.siK»n*l*m*3e with, resi)ecting 
the iialiob, 724; the ualxib transmits u 
memorial to th*' gtivernor-geiieral througli, 
726 ; in command ut Nagjnjor, iii. 70. 

.Scott, Major, agent of Warren Hastings, ii. 
641. 

Bcully, Con*luctor, his bravery in defence of 
the Deliii magazine; Ins death, iii. 569. 

Bculptuiti, Iliiuio*!, ii, 140. 

Beasous, the, in liKlia, i. 9 ; illu.«trato*l at 
Calcutta, 10. 

.Scbektcgiii, successor to A Iptcgin, anecd*)te 
*)f liim, i. 42 ; war lietween, and tlie Kajali 
of Jeipal, 42; his death, 43. 

B*iCondary ati*l tertiary strata in India, i. 7. 

Beorct service moiioy, employed !»y tiie East 
India Company, i. 359. 1 

Beets, Hintloo, modes iif distinmiishing, ii. 
67 ; Nagas, Vaishnava an*l Raniamij- 
yijiH, 69; Kamawats, 70^ the Kaliir Piinthis, 
70 ; worshipiKjrsof Krishna, 71; the Vaish- 
iiavas of Bengal, or Chitanyas, 72; the 
.SaivBB, 74 ; tho Daiidis, 74 ; the Yogis, 75 ; 
the Lingayets, 75; the Parainahansas, 76; 
the Aghoris, 76 ; the Haktas, 77 ; the Ker- 
aris, 78 ; the Bikhs, 78; tho Jains, 80. 

.Seconder Bagb, the, taken, iil. 6(50; taken a 
second time, 672. 


SERVICE 

Secundra. Akber’s tomb at, i. 140. 

Hedaseer, Tippoo defeated at, by Colonel 
Htiiort ; two native accounts of the battle, 
ii. 694. 

Seer, tho. iil, 352. 

Soetabaldee Hills, the battle of, iil. 71. 

Heetapoor, the sepoy outbreak ati iil. 589. 

Held Laskar Klian, his opposition to the 
French, i. 601. 

Seif-u-din and Ala-u-dln, avenge the munlcr 
of their brother by Behram of Glmznee, i. 
56. 

.Beleucus Nicator, succeeds Alexander, i. 32 ; 
his alliance with Handracottus, 33. 

Sollm, (ion of Aklier, Ids character, i. 138. 

Helim Sheikh, his tomb, i. 130, 131, and vofe. 

Seljuks, the, miderToghrul Beg, defeat Mus- 
aood, i. 54. 

Beminimis, her expedition to India, i. 21. 

Senaputce, iii. 69. 

Seniority, the principle of, cstablibhed by 
the East India Company as the rule of 
Bucoession to oflices, i. 330. 

Be^oys, tho first, 1. 137 ; dress of those l»o- 
frmging to Tippoo’s regular infantry, li. 698, 
note; CAUses of the mutiny among, at Vel- 
lore, 813 ; compUduts of those destined for 
Burmah, iii. 1.57; mutiny among those 
tlestined for Bm-mah, 158 ; suppression of 
tho mutiny among those destined ff>r Bur- 
niah, 160; true causes of this mutiny among, 
161 ; spirit of iusulioiiUnatiun among, lo2 ; 
mutinous spirit among, atShikarpoor, 603; 
mutinous spirit of, at the beginning of th*^ 
great mutiny, 653 ; causes of the mutinous 
spirit among, 554 ; make tho greased cai- 
tridges a pretext for disobedience, 556 ; 
mutiny among, at Berliami)oor, 659; mu- 
tiny among, at Barracki)oor, 561 ; mutiny 
among, in Guile, 562; mutiny among, at 
Meerut, 564; atrocities committiu! by, in 
Delhi, 567, 571; kept down in the I’uiijal), 
.572; mutiny among, in Umballa, 674; mu- 
tinous corresiiondcnco of, 575; mutiny 
among, at Attock and Nowslieni, 576 ; mu- 
tiny among, in the Doab, 577 ; mutiny 
among, in Ilurimna, Nusseera!»ail,and Ro- 
liilcund, 578 ; outbreak among, at Jiareilly; 
trejicliery and atrocities of, 579; mutiny 
among, at Ncomuch, 580 ; mutiny among, 
lit .Jliaiisi ; liorriljle mtuwtwre ix*rpctratod 
!>y, 581 ; mutiny among, »t Allahabail, 583; 
mutiny among, at Benares, 584 ; mutiny 
among, in Guile: at Lucknow, 585, 588; 
mutiny wnong, at Beetaixxir. 589; atrocious 
massacre perpetrated by, near Aurunga- 
!>ail, 589; pr4>»ceeiliiigs i>f, at Fyzabad, and 
massacre ix;ri>etrate*l by, at Begnmgunge. 
590 ; perilous condition Lucknow is placixl 
in Ity, 590 ; Sir Heniy Lawrence proceetls 
to (fiiiiihut against, 591 ; Lucknow block- 
jidedly, 593 ; mutiny among, at Cawnpoor, 
593 ; (Jawnpoor besieged by, 594; surrender 
*»f (jawjipoorto, 594; atroeities pen>etrate« 
by, at CaMTipoor, 596 ; measures of tho go- 
viimment against, .597; liesie-ge*! in Dellii; 
DtjUii capture*! froin!J599 {mo TJtlhi); tho 
British besieged by, in Luckilow, 627 (see 
Lttrknoir); Havelock’s repeated (lefoats of, 
633 (see Havelock); mutiny am*)ng, at Dina- 
poor, 644 : defeate*! rt Arrah, 646 ; General 
Windham threatem;*! ny, in Cawni>oor, 
(i64; General Windham (lefeatcil by, 665; 
ilefeated by Hir (Viliii (.'ampliell, 667; Sir 
C*)lin Canipl Jell’s operations against, 669 
(see Campbell. Sir Colin) ; Jjuckmw cap- 
tured from, 671 ; final operations against, 
till they are driven *)ut, *jr utterly annilii- 
latod, 675. 

H<^ra, HTyiler Ali made mihob of, ii. 233. 

Berferaz Khan, NnlM)b of Bengal, i. 521 ; n 
ctMjspiroiy against. 522. 

Serfojee, adopU^d son of Tuljajce, Rajah of 
'J’anjore, claims tho suecession, ii. 734; 
Bwartz’ advocacy of , 715; finiiii4|^:cognized 
l»y the govenior-geiieral, 716. 

Hei'jnguiialairi, l^onl Comitallis’ advance 
nijoii, ii. 600; outer <lefences Mf, 613; pre- 
parations f*jr the siege of, 618; Tipjjoo’s 
palace in, G19, note ; preparations of Gene- 
ral Harris for the siege *>f, 096; the Britisli 
l.jcfore, 697 ; plan of attack on, 698 ; luiac- 
I'ountahle fuiluro of pravifeions and oi>por- 
tune supidy of t*i tho tro*qjH Imhiro, 699; 
progress of tho siege of, 7(50 ; the assault 
oil, headed by Sir David Baird, 701 ;• cap- 
ture, 702; value of the capture, 705; allogcd 
search of the zenana of, for treasures, de- 
nied, 708; w'poy mutiny in, siipprcsscd, 843. 

Herlngham, tlie island of, i. 457; the Freucii 
are strongly reinforced at, 487. 

Sertan, the disease of whidi Dyller Ali died, 
li. 507. 

Service, the forced meaning given to tho 
wonl by the council of (.lalcuttrf, 4 . 435. 
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SKSOSTRIS 

fioftOBtris, expculitiou of, to India, i. SO. * 

Hotoii, Colonel, his march from Delhi to- 
wards Oude, lil. H69. 

^ Seton, Mr., liritish resijlent at DtjUii, his 
narmw escape, ii. 832 ; sent as envoy to 
Hydoraliad, 834; iii. 281. 

Seviijee, i. *293 ; conquers the (toUcan, 293 ; 
other conquests or, 291; assasaimvtes the 
general T)f the Rajah of Dejapoor, 295 ; 
acquires a fleet, 296; professes suhinissioii 
to Aurungzebe; visits Delhi, 297; makes 
new a»iuisitiuns, 297: game of craft be- 
tween, au<l Aururigzobe ; his .snecos.s, 298; 

. Ills expedition to Mysore, 3IK); his death, 
30l ; Murat pillaged by, 316; Hurat a second 
time pillaged by, 325; the Company’s treaty 
with, 328; attemi>t of, on Roiubay, 331. 

Severudroog, Kanhojee the pirate makes, his 
cai)ita1, i. 509; cH.ptui'e of. 512. 

Bowdasheo (9)imimjce, a llrahmin ijrc'tends 
to 1)0, il. 40S. 

.Scyed Hahib, ii. ,589. 

tSf'.yeds, the, defeat and nuu'der of l^^iruksliir 
by, i. 391; dowufaU of. 392. 

Hhafteabury, Lord, his motion to bring tlie 
conduct of Lord iOlleiiborougl) lieft>re the 
hr)U.se ill relation to hi.s Indian dt'spatcli, 
iii. 093. 

Shah Alum (sins Shariadu), the barbarous 
treatment of, by Golani Kadir Klian.ii. 573, 
662 ; his interview with General Lake, 762. 

Bhilh Johan, BUCcoe<ls his father Johaiigir, i. 
282; sends .an army b) Halkh, 284; his cam- 
paigns in the Deccan, 235; hi.s family, 286; 
tle.throned by his sou Aurungzebe, 238; 
eliaracter of Ilia reign, 288; hisjmblic work.s, 
289. 

Shall MahoniO'1, brother of SIkwo Mahomed, 
ilefeatod hy Sir Chiirles Napier, iii. 471. 

Shah Mahomed, sovereign of Ciilns)], the 
horrid mutilation of Fiitttih Khan in his 
jiresenco, iii. 287. 

Shall Nujeef, the, cjiipturo of the, iii. 661. 

Shah Poor, aaceiuls the throne of Shah 
•Shujah at Cabool, iii. 457. 

KliahShujah, sovereign of Cabool, compelled 
to lice, ii. 8,33; invittjd by Runjoofc Sing to 
his court, iii. 277; Runjeet Sing extorts the 
Koh-i-noor from, 278; invited by A/iin 
Khan, 288; his treaty with Runjeet Sing, 
290; a peusioie^ within Rritish territory, 
293; attempts to raise an army, 328; 
nature t>f tl)e army he raised, 329 ; his 
alleged popularity, 337; money payments 
extorted by ^Jic IJriti.sli from tl«e Amet!r.s 
for. 347 ; mutual dislike of the Afghans 
and, liis entrance into Cabool, 362; his 
letter to tjiuecm Victoria, 363; romove.sfrom 
(.'lahool to Jelalabad, 366; returii.s tn 
CalMiol, 368 ; atrocious govemiuent of 
Id-inw Timour, the. hcir-api)arent of, 376; 
oiiprossion exercised by the oflioials of, 
suppressed by General Nott, 671 ; refuses 
the Uala Tlissar for British troops, 389; 
makes the first movemeiit against the 
reheln in Cabt^ol, 394; is amazed at the 
cowardly the British iuCalKiol, 

404; liis ultunate melancholy fate, 447. 

Sl)aluii)-u-din, the consolidator of Mahome- 
tan power ill India; his exploits against 
liahore, i. 57; op^ostjil and de.ftiutod by tlie 
Rajahs of Delhi and Ajineer, 58; his thirst 
for vengeance, 59; renews tlie strujjgle with 
his adverearies, 59; conquers his adver- 
saries, 60; (Itjfeatod hy the King of Kliar- 
ism, 61 ; assassinated, 61 ; the succeasiim 
to the throne of, disputed, 62. 

Shahjeo, curious luctliotlof making him son- 
in law of Jadu, i. 292. 

Shahjehaiipoor, a HCj)oy mutiny at, iii. 580; 
plundered by tin? mniilvieof Lucknow, 677. 

Sliaista Kliau, surprised by Sevajee, i. 21^6. 

Sharas-ud-di^, Nabob of Forozopoor, is 
hanged' for the assassination of Mr. 
Frazer, the British commissioner at Delhi, 
iii. 212- 

Sliamshocr BalTadur, a Bundola chitif, war 
with, ii. 7 to. 

Shapmd Ctilomd, iii. 147. 

Hhapooree, the claims of the Burmese on the 
island of. iii. 140. 

Shaw, Colonel, tjib Soringapatam, ii. 697. 

Shaw, SergOfUit, one of tlie nine heroic de- 
fenders of tlie Delhi magazine, iii. 568. 

Shaxton, Caiitaiu, causes a mutiny in Bora- 
V)ay, i. 32i). 

Shazada, the, arrives at Benares, i. 655; his 
designs on Bengal, 650; his letter to Clive, 
C56; Clive’s rep^ to, 657; reapiiears with 
the title of Shah Alum, 667; defeated in 
his aim by CaUiaud,667 ; advances on Patna, 
663 ; negofiations witlt, 671 ; junction of, 
with Meer Cosslm, 678; his submission, 

• 680; treaty with, 690; projects of, for re- 
gaining Delhi, Ui,295; final partingbotweeu. 


Birazada, the,— 

and the liritish, ii. 297; in tlie hands of 
the Mahrattas, 319: claims a shore of the 
Kohilla country. 330; desires an interview 
with Lord Cornwallis, 573; character of, as 
given by Hastings. 573; his imiffored visit 
decliue<l hy Lord Cornwallis, 574 ; subso- 
tuient interview with Lonl Cornwallis at 
Benares. 574. 

Bhrtobani Khan, the opponent of Bailor, i. 
108. 

Sheer Khan Bur, the opiMinent of llooma- | 
yoon, iKisiegcs Ciiiinar and defeats 1 1 < »om.i- 
yoon, i. 114; posse.s.ses hiniaelf of the throne 
of Delhi, 116. 

Bheils, Lieutenant, sliot by ibe nmtinecr.sut 
Aurungabad, iii. 589. 

Shf'kcr-hhdt, the, ii. 580. 

Shelton, Brigadier, in thoCaljoolinsurreetion, 
iii. 394, 397; General KJphinstoiie sharLS 
his command wi|h, 410; his character, 410, 
his misarraugemeiits, 414; detained witii 
others as a hostage by Akbar Klian, 428. 

Shoo Row Bhao, iii. 540. 

Biiere Dil Khan, iii. 287. 

Shere Mahomed, one t)f the Am bers of 
Mcinde, resists the Biiti.-sli, iii. 4i;.S, 169; 
471; defeat of, 472. 

Shero Sing, iii. 487; his deft‘ction fr^mi the 
British, 517; repulsed on the ban\s of the 
(Jheiiab, 521. 

Shipman, Sir Abraham, sent to the Last 
Indies, and lands at Aujcdivoli, i. 315; his 
convention with the l*ortnguc.sc, 319; his 
convention with tht) Portuguese di.siwowed 
in Knglaud, 320. 

SliltabRoy, arrested, ii. 309; cbarge.s ngain.st, 
investigatotl; aettuitted. 317. 

Bholapoor, the alfair of, iii. 93. 

Bholiiigur, the battle of. ii. 495. 

Shore, Mr. John (afttTwards I.ior<l Teigii- 
moutli), assists Mr. Francis to draw ui» his 
plan for settling 'tlu! revenue, ii, 415 ; 
objects to Ijord Cornwallis’ i>roposal of a 
IKinnaueut zomindorj' settlement, 634; ap 
ji( »i nted governor-general, w'ith a liaronetcy, 
655; his policy in relation to the N Izam and 
tlie Malinittns, 664; iiuestion of the justice 
and expediency of his policy, 665; pusilani- 
nious character of his policy, 667; tendency 
of his policy U* stimulate the Mahrattas 
against the Nizam, 668; made Lord Tolgn- 
mouth; resigns the government, 672 ; his 
system of neutrality; its results, 674; liis 
relations >vith tlie Burmese, iii. 133. 

Shujah, son of Shah Jehaii, seeks tlie .succjs- 
sion, i. 287; his inefToctual struggle, 291. 

Bhujali Khan, his intrigues at Delhi, i. 519; 
iK'Comes Nabob of Bengal, 520; his wise 
goveriiiuo.nfe, 521; liis death, 521. 

Shuldham, Colonel, sent overland against 
Ava, iii. 157. 

Mhumshcer Khan, hia treaduay, i. 528. 

Stiumsooden, an Afghan chief, defeated ))y 
General Nott, iii. 451. 

Shunkul Dew, son of the Rajah of l>(>v»ieia- 
bad, comes to aid his father .against .lelal- 
u-diii, i. 76. 

Bhwo-ila-gon, the., or the Golden pagoda of 
Rangoon, iii. 146. 

Siam, to be attacked by the Ikimpany, i. 
311. 

Sibbald, Brigmlier, inijmsedon bythenmtiu- 
ous sepoys and munlered, iii. 57tl \ 

Hiddee, the, with Ids Mogul fleet iu Boni- 
liay harbour, i. 327; his attempt on Bom- 
bay, 3.31. 

Siddy Mollab (a dervis), his reputation for 
sanctity ami trt?achorous plotting against 
the life of his sovertiign, i, 75. 

Siege, of Brahumiiabad, J. 41; of Bomiiauth, 
48; of Rintimlxire, 81; of Dellii, by the 
Moguls, 82; of Wuniiigole, by Aluf Khan, 
87; of Dellii, by Tamorliitie. 95; of Jtteerut, 
by I’amerlane, 96; of Chunar, by llooma- 
yoon, 114; of Cauditlmr, by Hoomayoon, 
118; of Merta, V)y Akl)er, 126; of t9iittoor, 
by Aklx^r, 130; C)f Ahineduuggur, by 
Aklier, 138; of Goa, by Albuquerque, 182; 
of Goa, by Kumal Klian, 183; of Diu, by 
the Turks and Giijerateos, 190; of Cauda- 
har, by Shah Ablsis, 285; of Giugee, by the 
sou of Auning^bi*, 306; of Miwlraa, by the 
French, 415; of l^nidichorry, by the British, 
425; of TrichiiiQi)oly, by the Mahrattas, 
432; of Deviotitta, ly the British, 438; of 
Triohlnoixily, by Chunda Hahib, 458, , 
471, 488, 492; of Arcot, by tho British, 461; 
of Ohingleput and Covelong, 483, 485; of 
Calcutta, hy Burajah Dowah, 638 ; of 
Cliundeniogore, bythe British, 663; of Fort 
St. David, by the French, 596; ofTanjore, 
^ the tWich, 602; of Madras, by the 
French, 606; of Masulipatam, b]^ the 
British, 614; of Wandiwash, by the British, 
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1.622; of Poudicheriy, by the Britlsli, 635; of 
Little Balipoor, >>y Hyder Ali, ii, 234; of 
Am boor, by Hyder Ali, 257; of Tan jure, by 
Mahomed Ali, 353 ; of Basseiii, by the 
British, 461; of Pomlicherry, jjy tiieBrltiidi, 
468; of Ai«ot, by Hyder Ali, 485; of Waudi- 
• w'ash, by Hyder Ali, 487; of Negapatom, 
by the British, 498: of Tenicherr 3 % by 
Hyder All, 49i»; of Mangalore, lij'Tliipoo 
Sahil), 519; of J^ulghautclierry, by tho 
Jh-itish, 522; of Bangalore, by the British, 

• 597; of Suv'aiulroog, by the British, 608; of . 
tioormucomla, by Nizmn Ali, 610; of 
Seriugapatam, by tho British, 696; of 
Agra, by tlie British, 763; of Delhi, by 
Ilvdkar, 780; of Doeg, by tlie British, 785; 
of Bliurtpoor, liy the British, 786, 792, 795: 
of Kalunga, by the Britlsli, iii. 11; or 
Wusota, by the British, 91 ; of Ohandii, 
by the Bri^sh, 93: of Raighur and Fort 
'J'aliiecr, by tho British, 94: of Maligauin, 
by tJie British, 98; of Aseorghm*, by tho 
Britifeh, 109; of Bliurtpoor, bythe British, 
184; of Herat, by tlie Persians, 317 ; of 
(Jhuzneo, by the British, 358; of Jelala- 
bsid, by the Afglmns, 431; of Caudahar, by 
tlie Afghans, 43ii; of Mooltan, by tho 
Ihitish, 516; of (Jawupoor, by Nana Hahib, 
,594; of Jlellii, bythe British, 601; t)f Ijiick- 
now, by the relicl sepoys, 62 (n 649, 656; of 
Arrah, by tJie rebel seiioys, 645. 

HiUlis, the, under Baudu, i. 389; the founder 
of the sect of, ii. 78; lUfTerent braises of, 
80; prt)fessed subjection of, to iheftritisb, 
830; Runjeet Sing, a chief of, 830; violent 
lirocecdings of a Mahometan fanatic 
among, iii. 205; origin and territories of, 
269; the twelve misols of, 269 ; at wai* with 
tlie Afghans, 270; conquests of, under 
Maha Sing, 271; alarm of other chiefs of, 
at the sudden aggrandiseiuent of Maha 
Sing, 272; Runjeet Sing, 273; acquisitions 
of Runjeet Bing, 275; relations of, with tho 
Mahrattas ami British, 275: threatened 
colliriion of, with the British, 276; war 
witli, preveuttnl by a treaty, 276 ; designs 
of Runjeet Sing on Afgliamstan, 277; 
Runjeet Sing’s tteatnient of Shah 
Shujah ; extorts from Alio latter the 
Koh-i-noor, 278; failme of an expedition 
of, against Caslmiere, 278; Kiiroiiean dls- 
inplino and arms introduced into tlie army 
ot, 279; actpiisitlon of Peshawer by Run- 
jeet Sing, 279; liostilitiefe between tho 
Barukzycs ami, 288 ; nufriemlly relations 
of l.lie Britisli with, 486; rapid suctx^ssioii 
of rnJer.-) in Laln»ri- among, 486; power of 
till' army of, ■i*'/; invasion of British terri- 
tory by an army of, 487; Sir Henry Ilorfi- 
inge’s jirocliimation respoctiiig, 488; pre- 
paration for a battle with, 438 ; defeateil 
ill the battle of Moodkeo, 489 ; defeateii 
in the battl(^ of Fcrozesliah, 490 ; the 
liriti.sh army put in great peril by, 492; 
defeated iu the battle of Aliwal, 49 3; _ 
strong iiosition taken up by, 495 ; sigarJI^"^ 
ilefeated in the liattlo of Sobnion, 496; 
submission of, to the British, 498; terms 
imposed on, 498; arnuigements with 
Giiolab Bing, 59W; new reUillion among, 

505 : military oiicrations of Lieutenant 
J'klwanliiS against, 509; defeated in tho 
Imttle of Kimq'iMe, 511; victory gained over, 
at Suddoosain, 513; advance and proclanin- 
tion of (ieneral AVhish, 514; siege and cap- 
ture of Mooltan by tlie BiiUsh, 516; revolt 
of, iu ilazaroTi, 519; oiwratronB of General 
Gough against; itsimlst; at Ramnuggur, 
520; strengtli of the position of ; rei>ulseof, 
521; advance anew to the attack, 522; battle 
of Chilliunwalla, 522 ; victory over at 
thijerat, 525, 527; extinction of Sikh domin- 
ion, 528. 

Sikumlur, hi.s reign, i. 101 ; curious reli- 
gious ill the jircRence 101 ; 

celebrated as a judge, 102 ; succeeded by 
Ibrahim, 103. 

Bilk, thii manufacture' of, in India, ii. 165. 

Silk-wonns, Miien lir.'-.t bx-ought into Kuropo, 
i. 144. 

Winla manifesto, the. iii. 331; criticised, 334. 

Simonicli, Count, Russian ambassador at 
the cxmrt of Teheran; his le.tter to Dost 
Mahomed, iii. 304; the siege of Herat 
carried on by the I'ersiaua under his aus- 
pices, 321. 

^uifray, M., leaiL* tho French in the battle 

^ of Plassoy, i. 5/8. 

Singphos, tlie deijredations of the, iu AV-* 
sam, in. 206. 

Sirjee Row Ghatka, minister of Scindia, his 
fate, il. 809. - 

Ritarara, brother of the Rajah of Vlzlana- 
gram, il. 470. ' 
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Sitaram, the rival of Gunga«12tur Sastroo, at 
the court of the Guioowar, iii. 36. 

Siva» the third member of the Hindoo ti'iad. 
ii. 32^ the nupromacy claliued foi\ 32 ; em- 
blems of tho worship of, 33. 

Skinner, Captain, liis suoceKsful stratagem 
to reieiaso his brother when surromidetl 
by the enemy, ii. 794. 

Skinner, Thomas, his dispute with the Com- 


pany, i. 320. 

Slave kings, the, who? 1. 62. 

Sleeman, Oolonol, iii. 480. 

Sleeman, Sir W. 11., his reiwrt of the state 
of Oudo, lil. 646. 

Bioemon's Itanihhs mid Rer,olleciio)i>* of mi 
Imllan Official, (luoted, i. 290, 589. 590, 
note. 

Smith, Colonel, his estimate of the forces of 
Hycler Ali ami Ximm Ali and his own, ii. 
261 ; Hyder All's attat;k on, and defeat by, 
252 ; his march for Trinomalee ; in CToat 
need of provisions, 262; Lis difficulties, 
253; tho allied forces refuse to fight Ills 
troops, 254; a battle precipitate*! by Ni- 
zam Ali’s impatience ; he defeats the Ni- 
zam and Hyder, 254; pursues Hyder; is 
joined by Colonel Wood, 258 ; balked of a 
victory through Colonel Wood’s alisurd 
conduct, 268 ; his views as to forcing Ily- 
der to an action, 271 : his return to Ma- 
dras. 273 ; is indignant at the pusillanimity 
of the council of Madras, 281; pursues 
Ameer Kiian, and defeats him, 793; de- 
feats the Mahrattas; Poouab surrenders 
to, iii. 68 ; hi pursuit of the Peishwa, 84, 
87 ; his repulse at Kaikloo, 153. 

Bnilth, Lieutenant-colonel Baird, iii. 619. 

Smith, Sir Harry, at the Imttle of Momlkec, 
Iii. 490 ; at the battle of Perozcsliali, 491 ; 
relievos Loodiana, 493; gains tho victory 
of Allwul, 494. 

Smith, Mr. Nicholas Ilankey, hia mission 
to Hyderabad, ii. 834. 

Smith, Major, Ui. 60. 

Smith, Sergeant, forms one of an explosion 
party at Delhi, ill. 621. 

Snodgrass, Major, his Narrative of the Itnr- 
mesc War, quoted, ill. 169. 

Soarez, Lotio, Bupersodca Pachoex) in tVi. 
chin i. 17o ; defeats tho Zamoriu of Calicut, 
174 ; Bucooeds Albuquerque, 186. 

Sobraon, the battle of. Hi. 495. 

SokUers, tho mode payiug, amiing the 
HiiKh'os, ii. 113. 

Solvvn, Lcjt JUndous, (pioted, i. 51(*, note, 
518, note, 654, note. 

Soma or Ohandru, ii. 36. 

Somuauth, tho capture and plunder of, by 
Sultan Mahmood, i. 48; the temple ami 
idol of, 49; tradition relating to the gatt-a 
of the temple of, 49 ; Lonl JillleniiorougJi’H 
order to General Nott respecting the gate.s 
of the temple of, at Ghuznoe, iii. 450; tlie 
order of Lord Ellen borough executed, 452 ; 
Lord Ellenborough's proclamation rcsinH-.t- 
ing the gates of the temple of, 459, 

.47<»nkur Ohukea, a Sikh, iii. 270. 

Sw^j Mai, grandson of Choorani.Tin, ii. 

Soppitt and Mecham, Lieutenants, blown 
into the air, iii. C51. 

Soul, the nature of, according txi tho Ve- 
danta school of philosophy, ii. 115. 

Boutli-west»passjigo to India, the, 1. 200. 

Spaniards, extravagant claims of the, ii. 
227. 

Sparkes, C;ii>taln, his liravcrj' and fate, iii. 
lOB. 

Speir, Mrs., L/fc in Ancient India, <iuoted, 
ii. 100. 

Speke, tho heroism of young, i. 505; bis 
affecting death, 666 ; captain, 567- 

Sploo Islands, tlui East India Comi)nny at- 
tempt to tinwle with tho, i. 242. 

Spiers, Colonel, resident at Gwalior, iii. 
472. 

Sreenowasnow, an agent of Tlppoo Snltan, 
ii. 523. 

St. Leger, Colonel, marches against Vai]o(> 
Tambi, ii. 836; suspended, Ml. * 

St. Lubin, Chevalier, French ambasnaxlor 
to Poonah, ii. 441. 

Standards of Tippoo Sultan, li. 605-607, ami 
note. 

Stamitoii, Captain, his eucoimter with tiio 
Peishwa's army, iii. 85. 

Staunton, Mr., private secretary to Lonl, 
Macartney, 11. 623. 

Steam communication w'lth India, first at- 
u i>tempte*l. iii. 200. 

Stephenson, Captain, aihs in the captimc of 
fSawilghur, li. 770. 

Stewart, Captain, li. 448. 

Stewart, Sergeant, one of the nine dofcnder.s 
of the Delhi magazine, iii. 668. 


Stewart's History of Bengal, cited, i. 518. 

Stirling, Major, iii. 637. 

Stoddart audCouolly, prisoners in Bokh^a, 
iii. 368. 

Strabo, cited, i. 33. 

Stuart, Colonel, his bravery at Cuudalorc, 11. 
513; encounters the south-west monsoon, 
589; captures DiudlguJ, 590; in tlie night 
attack on Seringapatam, 614. 

Stuart, Major-general, succeeds Sir Eyre 
Coote, il. 605 ; his strange conduct when 
urged t<) take advantage of the confusion 
cauFKKl by Hyder’s death, 508 ; his wfuiton 
demolition of forts, 51(>; hisojierations near 
Cuddalor^ 512 ; bis attack on the enemy's 
works, 612; defeats Tipixio at Sedasocr, 
694; arrives at Seringaiiatam, 698; his 
l)lan of attack on Seringapatam, 698. 

Stuart, Brigadier, relieves Mhow, Iii. 677; 
(lefoats tho mutineers at the village of 
Goraria; relieves Necmuch, and cai>tures 
Mundlsore, 679. 

Stuart, Mr., brings an iicLion against Mr. 
Auriol. ii. 434. 

Sturt, Lieutenant, his bravery in Calx)ol, iii. 
403. 

Snhafulai', what? i. 141. 

SnbaJis, tlie IMogul territory divided into, i. 
141. 

Subzoo Mundee, a siduirli of Delhi, iii. 6(K>; 
taken possossion of by tho British, 608. 

Succession, tho law of, among the Hindoos, 
li. 101, 

Suda Koonwur, widow of Goor Tinksh, iii. 
274. 

Snddoosam, the victory of, iii. 512. 

Smlra caste, the, ii. 12 ; tiic condition of, im- 
proved in modem times, 12. 

Sufder Ali, Nalxib of Arcot, his league witli 
tho Mahrattaa, i. 432 ; his comieclion with 
Madras, 433. 

Suffrein, AihniraJ, lantls troops at I'orto 
Novo, i. 50)) ; defeated by Admiral H nghos, 
500; has another engugement with Ad- 
miral Hughes, .502 * furUier engagemonts 
witli Admiral Hughes, 504; joined by M. 
Bu?aey, 511 ; has another engagoineiit with 
Admiral Hughes off Cuddalorc, 514. 

Sugar, tho extent of its cultivation in, and 
export from, India, ii. 169. 

Sugar-loaf Bock, the battle of the, i. 401 ; a 
second battle at, 497. 

Sugwant Singh, chief of Karnulur, his bold 
expression of Indignation at tho cruelty of 
the liana of Odcyiioor towards his beauti- 
ful tlaughter, lil. 56. 

SujaU Dowlah, Nabob of Oude, junction of, 
uitli Mccr CoBsiin, i. 678; offers to trout 
with tho British, 680; negotiations wlUi, 
broken off, 681; corai)olle<l to negotiate, 
C91; liberal terms grantoil to, 693: reasons 
for this liberality, r»94 ; terms of the treaty 
iHjtwecn, and the Company, 695. 

Sukaram Bapoo, head of tlie Poonah minis- 
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Surajah Dowlah,— 

the conspiracy against, i. 569 : defeated at 
Plassey, he preiiares for flight, 681 ; flight 
and capture of. 566 ; his death, 587. 

Surat, pillaged by Sevajee, 1. 316; plUagcd 
a second time by Sevajoe, 325 ; proceedings 
of tho Bomliay government ai, li. 355 ; ar- 
bitrary arrangements respecting, 716. 


try, 11. 405. 

Bulllvan, political agent In Oudo, ii. 502. 

Surnlmjee Angria, aGw'ulior cldtff, iii. 481. 

Surajali Dowlah, succeeds Ali Verdy Khan 
as Nabob of Bengal, t. 629 ; his vicious 
character, 530 ; dissatisfaction of Nua/.ish 
Mahomed at tho authority possessed by, 
531 ; rauixlcr of Hosaein Oooly Kliaii and 
Hosaein Addeen by, 531 ; rival claimants 

ir for the throne of, ; origin of the quar- 
rel lietween, and the Bengal presidency, 
532; his rage at tho recentiou given to 
Ki8Bcuda.Ms at Calcutta, 533 ; treatment of 
his messenger by the governor and coun- 
cU of Calcutta, 533; attempt mode to 
pacify him, 634 ; effect on, of the attempt 
made to pacify, 534; attacks and pil- 
lages the factory at Oossimbazar, 535 ; di- 
latory preparations of the presidency 
against, 530 ; adv.anco of, on Calcutta, and 
first oiHsratious, 638 : progress of his oixjra- 
tions, 640 ; terrifies the governor into flight, 
642; captures the fort, 642; immures the 
garrison in the Black Hole, 543 ; his hoart- 
lessness, 544 ; his disappointment, and de- 
parture from Calcutta, 645 ; an cimedition 
against, resolved on at Madras, 64^ opera- 
tions against, commeucetl, 651 ; Calcutta 
recovered from, 564 ; Hooghly attacked and 
captured from, 655 ; atf*smpt to negotiate 
with, 656; furious, he marches south 
against the British, 557 ; his behaviour to 
the Company’s deputies, 568; Clive’s at- 
tack on his camp, 559; alarme*!, he con- 
cludes a peace, 669 ; treaty with ; its de- 
fects, and Clive’s justifleation of it, 560; 
Admiral Watson’s letters to, 562 ; evasive 
reply of, 563; disfUmulation of, 567; pre- 
tends to dismiaa his French auxiliaries. 
568; a conspiracy formed against, 669; 
Clive and tho Company are implicati^d in 


Burya Bidhanta, the. ii. 123. 

Buttoe, meaning of tlie M*ord, and origin of 
the xiractice, ii. 183; Holwoll’s accomitpf 
the cose of a Mahratta princess, 187; 
absurd eulogies of, 188 ; often comimlsory, 
188; Mahometan restrictions on, 169; 
views of brabminized Europeans resx)ect- 
ing, 189; cautious interference of tho 
Comiiany with, 389; successful abolition 
of, 190 ; the abolition of, effected by Bir 
William Beutiiick, iii. 199, 

Bwartz, tho missionary, rc*juested to nndiir- 
take a mission to liyder Ali, ii. 474 ; liis 
reasons for complying, 476 ; his Interview's 
with Hyder, 476; his suniriso at Colonel 
Pnllartou’s retii’ing from his conquests, 
524, 

Swiss mercenaries, employed by thcKnglisTi 
in India; a comi)any of, eaptiu-ed by l»u- 
pleix. i. 482. 

Syajee Guicowar, iii. 116. 

Byajeo Kow', iii. 219. 

Byed Ahmed, a Mahometan fanatic, his 
viokiiit proceedings in tho Punjab, iii. 
205 ; his followers siiiipresaed, 205, 

Bykos, Mr., his letter to Olive in favour of 
llastingB, il. 302. 

iSynicB, Captain, sent by Sir John Shorti on 
a missiou to Ava, iii. 134; his Binhassif lo 
the Kingdom of Ava, referred to, 169. 


Taie Mahal, tlie, i. 289, and note. 

Talneer, tlie British Ixjforc the fort of, iii. 
94; it resists, contraryjbo Holkar’a onlers 
to surrender, 96 ; assau/fc on ; massacre of 
British ollieers ami soldiers in, 96; tln» 
killedar of, hanged as a rebel, 96; Sir 
Thomap Hisloii’s exx>lanaiiioij of tho rea- 
son of the execution of the killedar of, 
97 ; the execution of the killodoi’ of, im- 
justifiablu, 97. 

Tamerlane, or Tinnnir I>eg, his origin, ui>- 
X)earancc in India, and wmqucst of M(K)1- 
taii by his grandsoii^ i. 94 ; liis devastations 
in India, M ; lays siege to. and sacks Del- 
lii, 94; captures Meerut, 96; returns from 
Imlia, 96; appoints Khizr Khan his d**- 
puty, 97. 

Tanjorc, the Company involved in the affairs 
of, 1. 435 ; stav.: of, 438 ; exx)e<Ut.ioii to, 430 ; 
failure of the expoclition to, 437 ; Cbunda 
Sahib’s exi>odition to, 444 ; at»plication of 
the rajali of, to the British for assistance 
against the Freiielj 499; Major Law'renct^ 
in, 500; Lally’s exxKxiitiou against, 600; 
Lally’s negotiations with the rajah r)f, and 
resumption of hostilities. 601 ; siege of, and 
failvm^ of the siege, 602 ; Mahomed All’s 
dispute with the rajali of, ii. 211 ; pro- 
ceedings of the Madras council against 
tho raxali of, 294 ; Maliomcd All’s *lesigns 
against, 352 : exticilition against, 353 ; siege 
of, 363 ; capinire of, and dethronement of 
tho rajah of, 354 ; tardy condemnation t^f 
the expedition agalmst, by tho directors of 
the Company, 355 ; restoration of the ra- 
Juii of, liy Lord Pigot, 391 ; 'bloims of the 
creditors of the rajah of, 392; state of 
affairs in, 497 ; destniction of a British de- 
tadimcnt in, 499 ; disputld .succcBsion in. 
714. ' 

Taiiua, the fort of, taken and icWxen, i. 
637. 

Tannab, the Bombay government scud an 
expedition against, ii. 361. 

Tantia Topee, defeated at Calpcc by Hir 
Hugh ItoB& iff. 681. 

Tantra Jog, HoJkar’s minister, iii. 188. 

Tarika, the giants slain by Qirtikoia, ii. 38. 

Tarltoii, Captain, takes Pronie, iii. 535, 

Taxiles, Alexander's relations with, 1. 27. ‘ 4 

Tea, lierins to form an investment of tho 
East India Company, 1. 322. 

Tei Bing, a Sikh leader, crosses tho Sutlej, 
ill. 488 ; his bravery at tho battle.df Feroze- 
shah, 492. 

Tcllicherxy, successfully defended against 
Hyder. li. 499. 
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Temperance, Bulbuu’s interest iu the cause 
of, i. 68. 

Temples, rock-cut, in India, i. 17; ii. 143,* 
pyramidal, 142 ; parts and appciidogCH of, 
142; cave "temple of Karli, 144; the seven 
pagodas,- 145; regularly constructed, 147; 
of Orissa, 148 ; Jain, on Mount Ahoo, 148. 

Tennasaerim provinces, the subjugation of 
the, ill. 152 ; disturbances in, 207. 

Tent contracts, attempt to al»oli8h, and dis- 
turbances caused thereby in Madi'as, ii. 
838. 

Thackeray, Mr., the British collector in 
Kittoor, killed by the mutineers, hi. 178. 

• Thamba Wungj'cc, a liunnoso commander, 
ill. 150. 

Theft, the law of, among the Hindoos, ii. 104. 

Thiagur and Elvanosore, mado over by this 
French to the Msrsoroaus in return for 
troops, 1. 033; taken the Britisli after 
it had reverted to the French, 043. 

Tlwuuas, George, a ndllhiry adventurer, 
curious history of, iI. 820. 

Thomas’ CoiuH of the Potan Snltann of H!n~ 
doostftn, rcferretl to, i. 80. 

Thompson, Captain, his dQScrii)tion of the 
appearance of Ghuznee, iil. 357. 

Thome, Major, Ihs Mnnoira of the War iu 
Iiulia, mioted, ii. 703, 767, 782, 791. 

’Thome, Kolnsrt, his ineinorii^ to King 
Henry VIII., i. 108 ; his views of the north- 

• west passage. 190 ; elTects of his memorial, 
21K). 

Thornhill, Mr. BcwbIoy, volunteers to bring 
in the wounded to the residency in Luuiw- 
now, iii. 655. 

Thornton’s Onvettcerofltidia, quoted, i. 133, 
?iofc; 300, 7i.ofe. 

Throne, the golden, of Kunjeet Siijg, iii. 
339, note. 

Thuggee. 8«*o Tkvfta. 

Thugs, the legend of their origin, ii. 100; 
their prooe(liu*e, 191; regular training of 
clilldren of, to thuggee, 192 ; IJrahmlns and 
oHicials intortisted in thuggee, 193 ; pro- 
bable number of, 194. 

Tigor-hoad footstool of Tippoo’s golden 
tlirone, ii. 705, 706, note, 

Tiger's-claws, the, i. 295, unfe. 

Tiniery, Clive captures, i. 4 :7. 

Tirnoor Khan, i. 71. 

Timour Beg. *jce I'amevlatie, 

Timoar, Prince, heir-apparent of Shah .Slm- 
jah ; hta atrocious government, iii. 371. 

Tinuevelly. expedition to, i. 454, 

Tippoo Sultan, taken iirisoiier when nine 
years old, ii, 228; his ravages in the coun- 
try round Madras, 256; sent to intercept 
Colonel BallHe’s detachment, 481 ; liis at- 
tomi)t to cut off a detachiucuit from Ben- 
gal frustrated, 493 ; reimbsed by the Briti.sh 
at I’onauy, 506; luistona to the camp on 
tlio news of liis fjither’.s death, 508; plan 
of future oporiitions, 508 ; his secret oitler 
to put Sheik Ayaz to deatii, 517: captures 
Bednore, and makes General Matthow.s 
and all his trooi.,3 prisoners, 518 ; lays siege 
to Mangalore, 519; armistice with, l)efore 
Mangalore, 519 ; his violation of the armi- 
stice, 520 ; surrender of Mangalore to, 520 ; 
his choicest provinces invaded, 521 ; PaJ- 
ghautcho^ c«mturod from him, 622; neg<>- 
tiations wi th, 523 ; 1 lis in.sultii ig treatment of 
the British commissioners, 524; the British 
commissioners meditate an escape from his 
camp, ,526; treaty of peace with the Bri- 
tish signed by, 526 ; his horrible treatment 
of his iirisoiiers, 526 ; collision between the 

S ovcmor-gencral and the Madras i>reBi- 
ent as to the treaty with, 630; Nizam 
Ali's treaty with, 580 ; Lis forced and bar- 
barous conversions In Malabar, 582; his 
impiety punished, 683 ; his intrigues with 
the French, 583; hia designs on Travau- 
coro, 584 ; his attack on the lines of Tra- 
. vaiicoro defeated, 684; his rage at Ixjing 
frustrated, 685; a triple league formed 
V’lgaiust^^y Lord Cornwallis, 585 ; his lying 
u .*at of hia attack on the luies of Tra- 
vancore, 587; his barbarous prooeodiugs 
and pacific profeaaiona, 588 ; military pre- 
parations against, 588; plan of the cam- 
paign againati and first operations, 589; 
his cavalry and infantry, 591, and note; 
Ms encounter witli the British, who retreat 
before' him, 591; his comp mistaken for 
Colonel Maxwell’s, 692 ; unsatisfocto^ re- 
sults of the campalipi with, 593; Lord 
Cornwallis resolves to command against 
him in person, 595 ; his march northward 
into Coromandel, 695 ; his embassy to the 
uoTlrt of -France ; its failure, 595 ; his losses 
in Malabar, 695; Lord Cornwallis opens 
the campaign against, 696; attempt of 
three* horsemen of, on the life of Lord 


ippoo Sultan, - 

Cornwallis, ii. 597*. Bangalore captured iu 
Iirescnce of his whole army, 599; retreat 
and pursuit of. 599 ; his Inrutal treatment 
c»f his prlsonors, 600 ; his caricatures of the 
Euglisli, 600; takes up a strong ixwitloii 
on the road to Bangalore, 601; Lorn Com- 
wullia proiiarcH for a general engagement 
with, 601; is defeated in the battle of Cari- 
gat, 602; professes a desire to negotiate, 
t06; his insincerity, 607: capture of Nun- 
dldroog, 607; congratulates nls troops on 
tlie resolution of the British to besiege • 
yavandroog, which is taken by storm, 608 ; 
<^>perations against, at Seringapatiun, 612 ; 
surprised by a sudden attack, and disas- 
trous predicament, 615: his alarm, 616; 
his barbarities towanls his prisoners, 617; 
his treacherous i>lot against tne life of Lord 
(Joruwallis, 617; the lUtiinatum offered 
him by Lonl Cornwallis, 618 ; his accept- 
ance of Lonl Cornwallis’ ultimatum, 619 ; 
his xuUacc, 619, and note; his sous deli- 
vered up to the British a.s iiustages, 019 ; 
<li.simto with, as to tlie adjustment of the 
deilnito articles of pcacti, 620 ; threatcne<l 
renewal of hostilities with; iicace cou- 
cliuled, 621; conditions of the tre.aty with, 
canvassed, 622 ; views of Liord Cornwallis 
as to tiie treaty wltii, 623 ; his sons restored 
to him, 650; his designs as to the expul- 
sion of the British from India, 678; his 
intrigues with tiie French on hearing of 
the success of the revolutionary war, u79 ; 
sends a mission to the Mi^uritius, 679 ; tlio 
iud)lic reception given to bis envoy by tlie 
governor of the Mauritius, (i86 ; project of 
a secret treaty with the French, 680 ; ab- 
surd conduct of the French governor of the 
Mauritimi in reference to, 681; “Citizen 
Tippoo, ” 681 : the governor-general resol vch 
oil hostilities with, 681 ; the governor-gene- 
ral’s plans and preparations against, 682 ; 
difficiilties to be onctmnterod in a war with; 
fears of the council of Matbras, 683; the 
govemor-gcncrars attempt to effect an 
amicable arrangement with, 687; the go- 
vemor-geuerara lettt*r to, 688 ; liis reply to 
tile governor-general’s letter, 689; the go- 
vcmor-gencral’H rejoinder to, 090 ; close of 
tlio correspondence ndth, 690 ; letter from 
Bonaparte to, 692 ; his infatuated course, 
692; comm(Hiceinent of a new camimign 
against, 693 ; attempts to cut off the right 
brigade of the Bomljay army, but is re- 
pulsed, CM; accounts of the battle by the 
Rajah of Coorg ami, 694 ; hazards a battle 
near MalaviUy, and is <lefoatc<l, 696 ; pre- 
parations of the British to licsiege bis 
capital, Scringiipatam, 696; his dospon- 
doiicy, (596 ; the British liefore his capital, 
697: plan of attack on Ids capital, 698; lie 
is anxious to negotiate, 699; progress of 
the sie^e of his capital, 700 ; his fears and 
suiK^rstition, 700; assault on his capital 
lioadcd by Sir Havid Baird, 701; capture 
of Ills capital, 702 ; surrender of hia sons, 
703 ; dress worn by 1dm on the day of his 
iloath, 703, and note ; his dead body found 
ill a gateway, 7U3; his fimeral aud mau- 
soleum, 704, anil note ; his liarlmrous char- 
acter, 704 ; the jew'cllcd peacock from his 
golden tlirone, 705, 706, and note; tlie gol- 
den tiger-head footstool of Ids throne, m05; 
loss of life incurred in taking his capital, 
and value of the capture, 705 ; his family 
removed to Vellore, 707; charge against 
the Naliob of Arcot of correspondence 
with, 717; the connection of his family with 
tlie Vellore mutiny, 812. . 

Tirai, annexed to the British dominions, 
iil. 18. I 

Tirat Sing, chief of the KaBy,as, iii. 206. 

Tltoo Miya, a fanatical Mahometan, l>ogins 
a religious war t^inst liindooism, iii. 205. 

Todd, Major, at l&rat^ iii. 221. 

Todd’s Hintory of Rajaatlum, cited, ii. 784. 

Toghlakaliad, i. 93, note. 

Toghrul Beg, defea1» MusuocmI, i. 54; his 
grand-daughtor marrletl to Modood, 55. 

Toghrul Khan, relx^ls against Bulbuu, i. 69 ; 
Husprisod and slain, 70. 

Tomljs, Major, at Delhi, iii. 607, 619, 621. 

Tondemaii’s disaster sustained at, 

by the Britislt i. 495. 

Toolajee Angria, Bucce.ssor to Kanliojoe, i. 
511; his stronghobls, 513; preparations of 
the British and Maiirattas to attack hft 
stronghold, 513; disputes uliout the prize-/ 
money to be taken, 514 ; Ohuriah captiux'd 
from, 615. 

Tooloseo Bace, her beaut 3 '. profligacy, and I 
deatli, iii. 70. j 

Toolosopoor, Bala Row driven out iii. 
702. 


Toorghay Khan, a Mogul cliiof, invades Hin- 
doostaii, i. 82. 

Toormooshreen, leads the Moguls iu Hin- 
doostan. i. 

Towns, Hindoo, ii. 173 ; the inhabitants of, 
174. 

Tnwio, Hindoo, ii. 16t5. 

Trading, private, forbidden to tlie si.n'ants 
of the Compiuiy, i. 637; arrangements of 
the Company os to, 695. 

Tmnsnetiona of the HoytO Asiatic Socivttf, 
quoted, ii. 114. 

Transmigration, the dogma of; its iicmlcious 
effects on society and intlividuals, ii. 58; 
the nature of, and mode iu which changes 
are regulated, 59; qualities of darkness 
and passion, 59 ; quality of is^iodness, 60 ; 
Hindoo heavsn, 61; Hindoo hell, 61. 

Transoxiana, the conquest of, by the Arabs, 
i. 41. 

Travaneoi'e, Tipjioo’s designs on, 11. C84; 
Tippoo's «,ttack on the lines of, 684; dis- 
putes of the rajah of, with the Oomriony, 
835; iilaced under Briti.sb management, 
837. 

Travers, Captain , at Lucknow, iii. 660. 

Tixuisury of the NalKtb of Ikmgal, aniouut 
of. i. 582. 

Treaty of iietweeii tbe French au»l 

Engl^h, the clause of, riJlntiug to India, 

Trees of India, ii. 10. 

Trcmalrow, the Brahmin, ii. 521. 

Treia //Wf/o, the, of Hindoo chronology, ii. 2. 

Trevelyan, Mr., political agent at Kotah, iii. 
223 

Trijui, the Hindoo, ii. 22; BraUnui, 22; 
Vishnu, 23; Hiva, 32. 

Trichinopoly, the. rana of, solicits the aid 
of the Nabob of Arcot, i. 431* encamp- 
ment of Maliomed Ali and the llrltlsh at, 
458; fortifleationa of, 458; prcparatlous 
for the defence of, 459 ; siege of, continued, 
471 ; auxiliary forces are sent from Mysore, 
472; rciuforcemeiitB arrive under Law’renco 
and tUive, 473; end of tlie siege of, 474; 
state of affairs at; Major Law'roiico ad- 
vances to the relief of, 486 ; stratagem an<i 
counter-stratagem at, 488; plan of the 
environs of, 489; supiilied with provisions, 
492; ti'cachoryof tht* French; assault on, 
and ropulso, 492 ; loss of the enemy, 493 ; 
devustalions committed round, 496 ; saved 
by Calliaud, 595 ; state of affairs in, during 
the war with Hyder Ali, ii. 497. 

Trlmlmkjee Dainglia, the Beishw'a’s favour- 
ite, liis rise and infiueiicc, iii, 36 ; his du- 
plicity in his negotatious with Gmigadhur 
Sastroo, 37 ; his barbarous murder of Gun- 
gadhur Hastree, 39 ; is accused by Mr. EI- 
phiiistone, and his appridiension and Im- 
lirisonraeut demanded, 40 ; tUo Feishwa is 
obligeil to give him up, 41 ; he escaiios, 58; 
in command of Bajec Row’s troops, 59 ; 
captured and contuicd in the fort of Clm- 
nar, 106. 

Tronjolly, M., conimander of a Freiuloiiij*('W 
dron, defeated by Kir Edward VirfiTtn, ii. 
468. 

Truth, Hindoo disregard of, ii. 2o3. 

Tyro, i. 2-i. 

Tyssen’s, Mr., depositions fm tlie ch.argo of 
briliery against the (Vimj'any, i. 363. 

Tytler, (-oloncl Frazer, iii. GM 


u. 


Idwar, British inUirfereiice in tlie aifairs of, 
iii. 187. 

lJmballa,*the, sejioy mutiny iu, iii. 574. 

ITnited Company of Merchants, the, trading 
to.l vdia , i. 381. 

IJ pton, cRUlnel, iileiiipotentiai*y to Pooiiah, 
iiistnictious to, ii. 406: confcsrenco hotw ecu, 
and the Mahratta ministers at J’ooruud- 
hur/i407: treaty made by, with tlic Mah- 
rattas, 407. 

Usbeks, the, Balier defeated by, I. 108 ; r<‘- 
volt of, against Aklicr, 127 ; campaign 
against, 128; suppr<‘.s»ioti of the revolt of, 
129. 


A’. 


Vailoo Tamhi, dewau of Travancore, his 
intrigues, ii. 835; Ids ilefeat, death, and 
cruelty, 836. * 

V.iishiiava sects, the, ii. 69; of Bengal, 72 
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'ValHya caste, tho, ik 11. • 

Valiaut, Geueral, his lirlj^ode at the Ijatllc 
ot Mahwr^iKior, iii. 482. 

Vansittart, -Mr., Huoceeils Clive as (fovenior 
,f of Bengal, i. 666 ; beads a depvtatiou of 
the council of Calcutta to Mecr Jaglcr to 
induce him to resign, 670 ; shamefully s.i- 
cxifibes Baniiiaraiu, 672 : opposes tht; Hclhuh 
' and impolitic views of the coiuicU of Cal- 
cutta, 674. 

Yacanasee, wife of the Pdwhwa in Baighur, 
ill. 94. 


Vauglian, CaiJtaiu.and his brother, inurderccl* 
by the Malirattas, iii. 67. 

Vedanta school of philo 80 ]»hy, the, ii. 114; 
nature of tlic sotll acconliiig to, 115 ; view 
of matter held by, 115. 

Veilas, the, i. 16; ii. 16; earliest poems of. 


Vegetable productioiiS of India, the, i. 10; 
great variety of, ii. 156. 

Vellore, in want of provlsiouH, ir 495 ; critical 
state of, relieved by Coote, 497 ; provisions 
thrown into, 499 ; a curious device for pro- 
viHloning, 604 ; the mutiny in, 811 ; imlis- 
criminate nja.ssacre of Euroi^eans in, 811 ; 
suppression of the mutiny in, 812; members 
of 'j’ipp(K>’H family imi>litM,ted in the mu- 
tiny, 812; punishment of the mutineers. 
812; origin of the mutiny in, 813* j-eal 
causes of tlic mutiny, 814 j Christiauity not 
chargeable with the mutiny, 815; the mu- 
tiny iti, tcK)k the garrison by surprise, 815 ; 
general al.ann produced by the mutiny In, 


Venetian ai'go.sy, lost tm the (h)odwin Hands, 

i. 211 ; auaclironism respecting, 211. 

Venetians, the, tlieir conduct Tn reference 
to the leaders of the fourth crusivde, i. 146; 
attempt of, to cope with the (Icnooso at 
Clonstontiuople, 147; league of, with the 
sultan, 147 ; why t ley gave up resorting to 
Kuglish markets, 211. 

Vcrdachelum, relieved by (^Uive and J’igot, i. 
469. 

Vernon, Sir Eilward, coii«iuerK the I’rench 
iu a naval engagement, ii. 468. 

Vlcramaditya, a Heythiau lea<ler in India, 
1. .34, 

Victoria, (.iueen, Hliah Hhiijah’s letter to, iii. 
363 ; her pixiclamation on the suppression 
of the sejioy mutiny, 696 ; eUect of lier 
proclamation. (i97. 

Victory, the Tower of, at (3u'tt<Hir, i. 300, 
note. 

Vlgne's Vittit to reftirrod to, i, 111. 

Vikovich, i.'aptain. a Russian agent, arrives 
in (lalxiol, lii. .301. 

Village, •lescription of an Indian, ii. 91 ; aii- 
thniity and iiermaiienciy of the, system, 92; 
officers under the, systom, 170; aristocnicy 
of the, 172; cmulitiou of the inhabitants 
f)f. 172. 

Violence, tlic law relating tvi, among the 
lliudoo.s, ii. 104. 

Vira Rajendra, Rajah of (loorg, lii.s cruelties 

. « 4 l,nd briitalitioH, iii. 209; bis insokMit do- 
numd on, and dejHJSition b\^ tin; Tlritish, 
210 . 

Visajee Kisben, ii. 29. >, 

Visalee Rundit, engaged to atteu’k Ilyder 
All, ii. 228; the crafty proceedings of. 23o. 

Vishnu, the famous inuige of, at Heringham, 

i. 458; second person in the Hindoo triotl, 

ii. 23 ; suiiremiMiy claimcil for. 24 ; legend 
ill snp]Miri nf ibc ^upri-ni.'K'y elaiined fiT, 
24 ; tlie be.iieii nt, 2.~>; the iiviuars of ; tir.-.T 
aviitaror. « H-<inii aviitarof, 2ii:1.hiril iiini 
foiirrli tivabiiv of. 27 ; tifili an<l inii- 
iiir-H of, 28; .si v. ntii malar ot, 2'.', ei'dith 
avatar of, 30; ninth avatar of, 31. 

Vizianagram, the treatment of the rajah 
of, by tlio government of Miidrcis, ii. 470. 

Vizier Ali, supposed son of Azotf»ii-l)owlah, 
raised to the niusmid, but afterwards de- 
posed, ii. 670. > 

Vizier Mahomed, NalKjbof RliWifKihi, iii. 42. 

Volconda, the Madras presidency send an 
expedition against, i. 456; iJefe.at of the ex- 
pedition sent against, 457 ; surreinler of, 
to tlie British, 477. 

Von Orlieh’s TrairJj in Jintia, ipioled, ii. 
139, 166. 


w. 


W«lo, Colonel, leads a portion of tlie Afghan 
cx^it^ition through the filhyber I’ass, iii. 

Wagars of Okamandal, the, iii. 117. 
Watmuck, the, or tiger's-ciawB, i. 295, and 
note. 


I Wahab. Miajor, killed in rt^pulse at Kaikloo, 

iii. 153. . 

Wajid Ali Hhahk Lord Hardinge’BincmoraU' 
dum adilressed to, iii. ,545. 

Walid, Caliph of Damascus, i. 41. 

Walker,* Colonel, co-ojjierates with Mr. 
l^uncan to put down infanticide, ii. lisl ; 
went to Nagijoor, hi. 45. 

Walker, Major, in Bmiriah, iii. 155. 

Wallace’s HiMoHcal and J>eseHptive A ccon n i 
of British India, iinoted, ii. 15^. 

Walpole, Brigadier, hlsbraverj’ at Cawnpoor, 
iii. 667; detached to form a junction with 
(kilonel Heton coming from Delhi, 669; 
sentfc from ljucknow in command of a 
eolimin ti» clear the province of the nsliels, 
f)7G. 

Wimdiwasb, Major Ifrcrcton’s misncce.miful 
attempt .against, i. 619 ; captured by Coote, 
622 ; Ijally resolves to recapture, 625; Lally 
defeated by (Joote lwfore»627; Major Brcre- 
ton killed at, 623 : stratagem of Lieutenant 
Flint to gel iK^SHessimi of, il. 480 ; liosioged 
by Hytlcr Ali, 487 ; tlie siege of, raised on 
the aiJiHjarance of ( JcKite, 487. 

Wangenheim, Colonel, interesting anecdote 
of Beniadotte in eomicction with, ii. 
51,5. 

War, laws of, among the Hindoos, ii. 107 : 
eliaiigcs ill the mode of cariying on, 111; 
army on mai'ch. 111 ; camp. 1J2 ; commis- 
sariat. 112. 

'Waril'.- ijniitr I. ii. II. !.". 

M um-, ilenerai. ii 7.‘i8. "to 

Warn 11 . l.ieuuaianl. in CalMXil. iii. 4*3. 

Wa'il .Malioiiii-<i. il l*iii<l:iree h ader. iii 79: is 
deliven-d u|» lo tlh* governor g. in ra!. 82 

Wiitigaon. the atViiir of. iil*17l 

Wiitrtoii, Adndi'iil. vsiriou-« not see-- o:'. i 

.5--*'. Ii-iter-s of. !■» ilie Nabob of 
i!('!igal. 562: -^ingiiliir maniiei of hi-« ileiUh 
.■It Hiilsi-tte. li 3i;2. »/"'•. 

Wjitt,., .Mr., chiei of the Compjiu>''- faet-oi 
at (kiHsinibazar, secures KiKHendass a recep- 
tion at Caliaitta, i. 63^1; explanation to 
Hurajah Dowlah of liis conduct os to Kis- 
se.iidass, 034; BUinraonedby Hurajah I.)ow'- 
■lah, and made jirisoner, 536; as the (’oin- 
pany's representative at McKirshedabad, 
5f>2; uiiplied toby Yar Luttief Kliun for 
the nalxiliship of Beiigsil, 571 ; his lliglit 
from Moorsbodulioil, 574; ascertuhiH the 
static of the treasury of the deiioscd Naliob 
of Bengal, 582; bis i.'oimection with Omi 
chuiid, 5811. 

We.bb, Mr., ii. 718. 

Wellc.sley, tkdonol (aftcrwiuils Duke of 
WeUiugton), at Herlngapataiii, ii. 696, 702; 
iiiiMle permanent eommsiudant of Heringa- 
putam, 706; the details of the nianagcment 
of Myson? intrusted to, 707 ; apiiointcd to 
command an exi>e<UtioTi designed against 
the Mauritius, 734; objections of the 
court of direebirs to his allowances; the 
nianpiis's indignation anil ilefeiice. 737 ; 
piuwucs, defeats, and slays Dhoondia, 7.'18; 
procewls to I'ooiiah to re-establish the 
IVishwa, 747; ronmiands in the Doecan, 
749; cuiptures Ahmednuggur, 749; i»reiiaros 
to give iHciiidia Ixittle, 751; gains the vie- 
tory of Assaye, 752; Hciiidia concludes a 
tnice with, 754; prepares for opemtions in 
other parts of India, 755; his oiierations 
yi Cujerat, 755; attacks tho Malirattas 
\»n their violation of the truce, 769; defeats 
the Malirattas at Argaon, 770; captures 
tiawdlghur, 770; terminates the war, 771 ; 
is investoil wdth the order of tlie Bath, 
772 ; his opinion (when Duke of Welllng- 
t-oii) of the Madrais mutiny, 845; his pro- 
lihecy in reference to Caliool, iii. .363. 

Wellesley, the Maripiis (when Lord- Morn - 
ington), aiipoiiited riovcnior-geneml <»f 
India, ii. 676; sets sail for India; state of 
affairs on his arrival there, 1577; resolves 
on liostilities with Tippoo, 681; his plans 
and preparations against Tii>]K)o, 682; ob- 
jection of tile council of fttiulras to his 
])laus.684: his negotiations with the* WzanV 
h.-l: hi.4 treaty wit It I he JSii/iini, 685; hi> ne- 
giili.itions uiUi the Miiliratr;i.s. I'i87 ; his (it-. 
1 cm I it to arrange ainicjibly \« il h'l'i I iiiuij. 687: 
hi.-4lilter to 'J'i]»jKS>, 688:Tipp<M)'nanswci' to 
liis h-tter, GtSt; likrejoiiiiWrtoTipjioo,6(Hi; 
close of his corn -.sis indciice with 'J'iiiiioo, 
690; his manifesto. 691; appoints a com- 
mission for the settleiiieut of the govem- 
* ineiit of tho Mysore, 707; article in his 
^ instructions resiiecting the zenana, 70S; 
draft of the p.artition treaty of Mysore, 
708; determines the succession to tho 
rajahship of Tanjoro, 716 ; his arbitrary 
arrangement resjiecting Surat, 716 ; 
his measures towards tlie Nabob of 
Afeot, 719; his- measures towards the 


Tl'eUc-sley, Marquis — 

Nabob of Arcot approved at liomc, ii. 
720; appoints Azeem-u-l>owlah Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 722; liis prmiosud treaty 
with the Nabob of Oude, 724: ills deter- 
mination resjiectijig Oude, 726 ; treai.s 
the Nabob of Onde's* remonstrances as 
an insult, 727; submits to the Naliob of 
Oude two courses, 728; Ins poromptory 
orderarosiiectiug the Nabob of Oude. 729; 
sends his brother, the Honourable Henry 
AVcUeslcy, on a mission to Lucknow, 729; 
intimidates the Nabob of Oude into sub- 
mission, 730; indignantly rejects the j»ro- 

t io.sal of the Naboliof Oude to plumlcrthe* 
iegum, 731; sends Captain Malcolm on ... 
mission to Persia, 733; contemplates an 
exjiedition against the Malirattas, 7,34; 
sends an cxjiedition under Oenerul Balm 
to Egj’pt, 734; misunderstand iiig beWeen 
the dux'ctors and, 735; main causes of his 
misunderstanding witli the directors, 736 ; 
his nmignation and the gromuTs ot it, 737 ; 
(ronseuts to withdraw’ his resignation. 
737: his answerio acongratnlatoi.v address 
from till.' inhal-iiaiiT.- ot Caltiiiia. on tlm 
teriniiialion of the Miihratlii war, 772; 
S,-iiiiIiaV arrogant li-tii r to. uii'l hi;% ri ply. 
798; rerininatioM of lii.-^ .‘idiiiinisirui -on, 
Sid; merits <i|' ]i:.'i admini-tralion. i-02. 
Wi-lli-filey, the lloiioitriihli- lltiiry, scni ly 
his brother, the governor-general, oni»a 
mission to Lucknow ii. 729; made lieu- 
tenant-governor of Onde, 731; his relations 
with the Nul)ob of FuiTucknhail, 732; his 
return to Europe, 733. 

Wellshire, Deneriil. commaiitler of the Bom- 
bay division in the Afghan expedition, iiJ. 
354; loads an extieditiou against Khelat. 
3t*4; cajiture of Khelat liy, 365. 

We’sh, Lieutenant, captures the liill-forts in 
Damanni, ii. 457. 

West, Rirl'klward, jmlge of the supreme court 
of Bombay, iii. 202. 

Wheeler, Hir Hugh, his position at r’uwii- 
IMior, iii. 586; hia entrenelinient at Pawn- 
poor. 594; liesleged in Caw’upoor by Nana 
Sahib, 595; capitulates to the reU*ls, (iM’; 
the atrocious massacre of the Buropeiii.'s* 
on the capitulation by, 596. 

Wheeler, Mr., appointed to India, ii. 428 ; 
moves the coimrniation HF the i*cst()rntioM 
of Maliomeil Rezn Khan, 430. 

■\Vhisli, General, ordered by the Britisli le- 
sident oLLahore to mlvance on Mooltun, 
iii. 513; advances on Mooftiiii, 5J4; his 
proclamation at Mooltun to the Hikh 
I’I'IkjIb, .515, 

Whitehill, Mr., goviruor of Madras, ses- 
pended, ii. 478; a bill of pains and is-nu It ies 
against, 548. 

Wlutlie, Captain, sent against Onurkote, 
iii. 470. 

M’hitlock, General, sent by the Bomltny pre- 
sidene.y against the sepoy niutiiieers, iii. 
677 ; Ids operations against the mutineerf', 

682. fi 

AVife, the sale of c, hy a Germaffharon, iind 
imrchase of, hy an English Govenior-gcne- 
ral of .India, ii. 427. 

AVilkinson, Cai»tuin, iii. 386. 

Wilks’. Coloiud, Uisf^.'iim S7:etrh(s of the 
South of Iiutiu, quoted, ii. 157, 177, 188, 
212, 219, 22.5, 229, votr, 232, note; 60,5. 
William, Fort, the state of, when Hurajah 
Dowlah attacked (.’alciitta,!. 539; defective 
condition of the w’orks of, 539 ; Lapiure of, 
hy Hurajah Dowlah, 542; the foundation 
of a college lit, 850, 

AVilloughby, Lieutenant, his bravery in de- 
fending and afterwards blowing up the 
I >elhi magazine, iii. 5C8; murdered. .570 
WillougJiby, Mr. J. P.. his zealous and suc- 
eessfiil efforts to put dow'ii in#*'’ilieide in 
India, ii. 182. 

Willoughby, .Hir Iliigli, bis expedition to the 
nortli-west, and fate, i. 200.«t, 

M’iliner, Lieutenant, liisiiarroii-^tcjipe fn.m 
iH'ing murdered, iii. 356. 

AVilsou, Brigadier, defeats the rebel sejioys 
at Ghazce-u-diil, iii. 600; the eoimnand at 
Delld devolves on, 612 ; his deterniinatiou 
to hold his position liefore •Delhi, 615 ; his 
tuldress to the trooiis at Delhi, 617 ; ]>lan of 
attack and assaifvt on Delhi ile vlseil 1 »y; ^19 ■ 
new successes daily obtained at llellii de- 
scribed by, 623. ® 

Wilson, Colonel, lc>^t by Havelock at Caw n- • 
poor in command of tht^ garrison, iii. 661, 
Wilson, Commodore, defeats the Dutch in 
the Bay of Bengal, i. 662. 

Wilson, Professor, quoted as to, the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic, ii. 720 ; his Histoni of Bri- 
tish India, quoted, on the Vellore mutiny, 
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Windham, Captain, his death while perfomi- 
inK an act of humanity to a wounded 
soldier, iii. 386. 

WindlxaiJi, Gtoeral, attacked by the rebels 
in Cawiipoor, iii. 664 ; sallies out to givo 
the re.belH battle, |jjB5; is iH^atcn back l>y the 
reilxjls, 6I3B; relieved by yir Colin Campliell, 
666 . 

Winnate, Aasi.stant-surtjeon, wounded, and 
afterwards brutjilly murflereil at Kori- 
(Caon, iii. 85. 

Winter, Hir Etlward, usurps the tfovcniment 
of Matlrtis, i. 318 ; obtains a free pardon 

• and retires, 319. 

WtHwas Eao, the Peisliwa’a atm, slain at the 
liattle of Panhilit, i. 466. 

Wives, Hindoo, “lo condition of, ii- 176. 

WockI, Cob juel, Joins C<jlonel Smith, ii. 258; 
his successes, 266 ; Hydor Ali’s attempt to 
entrap; his absurd conduct and resignation 
of command, 268; narrow escape of his 
division, 270; intrusted with the chief com- 
inatid, 273 ; disaster sustained by, at l?an- 
K»dore, 274; perilous position of, 274 ; blun- 
ders committed by, 275; i.s supei'seded by 
Colonfil Lang, 275 ; lii,s operations against 
the Glioorkas, iii. 17: supersedes General 
Marley, 19; abandims tlu; ailvumit^ on 
Khatmandoo, 19. 

WocKlburn, Major, finds Omerkf>te aban- 
foiled by the enemy, iii. 470. 

AVoodington, (Jtjloiiel, his operations in Gu- 
jerat, ii. 756. 

Writt^rs’ Buildings, the, in (’alcutta, i. 545, 
»fco/r. 

Wulleo OiiamUa, a friendly HcukIc chief, iii. 
504. 


Wullee of Khodlooni, the, Dost Mahoinod 
l-aktis refuge willi, iii. 368; in concert. with 
Dost Mahomed, 377; submits t(» the llri- 
tisJi, 379. 


Wurgaom, the .disgraceful convention of, 
ii. 451; the govermneiit decline to 

ratify it, and prepare anew for war, 462. 
Wurungole. the siege of, ami repulse of Aluf 
Khan. I. 87. 

Wusota, tlie capture of, by the British, ill. 


Wyld, Brigadier, the defoat and disostr. , 
retn^at of, with the relieving hirce of .Jel 
labafl. at the Khyber I'ass, iii. 434 ; lii! 
troops detuoralizeil, 436. 

Wymer, Colonel, ilefeats the GhiljioM. Hi.] 


Y. 


A'ama, the Iliutldw god t>f tlie infernal re- 
gions, ii. 40. 

Yar Luttief Khun, ati impirant for the. na- 
Isihslup of Bengal, i. 571. 

Yar Mahomed, prime minister of Prince 
Kamran of Herat, iii. 318; Mr. M ‘Neill’s 
letter to, 319; welcomes and avails himself 
of the services of Kldred Pottinger, 320 ; 
roustwl by f01«lro<l l*ottuiger to rej>el the 
siHsaiilts of tlie T*ersiatiR on IJe.nit, 323 ; Ids 
rupture with the British resilient, and 
tJireateued expedition against Cam liihar, 
.382. 

Yogis, the, ii. 75. 

Yoosoofzyes, the Afghan triljea of, eumpaign 
ligainst, i. 135. 

A'orke, (.'afttain, Jn's limvtiry in tlie assault 
on Masulipatam. i. 616 . 

ATu-f^hi, a Seythiaii leader, hivade.s India, 
nn-l b'cmnes the fdutider of an Indo-Hey- 
-m. I *1. ;. W 


Zabita Khan, the designs of the MalirattOS' 
against, it 297 ; his alliauco with thirNal^b 
of Oude against the Mahrattas, 298. * 

Zalirn Sing, a l*indaree leader, iii. 

Zaliin King, Bajrana of Kotah, iii. 222. 

Zamorin^ the, of Caliout, i. 156 ; De (vaiua's 
first interview with, 167 ; De (raina’s pre- 
sent to,' 159; De Gama’s sttcoud visit to, 

* 160 ; demands of De Gama the golden Kt. 
Mar^, 160 ; Ijecomos hostile to De Gama, 
162; the fieet of. attacks Do Gama, 163; 
interview of Cabral with, 164; Cahiul is 
pursued by the fieet of. 167 : defeat of the 
tlcet of, 168 ; troiiehery of, 171 ; propi>se8 to 
attack Cochin, where the Portuguese htwl 
1>een received, 171; forms a coalition 
iigain.st tluePortugucse, 173; honourable 
conduct of, 174. 

Zuy-yft-thuyan. See Pvivi'e n/ SnuHi t. 

Zeiii Khan Ki>ka, a Miignl general, i. 136. 

ZemauiiKlian, Mahomed, a Jviiz/ilhash cJiief, 
iii. 407, 424. 

Zemuun Khah. ii. 833, 

Zeinimlars, ii. 411, 415; summoncil to Mnilias 
by the MtuLros government, 469 ; rights of, 
630. 

Zemindary settlement, a permanent, 
adopted by l-ord Cornwall i.s. ii. 631. 

Zemiiidawer, an insurre.ction in, against 
Sliah Shujalt, iii, ,382. 

Zodiac, tlie oriental, i. 19. 

Zoology of India, the. i. 11, 

Znffur Khan, his heroic eomhict against the 
Moguls, i. 79- 

Znlfikar Khan, 1. 387. 

Zyn Adileen, favourite nephew of Ali Verdy 
Klian, his tragical death, i, 527. 
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